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OLD SEALS FOrXD AT HARAPPA. 
BY M. LONGWORTH DAMES, B.C.S., Ac. 


I N Vol. V. paofe 108, of the Archa’ohijical 
Sii.roeij of InJia, General Cunningham de- 
scribes a seal found at Harappa, in the ilont- 
gomery District, one of the enormous mounds 
which mark the sites of deserted towns in 
the plains of the Pahj lb. 

The seal is described by General Cunning- 
ham as follows : — “ The seal belonging to 
iMajnr Clark is a smooth black stone without 
polish. On it is engraved very deeply a bull 
without hninji, looking to the right, with two 
stars unilor the neck. Above the bull is an 
inscription in six characters which are un- 
known to me. They are certainly not Indian 
letter.s, and as the bull, which accompanies 
them, is without a hump, I conclude that the 
seal is foreign to India.” 

In the Ai'iid'Viij for May 2nd, ISSo, M. 
Tcrrien de la Couperie, in an article on the 
meaning of the word Tin-Yiif, refers to “ the 
stone .seal of Setchuen or Shuh writing which 
was found a few years ago in the ruins of 
Harappa, near Libor.” “ This,” ho adds, “is 
attributed by General Cunningham on arch.TO- 
logical evidence to the fourth century B C 
and is the oldest fragment of writing found in 
India." 

Another seal, apparently in the same writing, 
was obtained atHarappi on November 21st, 
1884, by iMr. J. Harvey, Inspector of Schools, 

y He does not, however, say so at tlie place above 
cited nor in his Ancient Geo^raphij of Tndta. p. 210, 


Multan. This seal is of a drab-coloured 
smooth stone, perfectly flat on the engraved 
side and rounded at the back. The inscription 
is composed of five characters. It is here given 
side by side with Major Clark’s seal as drawn 
by General Cunningham’ (Fig. ], attached 
hereto). Mr. Harvey’s seal (Fig. 2) is a full-size 
reproduction of the original in the possession 
of that gentleman. 

Fig. 1 Fig 2 



I M. Tcrrien de la Couperie is of opinion that 
I these seals were brought to India in the course 
I of trade through Baktria. Possibly they may 
: have belonged to Buddhist pilgrims, who 
! certiinly must have visited Harappa. Seals in 
I an unknown language are scarcely likely to 
j have been articles of trade. It would be in- 
I teresting to know the meaning of the inscrip- 
I tions ; and perhaps M. Terrien de la Conperie 
j or some other scholar will publish a translation 
I of them. 

I where he asrain describes HarappS, — Ed.1 
I ’ Plate XXXIII. Fig. 1, in Arch. Surt\ Jnd. Vol. V. 
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FOLKLORE IN \FESTERN INDIA. 


BT Pl’TLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


II. — The Two TJiags and the Ttavarbja.^ 

There yrere two tha^s^ who had spent a 
great part of their lives in robbing and cheating 
their simple neighbours, but at last there came 
a time when they found that there was no more 
scope for the exercise of their talents in their 
native village, so they resolved upon going ont 
to seek fresh fields and pastures nca-. Tliey 
set out at once, and after a long journey came 
to a city, on the outskirts of which they .saw a 
poor Ravarlya, sitting near a wretched hut 
weaving his pat ft. ^ 

“■ Tell ns, brother,” said they, approaching 
him with a look of pity, “ how it is that yon do 
not live in the city, and prefer a wretched 
hovel in this solitary place to the fine houses 
there ?” 

“ I am too poor,” replied the man, “ to afford 
to rent a house in the city, and there is no one 
there that is generous enough to accommodate 
me for nothing ; so I sit here all day doinir my 
wni'k, and when night comes I go and sleep 
under the roof I have made myself.” “ And,” 
he added, •' I make my living nut of an dnii or 
two that I manage to earn by selling the two 
or three yards of pattl I weave every dav.” 

‘■Tl 0 really pity your lot, my man,” said the 
V rijs. “anil henceforward shall be j-our best 
friends. Come now, get up and follow us tit 
tiie river-side, where we slt.tll irlvo you a suit 
nf clotho.s to put on in place of the wretched 
garments you now wear.” 

The Rivaiiya got up and followed them, 
roio.ciug greatly at .so much notice being taken 
of a poor man like himself by persons so much 
above him in life, as he thought the //eo/t to 
be. f ir they were decently dre.s.sed and looked 
finite re.spectable. When they arrived at tlie 
river-side the ftctjs bade the weaver get his 
head and his overgrown beard shaved and 
wash himself in the stream. After be had 
done all this they gave him a suit of clothes 
to wear, which he joyfully put on,' while the 
two men said to him “ Go now and attend to 
your work, but be always ready to render us 
■whatever service we may rcijuire of von.” 

A er of the broad tape used for bed^itcads 

’ See ante, 'V'ol. IX. p. 20,5. 

’ The tape woven by E;' vaJj'.s. 


“Very well, Md hup ,"* — answered the poor 
man and returned towards his hut, while the two 
fhugi went on towards the city. Entering it 
they wandered about for .some time, watching 
for an opportunity of practising their vile art 
itpoii .some poor victim, when they heard that 
the king of the country, who had a beanti- 
ful daughter, was looking out for some great 
prince as a husband for her. This put an 
idea into the heads of the tliwpt, and they 
instantly retraced their st 'ps-to the hut of the 
Ravariya, whom they found hard at work 
at his putli. They bade him get up and 
follow them immediately, and the poor weaver, 
true to his promise, obeyed them. 

When they came to a secluded place the 
two men dressed the Rav.ariya in gold em- 
broiilcrcil garment.s and jewels, and getting a 
litter from the city made him lie in it in the 
position of a sick man, bidding liini neither 
to stir ont of it, nor to utter a single syllable 
without their pjrmis^ion. They then ordered 
the hearers to carry the lifter towards the city, 
and they theniselves walked one on cicli side 
of it waving r/iu.uri-i.* They also hired every 
man and animal they could {)ick np on the 
n')ad, till they had a rosp'dable following of 
attendants, hoises. and p uiics, 

Tiiey went on thus with ,a gretp sluaw of 
I pomp iind [larade till tlioy reached one of the 
palace-^ of the king, whi-u in a jtertMiipti u'v tone 
they ordered the gfate-kceper to f)pen the g;ito 
and give them iiigre-s. Tlie gate-keeper, how- 
ever, rcfiiscil to oI>t*y tlieiii, \vhereU[>oJi one (»f thf* 

! thu'p, making u great show of tiuthoi-ity. ctied 
j out : “ W hat ! Is our It.ija S ihiii to wait till 

j tlii.s wrctclied gate.kee[)er makes up his mind to 
j open th? gate r Not foe we.-lds .So, full on mv 
j men, atid brc.ak open the g.ites that we mi\y get 
I in. The m m ma le towards t'le gate with what 
I .sticks and staves they ha 1 for arms, and the 
po )r gmte-keeper. thinking them to bo in earnest, 
opened the gates wide in great fright. The 
///'/./,' anti their follow'ers entered the palace 
with a great deal of noise and bustle, vvhile 
the poor g ite-keeper ran full speed toappri.se 

* ht,, father and moth'^r, but really an expreasion of 
respect : patron or protector. 

^ liWKs made of yaWs’ tails : a universal sign of 
royalty in India. 
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the kiug, his master, of the advent of some 
great prince, ■svith a formidahle retinue, in 
the city, and to tell him how his men had 
taken forcible possession of the palace. The 
king forthwith ' sent liis minister to inquire 
of the new comers ’S’lho they were, and what 
had pleased the great prince to visit his 
territories. 

The minister went accordingly, and begged 
admittance at the palace gates, but they refu.sed 
to let him in. After making him wait outside 
for some time, ono of the ihruj^ came out to 
meet him, whom the miui.ster requested to 
usher him into the presence of the prince ; but 
the a.ssuming' an air eif dignity, replied : — 

“ No, no, wo aic not going- to trouble our g-rcat 
by taking yon into his presence, for he is 
ill and requires quiet and rest. Go you, there- 
fore on yopr way. ’ 

The mini.stor thereupon inquired of the fln'j 
tvhose son the pritico was, and what was the 
object of his visit to die country. 

“ Oh I he i.s the son of that great monarch,” 
ho replied, “who levies triljute on your master, 
and is come lieie for a change of air, in order 
to recruit his health, and does not, therefore, caie 
to be disturbed either by you or by your 
master.” 

The minister had thcieforo no alteniativc 
lint to leave tlie jialace, and lie straight w.ty 
retttriu-d to Ids master and acquainted him 
with the vci-y cold rici-ption he had met with 
at tlic luiuil.s of tile str.uige prince's attendants. 
The king a'tribute.l this to Ids having omit- 
ted to send the prince pn. seats worthy of him. 
and so he got re.idy tivc ti.iys full of 
and bade the miidster go once moi-e to the 
prinec and present them to Idiii with his com- 
pliineiUs, after instituting inquiries after his 
health. The king- also instructed Ids minister 
to learn from the prince whether he was un- 
man ied, and if he witiilJ do him the honour to 


I 


i 

I 


accept the hand of his daughter in marri.igc. , 
The minister obeyed his royid master, and i 
rcp.ured to the residence of the stratig-e Rq.i, j 
accomp.uiied bv live men bearing the presents. ; 
This time, however, he obtained adinittauee ^ 
into the palace without ranch ti-iiuble. so, going - 
up to the th't'j-: he asked them to present him | 
to their prince that ho might lay at His High- j 


ness’s feet the presents his master had sent for 
him. The ej'es of the ihajs glistened when 
the trea.snres were displayed to them, but think- 
ing that if they held out a little longer they 
would get more out of the credulous kiug, they 
said to the minister, “Return home with your 
treasures, brother, the Rajii Sahib is too ill to 
see you, besides, he wants none of yonr presents, 
and would never accept them. For what lacks 
he in his father's treasury 'f ’ 

The minister, however, beg-ged so hard to be 
presented to the pi-iuce, — promising that if it did 
not please His Highness to accept the presents 
ho would withdraw with them, — that the lliaqs 
yielded to his entreaties and told him to wait 
a while till they went and obtained their royal 
master's permission. Going to the Ravarlya 
they instructed him how to act when they 
brought the minister into the room. “Mind 
yon do not answer a single question of his,'’ said 
they, “ but after he has put a great many to you, 
utter only a long htiiV in response. And when 
he begs of you to accept the gifts he has brought 
do not make any reply to him. If, however, 
he still goes on imploring 5-on to accept them, 
and will not withdraw from your pre.sence, 
you can erv out as if tired of his importunities, 

‘ Away with them ! ’ and immediately make a 
pretence of going to sleep.’’ 

Tlicy then ushered tiie minister into the 
mock king's pve.seuec, who commenced inquir- 
ing after hi-~ health, but the sham Rajl Sahib 
did not coiide.seeud to utter a single syllable in 
reply. lie then begged the prince's acceptance 
of the ]n’C<ents his tributary had sent him, but 
even then the great man luaile no replv. At 
las', however, as if hi.s ptitience had been com- 
jileti-ly exhausted, he cried out. ‘-.Vwav with 
them! " au'l in a moment the two th'iqs turned 
the minister and the hearers of presents out of 
the room. The minister returned homewards, 
greatly dbapp linted at not having had an op- 
P'lrt-Linlty of mentioning to the forolg’u prince 
the propns.tl of marriage. 

IVhen the king found that his presents had 
not been accepted ho Ix'g-an to fear that the 
great prinec would slip throtigh hi.s fingers, and 
baulk him of his expeetatious of having him as 
his son-in-law, so he despate-hrd the minister to 
him once more with still costlier [iresents. The 


* A coiu, value about 3t! sliillings 
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eyes of the t^vo thags sparkled with delight at 
sight of the treasure, but being consummate 
hypocrites they still made a pretence of not car- 
ing for them. At the minister's request, they 
went to the Ravariya under pretest of asking 
his permission for the minister to enter his 
presence, and said to him, “When the minister 
speaks to you behave yourself as you did the 
other day, and when he has begged very hard j 
of you to accept the presents simply say, ‘ Now j 
keep them and have done with it.’ ” j 

Having thus tutored the mock king, they | 
took the minister and his presents into the ! 
room where he lay in bed, and right well did | 
he act his part, and when, at the conclusion of i 
it, he said, “Now keep them and have done • 
with it,” the thagi ordered the bearers to put I 
down their costly loads at His Highness’s feet 
and withdraw. Taking leave of the prince 
with a low bow the minister went out of the 
room with one of the fhagf, while the other 
stood waving a chaotri over the Rivariy.i’s 
person. 

“Is His Highness unmarried?” inquired the 
minister of his companion when out of hearing ! 
of the RAvarijA, 

“Yes,” replied he. 

“ Can you then persuade him to honour my 
master by marrying his daughter ? He will ■ 
give her a large dowry and” — | 

“No, no,” interrupted the lhag, “do not ' 
enterfain such an idea In' a moment ; he is too ' 


great a man to marry your master's daughter, 
and, beside.s, he is ill and not likely to think 
of matrimony at present.” 

“But there i.s no h.arm in asking his will,” 
argued file minister, and ho pressed the //k/v .so 
hard that at last he got that worthy to promise 
to broach the .subject to the prince at the first 
opportunity and to let him know His Highness's 
will as early as pos.sible. 

In a few days the king received intimation 
tnrongh tlie minister that t'le gre.at prince had 
been pleased to accept the offer of the hand of 
his daughter, and would l>e glad if the nuptials 
were solemnized at an early ikite. At this 
there were great rejoicings in the city and pre- 
parations for the approaching wedding went on 
for some days. The king placed a large 
palace at the disposal of his son-in-law, and .soon 


* A c.nao ptiye.) by morine men ou a kin, 1 of che, 
board according to the throws of a kind of dice. In a 
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after celebrated the tveddiug of the RavariyA 
and the princess with great pomp. 

After the weaver was fairly installed in the 
palace with his royal wife, the two thajs, fearing 
the chances of exposure, thought it high time 
that they should take their departure from the 
city. So they dismissed all their attendants, 
and nnder pretence of retnrning to the court of 
the bridegroom’s father, they took their leave 
of the princess and her Ravariya hn.sband, and 
left the city', taking care, however, to carry 
away with them all the costly present-s, Ac. 
they ha-l received for the mock king, from the 
bride s father. When parting they did not 
forget to impress upon the RAvariyA the neces- 
sity of his keeping himself well on his guard, 
so that there might be no e.xposnre of the terrible 
swindle they had practi.sed upon the king. 

.Some time after they had depacted, it so 
happened that one evening, when the prince.ss 
was sitting on an open balcony with her lord, 
she expressed her desire to play a game of 
chftnpiir^ with him by the light of the moon 
that was shining brightly at the time, but the 
R.AvariyA who had never played the game in 
his life, exclaimed, “ What .' play a game of 
chanpw, you f()olish woman ? I would rather 
weave a few yards of patti, sitting hero under 
.such a bright moon.” 

The poor woman was struck dumb at these 
words which revealed to her wli.at her husband 
was, and eouhl not nttcr a word in roplv. .She 
instantly withdrew into the p.alaco, atid from 
that moment ceased to have atiy intercour.se 
ooith him. She remained thus estranged from 
him .so hong th.at life in the p ilace became in- 
supportable to liiin, and one night ho quietly’ 
slipped away, and, betaking himself to his hut 
in the jangle, resumed his old profession of 
weaving puttu. 

Alter the lapse of a few years, the two ihag^ 
began to be curious to know how the Ri'ivariva 
was enjoying his high estate, and whether he 
«as living or deal. So they journeyoil once 
more to the city in which they had left him. 
When tliev came to the place whore thev hail 
first found him they were greatly surpriseil to 
see him sitting there working awav at his pafitf 
as of old. On their inquiring of him the 
reason of his leaving the palace, he related in 

fotklnre thi.= is a ‘ rnval ’ c-ame. The whole procoss is 
detaued lu L'igeuJtf of the PanjXb. Vol. I. p. 243ff 
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detail the conversation he had with his wife on 
that bright moonlight night ; how it had led 
to his real position in life being known ; how 
she had discarded him ever afterwards ; and 
how, fearing for his head in case tlie king came 
to hear of it, he had run away from his wife, 
and had once more taken to his old profession 
of patfi weaving. 

“Never mind what has happened, hut come 
with us once more to whei-c we take you,” said 
the thaijs, “and we shall make it all right for 
you.” 

So saying they took him to the river-side and 
gave him a string of beads, bidding him to 
continue sitting there telling his heads till 
he was sent for by his wife. They then left 
him, and, purchasing some ijhi and giil^ from 
the hdzur, mixed them together. One of the 
thugs covered his body with this composition, 
and the other got a litter and placed his be- 
smeared companion in it. He then dressed 
himself in woman’s clothes, and, adorning his 
person with rich jewels, transformed himself 
into a very good-looking young woman. Or- 
derinsr the litter to be carried towards the citv, 
he walked alongside of it, chamri in hand, ward- 
ing off the flies that sought to reach the 
glii and gul with which his companion was 
covered. On the way he hired three or four 
men as attendants, and thus they all walked on 
until they came in sight of the palace the ' 
Eilvariya had de.serted. Ordering the litter to ■ 
be set down on a spot well overlooked by one . 
of the windows of the palace, ho sot some of ! 
the hirelings to cook their food and do such ! 
other work for them. 

By-and-by, the princess, on coming to know ; 
that a woman, with an invalid in a litter, had , 
put up near her palace, went up to the window | 
to have a look at them. Seeing a beautiful j 
woman well dressed, and decked with ornaments, | 
attending to the wants of the occupant of the 
litter, she naturally impiired of the mock wo- 
man who she was, and what ailed the person 
she was nursing. The disguised thag re- 
])li<‘d, as though he were a woman, that i 
she was a traveller who had broken her j 
journey there, and the person she nursed was , 
suffering from leprosy. The lady further 
inquired what relation the leper was to her, 


to which she replied that ho was her hus- 
band. 

“ That loathsome leper your husband r” 
sneered the princess, with her nose in the air, 
“and you are nursing him r” 

“Oh! despise not my poor husband.’' cried 
the ti-ansformed thag. pretending to bo hurt bv 
the words of the princess, “ where does a woman 
seek for happiness but in her husband, her lord, 
her master f He has been suffering ever .so 
long from this foul disease and I have been 
travelling about wdth him from country to 
countiy, vainly hoping that he would profit bv 
change of climate; and at last, finding this 
place cool and pleasant, I have halted here and 
by your kind permission, shall stay here for a 
week or .so. Is a woman to desert her husband 
because he is a leper ? Oh no, not for worlds ' 
I have always thought it my duty to serve and 
nurse my sick husband, however wearisome the 
task might be.” 

When the princess hoard all this it brought 
thoughts of her own husl)aud into her mind, 
and she began to reflect upon her conduct in 
deserting him merely because he happened to 
be a E ivariya by trade, whilst that rich and 
beautiful woman, as she took the thug to be. 
nursed and ministered to the wants of her 
husband although he was a filthy leper. The 
more the princo<s pondered over this incident 
the more she felt how heartless had been her 
conduct towards her husband, till at last she 
despatched her horsemen to find him out and 
to exhort him to return to her immediately. 
In the meantime she intimated to the thugs 
that she had no objection to their staving where 
they were as long as they pleased. The horse- 
men found the il.'ivariya sitting by the riv'er- 
side telling his beads, just as tlie thugs had left 
him, and succeeded in persuading him to return 
to his wife. 

A day or two later the thug vho played the 
part of a woman re.picstcd the prinee.ss to lend 
him some ten thousand rnpees, promising to 
return them when romitlunces arrived from 
his country. In her groat joy at the restora- 
tion of her hu'baiid to her. and knowing that 
she was in some measure indebted to trie 
leper’s wife for the happy event, the ]>rincess 
hesitated nor to give the loan asked for Tliat 


Ghi is boiled butter ; yi'l is. a coarse um-efiii. .1 su;jar. 
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Teiy night the quietly decamped The R'lvam'a and his wife henceforward 

from the cit\', and washed off their assumed lived in peace and happiness, and the thiiffs also 
forms at the first i'i\or that came in their | turned over a new leaf and were reformed 
way. ' characters ever aftei’wards ! 


TWO COPPER-PLATE ORAXTS OP JAYACHCHAXDRA OF KAXAUJ. 
BY PROjF. F. KIELHOKX ; GOTTINGEN. 


At the request of the Editors I liave prepared 
the following transcripts and translations of two 
copper-plate grants of J a j a c h c h a n d ra- 
d c V a of Kan a u j from photolithographs 
supplied to me. A short and very inaccurate 
ab.stract of the contents of one of the.se grants 
(marked by me A) will be found in C-de- 
brooke's d/is'". IL'.sco/s, Vol. II. p. "iSG ; and the 
other gTiiut (marked B) has been edited and 
translated in a most careles.s m.inuer in the 
J liir. A.j. Soc. Yol. X. Part I. p. ff. 

After fiuishiug my own transcripts, I hare 
compared the following grants of Jayach- 
c h a n d r a and his predoces.sor.s : — * 

A trrant of 31 a d a n a p a 1 a, of Samrat 
11.34. edited and tvat\s!atcd by Dr. F. E. Hall in 
Jotir. lAiuj. A.5. A.O. Vol. XX VII. p. 220 
A grant of G o v i n d a chan d r a, of Sarh vat 
llol. edited and tran.slated by Dr. Rajendralal 
ilitr;t in Jour. .1. Y'nl. XLII. 

Part I. p. ,'121 : and rc-edited by 3Ir. Fleet,* 
a. dr. 3'iil. XIV. p. PtS : — 

A trrant of the .same, of .^uihvat 1174, 
edited and transl.ited by Dr. Rajendralal 3Iitra 
in Jni/r. Benj. ti",;. 3’'ol. XLII. Part I. 
p. 321 ; — 

A grant of tiie same, of Samvat 1177. partly 
edited by Dr. F. E. Hall, id. \'ol. XXXI. 
p. 123 : — 

A gr.uit of the .same, of Sarhvat 1182, 
edited and tr.inslated by Dr. 1'. K. Hall, id. 
Y'ol. XX3'I[. p. 212.— ’ 

And a grant of J a y a c h e h a n d r a (wrontj- 
ly called Jaya Ciirndru) of Saliivat 12:;!4. tran.s- 
lated by Capt.da E. Fell in Asiatic licscarcJies, 
Vol. XV. p. 417.* 

Both in.s'crlplion.s are composed in Sanskrit 
and written in Di'vaii.lgarl characters. The 
liistorical information afforded by them is the 
same in both grant-, with this difference, that 

j a'-'J P E II ill in Jn’ir. B-iii. A-.- S"c. Vol. 
N.v^I p ^ tSinp ti‘.j :il-u cV/Cr/iarf/ il_ '.ara, .t^ 

a-i-'. 11 p 

riii- cr.i’jt 't'^’rres particular attention, beeance 
tu-; Worj.u^' of it entirely differs from that of all the 


when A. was issued J ayachchandra was 
Yticiii-iljii. his father Vijayachandra 
being then alive, whereas in B. he is described 
as rilling sovereign. Of the six ancestors of 
Jayachchandra who are enumerated here as else- 
wliere ( Vasovigralia, Mahichandra, Chandra- 
! deva, Madanapala, Govindachandra, and Vijaya- 
i chandra), nothing specific is mentioned beyond 
this, tint Chan d rad eva acquired the 
sovereignity over Kanyakuhja and that his 
kingdom included Benares, Ajodhya and 
another Tirfha, which probably was ancient 
Delhi ; and that Vijayachandra conquered 
onellammira, '• the abode of wanton destruction 
to the earth.” Attontiou may also be drawn 
to the fact that the sovereignty over Kanya- 
knbja is described as having been newly 
acquired, even when Govindachandra, 
the grandson of Chandradeva, was reigning. 

The grant recorded in A. was made on the 
fnll-moon day of the month 3IAglia in the 
( Vikrama) year 122.') by the Yiivardja Jayach- 
chandra, w'lio was then somewhere on the 
banks of the Vamnn'i, and who by this grant 
made over the village of X a g a 1 1 ‘ in the 
[ Dev ah all Pattalu to the two brothers, the 
1 Rriiita Anate.Varmau and the Rduta 
D a d c s a r m a n, Bnihman.s of the Kfisyapa 
Q.jtra. The grant was written by J a y a p a 1 a. 

The grant B. is dated .Sunday, the 7tli lunar 
day of the bright half of A.shitlha of the 
(likrama) year 1213, answering it appears to 
, Sundav the ilth June A. D. 1187. The kino-' 

» *■ O 

J a y a c h u h a u d r a, when making the grant, 
was at Benares; tho donee was the Buda-llduta 
Anahga uf the Bhiiradvaja y.Vm ; ard the 
object granted was tlio village of K a m 6 1 i* 
in the A .s u r c s a Paftald. 

I am not able to identify the places mentioned 
in either grant. 

^ othor (Traiit-j ynuin^rated abovo. 

^ Otuor are mentioned by Captain Pell in tka 

article mentioued above. 

, * Sec note la below, 

* See note SO boiuw. 
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A. — Royal Ahi-YTic Society Plaie of Vuaya- 

CHAKDEA ANU THE YwAKAJA JaYACHCHAXDEA. 

— Sayivat 1225. ' 

This inscription® is fi'om a coiiper-plate whieh 
is nOYv^ ill the Libi-avy of the Royal A.siatic 
Society in London. Xo information is 
forthcoming as to Yvhere it Yvas originally 
found. 

The plate, Yvhieh is inscribed on one side 


only, measures about 1' bj" by R 1’. It is quite 
smooth, the edges being neither fashioned 
thicker nor raised into rims. The inscription 
; has suffered a good deal from corrosion ; but 
' the following inscription B. renders it easy 
i to supply most of the damaged letters. There 
! is a ring-hole in the top of the plate ; but the 
I ring and seal arc not forthcoming. The weight 
■ of the plate is 9 lbs. 8| ox. 


Ti;vr. 

[’] f > ] ^(wr) u [^] ffegnPi'TfNs’vs'qTT- 

m rT^T 1 '^TTTniT^TKTIT [llj L^] 

[ ’ 1 H-^^rRr-Tr:’ mTfffr^fiCin marg. ^ \ 

^^?B:rft:irfTrT?rm(<TT)^TT%T^ ’ifr'iLsrl- 

[*] fn'sVsfi^'TTf^^t ii [v] Hr^irfr ift- 

<TT?ra?TrfSrT’=^ L>] f‘iTYJT5??Ttn^5f ^ 

[“] iiL't] fT?*nYTW f^l^^^sT'fT'rrTinm 

pnfTTnT^! 1 

[ “ ] ?5^gn^%: T^fffr: iRnfw?T 5frRT*r:'T?w vrft:???!: ii [f] rr^rafi w " <1 t- 

[ I ] m5rr?fi!r?5=Tr 

[ ' ] JPT^ w Tnf%f=^'5’ n [^] ^ 

[ ’ ] trsTTnfrr: 11 >] hstpi F^tr?r=?r 5 f ?rrT ?r?Tr 5 r’t 3 ’- 1“ gcTRiftr 1 st- 

[ ° 1 q-STHr^r^T^W-if^T^rT; II *1 ■'fPl I 

T^fTPf'T? 

T- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

P=] ^^rT^,;!^cr^PT?ri^TfKR'?rtT^f"’TT^^(7)TfrHrV.ifr^'rr%^^'ri^TfTr%n^r?^TTr4'TBTTTTT-irT?Tr- 

f?=^rf^r5rw- ^ ^ 

[‘=] pT^lifrrT-TTSf T TrfTj^-TrTTffPTTre^'T^'T^Hfrsf TfH=qi:7pr^rt=^’^irTn5T'Tr<TT?iTm<i 

[“] Ttwi" iTTn^fTr mr^r- 

[-'] ^5rTrlr2rrrfTTTr?rr^'^r7rTTr-^TiKTrrn:tTrr - 

^^rraPT^TrTrfr^p^TrSr- . 

^ft^TfHT'TRiT j] ^T^TtTTT^:: 


‘ Indian Inscriptions, Xo. 1'2. 

' Read Rq^tfR^a ’ Bead 
» Bead “ Bead 

n Thia siga is superfluous. Bead . 

« Read °RClTr^lf4rni"‘. " Bead ". 


This sign is superfluous. Or RfRr^rtfPT (?) 

n Road Rrr'i3?5'°- ” Bead °qr'3TRTKirr=fr’. 

>“ Read °jHqRfRr%°- ='■' Read ^r=nT‘’. 

This siga is superfluous. 
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?fT??NrWf?f'T)affnrTr'°5r^; 

?f npfp f r ' TJr- 

[”] JTf^jri' [^f?rs‘]"° N> NiTTHir ffln ri w i 


f: I"* 


•sa ■ 

TOTOf^NSTfNPf NiNTMT ■ 

['“] ^icFrfAlqi” ?r»p-N(^) Twr Ttn^t 


["°J cr5r(?T“0f^^T>;T^mr5irrMRr^»j^i 
(%) 3Tr^ ^fTPFN- 

["'] 5ffTf?rTmwH^(^)7r%:!mr>-Nr)T(?)'' r-fr' ffrf(f^)'fFTr»-Nr y O Tr(?t)'ft<?p^ ^rr^r- 

iflTTg-p^ HTUsfrHT^ f * HTN- 

[''J ’ifltTr?)H-»=T‘-Nf ’■' sTK^r-Tr'-irr (3i5)T^H(?.» sifw T(r?r) NCNr;#TTR->Tr»rNr(u)y(or)^ f^^ ^^T iy - 
i:(5rrfr)^f w[T(,ir jRrsm 'tJ “"'- 

[”] Tf^TCTrTNm-(fT?T)?TrH3TPTri3TiN(w^)?rf3^ N?utT =^151 N5Ti'3)Hr^Jr:'WW®r^r»r5frr:i 
^ ?r: irf^(^Qf?r -i- 

['‘j f^ fil (tntj ^ 3'^^5=hI'^ PmN ^T’-q-nrfWf ii N(gT)^ 3^’° ?Trqr i :i 1 


fTT RT?r°r 


WfT^TfN PTiTiK qr?7(^)n?3i^ II 

[ ’] NR- TsfufC^rrjPr ii j 5TraP?ir“ 'Nrj^FfjT ^ 5n% ii 'UTfit 

^ *fr i u rTgr^ri" trf*id5Tr fT^- 

[”] K: TirrPr ii ufuii? f^Yr-TT(^) ^ 1 ?c5ruirir(RrnT) 5rT?r^Hte)f ‘•'’ ii Ymr- 

[”] *1^ ^%DfHrT. fi ] irrTr^>rfNir7ffTHiT frrprr ’Tvm ’rr^r^m'-t ii ?r^-^F>n-- 

f^: 'irfN^r^fjfr ^'r im- 

[’®J NS": [i] ?rrTr5%^ NT(%-)5fqTTr ?fn^ grr% ii i ' 


Translation. 

Om ! Mar it be well !— (V. 1 ) Mr.y the 
agitation of Laksliiui duriiTg the amorous dal- 
liance, wlien her hands w.aD<lcr ovet the neck 
of \ aikuntlia tilled with eairer lontriu"’, brin<' 
you happiness ! 

(^ • 2.j — After the lines of the protectors of 
the earth born in the solar race had gone to 
heaven, there came a noble Qwsvomyc) Y a.so- 
vigraha bj name, {"■ho) by hi.s plentiful 
splendour {wan) as it were the Sun incarnate.^* 

(Y . 3.) —His son was M a h 1 c h a n d r a who 
spread his boundless fame, resembling the moon’s 
splendour, {even) to the boundarj of the ocean. 

('V . 4.) — His son was the king, the illustrious 
Chandradeva, who.so one delight was iu 
•statesmanship, who attacked the ho.stile ho.sts 


{(inil) scattered the liaughiy lirav'e warriors as 
(the moon dvi-s the) darknc.s.s. Jly the A'alonr of 
his arm he acijuired the matchle.ss sovereignty 
over the glorious (i a d h i p n ra, when an end 
was put ti.i all di.strcss of the people by his 
mo.st noble prowess.*' 

(V. 5.)— Protecting the holy bathing-places of 
Kfisi, Kusika, Uttavakdiahi, and the city of 
Indra, after he had olitained them, {too/) inces- 
santly bestowing on the twice-born gold equal 
{til weifj/it) to his body, he hundrelT.s of times 
marked the earth with the scales {on v:hkh he 
had himnijj ictujhed).''^ 

(\ . h.) \ ictorious is his sonM adanapala, 

the cre.st-jowel of the rulers of the earth, the 
moon of his family. By the sparkling waters 
from his coronation-jar.s the coating of impurity 


Read TrrWTTJ^T^:. 

*"* Read ^iTl ^t'°. This sii^u is saperlluons. 

Read °?T??T?riT’. *’ T'Ui.^ re-adin!? is duahtful. 

" Read °tlT3t. Read 

*“ This akfhnr" may be rq’. a-i Qj. 

” Read Read 

Iho speilnj of tliis word appears to be (not 

•i^X) bore and below. ^ 

Tbissi,'!! is supn-fluous. « Read 
I am d rabtful about the U,t a/ol-un, of this 'line- 
it may be if or 'J or U or 51. 

*’ K«,vd '5Rrj5r,TRd-. Re.id gq^ij-pT. 




AViXU 


tSTi . 


•' Head ari^^rR « Read ITR 5°. 

.SeeB it B. Dietionary, s. r. Ri^cf. 

“ Alotre : Indravajra. 

‘= Jl.tre: ■^ordubiTikriiita. Gadhipura, ‘Gadhi’a 
town. 1- KanTakubje, ; -ee below. 

^ ilctre : \ a-antatil-aka. — Tbo reading: afi'tpTrg {not 
Nl UR-tt is certain in both inscriptions. On the Tirthas 
U;:. Hall Joe,. Senj. At. Hoc., Vol. XXVII. 
P.:_r;* '".H-U-ako.sala are Bonaros and Ayodhya ; 

l H*' 'y'O" probably' Indraprastha (ancient 

Gadhimp:^. m. 
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<jf tko Kaliyusm was waslied off from the 
earth." 

(V. 7.) — As the moon, whose ray.s diffaso in 
abnndance lii^uid nectar, from the ocean, so was 
born from him the ruler of men G 6 v i n d a- 
eliaudra, who bestowed cows giving abun- 
dant milk. As one restrains an {iiiilraiite'I) 
elepliant, so he seenredhy his creeper-like long 
arms the new (i.c. newly acquired) kingdom. 

(V. 8.) — When his war-ele])hants had in three 
([iiarters in no wise found elephants their equals 
for combat, they roamed about in the region of j 
the wielder of the thunderbolt, like rivals of j 
the mate of Abhi-amu.^“ 

(Y. y.)— From him was born the ruler of 
men, Y i j a j’ a c h a ii cl r a by name, expert in 
destroying the hosts of (hontde) princes, as the 
lord of the gods (ran) in clipping the wings of ; 
the mountains. He swept away the affliction of ! 
the globe by the streams {of tvaterfliAohnj u?) 
fi'oni clouds from the eyes of the wives of 
Hammira, the abode of wanton destruction to 
the earth. °° 

(Y. 10.) — When he goes out to conquer the 
earth girt by the ocean, the earth, distressed as 
it were by the heavy weight of his rutty royal 
elephants, goes seeking protection up to the 
throne of Prajfipati, in the guise of the dust | 
rising from the multitude of his prancing j 
horses. i 

(L. 10 ) — He it is who has homage rendered 
to his feet by the circle of all Ucljas. And ho, 
the most worshipful, the supremo king of 
Mahdi-cijai, the supremo lord, the devout 
worshipper of Mahe.svara, the lord over the 
three It ija-:, {(.•ik.) the lord of horses (AsV(qyati), 
the lord of elephants {Gajapali) and the lord 


‘‘ Metre : VasantatilakS. _ 

” Metre: Vasautatilaka.— The compound M 
IIM: has been translated by Captain Fell “ by tliCKrasp of 
his mighty arm he was able to restrain an elephant^ of 
the kinirdom of Navara.slitra” ; by F. E. by 

whom, with his far-reaching creepers of arms, elei)hant- 
iike npst irt governments were seized and coerced ; 
similarly by Dr. Kajendralal, “ his long arms, extending 
like creeper^, tied and checked all elephant-like upstart 
kingdoms” ; better in Junr. Ben-j. -i.s. .See. V ol. A. r._ i, 
p. 102, *‘wbo by his arms, long and like the creeping 
lilant, kept the newly aequired kingilom— stubborn as 
the elephant in confinement.” The third p nli has been 
translatodby F. E. Hall '‘and who ?r >s a fount-im ot 
elo-iuonco copiously distilling the essence of /virt.rieid 
nectar”; ami by Kajendralal either “and he w.as^the 
source of thick flnid-nectar-si>rinkling eloquence or 
‘■the sourc.; (whenoo men obtaine.l) kine whica gave 
thick, swi’et milk” ; the ilouble meaning .-uggested in the 
words of the original has not been noticed. 

*“ Metre : Drutavilambita. — Abhramn is tha female 


of men {X(triq}riti)A^ {ULt) Brihaspati in inves. 
tigating the various sciences, the illustrious 
Y i ]' a y a c h a u d r a d e V a, — who meditates - o i 
the feet of the most worshipful, the supremo 
king of JMikdrajai!, the supreme lord, tho 
devout worshipper of Mahesvara, the lord over 
the three Itija?, (fiz.) the lord of hoi'scs, t'ii-j 
lord of elephants and the lord of men, (VI: A 
Brihaspati in investig.tting the various seieiiees, 
the illustrious G 6 v i ii d a c h a ii d r a d e v a. — 
who niedit.tted on the feet of the most worship- 
ful, the sdpreine king of Ilalidruja!, the 
supreme lord, the devout wmrshipper of ilalie- 
svara, the illustrious a d a ii a p a lade v a. — 
who meditated on the feet of the most worship- 
ful, the supreme king of Mahurdja^, the su- 
premo lord, the devout worshipper of iMahesvara. 
the illustrious C h a u d r a d 6 v a, who by his 
arm had acquired the sovereignty over Kanya- 
kuhja : — 

(L. l-i.) — He, the victorious, commands, in- 
forms, and decroe.s to all the jjooplo assembled, 
resident at the village of X a g a 1 ('f) in the 

Dev a hall PaUitld, and also to tlio Rdjtts, 
Edjms, Y'lcardjai, conusellors, chaplains, war- 
ders of the gate, ommandors of troops, 
treasurers, keepers of records, physicians, 
astrologor.s, superintendents of gynmeeums, 
me.s'Cnger.s, and to the o'.iieers having authority 
as rcjr.u'd.s elephv.its, horses, ttwns, mines 
87 /.<(/ms and — as follows : — 

(L IG.) — Be it known to you that the son 
of the ilihdrtijrt, the illu.strious J ay a eh- 
c h a n d r a d c V a, installed as YiivardJ'i, and 
as such by our consent empowered to act in 
all matters like the king himself, — after hav- 
ing bathed in the Yamuna at the Yasishfcha (r)- 


elep’-iant of the East (the region of InJra), the mate of 
Airavata. 

“ Metre : M.llini. 

Metre : Vasantatilaka. 

The G ijiipi'h is enumerated with other regal 
oifieers, „uch as the and the Shi'pfiti, e.7. Ind. 

.sfiiji'eii, Vol. XV. p aOS, note: compare aDo cufe. Vol. 
Ill p. 152. Hence it would appear th.it the .t-eapofi 
and Atjrcjjafi also were high officers of state. The three 
terms have also been title- of dynasties and even proper 
names ; see e..f, anf>\ Vol. p 75 ; 5 ol. \ III. p. lit, 
115; Vol. XII. p. 51, .5-2 ; Bo.al'.s B'ld.ili. Bee. m.d. 

irerbl, Vol. I. p. W. Comp.ire also Hall in Keeg. 

,4--. .so.’, Vol. XXVIf. p. 217: Vol. XXXI. p. IIO, .ind 
Kajendral.il, Vol. XLII. P.irt 1. p. 527 i also ante. Vol. 
XIV. p. 107,1. 29. ho <tija--v'shfr i>iani'0 IdVj 'pritika. 

See note 15 above. 

s* The exact meaning of the throe last terms is not 
quite clear to me. On Mann Vlf. 02, Omum is explained 
by ,. Q'-knio, usiialiy is 'a herd 

ot kiue ’ or ■ a cattle-station.’ 
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ghat, after having duly satisfied the sacred ' 
texts, divinities/^ saints, men, beings and j 
the group of ancestors, after having wor- 1 
shipped the sun whose splendour is potent in 
rending tlie veil of darkness, after having 
praised him whose crest is a portion of the 
moon, after having performed adoration of the 
hoh' Vasudeva, the protector of the three 
worlds, — has, in order to increase the (■■iinrtfual) 
merit and the fame of his parents and himself, 
on the day of full-moon of Magha in the twelve 
liundied and twenty-fifth year, in figures too^“ 
1225, out of pure grace given the above-written 
village with its water and dry land, with its 
mines of iron and salt, with its ravines and 
saline wastes, with it.s groves of mantro and 
in(vJhahn trees, with its fisheric.s, with its grass 
and pasture land, up to its l>oundarie,s (na-/) 
defined as to its four abuttals, to tbo two 
Brahmans the liaufa the illustrions Anato- 
(-sarninn) and the lluata the illustrious 
Diidt-iannan, sons of the Ruiita Gotha, grand- 
sons of the Thahknra Tihula (f) (aa.l) grand- 
sons of the Thal-hura KVixH (r). of the tvaivapa 
(ri,|./) wiioso three Poarurus are Kiisyapa, 
Aviitsiira and Xaidhniva , — hU 
g-ffj with (//(f piUi/my oi(/) from the jialin of 
his hand {•■/) water purified with kusa gi-ass 

” {anil, io he t)ipir<') as long as 

moon and sun (en hirp). Aware (o/ //,/,•), yon, 
being ready to obey (/i/v) cotnmands, will make 
over every kind of income, fixed and 

not fixed, the due share of the produce, 
and so forth/* 


(L. 23.) — And there are ancient verses which 
teach the law on this (subject, as fulliucs) : — 
[Here follow seven of the enstomary benedictive 
and imprecatory verses, which it is unnecessary 
to translate.] 

(L. 2S,) — This copper-plate grant has been 
written by the illustrious J a y a p A 1 a. 

B. — Faiz-xbad Plate op Jatachchaxdea. — 
Sam VAT 1243. 

This inscription’* is from a copper-plate 
which was found near F at z a bad in Onde, 
and is now in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in London, 

The plate, which i.s inscribed on one side only' 
mca.snrc.s about P 84" by 1'4*, It is quite 
smooth, the edges beingneitherfashioned thicker 
nor raised into rims ; but the inscription is in 
j>ei fect order throughout. The seal iscircnlar, 
about 2j'' in diameter; it lia.s, in relief on a 
countersunk surface, — across the centre, the 
legend Jj ; 

— in the upper part, Garuda, lialf man and half 
bird, kneeling and facing to the proper right 
and in the lower part, a so/ifc/ui-shell. The 
seal slide.s by its socket-ring, which is nbont J" 
thick and 1)" in diameter, on a plain ringaltout 
1" thick and 4” in diameter, wliich pas.sc.s 
through the ring-hole in the top of the plate : 
this latter ring had been cut before the grant 
came under Hr. 1 loot s notice for preparing 
the lithograph. The weight of the plate i.s 
filhs. 5oz.; and of the seal with its own ring 
and the other, 2 lbs. G»- oz. ; total weight. 
8 lbs. 11 [ oz. 


1 r - ^ Text. 

[ ' ] LHf] 11 i grtriTM ^ Pstjt- ii [i] 

HRfr?-?iffr^'%^*rrrr5-JTr7[fT- 

TTif 1 ^’Tlt Kfidhq f ^ - '' ^ 


< T ha^ hy others been tran4at“.l I 

un ot tne I '' but I believe that tnanfrx-tl 'r 

reference tu the five Mah 
ytpw to _whioh the worship of the Mnnis has here be. 

»' "» 

“it; i-rsv”; ‘fe rr 

I am^ not certain about the exact maanin-r 
5,1 Tr-u cow sear, before Fe'H' 

m Soc., Vol. .XXVII. p 23-->tmn]ut' 

™ purified by niorch 

!t into the jf>rm„fa cow’.s c.ir, and hv knH ira--! ” b 

"-onl't seem to' .how th 
L!/-.L,irp,.toonErhtto betaken ae an adimtire nufilF 

Vo"l 

» UL. aX i N .p, iUo, i. itj h7t iitrti/t-'fifj hn-tt-',,'} ,l *v. r 'i-l 

W 1-'' 1 til ’ riirht iiimd -houl 1 hi* 
held a=. to look hke a cow’s ear. I have .hown. V< 


V. p 19d, bj' a {quotation from a ; but there that 

ehap? is friven to it only for the denotation of the accents. 

I am unaVde to explain pnimnilinru and the rem.aiu- 
inpr terms up to the end of the lino. Fnvrnnknru takes 
both here and elsewhere the place of the usual hir.ntifu 
(compare e 3 . •/'r.icr. fioii; As. .for., Vol. X.WlI.p 222) 
and_ would therefore appear to mean ‘ money-rsnt ‘ ; 
F E. Hall has tran-latod it by ‘ guadrivial tolls,’ and 
Eajoudralal by 'toll on quadrivials.’ Bat the placo 

i whore four roads meet is pnii-aro;, not pr-'iMin' Go/an 

w.iuM .seem to be ‘ cattle-tax,' and j’t kiri ‘tax on 
thiuir, gp,wn.’ Tamshkid r,„li, which together with other 
uniut jlli^-iblo terms occurs also e ?.onfe Vol .\IV. p. JO.", 

1. 1 -, has by F. E. Hall been taken to mean ‘ llnhammadan 
^ amercements and by Rajendralal ‘ roralty on aromatio 
l Goxr Deny. A,s .S'or , X^ol XXVXL p. 24-1, and 

. ALll. Part 1 . p. 321). Keham' t ariadi’uia'^n (if this bo 
1 n^ht roarlini') I havr? not m?t ^vith auvwhore el-^e. 
Zu-ifaH /.'tscFtphojts, 'So. 13. 
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=4TH5lfr ^<T- 1 ^^r^mnTTTnr^ffr^ffq-- 

[ * ] irwT?r^ ’iff'T^Tf^nr%?T^»TO»t fris^^^rf%*rrt ii [v] ^Rr^Rr^rrn^ra^j^^^- 

sft^i^rpr 7ft’Tr«2irrrf?nr»3T i l^r^g- 

[ ' ] ” ^r ^»T^r ?m%: ii W fR2JTc*nff ff^ rwri'^s^- 

m^r(3')=^5r: i 

[ ' ] ’T^rw: irarmri girHr5r:7?t5“ wisin'; ii [^] .^^•I'^wf- 

[ ’ ] 1 =fjrt3i%PTvf?rr(5)*Tf^^^RT^(?T)ra?r:''’ (tK: ^’^iny'r swt 

M(=7r)?rR^: II [«] ?T^?^rmrr R*rm?i^n- 
[ ’ 1 ^ fgi f ^ ^ tVs': i ^rrsrrffF sr)?3^ »m ^it 

II M JT ^»T':jr?r’<T?cm'8T6Tfi?r- 

[H wf^'T: I gFT^Pr ?r(^)3“''(i^)3TS'HJmFT3T f7 'i5m*n'='° II [^] sriff^ 

ri *)'^^sr W(M ^'THTrC- 

[‘°] ? I rO h ■uh ■»* rt'T‘iro'Tr??\'^i rtn ; II L^'] (f^)- 

SFcRtr^6'T%frtN4jl5|Hn% !T- 

[“J J5?Tr<T^fM?rf<^F'T6'l6’^rM i ?i5?t (fj)r^6'T^^»THTf3r >TTfcr !fr(far)rf2i(f^) ^”tnPT4 ^^li- 

m II [\'^] ^TRfT^Hf^ffvT^fiTHCr^- 

[‘"] ^irtf *Tr?T??rfr-5-('ii)F>Tr?prTff^^ i ^irm inmm'Tf ^rr’rrfujfr’” 

11 [^,^1 ?r?*rr?:|rrfg^frr^«T 

[“] STM>TT5T: 'rmi'rr^TiTTdrf'^ Jnrra^.- 1 (|vfr)^TrT»rm^t f^R?F(f%) ^ JErFm- 

["] JT?r(i-fjr^r'Frj=T:’‘ 'TrftRT: 11 [^3j ij -=^ i-«^3r'T5^’r ^ zrfl c^^ah y a i k^ft’ ^ JTEJnr^* 

*iT=fff 6'frfr5rf7ir‘=rf^fF3Tr^?^‘'’ i ^ft 

[“] ^f;5rFr'T^:3^KITF'Fr<»TF^J5^^it'TF5?ffw”>TFT?y(^)^g!r: 'TT^: 11 [^v] sSFT ^I'FcFr- 
•;r=5r5fr<i%r?iT=5rrT: ^ ^ ' 

["I ?r ^ 'F64nr^=T?r?:r'^rfir^T5nT^FTt'THrl^^H »r:f ■^r'TTfwFPsft^iFJT^^saTr” rfii H h i ^ i i • 


[^'J H?TtT'iTrl>TCr3Tl<:^=qFT<C'T6'r?’WT^f6T^TTrHTT'TT^(^^ )^<F:H6TK-*6^ltrWN<l *i'^l^'^■^^l*1*1li'^- 

[ ' * ] ffT^FlTmFSr ' ^) rFFTr^?m N -U l N =? K'^ l -l ^ T K FM t <Tl N ^ si*^ ^ H I 'f icih^.^iHsk'^H^Ki^i Fto- 

^PiTT3n'r%wr^>T6r(f )- ^ ^ ^ 

["“] r^^i^Trll !1’° ■ 

q^f^nir ^HiHr''’m6T%- 

['‘] ^r%^r PTr%pr^^ 7 ?r 5 'TiFTPTf 7 ^ tr »rcFrr5TO’5r»Tf%3frf^?ra h1 i rw^j r Tr^^rR i k^ i h ^ i ^ - 

r^^T^r^m^FrT 2F^- ^ ^ ^ 

[--j ^ hwttt ^rar- 

'nri'?5’f%<TRr'T: y*irT^u^: ^ ^ ^ 

[®®J ?r^^r?HT=Tr^?:: ?i'T(F?ir)^r: g-irTTrsn;: ^FrF*T?6T6^TR’: )^r 1 1 *4) i Ni ^ fi"! - 


“ Read 'pTfirr^- " Read '’fRlT. ®“ Read ?Tfr^F5°. 
Read ^("fT^:. <’* Read '^qTrf. Read °fRR-. 

Read “‘ Read 

« Read f^rJ^rr'^:. Read 
■“ Read 'q-^rRjrr:. ” Read 
” Read ^qTf-;^p;|-_ 73 ^[Prfr^Rr:. 

" Real =’q=-4RR-T-dJTlKT . " Or ’flT^TR ^^^(0- 


’» Read " Read °4ffr° (?). 

Read %7744F3n°. 

** Those signs are auperflaous. 

Or (?). In the original there is a rertical 

str-'‘ke hefore hnt e U in this inscription always denoted 
by the stroke a?»ord the consonant. Read 

Or RTT45RFr^° (?). 
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5T|^?Trr7 '«,:<v^ HiHi^gr? « ?:- 

['“J #r 3T#f HHKf fri^rf-'iarTTsiHTj^riTiT^TTr^fr'^'TrsHfr Mf 6 TTT?rHT 6 T- 

[""J 'TWJir?yH«jrt” f^a?T^rg(H')HT% {fr 5 )tTer f^iPi T^(i:)'TRT#r fiw f^(5f) 

f?Tr JTr?nT^Hm^?5=^5arpTi^- 

[®'] ^ 3T€6rf»rrHr^'^T^ir^TrTfr^r?p#?^'ij#% HPCfiJUiNm >THfr^Hn:?r^Tt?T® y ra h n ^ < rii rr- 
^=iTr5Tr^(?;'rrm^ H^-rr’sff??!- 

[^’] =^%‘ 8T»tt 2iHrff2T6TT6Tn'?iTrgrT(7)#Tgri3^ 

mfT?rnrH'q6fT6’^6r^fr^jr6r5rrf%H- 

[’*®] 3ff^5r ^?2T5^f?r II II (wt)^r; i ^f- ^ i 3^ 5'^- 

^TfTr fT<?T) ^;TOTR^ II =s?5’(#)''“ ^rTTC- 

1'“°] °rn I f^sTM n ^7 ^W’srrf^'" (^Trif) wi% ^(f6)f .- 1 stte^^ =^- 

fr-fir w ?rrs%T Tf°'pT5#W mn^f: hh- 

[”] Hf^: I ?rTr 'fw 11 7?TfiT ^r ^rr ?(T)?r ?;g)'TO - 1 ?r 

nrsT^ft grpT'^r^ fr^Pf: ?Tf FiirPr n rrTrHr(Trj H?=irT'’" Trsr^^rwT [ 1 ] 
n ^^r?ir?rTT 7 i 5 i.?i-pr”M 1 f!'c<T(?T)'Tr^ 5rr«r% 

^?T“‘(^)?Tf?:'T: II F fT7 f%'Tprc2irf&?TffT)°'’ f7Tg=e^T- 
[''] % 1 rTTTw%7fp7T srsTfr’^fWlfT^ii TKrr»TrT(^)'TrTt Tg--Trm?iJ6rqR6i3>T3n- fwrrT- 
^TT: I Tr=Trf?^(H)^(?y)f%T?rFr7HHr HFr HJFTTt- 
[°‘] Tfr II jrr TO’^Tif^ I Pi6it'<i^i'tii<Ki*iiPr HTPr ^r 

FTT ?rrJ: TTHffnr 11 


Translation. 

Om ! Hay it l)o well ! — (Verses 1 to C = verses 
1 to G of the prccocliiig.) 

(V‘ 7.) — V'iieii he went forth to A'ictory, the 
orb of the earth bent down beneath the excessive 
Weight of the footsteps of hi.s rutty elephants 
niarching along, tall, as towering mountains : 
thou, as if suffering from cohl, Sesha, radiant 
witb the clotted blood that trickled from his 
jialate pierced by the crest-jewel, hid his face 
for a moment in his bosom.'’' 

(Versos 8 to 10 = verses 7 to 9 of the pre- 
cediug. ) 

(1 . 11.) — His bright fame which met with 

" Road ^vffrJTrg7^T^?7iTtir?RrF°. 

'* Read “= Read tt^q;. ““ Read °tn'Fr5’%<gt. 

”• Read »’ Read ” Read 3^. 

Read q-f? 7'Wc^|vr. R‘:ad qj°. 

“= Read trf%!3r. ” Read 

»* Read'^sra^. »* Read °lr5r?7- Read Wltq#. 

jMetra : Sardulaviki’Idita. — For the words which I 
have translated by as if suffering f rom^c old" the editor 
in Jour. Ben^. ^s. Soc., Yol. X- tas (wliicli, I 

suppose, is meant for ; Captain Fell trans- 

lates “forcing him from the trituration. ’ F. E Hall 
and Rajoudralal read former translates 

“ as it were, in consequence of being crushed,” and 
the latter “ crushed as it were,” but Ur. Hall suggests 
the reading'b’q'RiTlf^ which svould mean “ for fear as it 
were of being eriishod.” In the photolithograph before 
me the first consuuaiit is certainly 7 (nut R) and above 
it the two strokes for ai seem to me clearly visible; the 


no check in its playfnl course through the thret' 
workls, («n<7) whose glory w’as sung by poets 
of known renown, made intense the fear of king 
Bali when it strode along like Trivikrama."’ 

(Vorso 12 = verso 10 of the preceding). 

(V. 13.) — After him (he. Vijayaehandrn) 
possessed of wonderful valour, (coui'",) the lord 
of princes named J a y a c h c h a n d r a ; he is 
NarAyana, having become incarnate for the 
salvation of tbo earth. Having jmt a.sido {'ill) 
dissension (and) cursing {fh'jir on-n) liking for 
war, peacefully-dispoised princes pay homage to 
him, seeking to rid themselves of the intense 
dread of the punishment {injlkted hj hun).''''‘ 

actual reading then is qqTfTff^. My rca.sons forpio- 
posing arc : — ^esha who carrio.^ the earth has 

his head actually hurt by the weijrht he has to bear, and 
hides it therefore in his bosom; but the writ-r of the 
verse, wishing to employ the rhetorical figure rCk^h-X 
(which is indicated by a’T), assigns a different reason for 
Sesha’s action, viz. this, that Sesha is suffering from 
cold. If we were to read would have no 

sense. It should bo observed that in the present in- 
scription the two sibilants ^ and ^ nt any rate are 
several times confounded; and that is just 

what one would expect in a document the writers of 
which delight in plays upon w'ords. is given as ^ 

synonym of f^^TT Hemachandra. 

Metre ; Yasantatilaka — Bali became afraid lest he 
should be deprived bj' the kinsr even of that portion of 
his dominions which had been left to him by Trivikrama, 
i.e, Vi-shnu. — The original has the present tense. 

*® Metre : SiirdulavikTidita. 


« 


i 
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(V . 14.)— When he puts forth his might, the recotds, physicians, astrologers, superintendents 
lord of serpents has his reputed strength failing of gynseceums, messengers, and to the officers 

under the great weight of the lines of elephants having authority as regards elephants, horses, 

whose rutting-juice flows down in broad towns, mines (r), Sthunas and Gokidas : — 
streams resembling torrents rn.shing down from (L. 22-) — Be it known to you that, — after 
moving mountains ; distressed by the exertion having bathed here to-day in the Ganges at 
of turning up again when pressed down upon the glorious Varanasi, after having duly 

the back of the tortoise, he would completely satisfied the sacred texts, divinities, saints 

faint away if he did not inhale the thousand men, beings and the group of ancestors, after 

strong breezes from all his bending hoods.^““ having worshipped the snn whose splendour 
(L. 15.)— He it is who has homage rendered is potent in rending the veil of darkness, after 

to his feet by the circle of all Edjas. And he, havung praised him whose crest is a portion 

the most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahd- of the moon, after having performed adoration 

rajas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of the holy Vasudcva the protector of the three 

of Mahesvara,tho lord over the three Edjas, (vix.) worlds, after having sacrificed to fire an oblation 

the lord of horses, the lord of elephants and the with abundant milk, rice and sugar,— we have, 

lord of men, (like) Brihaspati in investigating in order to increase the (spiritual) merit and 

the various sciences, the illustrious J a y a c h- the fame of our parents and ourself, on Sunday, 

chandradev a, — who meditates on the the seventh lunar day in the bright half of the 

feet of the most worshipful, the supreme king month Ashadha in the twelve-hnndred-and- 
of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, the devout forty-third year, — in figures too, on Sunday 
worshipper of Mahesvara, the lord over the the 7th Sndi Ashadha 1243, — given the above- 
three jKtyas, (viz.) the lord of horses, the lord of written village with its water and dry land, 
elephantsandthe lord of men, (/i/ic) Brihaspati in -with its mines of iron and salt, with its 
investigating the various sciences, the illustrious fisher-ies, with its ravines and saline wastes, 
A'ijayachandradev a, — who meditated with the treasure in its hills and forests, with 
on the feet of the most worshipful, the supreme and including its groves of hiadhiika and 
king of Milled rajas, the supreme lord, the | mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass 
devout worshipper of Alahesvara, the lord over ; and pasture land, with what is above and below', 
the three Bdjas, (viz ) the lord of horses, the ; defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper 
lord of elephants and the lord of men, (//A-e) j boundaries, to the the illustrious 

Brihaspati in investigating the various sciences, | xVnaiiga, son of the Ilimta the illustrious 
the illustrious G 6 V i nda c h a ndradeva, — DumtA, grandson of the Bdiif a the illustrious 
who meditated on the feet of the most worship- Adhald (f), of the BhAradvaja r/dfra (and) 
ful, the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme whose three Pravaras are BhAradvaja Aiigirasa 
lord, the devout worshipper of Mahesvara, the and BArhaspatya,— (coH/caabip om)- cjij't) with 
illustrious Mad anapAladeva, — whomeditated ' (the poiiriiuj out) from the palm of our hand 

on the feet of the most worshipful, the supreme ; (of) water purified with A-»(sn-grass 

king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, thedevout | (and) ordaining (that it shall be his) as long as 
W'orshipper of Mahesvara, the illustrious C h an- moon and sun (endure). Aware (of this), you, 
d r a d e V a, who by his arm had acquired the | being ready to obey (our) commands, will make 
sovereignty over the glorious Kanyakubja : — | over (to hint) every kind of income, fixed and 

(L. 20.) — He, the victorious, commands, in- I not fixed, the due share of the produce, the 
forms and decrees to all the people assembled, j pravanihara, and so forth. 

resident at the village of K a m 0 1 !’"’(?) in the i (L. 30.) — And on this (suljeet) there are 

A s ure s a PaffuZu, andalso to the 7i<?/as,iihyA(.s, i (the foUmi-inij) verses : — [Here follow ten of 

counsellors, chaplains, warders of the | the customary benedictive and imprecatory 

gate, commanders of troops, treasurers, keepersof j verses, which it is unnecessary to translate.] 

— j — 

Metre : Sragclhara. — In the last phla the Editor in j for which I suggest or compare 1. 6 

Jour. Benj. As. Soc., Vol. X. reads and | ^nd 1. 12 See note 80 above. 

Captain Pell translates “by the firm weight.” In the , io= See Elliot, Glossary, Vol. I. p. 81. 

photoUthograph the three aksharas before are See notes on the preceding grant. 
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AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MBS. GEIEESON ; WITH AN INTEODUCTOET NOTE BY G. A. GEIEESON, B.C.S. 


TKe only apology offered for this Index is 
the want of anything better. There is no 
English-Gipsy vocabulary in existence, except 
a short one in Paspati’s excellent Memoir 
on the Language of the Gypsies as noio used in 
the Turldsh Empire, published in 1869 in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

For reasons which will be subsequently 
understood, the want of such a work was much 
felt by Dr. Hoernle and myself, when writing 
the comparative portion of our Dictionary of 
the Bihciri Language. There was plenty of 
materials available in various languages, and 
accordingly the contents of the following works 
were indexed out : — 

1. Bomano Lavo-Lil : Word Book of the 
Romany, or English-Gypsy Language, 
by George Borrow. London : John 
Murray, 1874. 

2. Etudes stir Les Tchinghtanes ou 
Bohemiens de VEmpiire Ottoman, par 
Alexandre G. Paspati, D. M., Cons- 
tantinople : Imprimerie Antoine Koro- 
mela, 1870. 

3. Eeher die Miindarten und die Wander- 
nngen der Zigeuncr Eiiropa's. Theil 
V. Marchen und Lieder der Zigeuner 
der Bukowina. Zweiter Theil. Glossar, 
von Dr. Franz Miklosich. Theile VII. 
VIII. Vergleichuiig der Zigeunermun- 
darten. Wien, in Commission bei Karl 
Gerold’s Sohn, 187.5. 

It is believed that the Index following con- 
tains all the words in the above-mentioned 
works. The first of them contains a Gipsy- 
English Vocabulary. The second a very full 
French-Gipsy and Gipsy-French one. Part V. 
of the third consists of a Bukowina-Gipsy- 
German Glossary and Parts VII. and VIII. of 
a magnificent comparative glossary of selected 
Gipsy words. Out of them, the Index, which 
may be taken as a rough draft of an English- 
Gipsy Vocabulary, has been compiled. 

Our knowledge of the Gipsy Language being 
only superficial, and only derived from the study 
of the above and similar books, we cannot hope 
that the Index is entirely free from blunders ; 
but as we have found it extremely useful for 
the purposes of comparative philology, and as 


no other similar work is available, we think it 
right to place it at the service of our fellow- 
students. Perhaps some more thorough stu- 
dent, such as Mr. Leland, may be moved by its 
example to give us a really scientific English^ 
Gipsy Dictionary. 

We have thought it best to give the Gipsy 
words, generally, exactly as they have been 
spelt by the authors above named. Tills has 
been rendered necessary by the very unscien- 
tific spelling adopted by Borrow in the Lavo- 
Lil. Not being familiar with the pronunciation 
adopted by English Gipsies, we have been 
compelled to'adbere to his spelling. Only in a 
few cases, in which there was no room for 
doubt, have we attempted to adopt a uniform 
system. Thus Borrow gives the root die, and 
immediately afterwards dickimengro, ‘an over- 
seer,’ and ’’ dikkipen,’ ‘look,’ ‘aspect.’ In all 
these cases we have spelt the root uniformly dik. 
So also elsewhere, when Borrow has given a ck 
or a hard c, we have written h. Again, where 
Borrow has written oo, we have written u. 
Thus Borrow’a poov, ‘ earth’ appears as puv. 

Paspati represents the hard palatal by tch, 
and the soft palatal by dj. W e have followed 
the English method of writing ch and j re- 
spectively. 

iliklosich complicates matters by using the 
Russian letter yere. For this we have substi- 
tuted throughout e, as its nearest English equi- 
valent, His c, t’, d’ and 1’ we have left un- 
changed. His c, s, and z we have written ch, 
sh, and zh respectively, and his ch (which 
equals the Persian we have written kh. His 
dz, and his g' we have written alike as j, his 
y as g, and his g as y. In this way his spelling 
will nearly approximate the system used in 
transliterating Indian vernaculars. 

With regard to the infinitive termination 
ava, Paspati spells it with a long a, thus, dva ; 
but Borrow am. We have used dva throughout 
to secure uniformity. Miklosich gives verbs 
in their root forms. To these we have added 
the infinitive sign dm for a similar reason. 

Part V . of Miklosich contains many Rumanian 
words, which have been borrowed by the local 
Gipsies, and which do not foiun a portion of the 
genuine vocabulary of the whole Gipsy tribe. 
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Pending the formation of a complete Gipsy- 
English Vocabnlaiy, it has been thought best 
to include these words in the Index. 

In every case we have given a reference to 
the book whence the word has been taken, so 
that no difficulty will be experienced in find- 
ing it. 

Mr. Leland has made a happy suggestion 
that the original Gipsies may have been Dorns 
of India. He points out that Romany is 
almost letter for letter the same as XRH, the 
plural of ■SjtfH is the plural form in 

the Bhoj’puri dialect of the Bihari Language. 
It was originally a genitive plural ; so that Eo- 
many-Rye, ‘a gipsy gentleman,’ may be well 
compared with the Bhoj’pun SFIH TFT, ( Skr. 

TM), ‘a king of the D 6 m s.’ The 
Bh6j’puri.speaking Dorns are a famous race, 
and they have many points of resemblance with 
the Gipsies of Europe. Thus, they are darker 
in complexion than the surrounding Biharis, 
are great thieves, live by hunting, dancing, and 
telling fortunes, their women have a reputation 
for making love-philtres and medicines to pro- 
Gipsy. 

Nom. Rom 

Obi, Sing. Romos 


cure abortion, they keep fowls (which no or- 
thodox Hindu will do), and are said to eat 
carrion. They are also great mtisicians and 
horsemen. 

Mr. Fleet has drawn my attention to a South- 
Indian inscription given in the Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XI. p. Off, in line 50 of which a certain D 6 m m a 
is mentioned. On p. 10 of the same volume, Mr. 
Fleet says with reference to him, “ in connection 
with him (Rudradeva), the first record in 
this inscription is that he subdued a certain 
P 6 m m a , whose strength evidently lay in his 
cavalry. No clue is given as to who Domma 
was ; but as dhna, dSmba, or dama, is the name 
of ‘a despised mixed caste,’ he may have been 
the leader of some aboriginal tribe, which had 
not then lost all its power.” If this conjec- 
ture is true, it would show that the poms exten- 
ded over the greater part of India, and in some 
places possessed considerable power. 

But the resemblance of the Bhoj’puri and 
Gipsy dialects is not confined to a similarity 
of name. The Gipsy gi-ammar is closely 
connected with Bhoj’puri, or with its original 
Apabhramsa Magadhi Prakrit, thus: — 


Obi. Plur. 

Nom. 

Obi. 

Genitive Termina- 
tion of nouns and 
pronouns 
3rl sing. pres. 

3rd sing. past. 

Ist sing. fut. 

Past part. 

1st sing. fut. 
Infinitive 


Romen 


kalo, 

kale 

koro 


black ’ 


Bhifpuri. 

'S|*t 

ffJT 

or 

tFri% 


Magadhi Prdkrit. 

(gen.) IFRH or fftriH 

(.gen.) 


lela, ‘ he takes ’ 
lelas, ‘ he was taking’ 
jav, ‘ I will go ’ 
gelo, ‘ gone ’ 

kama keruva, ‘ I will do ’ 
kerava, ‘ to do ’ 

These examples might be continued at great 
length ; but the above is sufficient to show the 
close grammatical connection between the two 
languages. The vocabularies possess even more 


‘he took.’ 

Ip? 

‘ I will do.’ 

‘to do.’ 

evident to any one studying the accompanying 
Index. The following mongrel, half- Gipsy, 
half-English, rhyme, taken from Borrow) will 
shew the extraordinai'y similarity of the two 



numerous points of resemblance, which will be 

vocabularies ; — 



Gipsy 1 

r The Rye lie 

mores 

adrey the 

wesh. 


English < 

* squire 

hxmts 

within 

wood. 


Bhoj’pfiri 1 

Gipsy 1 

English < 

Bhoj'puri 1 

L 

r The kaan-engro 
^ ear-fellow (.hare) 

Fit 

and 

chiriclo. 

bird. 

(Prs. JUi) 
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Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’phri 

Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’phri 

Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’phi-l 

Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’ptoi 

Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’phri 

Gipsy 
English 
Bhoj’pilri 

Tn the above it must be remembered that the 
verbal terminations of the Gipsy text are 
English, and not Gipsy. 

I propose to deal with this subject at greater 
length on a future occasion. 

In reading the Gip.sy words, it should be 
noted that the mark ^ over a vowel refers to 
accent, and not necessarily to prosodial length. 

The following abbreviations are used in the 
succeeding pages : — Eng. = Borrow’s Lai'o Lil. 
Tch. = Paspati's Etudes. 31. = Miklosich. 
Then Y. 31. 7 = 3Iik]osich, Theil VII. M. 
8 = 3Iiklosich, Thetl VIII. Gip. = Special 
Gipsy words given by Borrow ; e.g. Span. 
Gip. = Spanish Gipsy. As. = Asiatic words 
given by Paspati ; e.g. As. Tch. = Asiatic 
Gipsy. Psp. 31. = Paspati’s Memoir, referred 
(,0 above. 

ENGLISH-GIPST INDEX. 

A. 

Abandox, to, — Mukava. (Tch.) 

Abdosiinal, — Pere.skoro, (Tch.) 

Able, — Harniko, hamiku, (31.) 

Able, to bo, — Ashtiava, ashtisarava, shayava, 
shtiava, (31.) 

Above, — Opral,opre, (Eng.); opre, (Tch.); opral, 
l3I.) 

Above, from — Opral. (Tch.) 

Abroad, — Abri, (Eng.) 

Abscess,— P uknl. phukni. (Tch.) 

Accoupant, to, — Petrichiava, petrichisarava, (M.) 
Accompanied, — 3Ia!ulo. (Tch.) 

ACC03IPLISH, to,— Isprevisarava i 31.) 


leste 

’drey 

the 

wesh. 

him 

within 


wood. 

for 

leste 

him 

the 

gono. 

sack (game-bag) 

mkh 

adrey 

the 

wesh. 

tree 

within 


wood. 





chiriclo 

male-bird 

P— A-* 

N4i 

and 


chirich 

female-bird. 

rukh 

adrey 

the 

wesh. 

tree 

within 


wood. 


apw 



pireno 

and 


pireni. 

lover 

rq-^RT 

and 


lady-love. 


Account,— Moskoro, (Tch.) ; sama, (M.) 

Accuse, to,— Phukavava. (31. 8) 

Accustom, to,— Sekavilva, (31.) 

Ache, to, — Dukkerava, (Eng ) 

Acid,— Shutlo, (Tch ) 

Acquainted, to bo, with, — pinchar&va, pinjardva, 

(Tch ) 

Across, — P adlo. pawdcl, (Eng.) 

Adjudge, to, — Smlisarava, (31.) 

Advise, to, — Zhudikiava, zhndikisardva, (31.) 
Advantage, — Koshtipen, (Eng ) 

Adviser,— F dnichi, (31.) 

Afar. — Ddr, (Tch.) 

Affection,— D ll kaibd, dnkanibc, (Tch.) 
Afflicted, — Tug, tugno, (Eng.) 

Affliction, — Tugnipen, kurapen, (Eng.)'f'reu 
(31.) ^ ’ 

Afraid.— Atraish. (Eng.) 

Afraid, to bo, — TrashanioTava, (Tch.) 

After,— Palal, (Eng.); penchya, peoehi, pethoi, 
(As. Tch ) 

Afterwards,— A na palal. napalal, (Tch.) 

Again, -Pali, apopli, (Eng.); daha, (Teh.); apala, 
(Span. Gip.) ; yare, (31.) 

Age, — Phurimata, (31.) 

Agree, to, — Envoisard’ovara, (M.) 

Ague, — Bisheni, (Eng ) 

Aim, — S kdpu, (31.) 

Air, Bavol. (Eng.); ddkhos, dflkho, (Tch ) • 
diikhos, (31, 7) 

j Ale,— Levinor, (Eng ); lovina, (31. 8) 
Alehouse,— Levinor-ker, kichema, (Eng.); kerch- 
I ma, kczhma, (31., M. 7) 

j Alike, — Simtn, (Eng.) 

■ Alive, to be, — Zhud’ovava, (31.) 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


You sovs with 
sleep 

And rigs 
carries 


Oprey 

Above 

Are 


f Tuley 
J Below 

L fl^ 


{ 


Are 


the 


the 
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All, — S ore, soro, (Eng.) ; sarro, sarvil^ savore, 
. sdore, sarrore, sarine, sa’, (Tch.); sii, sa, 

(As. Tch.) ; saoro, sauro, sauro, soro, se, 
(M.) ; saToro, (M. 8) 

Almightt, — Soro-ruslo, (Eng.) 

Alms, — Lachipe, (Tch.) ; pomane, (M.) 

Alone, — Kokoro, kokoroa, bikunyie, (Eng.); kor- 
koro, k61koro(Tch.); korkoro, korkoro, (M., 
M. 7) 

Also, — Asa, asan, (Eng.) ; enke, (M.) ; vi, (M. 8) 
Always, — Sar far, (Tch.) {Paspati’s Memoir gives 
gheles). 

Among, he who is, — ^Maakamtno, maskaritno, 
(Tch.) 

Amongst, — Maskare, (Tch.) 

Ancient, — Pureno, (Eng.) 

And, — Ta, (Eng.) ; ta, te, u, (Tch.) ; a, hay, he, 
tha, thay (M.); ta, u, (M. 8) 

Angle, — K otu, (M.) 

Angel,— Enjeru, enjeros, (M.) 

Anger, — Kholin, (Tch.); khoU, (M.); kholin, 
(M.7) 

Angry, — Roshto, (Eng.); kholinakoro, kholinia- 
koro, (Tch.) ; khol'emiku, (M.) 

Angry, to be, — Kholiterava, kholasailotarava, 
jungaUovdva, (Tch.); khol'arava, rushSva, 
(M.) 

Angry, to become, — Khol’ard’ovava, (M.) 
Annihilation,— A rvani garvani, (Tch.) 
Annual, — Borslicskoro, (Tch.) 

Another, — Wafo, (Eng.); aver, (M.) 

Answer, to, — Pukkerava, (Eng.1 ; pukanar, 
(Si^an Gip.'l ; anglal dava, (Tch.) 

Ant,— ( pi. 1 Krior, (Eng.!; kin (Tch.); fire, tire, 
(M.) ; kiri. (M. 7) 

Anthill, — Mushunoy, (M.) 

Anvil, — Amuni, (Teh.) ; loh, (As. Tch.) ; vaznoli, 
(M.) ; amuni, (M. 7) 

Anxiety, — Tasas, (Tch ) 

Anxious, — Tasald, (Tch.) 

Anxiety, to be in, — Tasaliovava, (Teh.) 

Any one, — Kanek, kanek, kanek jeno, (Tch.) ; 
kanek, (il. 7) 

Ape, — Maimilna, shebeka. (Tch.) ; maimdn, (As. 
Tch.) ; maimuna, (SI. 8) 

Apes, those who caiTy in fairs, — Maimunakoro, 
(Tch.) 

Apothecary, — Drab-engro, drav-engro, (Eng.) 
Apple, — Paub, paubi, pauvi, (Eng.) ; paboy, (Him. 

Gip ) ; pabai, khapai, papai, (Tch.) ; 
phabay, (SI ) ; sev, sivi, (As. Tch.) ; 
phabay, (SI. 8) 

Apple, of or belonging to, — Pabdngoro, (Tch.) 
Apple, dried, — flucill, (SI.) 

Apple-tree, — Papalin, (Tch.) ; phabelin, (SI.) 
Apple, wild, — Peduryaoa, padurece, pedurece, 
(M.) 


Apprehended,— L innow, (Eng.) 

Approach, to, — Pashiovava, (Tch.) ; pashovava, 
(M.) 

April, — A prir, (SI.) 

Apron,— J oddakaye, (Eng.) 

Arm, — ( pl.)Murces, mui-sior, (Eng.); musi, (dim.), 
musori, (Tch.); murciales, (Span. Gip.); 
musi, (SI. 8) 

Armful, — A ngali, (Tch.) ; angali, (SI. 7) 
Armpit, — K ak, (Tch.) 

Army, — 6ste, oaste, (SI ) 

Around, — E mprezhhr, (SI.) ; trnyal, (SI. 8) 
Arrest, — A rishte, (SI.) 

Arrive, to, — Resava, (Tch.) ; aresava, (SI.) 
Arrive, to cause to, — Resavava, (Tch.) 

Arrow, — O kia, (Tch ); sejyata, (SI.) 

Arrow, to shoot with, — Sejyetesarava, (SI.) 

As, — Sar, (Eng.); an, ani, in, eni, (Tch.); vari, 
(As. Teh.); kana, kana, sar, (SI.); sar, 
(SI. 8) 

As YET, — Ojai, atghai, (Tch.) 

Ashamed, — A ladge, (Eng.) ; lajano, lajavo, (Tch.) 
Ashamed, to be, — Lajava, (Tch.) 

AlSHES, — prahos, (Tch.); char, (As. Tch.); shar, 
(M ) ; prakhos, (SI. 8) 

Ask, to, — Puchava, (Eng.) ; puchava, pachava, 
mangava, (Tch.) ; mangava, pushava. 
(SI.); mangava, phuchava, (SI. 8) 

Ass, — MaUla, (Eng.); kher, kfer, fer, (dim.) kher- 
oro, (pi.) khclel, (Teh.) ; kar, (As. Tch ), 
magari. (SI.); kher. (SI. 7) 

.■Vss, female, — Kherni. (Tch.); magarica, (SI.) 
Ass AND foal, — S lailla and posh, (Eng.) 

Ass, of or belonging to,— Kherano, (fern.) kher- 
niakoro. (Teh.) 

Ass-driver,— Khereskoro. (Tch.) 

.ISSASSIN, — Slanushfari. (Tch.) 

.Issassinate, to,— Cliinava, miu'darava, (Tch.) ; le 
mar, (As. Teh.) 

Assemble, to, — Ghedava, (Tch.) ; fidava, (SI.) ; 
gedava. (SI 7) 

Assent, to, — Pristinisai-ava, envoiava, (SI.) 
Assist.ance, — N anash, nanashu, (SI.) 

At, — P asha, pasho, (SI.) 

At all, — A sarlas, (Eng ) 

Attain, to, — Piesava, (Teh.) ; aresava, (SI.) 
Attorney, — S leudetari, (SI.) 

Audience. — S hunaben, (Eng.) 

Auger,— B oldini, pripui. pripai, (Tch.) 

Aunt, — B ebi, (Eng.l ; bibi, bibo, kakijali, (Tch ) ; 

bibio, (As Teh ) ; bibi, (SI. 7) 

Autumn, — P ahiz, (As Teh.) 

Aviary, — C hirikleskey tan, (Eng.) 

Awake, to, — Jongarava, (Eng.) ; trizisai'd'ovava, 
trezosard'ovava, (SI ) 

Awaken, to. — Jangava. (Teh.) ; ushf avava, (SI.) ; 
jangava, (SI. 7) 
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Awakes', to cause to, — Jangavava, (Teh ) 
Awakened, to be, — Janganiovava, (Teh.) 

Axe, — Chuia-mengi-o, (Eng.) ; tover,tovel,(Tch.) ; 
toTer, tover, (M.) 

Axe-seller, — T overfekoro, (Tch.) 

Axles, — B utiichi, (M.) 

B. 

Back, (adv.) — Pali, (Eng); palal, palpale, pal- 
pali, (M.) 

Back, (sub.) — Dumd, (dim.) dumoro, (Tch.) ; piish- 
to, (As. Teh.); dunio, (M. 7 ) 
Back-ground, — F imdu, ^M,) 

Backwards, — P alal, palpale, palpali, (M.) 

Back again, — Palal, (Eng.) 

Bacon, — B allivas, (Eng.) ; baliba. (Span. Gip ) 
Bad, — V assavo, vassavi. wafodu, wafudo, (Eng.) ; 

gorko, (Tch.) ; kharabi, (As. Tch.) ; zhun- 
galo, (M.) ; phuy, (M. 8) 

Bad place,— W afudo-tan, (Eng.) 

Badly, — N ashl, zhungales, (M.) 

Badness, — W afudo-pen, (Eng.); nasulimas, nasu- 
lipi, (M.) 

Bag, — G ono, (Eng.); gono, (Tch.); burddhu, 
galav, (M.) ; gono, (M. 7) 

Bag-maker, — G oneskoro. kaliai-do, (Tch ) 
Bag-pipe,— G aida, (Teh.) 

Baker,— ilorro-mongro, (Eng.) ; boveskoro, man- 
reskoro. chameskoro, (Tch.) 

Bald,— P aku, (Tch.) ; pako, (M. 8) 

Ball, — B al, (il.) 

Band, — D orl, plana, bandipo, banloipe, (Tch.) 
Bank, (elerated ground) — Chumba, (Eng.) 

Bank, (counting-house) Luvra-mengro-ker, 

(Eng.) 

Bank up, to, — Pashlia keraca, (Tch.) 

Banker. — Luvvo-mengro, (Eng ) 

Banker's house. — Luvro-mengro-ker, (Eng.) 
Baptism,— Bolipd, (Tch.) 

B.aptize. to, — Bollara, (Eng.); bolaxa, (Tch.); 
bolava, (JI.) 

Baptize, to cause to, — BolavaFa, (Tch.) 
Baptized, to be, — Bulghiovava, raptizava, (Tch.) 
bold'ovava (M.) 

Baptized, child who is, — Shinu, finu, nanash, 
nanashu, (M.) 

Bare-pooted, — N anghepiurengoro, pimango, pin- 
ango, (Tch.) 

Bark, to, — BasMva, (M ) 

Barley, — Joy, (Tch.) ; jev, (As. Tch ) ; zhdu, (JI ) , 
joY, (M. 7 ) 

Barley, one -nho sells, — Joveskoro, (Tch ) 

Barn. — Gran, (Eng ) ; shdra. (M.) 

Barn-door, — Gr.m-Y uddiu-, (Eng.) 

Barn-door FOWL,—Gran-wudJur-chiriclo, (Eng.) 

Barrel.- P olnbuku, (dim.) bahlka, (31.) 
Bashfulnlss,— L aj. lach. lajaihe, (Tch ) 


Basket, — Kipsi, kuesni, kushnl, kusni, (Eng.V; 

quicia(Span. Gip.) ; koshnika, sevli, (dim.) 
sevlori, (Tch.) ; sevli, (M. 8) 
Basket-making, — Hosdopa, (M.) 

Baskets, one who makes or sells, — Sevliengoro, 
(Tch.) 

Bastard, — Bostai-is, (Eng.) 

Bath, — B agnia, tatto (Tch.) ; nayeripi, skeldilshka, 
skahlilshka. (31.) 

Bath-servant, — Bagniakoro, (Tch.) 

Bathe, to, — Nayarava, (31.); nandava, (31. 8) 
Bathe oneself, to, — Nayard’ovava, (M.) 
Battle,— 3Iarihe, (Tch.) ; maripi, (31.) 

Be, to, — Isom (I am), )Tch.); asti (he is) (As. 

Tch.) ; avava, isava, (M.) 

Beadle, — Gav-engro, (Eng.) 

Beam, — K asht, (31.) 

Bean, — Boh, (Eng.) ; hobi, bopi, (dim. pi.) bobolia, 
(Tch.) ; bobi, (31. 7) 

Bear, — Richini, (Tch.); birch, (As. Tch.); risho, 
(fern.) rizhni, (pi.) flrshi, (31.) ; (fern.) 
richini, (31. 8) 

Bear, one who leads, in fairs, — Richiniengoro, 
(Tch.) 

Bear, to,— Riggurava, (Eng.) 

Bear children, to, — Benava, (31. 7) 

Bear in mind, to, — Rigava in yi, (Eng.) 

Beard, — Jor. chor, (Tch.); shor, (31.); chor, 
(31. 7) ; pahuni, (31. 8) 

Bearded, — Jorengoro, (Tch.) 

Beast, — "F ita. (31 ) 

Beat, to,— Nctavava, (Eng.); marava, (Tch.l; 
maritva, (31.) 

Beat, to cause to, — 3Iaravava, mardarara, (Tch.) 
Beating, — KOrapen, (Eng.) 

Beautiful,— Sukar, shukilr. (Tch.); bakyz, pak- 
ezi, (As. Tch ); (dun.) siikaroro, chordo. 
(Tch.); shukar, mendm, (31); shukar 
(31. 8) 

Beauty,— S ukaribc, chordipe. (Tch.) 

Because.— So.star, (Tch.) ; ko, (31.) ' 

Because of,— A' a-sh, (31 ) 

Become, to,— Uv.lva, (Tch.); avava, kerd'ovava, 
(M.) ; nvava, (31. 81 

Bed,— IToddrus, wuddrus, (Eng.); troni, (Tch.) ; 
hkhcr, (As. Tch); patos, (Hun. Gip.); 
charipe, (Span Gip.); Itelika, pfito, pfitu 
than, (31 ) ; chiben. (31. 7) ; vodro! 
(31. 8) 

Bed, in— Pa.shlo, vTch.) 

Bee,— Gudlo-pi.shen, bata, (Eng.) ; burli, berilli, 
(Tch ); biruli, (M.); burli, (31. 7) 
Beech,— Fagu. (31.) 

Beer.— Lovina, f3I. 8) 

Beet-root,— Dip, (As. Tch.) 

Before,— Anglo, (Eng.) ; vegur, (As. Tch.); ang- 
lal, (31.); angle, (M. 7) 


€ 
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Beg, to — Mangava, (Eng.) ; mangava, (Tcli.) ; 

mangava, rudiava, rudisarava, rudisard’o- 
vaya, (M.) 

Beget, to, — BenS,va, (Tcli.) 

Beggae, — Manga-mengro, tororo, (Eng.) 

Begging, the trade of, — Mangipen, (Eng.) 

Begin, to — Arkhevava, (Tcli.); urziava, ui-zesa- 
rava, (M.) 

Behind, — P alal, (Eng.) ; pale, palpale (Tch.) ; 

pencliy’a, pechoi, petlioi, (As. Tcli.); 
pala, pala, (M.) ; pale. (M. 8) 

Behind, from, — Palal, (Tch.) 

Belch, — K ockarida, (M. 7) 

Believe, to, — Pakiava, (Tch.); pat’aava, (M., 
M 8) 

Believed, to he, — Pakianiovava, (Tch.) 

Believe, I,. — ApasaveUo, (Eng.) 

Bell, — Klopotu, klupotii, (M.) 

Bellows — Pude-mengri, (Eng.) ; pishot, (Tch. 

M. 8) 

Belly, — Per, pur, (Eng.) ; bor, por, per, (Tch,); 
por, per, (M.); per, (M. 8) 

Below,— T uld, tidey, (Eng.); tele, fele, (adj.) 

telalutnu, telaluno, (Tch.); tele, till, teli, 

(M.) 

Below, from, — teldl, (Tch.) 

Belt, — Kidstik, (Tch.) 

Bench,— Laice, layca, oslonii,(pl.) skamena, (M.) 


Bend, to — Band'arava, (M.) 

Beneath, — See Below. 

Berry, — Durril, (pi.) durrilau, durilyor, (Eng.) 
Besides, — ^Tuldm, (Tch.) 

Besprinkle, to — Stropiava, stropisarava, (M.) 
Betrayer, — Khokhamno, (M.) 

Betrothal, — Logodna, (M.) ; biav, (M. 7) 
Better, — Ferreder, feter, (Eng ) ; feter, (Span. 

Gip.); feder, (M. 7) 

Between, — maskare, (Tch.) 

Beverage, — Pibe, (Tch.); (pi.) pimata, (M.) 
Beware, to, — Gei-a.va(Gare in oiig.),rakava,(Eng. ) 
Bewitch, to, — Chovahanava, dukava, dukkerava. 
(Eng.) 

Bey, — Gh’alti, (As. Tch.) 

Beyond, — Ent'al, (M.) 

Big, — Boro. (Eng.) ; tulo, (Tch ) 

Big, to become — Tuliovava, (Tch.) 

Big with child, — Bori, (Eng.) ; kabni, kamni, 
(Tch.); sec Pregnant. 

Bind, to — Pandava, (Eng.) ; phandava, (M., M. 8). 
Bird, — Chericlo, chiriclo, (Eng.) ; chii-iclo, (dim.) 
chii-icloro, (Tch.) ; tayer, (As. Tch.) ; che- 
rikli, (M.); chiriclo, (M. 7) 

Bird-cage, — Chiricleskey tan, (Eng.) ; kilshka, 
klltka, (M.) 

Birth, — Ben, (Tch.) 

Bite, — Dantdipe, (Tch.) 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE AUTHORS CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF THE 

KUSHANS. 

BY EDW.tED THOMAS, F K.S. 


In this Journal^ Vol. XII. p. C ff. there appeared 
a paper of mine on “ ludo-Scychiau Coins with 
Hindi legends.” Duiing the course of the colla- 
teral investigations, I had occasion to refer to 
the oliseure history of the Kashans, in regard to 
which I was alile to glean but little information. 
Singular to say, in the latter part of the same 
year, an article was published in the J^iirnal 
Asiatiqite coutaining very impiortaut contributions 
to our knowledge of the migratory m'lvements 
of Central Asian tribes, the new materials for 
which were contributed by bitberto uiiexamiued 
texts of the Chinese chroniclers. 

In the article in question, M. Ed. Specbt.^ 
while carefully recognizing and regarding the 
labours of De Guignes and other learned French- 
men, who led the way to the study of the Chinese 
authors, endeavours to base his new transla- 
tions upon a general disregard of what he 
calls the “ Compilateurs Chinois,” and to have ro- 
coui-se to the more authentic d(3cuments of the 
Tching-sse* — which was the original source from 

^ Etvjle!^ sirr VAttie Centrals, d’apres hiatoriens 
Chinois (M. Edouard Specht), p. 117, 18S3 [October, 


whence Ma-twan-lin and others derived their 
information 

I have, therefore, copied out the subjoined ex- 
tracts, coneeniing the history of the Kushans, for 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary — retaining 
them, however, intentionally, in their French 
garb, in order to pi-eserve the integrity of the 
2 >ropor names. 

M. SiJocht, in his introductory remarks, is 
careful to get rid of the confusion, existing in 
some quartei-s. as to the identity of the Kushans 
and the Etdithalitos. He observes — 

“M. Yivieudo Saint-ilartia avait cru trouver 
daus Ics articles de 1 eiieyclopedie de Ma-touan- 
lin conoernant les Yue-tobi et les Ye-tha, la 
preuve positive que ces deux pcupiles no dift'e'raient 
entre eux iii par le nom, ni par les mceurs et les 
habitudes ; qu’en un mot, los Indo-Scytbos et h'S 
Epibtbalites ne faisaient qu’uiie seule et mome 
nation. Cette opinion est peremptoirement re- 
futee par I'inspeotion des documents que nous 
donnons. D’abord, le nom de Ye'-tba n’existe 

November, December.] 

® tVylie, Holes on Chinese Literature, pp. 12-19. 
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meme pas ; c’est tme abreviation a I’asage des 
Cbinois du nom complet Te-ta-i-li-to, qui corre- 
spond a Epbthalites. Par la tombe I’identification 
du nom des Te-tha avec celui des Tue-tchi 
d’une part, et de I’autre avec celui des Djats du 
nord-ouest de I’Inde ; deux r&ultats qui avaient 
ete admis par plusieurs indianistes eniinents, 
Lassen en tete. Ensuite les Indo-Scythes, nom- 
mes par les Cbinois Yue-tchi ou Kouei-cbouang, 
etaient un people primitivement no made, qui est 
devenu sedentaire, et s’est assimile, au moins en 
partie, la civilisation indo-bellenique, comme le 
prouvent ses monuments, ses medailles, et ses in- 
scriptions. Les EpbtbaUtes, d'apres le temoign- 
age des recits contemporains, sont restes nomades, ' 
ils n’avaient pas de monnaies, et enfin eox seuls, et 
non leurs predecesseurs, les Yue-tcbi, pratiquaient 
la polyandide. Bref, ces deux peoples sont ab- 
solument distincts, non-seulement par lepoque a 
laquelle ils ont apparu dans I’bistou-e, mais par 
leurs moeurs et leur civilisation. 

Ce resultat vient done confirmer I’hypothese, 
emise par M. Noldeke, que les Kouebans et les 
Epbtbalites devaient etre deux peuples differents 
qui ont babite successivement les memes con- 
trees.*’ — {Tuhfxvij Geschiclite der SoLBanideUt 
p. 115, No. 2.) 

Extracts from Chinese Authors. 

Eue-tchi ou Kouchans, L'bistoire des premiers 
Han [206 ans avant Je'sus-Cbiist a 24 ans apres) 
contient, au ebapitro xevi. une description de 
I’Asie oocidentale, dont nous extrayons le passage 
suivant : — 

Le royanme des Ta-Yue'-tebi a pour capitale la 
ville de Kien-cbi,^ a 11,600 li Jde Tcbang-ngan ; 
il ne de'pend pas du gouverneur general i^Tou- 
boul; on y compte 100,000 families, 400,000 
habitants, une armee de 100,000 bommes. A 
Test, jusqua la residence du gouverneur general, 
il y a 4,740 li; a I'ouest, jusqu’aux A-si (les 
Arsaeides\ 49 jours de marcbe, et il est limi- 
trophe au sud avec le Ki-pin (.Cophenel. [Le pays, 
le climat, les productions ainsi que les mceurs dep 
habitants, les monnaies et les marebandises qu’ 
on en tire, sont les memos que chez les A-si * *] 
Originairement les Ta-Yue-tchi etaient no- 
mades. Ils suivaient leurs troupeaux et chan- 
geaient de place avec eux, ressemblant sous ce 


rapport aux Hioung-nou. Ils comptaient au 
moins 100,000 archers ; si bien que se fiant a leurs 
forces, ils meprisaient les Hioung-nou. Ils ba- 
bitaient primitivement entre le pays de Tbun- 
[ Hoang ; ^Kona-tebeou) et le mont Ki-lixm (les 
monts cflestes). 

Apres que le tchen-yu-Mao-thun eut attaqud 
les Yue-tcbi et que le teben-yu Lao-ebang ayant 
tue leur roi, eut fait de son crane un coupe & 
boire, les Yue-tchi s’en allerent au loin, pass5rent 
au dela de Ta-Ouan, battirent les Ta-Hia dans 
I’ouest, et les soumirent. Leur chef etablit alors 
sa residence au nord de la riviere Ouei (Oxus).* 
Une petite partie de ceui qui n’avaient pu 
s’eloigner avec eux se mirent .sous la protection 
des Kbiimg des montagnes du midi, et prirent le 
nom Petits Yue-tchi. 

Pi-imitivement les Ta-hia n’avaient pas un 
souveiuin ou un magistrat principal ; chaque 
ville, chaque bourgade etait gouvemee par son 
magistrat. La population etait faible et craig- 
nait la guerre. Lorsque- les Yue-tcbi arriverent 
ils les soumirent.” 

Il y a cinq principautes : 

1 . Laprincipaute Hieou-mi, ayant pour capitale 
la vUle de Ho-me, a 2,841 li de la residence du 
gouverneur ge'neral et a 7,802 b de Yang-kouan. 

2. La principante Cbouang-mo, capitale la ville 
du memo nom, a 3,741 li de la residence du goiu'er- 
neur ge'neral et a 7,782 H de Yang-kouan. 

3. La pnneipaute Kouei-cbouang (Kouebans), 
capitale la ville Hou-tsao’ a 5,940 li de la residence 
du gouverneur g&eral et a 7,982 li de Yang- 
kouan. 

4. La principaute Hi-thun a pour capitale la 
vDle Po-mao (Bamian) a 5,902 b de la re'sidence du 
gouverneur general et a 8,202 li du Yang-kouan 

5. La priucqmute Kao-fou (Kabul) a pour 
capitale la ville du meme nom, a 6,011 li do la 
residence du gouverneur general et a 9,233 li de 
Yang-kouan. 

Ces cinq principautes de'pendent de Ta-Yue'-tebi. 

Extract from Chapter 118 of the History of the 
second Han (a.d. 25 to 2201. 

Le royaumo dc Ta- Yue-tcbi. Le roi demeure 
dans la ville de Lan-chi * * * # 

Lorsque les YuAtchi furent vaincus par les 
Hioung-nou. Us passerent ebez les Ta-hia, parta- 


’ Lan-chi ; selon Mr. Kingsmill, J. E. ,9. xiv. p. ,S2 
eette ville serait Daraspa. Aapa\^a de Stnibon. On 
pourrait an.=?i bion i.dentificr Lan-chi avec Za-ria-pe, nn 
nom de Bactres. L 0.5 auteurs chinoi- ^er.aient alors 
d'aeeqrd avec les Armeniens, qui donnent B.ilkli oo'muie 
la capitale des Kouchans. Lebeau (Paris Edition of 18 '5 
lii. p. 3S6. Moses of Khorene, pa.--im^. 


, ‘ coutrte que Tchan.e-kian trouT 

les ia-lue-tchi etablis en 1 an !:?(; avant notro <tc • 
ies quitta pour aller chez les Ta-hia qui etuent au su 


(le I Uvus : la capitale cle ces demieis etait Kien- chi ou 
Lan-chi. conquiie plus tard par les Ta-Tue-chi.’* 

From the history of the Wei (220 to 280 A D.) 

Le royaume Kien-tun. qui e-t Tancienno principante 
Louei-chonanjr f Kouchans). a pour capital la ville de 
T 1 T” ^ Tche-sci'mo-.«un, a 13.500 li de Tai, 

all tit'i^eurent au milieu des montagnes et des 

Le royaume Fo-ti-cha. qui est I'aneienne principante 
Hi-thun a _ pour capitale la ville do Po-mao (Bamian, a 
I ouest de Kien-tuu, a 13,600 li de Tai. 
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gereni leur royaume en cinq principautes qui 
etaieut Hicou-mi, Ciiauang-mo, Kouei-chonang- 
Hi-thun, Tou-mi iKao-fon i*'. 

Environ cent ans apres, le prince de Konei- 
cliouang, Kieou-.tsieou-khio, attaqua et snlqugua 
les quatro autres principautis. et sc constitua roi 
d’un royaumc qui fnt appele Kouci-chouang (Kon- 
ciians). 

Ce prince envahit lo pays doa A-si ; il s’ompaia 
dn tcrritoiro de Kao-fon Kabul , dtHruisit aussi 
Po-ta et lo Ki-pin C'oplicne: et dcvinf com- 
plMcment inaitre de ccs eontives. Kieon-tsicoU- 
khii) mourut ii quatrc-viiigts ans environ: son tils 
Yeu-ka i-tcbin-tai’ monta sur 1.- trijnc, i) conquit le 
Tliien-tcUou d'liide) et y etablit dos geucnuis qtii 
gouvcrnaieut an nom des Tue-tclii. 

Lepuis cetto epo'pue cette nation fut riche et 
pnissanto. 

Tons les pays on pa riant du sonverain Fappel- 
lent roi des Kouei-ehoiiang iKouohans'. Les 
Hun les Chinuis', scion leur aueiouno denomina- 
tion, les nomuient les Ta-Yue telii ' 

Tlic French translator enters into a critical 
♦ 'Saminution of the exact date iiupiied in the 
tevm “environ cent ans apros” — and considers that 
it must be held to refer to the complete Conquest 
of the Ta-bia. and not, as might he supposed from 
the words of ^la-twau-liu, to 100 years after 
the jouruey of Tchang-kiau, towards 126 B C,"“ 
This iuferonce is further conriruied by the non- 
mention of this eonquest in the \sork jtwt cited, 
whieli d,it..s from 2o .V u. The French e.uiimeu- 
tator would tlieret’ov.p’ae ‘thisevcur in21 .c !> .up 
to whieii time the Second Han continued to reign 
However, with so loose an expression as about 
Ido years, we need not seek to he very precise in 
our speculative^ results, 

Indeed. M E. Siieeht in his final summary 
contents himsedf tvith saying, “ Le fils de Kicou- 
tsieou-khio conquit ITude, et eette emi'U-e dura 
depjuis le milieu du premier sii'Cle de iiotre ere 
jusqne vers le commencement du cinquieme 
siccle.” 

Subsequent estraols give us some intoimation 
of the decadence of the Kuslians, which may as 
well be reproduced hero. 

Le compenilimn dos ^Yt■i ooiupiose pvar In-houan 
nous apprend qn'ii Fepoque des trois royanmes 

ill.SClil 


I t220 a 280) “le royaume de Ki-pin (Cophene\ ainsi 
\ que ceux de Ta-hia, de Kao-fon i Kabul) et de 
I Thien-tchou irindeh etaient sous la domination 
! des Ta-Yue'-tchi.’’ Quoique I'histoire du Tsiu 
^26-5 il 419) ne donne pas de notice sur les 
Kouchaus, les Ta-Yue-tchi sont cites comme 
etant an sud des Ta-Ouan. 

Dans rhistoiiv des Wei plSu ii .556' nous 
tronvons sur ce penple les deux notices suivantes, 
qui nous q)arlent de la fin de leur empire dans hi 
Baetii:me. 

Le rojuinme des Ta-Yue'-tehi a pour capitale la 
ville de Lou-kien-chi a Toiiest de Fo-ti-eha * * 
lls passerciit alor.s ,'i roccident et s'etalilirent 
dans hi ville de Po-lo, a 2.100 11 de Fo-ti-elui. 
L 'ur roi, Ki-to-lo, prince brave et guerrier. leva 
uno .irme'e, passa an midi dos grands montagnes, 
fit un invasion dans ITnde du nord, et les cinq 
royaiiuies au nord do Kaa-thodo so soumirent a 
lui. 

In conclusion, I have to advert to the casual 
mention of the change in the government of the 
C'.umtry, bmught about by the conquest of the 
Ku^haus— in the substitution of the military 
chiefs for local iJet/us.® What direct effect this 
may h;ive had on the population at large we have 
no means of knowing, but it looks like the mere 
centralisation of a trib.il empire, and the entrust- 
ing of subordinate power to responsible members 
of tbeir own liody, in supercossion of the irregu- 
lar and ofti.ai conflicting interests of the old 
Hindu rulers. 

Anil th's is the exact state of things our coins 
bear testiin.' ny to — wehave no E ijus or 2Inhdi-dJns 
— as noticed in my previous piaper. — the legends, 

' written in a downward Chinese fa.shion, give ns 
all ti >hl eleven luuuos of generals with more or less 
.Soythie designations, while their sectional tribal 
si.‘pt is always caivfully added, as theii- quasi title 
to rule. 

The multitude of these gold coins extant, and 
the range of the localities whore they are found 
testifies to the ample power and long sway of 
this exotic dynast}', and fully explains the frequent 
reference by the home •' conquerors of the 
iScythians.’" whi'-h got to be a brag- word with the 
i pretending ' Yikrumadityas' of India in these 
later tiuies. 

.LAKE A. 


AFGH.kYIST.AN IN AYESTIC C-EOGE.'.PHT. 

At thi? present time, when the moimtain 
regioiis of the P.iroj-iamissns will, in all i robability. 

•' Cf. T.a-.'ri. 2a.t Edit. Vot. II. p 8ii6; Geueral 
Gutinmiiliaui, Jr-'.v Ind.Xol. II. p 00 ; 4 ol. \ . ( 

^ ’ ^L'dipiu. ili'-teri/ rf the Lotcer E>r>pire, Paris l.s-3. 
(Edition M de S. Martin > Tome III. p- 330; 'lahariy 


\ IniYc* OH'"'? iiioro to piay tat ir accii't-iii'.-'d ii'rtiii 
hi^tary ns a bill vnr’t: Tiu\’ai-.ra ‘ii 

tbe oarllost cd tli.* country 

Nbi-p'ke, p. 7. 

^ *1 ill th-j Joif i">al Ss'f-":'.-' 

Btti'jiil, \ oi. \ i. p. I'j 
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pi-eserved in the Av's-it'i . may attract tlie atten- 
tion of tlie stuileut of Eastern liEt ny. Tlie 
Ar:<fiy, like otlier reliLtioiis Ijooks of tlie East, 
deals "eiierally witli my tliieal loealitie-, i-atlier than 
with details of real ti)iiooiV|.hy. An exeej.tion to 
this rule with I'eami'il to tiie rivers of Afohauiitan 
will, therefore, he all the more entitled to our 
interest , 

Alhtliiii the limits of At“hauEt.'m and its former 
deiiendeueles we recognise tlie ■■I'Oiverful, faithful 
Muurva ’ as the modern iVIerv. little de^t rving 
these epith.ets, the “ beautiful Ba kh d ]i i" as Balkh, 
H a r a e v a a.s Hhat. the un 'imlain Y a i t i g a li s a 
as the Eli Jgliiz of I’eeeut iiot.jj-iety. The If a r a h 
aiti ( etymologically Corresj.onding to .Samskrit 
Sarasrati i lias lieeii kiiowu in sueees.'ive ago’S as 
'Afiayuros and A r g li a n d a h i near Qandahar h hut 
more important for Ave-tic geograply is the large 
stream of which it is a trilmtary, the “ bountiful, 
glori' lus H a e t ii m a fi t.” the 'EriipnrSpos and H e r- 
11! a 11 d u s of classic authors, the modem Ilelmand. 
It waters the Country of Sistaii .SaKaordi'tji where, 
since time immemorial, the epic tradition of Iran 
has localised its greatest national heroes, and 
tchere, even in oiu’ days, one of the indigenous 
fiunilies pift^tidly claims, as Kajanians, to Ixi 
descended fiom tlie legendary kings of Iran. 
Long indeed have such reminiscences of heroic 
times liugeiV'l about the river. lYe receive au 
unusually detailed account of its origin and 
eiiui'se iu“t in tliat Yns/d vchich is mainly devoted 
to the praise of " kingly .glory," as connected with 
i.iv.ful rule over Ivan. There we i-ead i Y(i>.hf xiv 
I'C ) : coiif. Siicrcil BouLs of the EoA, Vol. XXIIi 
1'. of its conuterpart, " which is altaehed 

to the river llaetumaut, as it runs iiicivasing 
r()ward.s the lake izi'injo') Ivasava. fi'ctin wliiTO 
the mountain Ushidao stands, round ahont 
whose foot mountain streams gather in iihuu- 
dance. 

A glance at the map shows the lake KaAiva 
:or Kahiva, according to some MSS.) to ho the 
ureat laguiie in the depros.sion of .Sistiiu. wliieh 
its jire-.nit neighbours simply call the Zirra 
' dn-ived from Zand zrayd ; i.e. ‘lake'). .Similarly, 
the name L'diidao, aithoxigh it cannot he tr.ieed 
to ,T more r-ie.-nt j.eriod, must apply to the lofty 
mountam rang.;- formed by the Kuh-i-Baba and 
it- coutiuualioii towards the west, the Siah Kdh, 
from whenc'. the Ilelmand itself, with all its 
n e thci-n tributaries, takes it.s beginning. 

Eor a fuller deserijrtion of this river svslcm, 
('ll .ii'ly alKiiled to in the above-oii :ted text, wo 
rii .oi'! ii.ifar.'jly look first to the p,i--;ig, s 

fill' e me of tbe N iatiM.ee e-l ia the 

'■ ■•’..1 V i’-loll ]!1 e '07’tt . 'Li-e w.t’l a (Uy-t ey*.'. 'Tjoine 

1 ..^. 1 itioii yi hiv'i.7,7ur tlehla-.r eacc I on At.S. evi- 


' iiuiiiedi.itely following; but here we stumble on 
ditiieulties which have puzzled in no small degree 
I iuteipreter.s of the Arr.sfu They are Con^ideiably 
I agegravated by the unfortunate eircumst;inc'£..s that 
( Pars'! .scholarship h,us left its entirely destitute (rf 
any traditional help for this particular Yu^ht. 
The passage in ipicstion. simple in its .structure. 
Contains a comptiratively large nuinber of tvhat 
apparently are adjectives. Their et viuology and 
their position in the contest suggest their being 
appropriate epithets to somjthiug like a liver. 
But just this noun so eagerly looke 1 for cannot 
be found. It wa-s the new editor of the -l/v.sh!, 

I Professor Geldner YdAtf. ■'^tuttgart, IStH , to 
whom the happy thought first oeeiiiTedof lookiug 
among these apparent adjectives for the indi-.i.eu- 
sahle eoniideuient implied by their pr>'.s"nee — iv.-il 
river names. He advanced thi.s exj hmation for 
the Wt four of those nnmtioued In hnv ; but 
the difficulty of identifying- any of tiie^c four 
names on the mapi seeni.s to have induee 1, .-ub.(c- 
cpiently, this distinguished Zand i,eho!uv t" re- 
strict his hypotlie^it! to only two of the;u. I shall 
endeavour to produce in the foil,, wing remarks 
such evidence as may justify the udditiou of I'ight 
now river names to the geograpliieal index of tiio 
ArcAn. Our version of the interesting jiassage 
whieh follow.s immediately on the one tran.slated 
above, mu 4 , for tiic prownt. take for granted 
what has .still to b - j roved. 

! "At its fi.ot (the Mount lin U7iiid,l i) guslies 
' and tlows forth tlie II' .'istra mid the H- a.Ip;i. 

the Fradatha and the In-aulif-al H ' a r e ii- 
; auhaiti. and U .s t a v a it i, the mighty, and 
; Urv.idha. rich of pu.siiue.s, m.-l the E r e z i 
j ami Z a reii n m a i t i : at its foi.u g-u-h.-H and 
, flows foith tlie huiuitiiuh glorious II e 1 m ,i n d.‘- 
. s Welling it s white waves .-j. rolling dow u its eopi- 
ous floods.'’ 

As vv'e have no means for ideutlfviiig thc-.e 
rivers besides their mimes, which, if -lu.-v r.-maim-d 
in Use for a longer period, must have uudergon.' 
j c-jnsidei-able phonetic changes, it will ho .s;ifest 
j to turn first to those Sources of geographical 
I Information whicli rank in respect to their age 
neai'cst to the Arcsf,;— the report, s 'of classic 
authcirs. Portnnately. us far as Ariana is con- 
cerned, they are ba.sed to a great extent on a 
very exact survey made under the Seleukidan 
j rule. 

I Pliny, speaking of the districts to tlio south i.f 
I Aria I Hirkl'i, mention , th.7 rivers P h a r n a e o t i s 
I and Ophradns 1 he. 6 (pp.Ifios of the Greek 
ortg-nali, vvine'g Totn.ir'i Imk. in Ijis exhaustive 

; flone" Tri.. wofo' if. 'Cii >iag tli.7 cyiir-e of the river 
ar- not 1 1. ir lu det.ul, tin: there is no doaoC ;ihout tlieir 
yoiiural iJUi'Gort. 
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treatitjo ou the corroipouJiug portion of tlie 
Tabula Peutiu'j'^rauu (Proceeding-: of the Viennese 
Academy, 18331, has x-eeo:i;nised as the modern 
Ha r rut Rud and FarahRild. They Loth 
flow from the west-.n-ii part of the S i a h K 6 h 
into the lake of .Sist "in. The form Fu ruald-ati. 
which is .suggested by Tomaschek as the original 
and native one for Pharuacotis, rej.u-esents exactly 
our Zand H'areuanliaiti in Persian pronuncia- 
tion. The sub.stautive hfarenaji glory,” as 
contained in HLareaaiihaiti (hi a r.jioi a -f suffix 
vaiti\, assiuLies in the Old Per...i,in dial.eot the 
form oifaraa. Thus the Old Persian Viiidajiiriiu, 
1‘rracpcpvTji^ is the exact e.piivaleiit of the Zand 
Vinda-h' arenah " winning glory.” A striking 
parallel to the doublet H' arenauhaiti — Pharn.ico- 
tis is furnished by the indilf event use of the names 
Zapayytt'ivr) and SjCiyyidi'i], Zjpd-yyai and Apdyya, 
for the n ,‘lghbouring di triet and its inhabitancs, 
the changi' of initial Z into _D being a well-kmiwu 
characteristic of Persian pronunciation, as com- 
pared with Zand 

For proving the identity of the Fr.idatha 
of our Zand text with lOR’liradus, Farali Rud,. 
we can utilise tlie ailditional evidence of those 
names iiy which tlie old town Faruh on the 
left bank of the Far.lh Rdd was km.iwn in the 
Makedouiau epoch. In the itinerary of Isi.ldros 
of Kluirax tlii.s ttoXis piyla-Tii is e.dled liy the 
modern name ; but .Steplianos By/antios. 
ha.s preseri'ed a moie aiieiiuit iorin in tli*‘ f.tllow- 
in.g e.xcerpt : 'I’piiSu uriXir eu’ Si'nyydis rj-r ’.tXt.f.ii Spuv 
llpot^ttiUrtu:' pf ruji'il/i.'aju'. lIp" /cs.-cri i is. m i.ii.d, a 
litoral reiidofiiig of Z.iiid jraJ. dlri, wld* ii. in 
common use as iieui-r, m.'.m.s dlccr.illy "pro- 
■licioiiey'd. ■' progi'o- •• iiu ro.'.,e. 

Tlie Farah Utid is llm ne.xt iiidepeiidonf affiuent 
of the Haniuii or Zlrra to the ea-.t of tiie H.irnit 
Rud; on the other luiiid. the Fradatlia is pbi -'.d in 
our li.st imiiicdiat'dy before the H' aivn.inhaiti 
We are, tlierofore, iuelined to look t.>wards the 
east for rivers, w ith which the preceding two — the 
IP'aspa and ll'.i.stra — iii.iy be idciitiiied \\ Uiid 
on the map of South .tfgh.iiii-t.'iii two, iiialn livers 
in a correspoiidiiiig position, whose ii.aucs must 
remind iis of the Avestic forms — the Khiis;, .is 
Ehdand the Khash Ri'nl. Coming fisuii the 
southern slope of the Siali K'h they both r.ach 
the eastern ba.sin of the laguiie, where the lower 
course of the Ilelmaml is lost. In Kluis]^,is. 
a place on the upper course of the lvlins|'as 
Rfid, we may recognise the town Ix lions pa. 
mentioned by Ptolemy in Arakho-ia The ’name 
H' asi.ia means ■■ having e ood hoi's g’ ami seems 
to have a favourite de-ignatioii for liia r.- in 

Iran Besides the famous K li o a s p C s ne.ir .8usa, 

2 p/, „ ,7. 


I whose water was supplied to the ” Great King” 
I 'wherever he moved tHerod. i. 133), we hear of 
i another Khoaspes, a tribiit-ai'y of the Kabul river. 
I The station C os a t a, given by the AaoiVjinous 
Bacenan:. but mlssingin the Tahiihi Pcniiitgcrana. 
refers evidently to the town K h a s h. nieiiti..>ued 
already by older -\rab geographei-s, oU the bank 
'■ of the Khash Rhd. and supjilies a welcome 
: link between the Zand form H'''astra and the 
modern name of the river. XVhether the water 
' of the H' ilstra = Khash is in reality what a 
prolcible etymology of the name [conf. .S.iiiokrit 

■ sv'iftrd, V ^rudl seems to imply, — ‘' well tastiiig.'’ 
— may be decided by those who have tr.iversed 
the arid iil.iius, sti'etehiug ou both sides of the 

I lower river course. 

' There is, as yet, no indication to aid us in 
; idcntifyin.g the remaining river names. But 
fortunat'cly wo find at Ic.tst one of them recognised 
in its true char.ieter by traditional autliority. We 
read in the Baudolubli (as tran.slated by Mr. 

; West. chap. XX. Si-, Sacred Bouhe of tJi: East, 
Yol V. p. blithe following interesting pas.sage : — 

! " Regarding Fr.isiyav, they .say that a thousand 

spriii.gs were eouducted away hy him into the 
' sea Kyansih (the KrGava of the Avesta). . . ; and 
ho eondiic'ted the spring Zai'inmand, tvhioh is the 
Heiuiiiand river th ‘y say, into the same sea ; and 
he eoiidiicted the seven navigable waters of the 
source of the Skiehiietii river into the .same sea, 
and mad-.' men settle there.” 

The eoiiiieximi with the II e t I'l m a n d shows 
el ai'ly that the' Z a r i um .1 n d of the BiuiJ'diiAi 
ix the Z.ii'ciiu'.uaiti of our text. But no fur- 
tli'ii' light e.ui be gained at present from this 

■ i'-!'l.ited st.it jiii'.'iit. XVliether the " s-ece.i uavi- 
' gable Waters of the soiiree Vaehaeni.” men- 

tione'l besides the Zariiuaand. la ar any rela'dau to 
till' sev'-ii rivers wlmse n,;'.ii>'S appeiir in the Ya-ht 
' passage discussed above, beslil.js the Zarenumaiti, 
must like', Lie remain uueertaiu. 

Tli.e resemblance of tlie names and the i'lentlty 
of the epithet jit'C rii r Aira — “ rich in pastures,” 
suggest .'.line I'eLili' 'll l.ietweeu the river U r v a d a, 
and the hui'l ! i' ' Urva, nameil as the eighth 
cre.itii >11 of Ahura SLu'l.i in the tlrst eliapter of the 
\ ,,ididad: but Urva it-. 'll still I'emaiu.s a must 
obseiire jioiut in Avestic G jograpliy. In spite of 
the seautiucss of hi_-t.. dial evidence for the last 
f. >ar rlv.'i's, we U'"'! ii >1 yet renouiice allbo^''' 
of i'leiitifylng tleei-', on some future map <. f 
-kfghanist.'m. the pies.nt ones sliev.unj; eog- 
.s. icu 'US bi Liil; in su.i't-i's s,'.;ic a fur'ilier 
c;" 'oiati.)n .a ,1'S 'me.d. us wii;. pihie;, 

reveal s'lme cks.incL L,aees o- oi’.r iii'cr i,.'m(.s.“ 

Al'I’.ul .b'lglX. 

M..y IG:/', 
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Ae IliLTISTSA-TED HANDBOOK OF INDIAN AeSTS : Being 
a C'la^-ifled and Descriptive Cat.ilo^e of the Arms 
Eshibited at the India Jlusenin : with an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of the Military Hi-tory of India, hy the 
Hon. VriLBEAHAji Egeeton. 31 i.. 31. P. London : 
Allen anl Co.. 13, Waterloo PLace, ISSft. R. Svo. 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness 
of the author, a copy of the above work. It was 
quite new to me at the time, and does not appear, 
even yet, tij be known so well as it deserves ; few 
or none of my Indian friends to whom I have 
mentioned it having seen it. 

The readers of the Iii'liaH Antiquary wiU thei-e- 
fore, I hope, be glad to have their attention called 
to it. 

IVhen 3[r. Bgcvton, el.P. for Cheshire, visited 
India about the year l.Sl.'j, hisattmtion wasdrawm 
to the great variety of arms and military weapons 
he there saw. The diffijulty of obtaining accurate 
information regarding the names and origin of 
many of these led to the collect i-iu, hy him, of the j 
materials whi;h form the ba^is of the present 
publication. 

It was undertaken in th: first inst.ince, as one 
of a series of Handbooks descriptive of the differ- 
ent sections of the India Museum, but on the 
transfer of that collection, by the India Office, 
to the Kensington Museum, the design .was in- 
terrupted, and the HI mf rated Handbuok of Indian, 
AriUi was the only one of the series which saw 
the light. 

The subj .'ct has been treated by Mr. (now Lord) 
Egertoii in a very full awl exhaustive manner. 
Premising that he might have arranged the arms 
on an ethnoL'igieal, hi^t jriotil or ai'tistio basis, he 
decides, w.i think rightly, in favour of the first, 
on the ground that “ identity of arms often 
denotes identity of race to a greater extent than 
langniiige or religion, long after the more import- 
ant charact eristics of langnage and religion have 
disappeared." in illustration of which he refer.s to 
Mr. Gust's exampile of the Hindi dialect adopted 
hy the Bhils instead of their original Ko- 
laruin tongue. A similar instance is afforded 
by the Xairs on the Malabar coast, the descen- 
dants. according to Mr. Hodgson, of the Himalayan 
Newar.s, whose normal speech has given place to 
the vernacular 3Ialayalim. 

The treatise oiiens with a rapid sketch of the 
Military History of India, commencing with the 
earliest arms in use after the pre-historic period to 
the invasion of the Mughal Emperor Babar (1494- 
1.530 A.D.) Adverting first to the legendary and 
heroic epoch comprising the age of the great epics, 
and the earliest notices of the Greek writers, he 
passes to the first appearance of the Muhammadans 
in the time of the Caliphs {or Khalii’a.s} the in- 


roads of Mahmdd of Ghazni (1001-1030 A.D.) and 
the raids of 'Alaii’d-diu Khilji (1294-1312 A D.) 

The next pieriod treats of changes consequent 
on the more frequent intereoui-se between India 
and Europe, following the discovery of. the Cape 
of Good Hope, and extends from the reign of 
Biibar to the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The third chajiter deals with the transactions 
which occurred from the death of Aurangzeb to 
the fall of the ilughal Empire, which led to the 
introduction of a great variety of arms, and the 
more general use of artillery. During this period 
oceurn'd the invasion of the Afghans and the rise 
of the Marithas, followed hy the establishment of 
various European factories on the coast; the 
straggle between the French and the English, and 
their relations with the Kative powers, more parti- 
cuLarly with the recently established Muham- 
madan king<lom of JIaisllr. The last part (Chapter 
IV.) relates to the period of comparative tran- 
quillity under the supremacy of the English rule, 
during whicli the subordiuat? native princes were 
gradually brought under Subjection to the para- 
mount power, and, instead of contending with each 
other, amused themselves by drilling their fol- 
lowers on the model of tlio disciplined troops of 
their conquerors, for purposes of pageantry and 
show, while tlie military op ‘rations of the latter 
were direid ‘d again>t more distant localities on 
the North-Eist. and West, and the chapter closes 
with the end of the fir^t Burmese w.ir in 1826. 

After these preliminarie's the luiLlior p.issos to 
the more immediate subject of his treati.so. and 
describes first the emhellishments employed in 
the oraamentation of Indian Arms, which he 
treats unJ'W the three forms of Hindi. Iranian 
(Persian) and Turanian art. These he illustrates 
at length, with apprspriat; example.s and figures, 
into the details of which we need not follow him, 
neither need we enter into an examination of the 
processes employed in the manuf.icture of many 
of the weapons, an interesting de'seription of 
which will bo found in the second part of the 
chapter, but proceed at once to the more 
practical portion which treats of the weapons 
themselves. This is founded on the India Office 
Collection as it originally stood, with further 
illustrations from the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle, that of the Prince of Wales 
made dui-ing his Indian Tour, the Tower, the 
British Museum, &o., as well as on that formed 
by himself- The whole affords a v'ery complete 
description of tlie warlike implemont-s indigenous 
to India, and also of tho.se introdneed into it by 
the frequent conquests to which it has been 
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subjected, and by tlio iiumr reus milit.ary adven- ; 
lurei’s wlio t'loclced tliitlier for service, or wre j 
incited I'v prospects of advancement or more 1 
ambitious asi'iratious. The first "roups of anus ' 
described are those of tlie AV'oriyiual and Xon- ; 
Aryan Races, comprising the bows and arrows. ! 
clubs and axes, found amonq-st the earliest in- i 
habitants of the Alainland and the Island.s | 
I.eavinq the latter he tabes a rapid "lance at the i 
pre-Aryan races of the ala.inhind, our infru- ; 
Illation regarding which is too imperfect to 
admit of an accurate cla.ssification. Ate can 
p.oiut. liowes'cr. to somii of the lue-st characteristic j 
"i-oups. such as the pastor.il r.icjs represented by 
t'le Santa IS. Ahirs. and Kuruuibaies : the more 
warlike and predatory classes like the Rliils. 
til. jars. Kolis. R'lmos'.s. Bedars and .Alarawars ; 
and thepeoj le of the north-east ‘rn tracts who ha.ve 
be n described by Colonel Dalton, and to whoin 
ill ' qencr.il term of Kol irians has been giv-n. 
Tiie>e ilisiinetions again are all more or less 
fused by the intlu'.'ne.' of language, as they are 
connected on the one hand with the Iliinii. a.n.l j 
on the other with tlm Drlviilian tuigues.^ The j 
weapons iu use among all these will he f.cnid j 
To exliihit conside'rablo uuif'irinity arising out ot 
the earliest requirements of civilized man. Its 
nonntil form is that of the staff or club which 
supports him in his w.ilk. and ticts as his ] 
lever for removing ohstaeles. or repe'ls the assault ' 
of an opponent, whether man or hcast A flint j 
inserted at the end h.xto-ncs a hattle-.ixe orh,itcb-t. j 
and the slmrp'.ned edge is thi' proto-type of the | 
sword. ATith a shorter pilece iu his h'ft hand he | 
wardsoff tlmblowsof an assailant, and by inereas- j 


India. Gonds, Kolis. Ac ; as well as of the native 
iiiliabitants of Australia. It is made of heavy 
Wood of extreme liartlncss, rai'iily of metal, frrea 
1'^ inelies to ’2 feet l.siig, and fr.ini 2 t'> 0 inches 
briiad. more or less curved, "eiievally tiat : -.ime 
are ho-tped with ivcni and with three or four srilces 
of the s.atne metal at the extremity t'l in.ibe them 
more deadly. The host specimens exactly re- 
semble the Atistr.ilian Biimeraug. and dih'er in no 
rc-peet from the weapon us-jd liy the anrient 
Egyi.tian spiort^ineu as dtpiet jd iu the toi.ihs of 
xli'' kings at Tlmlves, an example of which, found in 
a raniinny pit. is preserved in the British i>Iu-.cuni' 
Tlie form ditfevs s.iuiewli.it in diiferent parts of 
India, til it of ;iie .southern predatory tribes, as the 
f.j.traw.'irs ami Kr.'il'.ars, hec a.nes narrower at one 
end, terminating in a kiiuh c.r pommel to give a 
iinuer grip in throwing.- Tlio-e r.re of dilfcrcnt 
sires, s.mie in my p i.ss..-ssioit hhug only 221 inches, 
hut a ,-peciiuen at .Sandringham (see Plate, fig. 2l 
measures fi-lt inches round the curve. They ar.? 
of a v.-ry heavy dark-c doured wood.^ The c dlec- 
tiou of the Prince of AA^ ale's coiitams oue of fine 
steel ',Pl,iU'. fig. 2ai 10 inches long, and 21 hroa.l 
at the' hroadest part, not much thicker than a 
sword Ma-le. with a foliage pattern of silver 
running along the cnitrc, a very formidable wea- 
pon ; and also one of ivory about the same size, 
pr.ibahly intended more for show than use. Not 
improbably it may be an instanoo of the rarjrinn- 
I m.-nrione'l in the Nagamangala clipper 
pl.it'.'s. whieh Prof. Eggvling h.ts translated 
•'ivory weapons," and which Prof. Dowson sug- 
g 'sts were k"pt as trophies of victory by great 
princes' Th-' name given to this missile by the 
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invariably can-y, at them, in doing which they are 
very expert.® Similar testimony is home by 
another writer to the aecm-acy with which they 
use their little hatchets “ knocking over a hare at 
full speed with astonishing celerity and certainty 
of aim.”' “ The Baiga Gonds in the Pachmarhi 
Hills use a hatchet which they throw with great 
skill at deer and even at tigers. They alwaj's 
carry it in their hand.’ ® In the Southern Mara- 
tha Country, and also in the hill tmcts of the 
Madras Presidency, several varieties of clubs and 
sticks are in use as missiles. Some of these are 
merely short clubs from 2 to 3 feet long, heavy at 
the extremity, and go by the name of kuruniadi 
(See Plate, fig. 3). Others are simply sticks of 
vai-ious lengths strengthened by iron bands to give 
them weight. Two specimens from the Dharwar 
district, from 2 feet 7 inches to 2 feet 10 inches, 
long, heavy, and becoming gradually more curved 
and wider towards the extremity, and with a steel 
ring at either end (see Plate, fig. -1) are said to be 
favourite weapons of the Bedar caste. All these 
varieties of the throw-stick continue in use to the 
present day. In the wilder tracts, on the festival 
of the Ugfldi, which occurs on the first day of the 
soli-limar year, early in March, the whole village 
turns out armed with every available weapon, the 
great proportion being throw-sticks, the Kanarose 
tei-m for which is yese-g'Au, and heats across the 
whole area of the village lauds, sparing neither 
bird nor beast, but not venturing across the line of 
their own boundary. The pursuit of a wounded 
hare beyond these limits has led to violent affrays 
with the people of the neighbouring township, 
similarly engiiged. sometimes ending in bloodshed, 
which has brought them under the cognizance of 
the magistrate. 

Prof. Huxley, in a paper on The Geographical 
Distribution of the Chief Modijicedions of Man- 
kind, observes that “the imligenous population of 
Australia presents one of the best marked of all 
the types or principal forms of the human race,” 
a description of which he gives, founded on their 


” Higtilanrls of Cmtrnl JiuUa, p. 118. 

’ tieonee in the Salpura Range, by Eobert A. Stemdale, 
p. 52. 

* Maiuthook. p. 7C. 

“ Journal, Ethuoloprical Society, Vol. II. p. 404. 

The men of the H.nleniloa tribe, of whom so many 
fell in the actions at El-Teb .and Tamai, are described 
by an eye-witners a.s tall ami athletic, with dark skins, 
the hair divided horizontally round the head above the 
ears, the upper portion drawn up to the crown, the 
lower hang’ing down to the neck, all features of the 
Australoid t 3 'pe. 

" Schweinfurth in his Heart of Africa, Vol. II. p. 9, 
eays, “ The principal weapons of the Niam-Xiam are 
their lances and trumharhes. The word tnimhash, 
which has been incorporated into the Arabic of the 
Soudan, is the term employed to denote Generally all the 
varieties of missiles that are used by the Xe^o races. 
It should, however, properly be applied solely to that 


physical characters alone, and goes on to state 
that this group, to which he gives the name of 
Australoid, is not confined to that continent only, 
hut includes the “so-called hill-ti-ibes who inhabit 
the interior of the Dakhan in Hindustan.” To 
these he adds the Ancient Egyptians and their 
modem descendants. “ For although the Egyptian 
has been much modified by civilization and pro- 
bably by admixture, he still retains the dark skin, 
the black silky wavy hair, the long skull, the 
fleshy lips, and broadish alee of the nose which we 
know distinguished his remote ancestors, and 
which cause both him and them to approach the 
Australian and the Dasyu more nearly than they 
do any other form of mankind."* 

Now it is very remarkable that it is to these 
three groups that the use of the bomerang is 
exclusively confined, thus adding a further con- 
fiiTuation to the principle of an ethnological 
classification adopted by the author for the 
an-angement of the multifarious aims he was 
about to describe. It is true that the use of the 
throw-stick had disappeared from the debased 
inhabitants of Egypt proper, under the grinding 
influence of centuries of oppression. It is still, 
however, the national weapon of the brave and 
unsubdued people of the Soudan, improperly 
called Arabs, with whom they have nothing in 
common except their religion, and with whom 
we have recently conic into much to be lamented 
collision.*® In all the recent conflicts, armed only 
with then’ throw-sticks and* short spears, they 
rushed, regardless of the withering fire, upon the 
serried ranks of their opponents, Imrling their 
wooden missiles and endeavouring to close in with 
their speai's. Several of tliese sticks, picked up at 
random by an officer of the Black Watch after the 
action at El-Teh, are now before mo. They are 
called kolai by the Soudanese, assai in Arabic, 
and in Central Africa trumbash.^' 

The best formed are from 30 to 30 inches 
long and curved only at one end (see Plate, fig. 
a peculiarity noticed by WiLkinson** and also 


sharp flat projecfcilG of wood, a kind of bomerang, 
which is used for killiu" birds or hares or any small 
game. When the weapon is made of iron it is called 
kvlheJa. 

The use of the throw-stick was very general, 
every amateur chasseur priding himself on the dexterity 
displaj’cd with this missile, and being made of heavy 
wool, flat and offering little -surface to the air in the 
direction of its flight, the distance to which an expert 
arm could throw it was considerable ; thouish they 
always endeavoured to approach the birds as^near as 
possible under cover of the bushes or reeds. It was 
trom one foot and a quarter to two feet in lenrth and 
about one inch and a half in breadth, slightly curved at 
the upper end Its general form may be inferred from 
one found at Thebe.s by 3Ir. Burton, from those of the 
Berlin ilmseum, and from the sculptures.” Wilkinson’a 
Aiiaertt f jgphans, Vol. III. pp. 38, 39, (1837) particu- 
larly hg. 33( on p. 42. 
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found in tlie Dakhan, while others resemble the * 
huruntwli or short club.*^ The affinity of these ! 
tribes to the ancient Egyptians, is further de- 1 
ducible from their language which belongs to the 
Hamitic stock. This consists of several groups, one 
of which under the general name of Bishari (the ! 
Bishareen of late newspaper correspondents) is | 
found occupying the extensive tract between 
Abyssinia and Suakin, and the Red Sea and the 
Nile. It is described as a language of gi-eat 
/historical interest, and is supposed to be that 
used in the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Nubia. 
The different dialects of which it is composed 
are now spoken by the Hadendoa, Abuhde, Boja, 
and other tribes, known collectively to the 
Romans as the Blemmyes, and in the Middle 
Ages as the Beja.“ 

The bow is very much the same among all the 
tribes which retain its use. It is about 6 feet 
long, generally of bamboo, and strung by means j 
of a slip of cane or bamboo bark. The arrows, I 
which are from '21 to 3 feet long, are variously | 
pointed. On one occasion 1 met with a peculiaii- ; 
ty which, as far as I am aware, has not been 
noticed before. When explonng the Godavari in 
1848 we lauded to comuiuuicate with some 
natives in a forest on the bank, and examining 
their arms Colonel (now 8ir Arthur) Cotton, who 
was of the party, observed that the feathering 
of their arrows was adjusted spirally On in- I 
quiring the reason they said they had inherited ' 
the jiractice from their forefathers, and that it | 
gave the arrow a more accurate flight. 

The above description applies to all the bows 
in use among the Non- Aryan trilx's. but a more ' 
elaborate sort, like those numbered 80 and I-jT ! 
[Uandbooh. pp. 81, 114) from Travancore and 1 
Gwalior, seem to ha'e been intended rather for | 
show than use. Others of a composite character i 
are alluded to in a note at the sayie place, but ai'C j 
now seldiim, if ev'er, seen. Examples of the j 
heumjia or curved Tatar bow, made of horn, are I 
occasionally met with, but being of foreign origin i 


and belonging to a much later period do not call 
for more notice here.^'^ 

From these imder weapons we pass to the arms 
with a cutting edge, which came into use at a 
more ad%'auced stage of society, when the art of 
smelting metal became known. One of the earli- 
est forms was that in use among the Khonds, 
Kols, and Sauras known by the name of tdiiyi, a 
Hindi word of Sanskrit origin. It is a sort of axe 
with wooden handle from 21 to 3 feet long and 
upwards. They are shod ^vith brass, the blades 
being of various sha2>es. each distinctive of the 
diifereut sections of the tribe. Several of these 
are figured at p. 73 of the Sandhooh, where they 
are entered under the name of tabar,'^ a name 
I have never heard as being in use among the 
Khouds, and being a Persian word it is not likely 
it should be. Other specimens mentioned in the 
H'ludbooh are said to come from the Malabar 
Coast.*® 

■After the bomerang the most characteristic 
Hindi! weapon is a sort of bill or chopper which 
under various forms and names is found throughout 
the whole of India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It is the kora (n) of Naipiil, the kukri 1 6) 
of the Gurkhas, the ayudha (c) kutti of the Nairs 
and Moidas,'® and the korgatii of Coorg, Maisflr, 
Ac. They are often carried slung to the back equally 
ready for attack or defence, or for clearing a path 
through the forest. Parasurama, the leader of 
the Turanian cidony which invaded the western 
coast, is reijresentedas caiTying ajxirasu (.Sanskrit 
bill or battle-axe), which, though generally figured 
and translated as a battle-axe. must have been the 
Nair war-knife or ayudha katti still carried by 
his tribe. It is the prijt'jtype to the eastward of 
the dd or dd'A^ which according to Captain Lewin 
is in general use among the wild tribes.®* It 
is a blade about 13 inches long, narrow at the 
haft, square at the toq), pointless, and sharpened 
on one side only. Speaking of the Kareu.s, Major 
Tickell says, •' In the hand is generally carried 
the dd (an awkward implement, half-knife, half 


Specimens of this description were not w.autiug i 
in the India Mii.seum, as aiipe.ir- ty the mention in j 
Mr, Egerton’s note at I'p. 7'i. '^1. where he refers to ' 
** Cudgels or sticks used by watchmen, rolibers. and ■ 
others, plain and irou-i)oumI.” Some of them aro 4 and ; 
41 feet long, with which m.iy be a-sociated the clubs j 
called kan hi, 4 or o feet long carried by the Tolas (well- | 
marked typical representatives of the Au-tr.iloid ' 
group), which are entirely of wood, neatly' shaped, and : 
seem to be the only weapon in use among them. j 

'* Gust’s MoJt’rii Lanyiut'jes of .Ifricu, A ol I. pp. | 
125-2lj ; Couf. also pp. 39, 40. ' 

*^ Since this was written Colonel Clay, late of the j 
Madras Survey, has told me that he brought home \ 
number of arrows feathered in this way from (jumsur 
which are now in the possession of Sir Eobert Sinclair, 
Achvarsdale Lodge, Caithness. 

*“ Descriptions of these, the mode in which they are 


strung, and the agate ring'- zih’di'i- (from the Pers. zih a 
how-triiig and -iV taking ore.itehing), or ■■Lilian (from the 
Ar.diio root — scraiiing-l fur jirotectiug the thumb when 
di-eh.u* 2 iug the arrow (p. Il4) two of which we possess, 
ivill be found in the lists. See Nos. 300, d.’il-oSl, 392-93. 

** Group I. Nos. 30-32, 35, 37, 39, 40-42, 51, 50. 

Groups II. III. p. 79. No.s. 89, 90. 

(e) Group VII. p. loo, Nos. 322, 023. 

(5) Groiui VII. p. loo. Nos. 314, 315, 318, 319. 

(c) aymUiit-katfi, literally war-knife, is from the 
S.rnskrit eipid/m, a weaf-on. or arms of any' kind, which 
i-. derived from the root g 11 d/i to tight. It is the a;/da- 
kilti of the Uandbuok, Groups II. III. p. 79, figs. Ill, 
119, 12S. 

“ Group IT. p. S4, Nos. 192, 194, 195, 202, 209, 213. 
Group Y. pp. 81-95, Nos. 241, 242, 250, 252. 

** ITiiJ Races of Svatheni Indui. 
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f'liopper),. wliicli, jike tlie Lepolias of 8ik)iim, tbc 
NewiU's of Nepal, and the Bliotias of Tibet, they 
a.pply to all imaginahle uses,.’ It is not in- 
tended to follow Ml-. E, 4 -.;i-ton tlironp;h tlie minute 
<le-e'ription he p^i'^'es I'f the rude ti'ih-e.s to the 
I astward, and I merely remark in passinn that 
the Biirmc-se swiu-d appo.irs to l>-‘ derived directly 
from the lioineraiie-. retLiimiie' its curved h e-in, oue- 
lialf servine- as a handle te tiie lueial ludde of the 
. itlier. 

In early Dravi'lian poems, tsiiociallr the war 
i-oiio's of the Marai.iirs.” a v,-c.aprii is lonml under 
the name of oft.m ti-end.it -d, hut erroneously. 
,• iword. There is little douht it refers to a fonn 
of tlie hill, The iiam e -'till line'er.^ in part, in die 
t erm applied ti the hroad s.e’riiiei.ii knife used in 
- me of the teiuple.s of K'lli, with v, liieii the heads 
■ f the sheep, piats, and other tieti-n- ar'- -tru'-h 
oh' at p. sine'le Mow. a feat soinetiinesaec ompli-hod 
even on a I'ufialo. The word is n.se-l by the 
To his, and is i luud in the iriu- dlt or axe of the 
Ba']iioas.”* 

The remainin."' portion of the work is devoted to 
the notice of arms not characteristi-- of ;iny parti- 
cuLirraee or country, which Jiave hiieii introduced 
l.iy fc.u-eijncrs, and that cliietly since tlie earlier 
Muhammadan C'iU'iuo.sts Amouotliese I iii-ojiose 
to touch only upon sueh as have a spieci.il Hindu 
character, and haveheen m.irei’arlieularly adopted 
hr the natives in that iiart of India with which I 
am best acquainted. 

The general Hindtl tenn for a sharji-odcrod 
instrument is a word which will he seen in 

Ciiiiihination with some of the names before 
qiiot-'d. This I at first thought might he a Pra- 


nnder the root i'o /i to cut. in.sert,s l- ilfi. a knife, a- 
sword, and refers to the Sanskrit l-rit to cut aiirl 
its many d.rivative.s.*' Then anain we have 
the Tamil lulf/'i = tnink of a tree or hlick of 
Wood. The most tharacteristie weapon of this 
description that I have .seen is tlie jedo*. In the 
Jill ihh on]; it is called the gauntlet sword of the 
Mai'ithu Cavalry, in which the arm to the elhow 
is protect -1 hy a steel gauntlet fixed to th" Wade 
of tlie wea.i on i Nc>s. lOJi Ido not niiieniher 
a .single instance in which it foiiued 2 'art of tin- 
equiirmeut of thehlar.ilha trooper in th. ■ /■/.-■ kTu.'; 
of Irregn’ar Cavalry ill the Dakh.ui or ( 1 rij.-unt. 
Indeed it ai.jiear.^ to he a weajMiu iiiii,iutahle for 
use on hoi-sehac-k. I have only seen it can-ied 

h\' menoiifoot.e.sjiefi-illy athletes, whiidechirc that 
with it a .-higle w arii. r may defend himself a gain.st 
,1 ho.,t The mode c'f doing .so is shown hy an 
c'.x.icise in whii-h the .sMord-uuni. holding his 
weapon horizontally, whirls ahoiit with rajiid 
gyrations making sv.oejang cuts and giving j.oiiit 
on every side. A .skilful feat jierformed in this 
exhibition is described on p. lib, 

Th<> kh’iii 'it is the national .sword of Orissa, 
and e^ 2 K'cia]ly of a clas.s of military landholders 
in that i.rovince known as Kkitiuliiiti who, like 
the A/'iihtfivdyo'i-.?®'' of the South were hound to 
protect the inhabitants of the iilains from tlui 
attacks cjf marauders. The 7cl/",p),i i.s a straight 
two-edgeil swi rd .'ihout 3 or 31 feet long, heconiing 
broader at the extremity which is rounded [ILiiul- 
hwC, No. ail.) The term .sosanpeh' is ajpUed in 
the Dakhan to a weapon of somewhat remai'kahle 
fonu. jirobahly jiccnliar to that locality It varie-s 
iuk'.i_-h from 2 to 3 feet, heconiing broader to- 
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INDIAN ARMS. 


1 . 

2 . 

2a. 

3. 

8 . 


Kalaiiya of GujarAt. 

Yalai of the Karnatak. 
Steel ditto. 

Kurunt^ or Club. 


4. Valai ttidi, variety. 

6. Throw-stick of the Soudan. 

6. Imaginary sketch of a Sosanpa^ Blade. 

7. Monumental Stone at Guntur. 


Fig^ oTtol K^^mbeswar Temple in the Fort at RettihalU, Kdd Taluka, Dharwad, S.M.C. 
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This addition is also found on some of the broad 
sacrificial vdl blades. A weapon of the same 
name is mentioned in the Handbook (p. 104, No. 
678 T) ; but neither the figure nor the description — 
“ A short, broad, heavy sword, slightly bent, point 
inclining upwards; worn by all ranks inHindOs- 
tan,” — agrees with the examples I have seen. 
The kind more particularly referred to is now 
very rare. The best of those that have come 
under my observation was in the collection of the 
Nawab of the Kamatic at Chepak, a figui-e of which 
is not available, but a rough outline is given from 
memory (see Plate, fig. 6;. A specimen specially 
obtained from Haidarabad proved on receipt to be 
like No. 578 T. The blade is 2| feet long, some- 
what more curved, and wants the knob on the back. 
It is seen, therefore, to belong to the Hindhst.an 
group, and that the sword known by the same 
name in the Dakhan is very different. The accom- 
panying rough sketch of a virgal (see Plate, fig. 7) 
or monument about 3 feet high, near Guntur, 
exhibits the Dakhan sosanpaid, in a very rude and 
somewhat exaggerated form. A fom-th kind of 
sword peculiar to the south has a long, straight, 
sharp-pointed two-edged blade, 3 feet 7 inches long, 
with a handle so small that it will only admit half 
the hand, and a broad hilt sloping outwards. In 
a statue of the founder of the Yadava dynasty of 
Dvarasamudra, which fomis part of a remarkable 
group, more than once repeated in the Kocl Taluka 
of the Southern MarfitUa, country, the hero is 
shown in the act of piercing a tiger, and holding 
a sword of this description with his two first 
fingers outside the hilt, and the rest of his hand 
within (sec Plate, fig. 8). Believing the hilt was 
intended to protect the hand from the weapon of 
an opponent, it seemed doubtful whether the 
sculptor had not been careless in thus representing 
the grasp of the hand, but the following extract 
from the work of an old master-at-arms clears up 
the difficulty, and vindicates the accuracy of the 
sculptor, ‘'An Englishman cannot thrust straight 
with the sword because the hilt will not suffer him 
to put the forefinger over the crosse, nor to put 
the thumbe upon the blade, nor to hold the pum- 
mell in the hand ; whereby we are of necossitie to 
hold fast the handle in the hand; by reason 
whereof we are driven to thrust both compasse 
and short (sic), whereas with the rapier they can 
thrust both straight and much farther than we 
can with the sword because of the hilt, and these 
be the reasons they make against the sword 
This weapon is very uncommon. I have only once 
met with what I deemed to be an exemplar of it. 
The long, straight cut-and-thrust blade found 

” The Paradoxes of Defence. By George Silver (a Master 

Fence) Gentleman, London 1598, 4to. 


among the local militia known as Shetsanadis and 
Kdtaks, called/arcray f or/arhany f (No. 5'23and p. 56 
note 1) is of European manufacture, and was largely 
introduced by the Portuguese after the establish- 
ment of them trade in Malabar. They are often 
stamped with what appear to be single letters far 
apart, but not legible, as if impressed by workmen 
copying marks they did not understand. It is still 
commonly met with among all classes in the south, 
but chiefly among the village soldiery before men- 
tioned. Bhaiodni, the sword of Sivaji, is a long 
straight weapon slightly curved and double-edged 
towards the point, resembling the kind known 
in Upper India as the sirohi, and the regulation 
blade earned by the British Cavah-y. At a Darbar 
held by the Hon’ble Monntstuai-t Elphinstone at 
Rihmatphr about 18'26, at which I was present, the 
Raja of Sattara exhibited this weapon, and at the 
same time the bdgh-nak, or tiger-claw, with which 
his ancestor treacherously slew ’Afzhl Khan, the 
Muhammadan general of Bijapdr. The weapon 
so called consists of four sharp curved claws rest- 
ing at the base of each finger on a transverse steel 
band, terminating in a nng fitted to the fore and 
little finger, and looks externally simply like an 
ornament, while the weapon remains concealed in 
the palm. This last was subsequently presented, 
at another Dai-bfir, to Sir John Malcolm, 
by whom it was probably given to the India 
Museum, and now appears in the Handbook as 
No 476.“ 

A variety of names are given to the long 
straight blades comprehended under the general 
name of saif, sliamsher, &c. Talwdr is a general 
term applied to shorter and more or less curved 
side arms, while tho.se that are lighter and shorter 
still are often styled ninich ts. The ’abhdsi is an 
elegant curved Persian scimitar, so called from 
the name ’Abbas often stamped on the blade. 
The name sliamsher given to them in the lists is 
rather a generic term equivalent to sabre. The 
blades are sometimes richly “ornamented (like 
No. 654, p. 132), on both sides with numerous 
figures of animals, incised and damascened in 
gold.” In a similar example now before me the 
figur'es are in relief, and display on one side two 
elephants butting, a horseman pursuing a stag, 
two buffaloes fighting, a child killing a deer, 
two lions opposite each other, an elephant and 
a deer, a buffalo, a tiger killing a buffalo On 
the other side a horseman pursuing a deer, a 
tiger suckling its young one, two lions face to 
face, a tiger on its back killing a deer, a tiger 
killing a deer, the latter on its back, tiger 
killing a calf and three other calves. The teghd 

" P. 115. See also p. 27. 
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a very broad, much curved blade, is a favourite 
weapon of tbe Pathans. On one occasion a 
sword ingeniously formed out of the snout of 
the saw-fish [Pristis), was seen in the hands of 
a soldier in a hill fort in Maisdr not far from 
Chitaldurg. A great variety of daggers are 
carried in the sash or waist band. The most 
common in South India are the katdr before 
mentioned, and the bank or hichliwd. The first 
is specially affected by the military classes. It is 
of various sizes, but always with the same handle, 
and more or less ornamented. I have one with two 
blades side by side, but not otherwise remarkable. 
The second is a small dagger, varying a good 
deal in form, but all more or less curved. Many 
others of foreign origin are met with, as the 
Persian peshkabz and khanjar, the Arah jamhiya, 
the long Afghan knife and the LeagM dagger 
with a long broad double edged blade, as also 
smaller knives with the general name of churi 
or katti. 

I will here refer to the light thrown on the origin 
of the numerous swordblades known by the name 
of /nr/mn pis’ by the description given in a foi-mer 
number of t\xe Indian Antiquary^^ of the Aimoury 
at Tanjore. On the death of the last Raja in 1855 
the whole of the personal and landed property 
was made over to his widow, with the exception of 
the armoury. This was found to be in a most 
neglected condition. Arms of all descriptions 
were lying heaped together on the sunk floor of 
an out-bunding in the precincts of the palace, 
called the music-hall, but apparently used for 
athletic sports, and suirounded by a galleiT’ for 
spectators. 

Hundreds of swords of evei-y kind lay caked 
together and covered with rust. 3Iany of those 
that could be cleaned were found to be of choice 
manufacture and highly ornamented. The num- 
ber of straight cut-aud-thrust blades was very 
great, which Hr. Wallhouse, quoting a former 
writer (ante, Vol. II. p. 216), states to have derived 
their name of “ phimngi-i from the Portuguese, by 
whom they wei-e either introduced from Europe, 
or else made in imitation of such imported 
sw[)rds.” 

In addition to these were numerous Jcafdrs with 
oi-namented handles fitted to blades formed of 
pieces of Em-opean swords. The design and exe- 
cution of these handles is described as being of 
the highest artistic merit. “ The fancy shown is 
endless and the execution minute and admirable.” 
****■“ One has the grasp covered by a 
shield-shaped guard of pierced steel, bearing a 
griffin on each outer rim, from whose backs small 
blades project on each side at right angles to the 


central blade, which bears this inscription on boHi 
sides : — 

X X INTI X X DOMINI X X. 

Another fantastic dagger has three long narrow 
blades parallel to one another, the middle one 
longest, and on it are the letters e D B o. A 
kafdr with a handle throughout of beautiful work- 
manship, the open-work sides an arrangement of 
griffins, phoenixes, and clustered fishes, and the 
holdfasts of the blade each four fancifully group- 
ed paiTots, beai-s on one side the blade, which is 
broad and three-channelled, the letters SM.V.N., 
and on the other c v.M , with a human face in a 
crescent further up. A second katdr has the 
handle covered with a guard representing a cobra 
with expanded hood between two rampant griffins ; 
the long narrow blade exhibits a single deep 
groove “ in which on one side are the letters 
lOHANis * VLL, and on the other four or 
five indistinct letters, and then adiv n. A 
third with a handsome well-wrought steel hilt, 
after the thick layer of nist that coated it had 
been removed, disclosed to my surprise, in two 
deep channels on each side the blade the well- 
known name 

A N n E E A 

FEE AE A.” 

The number of aiTows and arrow-heads scatter- 
ed about is stated to have been very large, " the 
foi-mer as usual, of reeds, with bone or ivory 
nocks and spike-beads of all possible shapes, short 
and lengthened, rounded, three or four-sided, 
channelled, or bulging in the centre ; many were 
barbed, and many flat-tipped or ending in small 
globes, — perhaps for kOling birds without break- 
ing the skin ; and there ivcre some headed with 
hollow bi'ass balls perforated with three or four 
holes, which were said to be filled with some in- 
flammable composition, and shot burning on to 
roofs and into houses. Under the .head each 
an-ow was elaborately gilt and painted for six 
inches down the stem, and also for the same 
length above the nock, and each bore above the 
feathers an [inscription of two lines in Marathi 
characters in gold,” &c. Ac. 

Several kinds of spears are included in the 
lists. The most common are the long lance 
or birclii earned by the Maratha Silahddre, 
and the Irregular Musalman ti-oopers of the 
Dakhan. It has a bamboo shaft 10 to 12 feet 
long, and a small steel head with a long 
iron feiTule at the lower end for sticking it 
into the ground. The ballam or bhdld is a 
strong pike 8 or 9 feet long, with a heavy some- 
times ciinred, steel head, a formidable weapon, 
and the favoiu-ite arm among the Polygar foot 


« Vol. VII. pp. 192-96. 
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soldiers which has been used with much effect in 
defending their strongholds. A shorter javelin, 
sometimes seen, but not used in the South, where 
it is attributed to the Rajputs, is the sang, a slen- 
der iron shaft grasped in the middle, with a thong 
attached. A specimen before me is 6 feet 9 inches 
long, 26 inches of which form the quadrangular 
point. 

It remains only to notice a few miscellaneous 
weapons. The parrying stick formerly mentioned 
has developed into a more artificial form called the 
mdru or mddu. The ringed shaft of one before 
me is 22 inches long, terminating in a turned knob 
at one end, and in a sharp spear point at the 
other, which is 5 inches more. The handle, about 
the middle of the shaft, is protected by an unarmed 
guard.”® Another form called the singautd, made 
of two antelope homs, (sing,) 26 inches long, joined 
at their base by a handle from which projects a 
short blade, the extremities shod with pointed 
javelin heads, each about 4 inches long.”‘ 

Here, too, I may mention the flail, a specimen of 
which from Southern India has a handle or shaft 
15 inches long, from the end of which depend two 
chains 19 inches long, attached by a ring, each 
ending in a ball.”’ A similar weapon appears to 
have been used by the ancient Britons of which I 
remember to have seen a figure in a pictorial 
History of England. 

Blue clad Sikh mercenaiies are sometimes met 
carrying on their conical turbans half a dozen 
steel chakras or more, which they discharge with 
considerable accuracy. 

Of the two concluding chapter's the fii-st is 
devoted to a description of the martial exercises 
and games practised at the Dassara (DaSahra) 
and on other festive occasions at Native courts. 
These have now fallen somewhat into disuse in 
the South, but in many villages in the Mani- 
tha country, and in most Native Regiments, 
gymnasia or tdlim-khdnas are kept up for the 
practise of athletic exercises by the young men of 
the place.”” The principal of these are the <}and, 
in which the hands are placed on the gi'ound and 
then bending down until the chest almost touches 
the floor, the body is raised by straightening the 
arms; the magdar, in which two heavy clubs 
are used in a series of motions somewhat like 
dumb bells ; the lezam or bow with a steel chain 
for a string, which is pulled by extending either 
arm alternately with great force. The proficient 


Cf. Saintt. JJandhooli, No. o')?. In the Soml.m a 
curved stick, with a hollow in the centre to protect the 
hand, called a quay re is used for the same purpose. 
Another called the dang is shaped like a how and 
receives the blow of the club on the string. Sohwein- 
furth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 155. 

Handbook, Group X. No. 694. 


multiplies the performance of each of these exer- 
cises as his strength allows until he can repeat them 
from fifty to a hundred times or even more, by 
means of which his muscular powers become fully 
developed and fit him to compete with advantage 
in their favoui-ite game of wrestling. On festive 
occasions the athletes of a district meet to con- 
tend for the mastery, in which one or two of the 
most successful become recognised as the rural 
champions of the neighboiu'hood. 

The last chapter treats of artillery and describes 
some of the most remarkable pieces of ordnance 
that have been cast in India.”* 

The lists likewise contain the names of some 
varieties of the matchlock, as ka rol , — a term new to 
me, the carbine of Haidar ’Alt’s cavalry ; jazd'U — 
a wall -piece, whence pei'haps the Dakhani jinjdl. 
A piece heavier than the common matchlock is 
found amongst the Marawars of Sivagahga and 
is called sarboji, which may have some connection 
\rith the name of the neighbouring ruler of 
Tanjore (Serfoji vulgo Sarboji). A stiU larger 
kind belonging to the same part of the country 
is the sanjali.^^ 

The work is interspersed with much interesting 
information regarding the warlike habits and 
practices of different races, and I feel assured 
that it will be found very instructive, as well as 
useful, to the readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

Want of sight wiU account for inaccuracies 
which may have crept into the foregoing descrip- 
tions and particularly in referring to the figures. 

Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I. 


BEEUNI S INDICA. 

Preliminary Notice. 

Ever since Reinaud's Ex.traits and Memoire 
made fragments of Beiffni's Indica accessible, the 
gi'eat importance of his work for the political and 
literary history of India has been generally re- 
cognized, and the desire to see the whole made 
pnblici juris has been frequently expressed. It 
will be, therefore, welcome news to aU who feel an 
interest in India, that Professor Sachau, to whom 
we owe an excellent edition and translation if 
Berdni’s Chronology, has almost finished printing 
the text of the Indica, and that a lai-ge portion of 
his translation will shortly bo ready for the press. 
An examination of Professor Sachau's MS., which 
he kindly placed at my disposal, has convinced 


Handbook. Group I. No. Gi?. 

” [The Dasahrii is everywhere still in full swing in 
North-West India. — Ed.] 

[In the out-of-the way fort of Bahadurgarh or Saifa- 
bad near Patiala town is a large iiuautity of Native 
ordnance of all sorts and ages worth examining. — Ed.] 
Madr.Jour. \'ol. IV. p.360. Nelson’s JIudara, p.41. 
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me that Beinaud’s extracts have by no means 
exhausted all the interesting information con- 
tained in Berhni’s book. On the contrary, there 
is not a branch of Indology — with, perhaps, 
the single exception of Tedic studies — which will 
not gain very considerably by its publication. 
Berflni was himself a Sanskrit scholar. He studi- 
ed some Sdstras, especially astronomy and ma- 
thematics, deeply, possessed a superficial know- 
ledge of others, and made careful inquiries 
among the best Pandits of his time, regarding the 
remainder and regarding the geography and the 
history of India. Though he complains of the 
want of communicativeness on the part of the 
Brahmans, which he ascribes partly to their ar- 
rogant contempt for all but their own caste- 
fellows, and partly to their hostility towards the 
Muhammadan invaders of their country, he has 
nevertheless collected more, and more correct, 
information than any foreigner who wrote before 
the gi'eat opening-up of Brahmanical India under 
British rule. His wide culture, his high scientific 
attainments, and his full acquaintance with the 
literatui-e of the Western nations, enabled him to 
estimate Hindi! science and learning at their pro- 
per value, and permitted him to draw interesting 
parallels. Both the accounts left us by the Greeks 
and by the Chinese pilgrims read, by the side of 
Bdrilni’s work, like children's books, or the compi- 
lations of uneducated and superstitious men, who 
marvelled at the strange world into which they 
had fallen, but understood its true character very 
little. Bm-Cmt’s style is somewhat stiff and quaint, 
and he often devotes much space to very abstruse 
matters ; yet his book will possess considerable 
interest even for the general reader, and many 
passages will be found to be highly amusing. 
In order to show how much the specialist may 
gain from a careful study of the Indica, I may 
give, as an instance, the remarks on the Sikhitd 
of Ugrabhllti, which explains the Kdtantra 
Grammar. It is the last on the list of Indian 
grammatical compositions, and Benlni adds the 
following account of the manner in which it be- 
came famous : — TJgrabhfiti, he says, was, according 
to common report, the spiritual guide and teacher 
of the reigning Shah, Anandapala, the son of 
Jayapala. When he had composed his work, he 
sent it to Kasmir for the approval of the learned. 
The latter, “ being haughtily conservative,” re- 
jected it as useless, and refused to study it. There- 
upon he moved his royal pupil to forwai-d “ 200,000 


dirhams and presents of equal value,” to be oKff- 
tributed among those who would learn and teach 
it. The consequence "was that the Kaimirians,. 

“ showing the meanness of their avarice,” imme- 
diately recanted their former opinion, and not 
only adopted the Sikhitd as their class-book, but 
wrote numerous commentaries on it. Now this 
story, which, at first sight, reads like a spiteful 
anecdote, can easily be shown to be quite true, 
and it enlightens us on various difficult points. 
As it is the custom in Northern India to pro- ' 
nounce sa instead of ia and kha instead of sha, 
it is erident that the Sikhitd is the Sishyahitd 
commentary on the Kdtantra, copies of which I 
brought from Kasmir in 1875. The fiust service 
which Berilni does us is that he gives ns its date, 
the beginning of the 11th century. But he 
teaches us still more. The Sishyahitd is at pre- 
sent only found'jn Kasmir, where several commen- 
taries on it, written by Kasmirians are extant, and 
where it is a favom-ite class-book. To any one 
acquainted with the literary history of Kasmir, it 
must be clear that the Kdtantra was not the gram- 
mar originally studied in the valley, but that in 
earlier times the works of Panini’s school alone 
were studied and commented on. This struck me 
very much at the time of my visit, and I inquired 
in vain for the causes of the change. Berffni’a 
story now furnishes an easy explanation, and its 
truth is confimed by the state of things in 
Kasmir. The same story teaches us further that 
royal favour and liberality were employed in the 
interests of mere school-books, and that the needy 
Pandits easily succumbed to such influences. 
Ugrabhtlti’s case was probably not the only one 
of its kind, and it will be well for the historian of 
Sanskrit literature if he does not trust too exclu- 
sively to the theory of natural development, but 
is also in other cases on the look-out for similar 
external influences, which the anecdotes of the 
Pandits mention not rarely. Finally, the asser- 
tion, made in Jaina and Brahmanical Prahandhas, 
that, during the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries, the 
sahhds of the Kasmirian Pandits were considered 
literary courts of appeal, becomes now credible. 
The same story is told regarding the Naishadhiya, 
■which its author is said to have taken to Kasmir, 
and to have placed in the lap of the goddess 
&rada. Hitherto, I must confess, I doubted 
that this narrative had any foundation in truth, 
but now it seems very probable. 

G Buhler. 
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THE SASBAHU TEMPLE IXSCRIPTIOX OF AIAHTPALA, 
OF A'lKRAAIA-SAMTAT 1150. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN ; GuTTIXGEY. 


a projecting point near the middle of the 
eastern wall of the fortress of Gwalior 
there are two temples, which the people call “ the 
temple of the mother-in-law and her daughter- 
in-law'’ (^rUT “By our own 

countrymen,” so General Cunningham write.s, 
{ArcliU'ol. Surv. IniJ. Vol. II. p. .157). ‘‘ they arc 
generally called the 'great Jain temple,’ and 
the ‘ small Jain temple ;’ but, as the sculptures, 
which can be recognised both inside and outside 
of the larger temple, are chiefly confined to the 
members of the Hindu triad and their consorts, 

I conclude that the temple must belong to the 
Briihmanical wor.ship. Inside the portico there 
is a long inscription. No. A”!!., on two slabs, 
with the date of S. 1150, or A.D. 1003.” 

An edition of this inscription was attempted, 
from a facsimile supplied by General Cunning- 
ham, by Dr. Rajendralal in the Jour. Bm;j. As. 
Soc. Vol. XXXI. p. 411 fit. ; but owing, I as- 
sume, to the imperfect state of the materials 
from which he was working, the text printed 
by Dr. Rajendralal is .so full of errors and 
omissions that it may be considered almost 
valueless. Dr. Rajendralal has also given (h'C. 
cit. p. 400 ff.) an abstract of the contents of the 
inscription, which, as in several particulai-s it 
cannot be made to agree with the Sanskrit tc.vt 
published by him,® must have been based on the ! 

Hindvi translation, prepared for the late ' 
ISI.ijor Alarkhani Kittoe, ' which is mentioned by . 
him on page dUO. Alisled probably by the ^ 
jiopular belief or by the name Padmauntha. 
which occur.s in the opening ble.ssing- and in , 
the body of the inscription. Dr. Rajendralal 
has pronounced the temple, in which tiio in- 
.seripllon i.s, tobc a Jain temple, and he lias told i 
how, during the reign of the kiiicr ilali'ii.da, ; 
a figure of Padmanatha — a Jain divinity ; 
came suddenly into existence, and how Alahi- | 

t I owe the wonts in nr.r.’ttets to Jlr. FPet. Tho 
current name of ttio tomi’to lia- tii'-rotoro notii-air to uo 
with t^oJia.-^ra-hjlLU ‘ huuJrciI-.irincit.’ 

On ji. iOD Dr. Rajenilralii writes — " Tiic I’omi ^-srrof 
the (Iroit was one M.mikantha of the iiliarailw. ja aotra . 

on p. -tiS. lines 4 and S, wo iiad HpiFFYif. Po x^i'U- 
ceefls — “and its writer Dlganihar ar’Ka. Its cncravino 
Eoedod the services of three arti-ts, Padma, sen of D. e.r- 
ewfimi, Sinhav aja and ilaUuhL." Of t’ne-e live naii'-en j 
only that of Padma occurs in the Sanskrit tovt on p. IIS. 


pida dedicated to it the temple in the door. 

wav of which the inscription under notice was 

I recorded. This statement has alicady been 

I discredited hv General Cunningham on the 
I " . 

j evidence of the sculpture.s ; and (like other 

! statements wliich it is unnecessary to mention 

I here) it is di.stinctly refuted by the inscription 

: itself, ill which it is recorded again and again, 

I that tho temple was built for the worship of 

' A' i s h n n. 

i Aly own transcript of this very interesting 
i and valuable inscription has been made from an 
j estampage, which at iny request was prepared 
I for mo, on his recent visit to Gwalior, by Dr. 

I Hultzsch, to whom my best thanks arc due for 
I the great trouble which he has taken on my 
j behalf.” I have finally revised my reading by 
; the photo-lithograph, prepared from an ink- 
imj.iression sent to Air. Fleet by General Cun- 
ningham, and published lierewith. The cstam- 
page shows — what indeed could not have been 
! inferred from Dr. Rajendralal s account — that 
[ the inscription has on the whole been well pre- 
served : it no doubt contains many passages, 
sometimes extending over half a dozen letters, 
where the stmie is worn away, and the deci- 
phering of which lias on that account been very 
troublesome; yet in the whole of the inscription 
tlicvc is not a single ul^Inirit of which sonic 
traces at least are not visible : and I venture to 
hope that the new trauscript will be found to 
contain a complete and trustworthy copy of 
the origirud. 

As lias been stated above, the inscription, 
which is in Sjii.-ktir, is eugmved on two slabs. 
The writing on the first slab covers 5' IV' in 
length and 1' j" in height : that on the .second 
sl.tb y 4“ in length ami V 0" in height. Eacli 
n.artion contains tweniy-onc lines: but the 
writing in the last line of the st'c^nd part 

Oil ]i. t'l wo r.-'U.l : — ‘’V.ijn'.l niii. aoooi-,[ing to oui- in. 

.. i-iiaiou. bo'oi-.' ’’ut Tiusr into Gwaii.-r, a oi -at. lii ci tiio 
lie u of Vmaiiy.HiriiiM ■■ Tiio Soii-krit t.xt > a ig. Ill 
pnutii’i- t'lo wor.i- rTigrVr. 

In re.'iitv t’.io <-orio -c r.vla.g IS ucitiar ii'i’ ira 

B. r Vinnii" rni. out (■■' 'l-iif n-.-u. 

= I hivo al-o iiol .1 rii’o'u nu- ol t'.i' inscription— pre- 
,,ar.-.lfoi; Dr Bu'-ao-s— whir ii. for a rut, ’.mg, i- v.iry 
nu.l tho 'ivlit ot wliich iii'-t male me wi-n to rc-mlit 
the iii-i-rii ti m. With it ..loiio. however. I should not 
buTO been able to ucconiplisli tlic task. 
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covers only about one-tliird of the length of the ; 
whole line. The inscription has been carefully | 
and beautifully written in Devanagari charac- : 
ters by one Y a s 6 d e v a-D i g a ni b a r a r k a, | 
‘the sun of the Diganibaras’ (V. lUb) who is , 
described as a poet in all languages,* and | 
engraved by the three artists P a d m a, the ; 
son of Devasvamin, Siiirhavaja, and ■ 
M a hul a, whose names are given in the con- j 
eluding lines. As regards the forms of the 
letters, I may state that the .sign for is 
frequently not to be distinguished from that i 
for and that I often have found it difhcult . 
to distinguish the signs for rf and and tliose 
for IT and Be-sides, I may draw attention to 
the sign for "TT which is used in iu L. 1, 

and in towards the end of L. 11 ; and to 
that for »T, which occurs in jtitTT^ and 
at the beginning of L. 3. Lastly, a peculiar 
sign for tr is used in the word in L. 9. 

On the spelling of the words, and on the 
observation of the rules of SmiMi, but few 
remarks are required. Concerning the rules of 
euphony, it may be observed that a final 15 has j 
not been changed to Anusvura before a follow- j 
ing initial ^ in L. 3 L- 13 ! 

5T^, L.18 and L. 2.5 [ 

and that gr, wherever it occin-s, has been i 
changed to even in L. 6, TTe^Tf^’, L. 9, 
and L. 22, As regards the spel- 

ling, we find ^ for sf everywhere, except in L. 5 
but we have once g-<T: for to;, in 
L. 1. "We have the dental for the palatal 
sibilant in ^ L. 8, L. 30, vrrg, L. 20, } 

3Trr?^ L. 40, L. 32, L. 10, ! 

trsgTH L. 40, q-^^Tef L. 40. HtFtHcI, L. 20, ttHT ! 
L. 2, L. 20, L. 19, L. 12 and 1 
2.5, WJT L. 13, L. 5, 14, 23, and 29, and ! 

L. 9 ; (but we have .also 3?^ L. 29,3T^pr5r= ! 
L. 28, STTST L. 2S, L. 39, L. 13, i 

^pqrf L. 3.J, and ?rrdT L. 23). On the other | 
hand, we find the palatal sibilant used for the ! 
dental sibilant in L. 10 for and ^TTST- ! 

L. 3 1 for (against 5rraf^ L. 10) . 1 

Lastly, the Jihi'diiiul'n/a has been employed ' 
instead of the lingual sibilant in PT^. PTXRT^, ‘ 
and , for and =^5^^, all 1 

in L. 30. I 

With the exception of the introductory 3# i 

• Ta.'odora, it is stated in the inscription, was afriend ! 
of Maijikanthcr, the composer of the inscription, and of j 
one Pratapa-LankesTaravach, who was a friend of both. | 


tiop 


fTT: TTpnNPT and the date in 1. 40 

II ^ n td H d Sri H the whole inscripti 
is in verse, and was composed, by order 
the king M ah ip ala, hy the poet Mani- 
k a n t h a (or Manikanthasuri), who calls him- 
self a student of the ilwuhhsd and Nyuya, 
and states that his father was the poet 
Govinda, and his grandfather the chief of poets 
Rama, and that he belonged to the BharadvAja 
qitra (verses 104-105). It contains altogether 
112 verses, in the following metres : — 

Anushfubh : verses 2, 11, 13-15, 21, 24, 25, 
32-34. 65, 66, 69, 79-99, 100 (only half a verse), 
101-105, 107, 108, 110-112. [Total 46.] 
IiulravajrA : verses 9, 72, 75. [3.] 
UpendravajrA : verses 8, 74. [2,] 

Upajati : verses 22, 30, 68, 71, 73, 76,106. [7.] 
Drutavilambita : verse 7. [1 .] 

Vasantatilaka : verses 12, 20, 23, 35-59, 70, 
78._[30,] 

Sikhariiii ; verses 4, 26, 28, 67. [4.] 
MandAkrantA: verse 31. [1.] 

SArdula-i-ikridita : verses 1, 5, 6, 10, 16-19, 
29, 60-64, 77, 109 [16.] 

Sragdhara: verses 3 and 27. [2.] 

When I say that the inscription is in verse, I 
do not mean to maintain that it is a poetical 
composition from the beginning to the end ; for 
the whole passage from verse 71 to 112, except- 
ing perhaps two or three verses, is — with its 
strings of names, lists of ornaments and sacri- 
ficial implements, and bare statements of fact — • 
hai’dly more than a piece of prose put in the form 
of the Anushtubh and Trishtubh metres. But 
I believe tbat the first 70 verses will be found 
to compare favourably with any similar number 
of verees in such works as, e.y., the Vihmuidh- 
I'aiJdvartiarifa, composed about the same time. 
If they contain no very striking and original 
thoughts, their author probably had little to 
tell, and he, at any rate, has shown that he was 
familiar with the rules laid down for poetical 
compositions of the kind, and had carefully 
studied the Kucyas in which those rules had 
been e.xemplified. His jwetry is, on the whole, 
easy to understand, and bis language correct 
and fluent. 

Considering the great length of the inscrip- 
tion, the historical information furnished by it 

He L himself the composer of the Gwalior inscription 
No. Till., which will be re-edited by Dr. Hultzsch. 
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is exceedingly scanty, and may be summed up 

as follows : 

V erse 5. — In tbe Kachcbbapaghata (or, 
V. 57, Kachchhapari) race there was a prince 
(1) Lakshmana. 

Verses 6-7. — He had a son (2) Y a j r a d a m an, 
who defeated the ruler of Gadhinagara 
(Kanyakubja) and conquered the fort of 
G 6 p a d r i (Gwalior). 

Verse 8. — He was succeeded by (3) M a h g a 1 a- 
raja. 

Verses 9-11. — (4) Klrttira j a, who sncceed- 

, ed him, defeated the prince of Malava. He 
built a temple of ^iva in the town of 
Simhapaniya.® 

Verses 12-13. — His son was (5) M u 1 a d e v a, 
also called Bhuvanapala, and Trallokyamalla. 

Verses 14-15. — Muladeva’s son, from his queen 
Dovavratii, was (6) D e v a p a 1 a. 

Verses 16-30. — (7) Padmapala, his son, 
carried on wars in all quarters ; his armies 
are said to have marched even to the south- 
ern-most point of India. He died young. 

Verses 31-67. — He was succeeded by (8) 
M a h t p a 1 a, also called Bhuvanaikamalla, 
who being described as son of S u r y a p a 1 a 
(Suryapcilasya simuh, or, v. 51, Suryajanita, 
and, V. 58, Suryanripanandana) and hhreifri 
of P a d m a p ii 1 a, probably was a cousin 
of the latter. Nothing definite of any 
historical importance is said of M a h i p a 1 a, 
unless there is in v. 50 an allusion to some 
war in which a prince of the Gandharvas j 
was defeated by him. As the inscription is ; 
dated Vikrama-Saihvat 1150, and as the ' 
temple at which it is put up w'as only com- | 
pleted, not begun, by Hahipala, ^ aiul was\; 
completed immediately after his coronation, 1 
we~m a y ' itSSU me that the latter event took ■ 
place not long before V.-S. 1150. ^ilaliipfda s 
minister was G aura (verses 109 and 110), 
the son, it appears, of Togesvara (v. 77). ^ 

The temple, at which the inscrij)tion is put ; 
up, was built for and dedicated to V i s h n u. I 
This appears not only from the introductory 
verses (1-4), which invoke the blessings of ' 
Hari and of Anirnddha, an incarnation of : 
Vishnu, but also from the distinct statements j 
in verses 2G and 28, where the temple is de- | 
scribed as oJiavanam Hareh and Hari-saJanam j 


‘ the edifice of Hari,’ or ‘ seat of Hari,’ and 
from the references to Vishnu, his wife Lakshmi, 
and his incarnations, in the later portion of the 
inscription. That the name Padmanatha, 
in the 6ih naniah Padiua^tdthdya with which 
the inscription opens, must be taken to be a 
local name of Vishnu (suggested by such 
ordinary names of that deity as Padmanabha, 
Padmagarbha, Padmin) clearly appears from 
a comparison of the verses 30 and 69. In the 
former verse we read that Padmapala died 
when the god, who from what precedes can be 
no other than Vishnu, was only half completed ; 
and in v. 69 we are told that M a h i p a 1 a, so 
soon as he had been crowned, vowed to cumplete 
Padmanatha, and that he kept his vow 
(V. 70). It is easy to conjecture that this 
particular name was chosen to honour the 
memory of the prince Padmapala (see V. 1) 
who had begun the erection of the temple and 
buildings connected therewith, and had, it 
appears (see V. 30), designed the charitable 
institutions which were completed only by his 
successor. 

What these charitable institutions were and 
how they were kept up, what portion of his 
revenues M a h i p a 1 a devoted to the erection 
of the temple-buildings, -what idols he gave to 
the temple, what ornaments he presented them 
with, what arrangements he made and what 
implements he furnished for their worship, — 
has been fully stated in verses 71-102 of the 
inscription, and need not be repeated here. I 
will only add, that I am unable to identify the 
village of P a s h A na p a 1 1 i (v. 75), the income 
from which was divided into 30 shares, of which 
a few were allotted to the god, and by far the 
greater number to Brahmans. The statement, 
in the original publication, that ‘ assignments 
of land in the district of B r a h m a p u r a were 
made for the support of the temple’® rests on a 
misunderstanding. 

The contents of the concluding portion of the 
inscription (verses 103-112) have already been 
given above. 

In my transcript I have enclosed within 
brackets all aks/mrus which are indistinct in the 
estampage, from which I have transcribed the 
text ; all those alcshacas, about which I am at 
all doubtful, I have pointed out in the notes. 


‘ I am unable to identify this town. 


Jour. Beng, As. Soc. Yol. XXXI. p. 402. 
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I trust I sliall not be blamed for having j 
omitted from inj translation tho verses 35-60. j 
A literal translation of tliese verses, -which i 
frequently remind one of passages in the ■ 
Kulahihan and Vd^ai'U’laftd, wonhl have been ' 
impossible or would have required more notes 
than the verses deserve. Besides, to tho Sans- 
krit scholar those verses will offer no difficulty ; 
and for the historian unaequainteci with Sans- 
krit the short abstract of their contents which 
I have inserted between the translation of vv. 
34 and 61, will, I believe, bo sufiieieut. 

Text.' 

Firnt Part. 

sfl-. 

l'j Hr 1 1 

iTHFtT 1 1 

— Verse 1. 1 
qrn ^ 1 

5^r5T<7^3^1%mr^r7qr^5iHrr%Tr’°f^TtfnT- j 

^qnTrfTPTr. I 

jjfnr-T I 

*r[?^r'T w’nrPTi'T 

5H3rfn-r*F7#r?y^c?rf fq>r- 
f%“ II ' -V. 3. 

T iTfTTrfrHqwS- 

T rf ^ifff 

r J dHTPT I 

s'srrqr'^HrH'frqrrTg-qif 
T^cTsrr^TfTrrHHTe^Tr'f-TrTrrj n —V. 4. 
HrHffr-^^fr^'yqu^r rd^H'T'j.qriprr- 

Tr3:3rTTr<7'iTrr-t'7=57 I 

W: tFr?^S'-Te: fi'uiro; fTvHJK vTpqHreTir- 
^b'T-?r-' a^TL'I- t rTfr T?-frfn: II 

—V. 5. 

HFTTSiH'Hfrq: PHtT- 
[*] q-fi 

f^qlfrrisrTTrf ’rTTrf^j'H^j'iT i 
tHfr-Tj'* TW'TrirTnrffT^f 


^r^5rfr[i]?:qr:” ii 

— Y. c. 

•T '■ r^TiT 5^" 

fpjrH I 

^rrarm?>T5?!rr3iF]l’: g]f^- 

II —V. 7, 

rTcfr ftj'-THrTHfW^rr 'TT!HT?=’T- 

^ ^ . nHHHHprr i 

^ f’^qrtTTf^tPTTTT^HtHHHFTHfr: H#: II 

—V. 8. 

Htqttr'rHr MT i 

^^ifTffrT; HTTT r-TiT 1 1 

9. 

^ ^Frqrr^jrt TtqHrqT ^nrriwrr” 

qT'^T’^fdqF^r r'Hrfd 

fTra f^fn mnr- 

^'rr'rHr: ^^rpr ff^3rr?«ri''’H- 

II _V. 10, 

HTrT HTflRniq-tH: ^mrT: I 

^rf%HTd fTHTim tfrar? THTnrr^: ii— v. ii. 

qi.frqf^[-3TTTr]?7 g-Pr tTr%:f ^ i 

l%-?fr=5i ■if,-qf%- 

rq'ft:^7?r?riT5^35F^qr7r%: ii —V. 12, 

[’] ^ T-fr- 1 

Pr;HTa’T-i3f5Ttnr II---V. 13. 

^rr^f’r ft’tt i 

rTf^’r HiTf qrtHfrrq^ -.jq^- ii — v. 14. 

r^rrHT Ji^r?qp4. i 

ETJ^Tn-rT^ Hftrq ^tt rqq^>q?i:ii -Y. 15. 

i WjFtTFtT fq^'S^rsTT'TT qtrij- q-JrPTPT^- 

"hFTrtrq Hj Hfqnqfiry-- q^-i 

JFFqr'^fq qr- 

[^] '4ifTT’'Trt%qrq ?rf%=rr^i- 

Ffr^rpgj-JT qf: t3ir5<iqq'??iT''S’ta’i|Yitfir:°^i! 

— ''y. 111. 

fTtq-qr 

^qp=>Tc~r--qq-tTr^-Tr'TrTnT '^p-frir^rfHHH: I 

q’ qr '^FlnT: q^ pvfPifif i?r; 

tr^T^i'c^y^irsrFtTq' N'[3Trj Eqqqffr q^T^rr: 11 
! — Y. 17. 


-’ Frr.ei th'-* ii.|;-:m]-.r''--i(.u. Il<'a'l 'si qr[-J . 

3 K. .ii °qj:, “ r.oiri "nr?rqr. ” K.^aj r^qik. 

vJ WSfi 13 -qrj'. 

Tli -‘ 1 iliii:. qr.-q js(_:.-fa;n. 

1’ -Trqr.-, r am s.-.uinvbat il netful .ibout tho S;-st 
iJ.i'tJrj, it iaohd to me Iiloj ft. alurjJ to 7. The folLw- 


■ ■- ■ ' 'oiy y, ii'.t "q 

It . ’, V-T-fi^. Road 
» i: .Ipf-TmT. » Eor.,1 -^r^r^vrq,. 

R rl ttrrfsTqqqsfff'^Sf^pj-pf . tbo akihara % may 

■-..' i. . n aKor.'.l to 
'-'• KcuJ -q=qq°. 
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¥P!5ftr5<Sjor^'fr- 

1’] finmi 

^ ?rar55r:«RT»n:^>pNT: [^ttM 

=5r ^ !ItT»TrT: II 

—V 18. 

IrfCT: ff[?rR^]wT^^’"['jr?rarrf^m^:] TiTTr 
stLIt: fr *r]'n?T: Irr^l^rrPT- 

RTT^ I 

[?]?!•• *r;^T«Tr f? It: 'mrs^r 'jfen' 

<rfRrR?T3‘[?^r]“*T|jf“l^L?T]: ^73RTf|-5=ST- 

fr II —V. 19. 

7- 

P°J ^ 

TTi'Rl^tTrR] 7^ TTPTR: I 
[^3n-]raT»7t"'?T5f^fq^r^j^- 
7r[^'7i%8Tj'SmR!jf?r7f^mm- n— V. 20. 
>J 7 - 5 ] ?rpT: I 

3^^[>T«r ] ?rr [?»rs:OT]?rm » 

-Y. 21. 

3T?P»Rlf3ir7??T qtTT f7ft<t^T“7R[5r]- 

fTTfr I 

frqw 7T *7 °‘' 7 »T5# =^f% fraift" tr^fni'T- 
f^< i ra II —V. 22. 

[ Intrf ]Nifw7flimW5r: [^rfwth ] i 

;?nffr7 TnRPT 

f^RTn^ir 2r3T%TT7T nrRT^S n —V. 23. 

77 7 ffTlTr^tTI |7^»rir7^]5!T: I 
7TT °rr 753# 7T% %[7]7rr5r[f^]7! 11 

—V. 24. 

?r f7^5^ TTVTT'T^ I 

'5^[*7]7f7^^n3’^[WT77f; TTrywiI —' 7 - 25. 
smPTTT 7- 

['*] 7 f^f7f777r>J^[7l77 

r^TTTT- f7rj TrrfrTTf: t 

nTff f7f77 [77rTjW7f5rH7ii 

_V. 26. 

[UT7T7^7R7] 

7['^]7T7Tr77W7ra^t777r75r2R7r'r7^ 1 

f7^7r7»Rrf7 wf7^^n^7*r77Tf7l7^''’^ 

” Read 

R.'ad °^ n^S 7 °. "‘ Originally ^rrr 7 rr 77 ?pT' 

Read ” Read ^ ■ 

I am somewhat doubtful about the first two alciharai 
of those pnelosed iu the brackets. 

■"’ Read r 7 Y?hT°. f 77 r 7 Hl 7 . 

” Read 77 :Ef°. ^ 6 “*^ ^ 1 ^°. 


['“] 7r75rjr^r»^7 fTTr^^f ii 

—V. 27. 

7f7§w^” f? 7F^ 

TT^’TfTRTr'" 77R7 r77I77 177^ I 
[17®7W] 7[7Tl?7f7?7?7tir^ 7777 
^777=#fft777f74:]f47777t II —V. 28. 
3f^r 77777777; g7'‘"f7777?7;f7T7; ^[^]- 
7^7777” 7C*r77H77L7jfvr7r[7T77]7?%?T- 
f^: I 

f7’7777[^] f7: 7777f^[7jt^“717l?:7 
77777^7 

[“] 7777 77777775=7 ft: 77^7717 H 

—V. 29. 

TTTre^STTg 7^7777: I 

777 l77f^77777577757771 f r7-]77757^” II 

—V. 30. 

’sfT^rfTT#! gf77l777: ’777#Tr^t7: I 

7577>;^7 7^777575777^ 577771- 
5^^7777' VK5Rr€77777^5«ft " Wt7 1 1 

—V. 31. 

^-^^=77-i.77j5777T f^TT" 

['’] 77 57 ?7: f5tTf%7 I 

7757 f¥ii77[77l7t|]"Vl75575T577r: II— V. 32. 
Tif TTT^P^ 57% 7777577577777 I 
7 7I57rHI57i5l^5S<f 7573775517 fTTTT^II 

—V 

|77Tf7%% 5r[r^]77f77 777577 I 
75^7577 _5]7%f5-. 5^177777]: II — t 

l?^S'?? 7^ f5T5577 TTg 57*lf 77.- 
7HT5577737f577: 5777775777: I 
777 777: ^7757 JTWi57 ^7f^ 

57 77^775557 77- 
[‘"l 7t57r?755ni 

?r^777m5577ftf T^^^rTTTT^ 

7777757 77% ?7 ^ T^TT*’ I 
=7^777 77: 75757 % %Tf7%g%r- 

55s) |d% 7777f77%77l^]7 7T77557 II— t 

577 : 1^7577 577 % 57757 71^7^: I 
57|^ 5TfHMNR7?r57557 

57 ^ 7 % 57 ^ 7 f 557 f 755 ?!t 5 | 5 )vjf 7 11 — Y 

7157777 5f?r55TL7 %] 5777771 P7% 


33. 

34. 


— Yb 35 . 


36. 


37 . 


Road °;T7fftY757. ” Read cRTf SlFs. 

=’• Read 7|^H7;. =” Read °# ^(51577. 

“ Eoail Read 1777%. 


Read 

7571%. 


Read 
Bead °^\t 


“ Read 
u' Read 
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II —V. 38. 

a<|ui[i 

f'TTRidrra I 


II 

—V. 39. 

f?rn?RR:?HN: gfftft 

^iiTtt'-^Niitl fT'ir 

fURW- 


[’‘j 


DTKtNr *Rr*rt?^ i 


[‘^j 


PI T?rr 


5Rr>TH^ II —V. 40. 

R TSRxTJTf^ q-^PTf^q- 

R HPmrf^T ?ifWr?fTrTT?^ ii — v. 41. 

Tf '“5"^5PnTN7^ 
i^TRR^n' TM’T'UT!m^:^]»TJn' I 
rthurTr q?:^TtT:5’'?ns2i 
r^tTh ^R'tFtnr n- 

r'] 5Trm^ II —V, 42. 

^^iprfN^Tqftr »rtPT?T. ^r»mr: 

WUrTT: I 

mmfn ?Trr?Rf^5RT?I SFfPT 
rt ^T^?- ^TUF^r-TTni'* II —V. 43. 
HRRfrf^ •srTHpnTffp’TJTRr- 
^ Trc^iiHioii'lqrt^fT: 1 

^lf?T 3 'Ti.Tj^ R^TRTT^^ II 

—V. 44. 

R- 

[“] ^RTR 

^S|RIRTr»R3Tf’TfTW3T#'T: I 
3^4 =]• hTRRT fTRif 

RyiRT II —V. 4-5. 

RRRq^TlRSrra^fr^ 

qTR^fTNT^frR^ [it PR' RT^ I 
<J^ IRtrsq-Tr 

[R[?il^H]?T5>.r"“qr>TriTJTiftT4T^ii— v. 46. 
iRT^air fRfRTg'qr'TTg rr'° 
s^rrcR irfr f - 

“ Read Read 

« Read ^HTf"’. '- R,.ad =jTr 

« Kead Read ^r. 

-'- Read Read 

- Ri-ad M 

“ Read ^cr^rT-'. “ . 

Read ft4- Bead 


rT^rfmfTTftJHRTTT^m^T II — V. 47. 
NRT[w[^T6W sET^iT^RW- 

R qftT% m*rfr#Rff %srf [/%]: 

^fRRft gfSrRTTT^^ II —V. 48. 

R ^fT^sTiqrTr” jR^^JTsr 
R?TrRlRr1fT55V qR^HH I 
sreg-sTW: 

Second Part. 

[“] qfrf?Rff?f^#E^:'’ 

^iTR ^RTi^rfRin'f II — 49. 

IJRr^fTTfJT gfr 4RW WKS': 

If tTETTTiTffTTlfq if *n JT^RtfR- 

5ffrfH ^ qTfUTf^T^ II —V. 50. 

J^RTTHT^T’ 'fTsETTrl ^ 

qTrs^^^T THt f^n^i 
R 56ffH IT^iTf^ SR^rfNfrm- 
^nfsJT^^T mfTTRHiRnRr II —V. 51. 
[”]T3TPRTRqfH :VIt]»T ir^tT'fTT^r- 

FT qim qnF qfqerq: i 

SRirfNfHrTT ?iT: HfTfT HT?r 

RfTt'^rRqifriK HRTBr ii — v. 52. 
?frw-t'’'5|RTTfrriR 

T r a jy -g f Rl < : q R 4 1 °^R it: 1 

I ?RlR6rRTTH<TfiriT RTftRTT.W; 

‘ ^iTR Rw'RRfirrf ii — V. 53. 

'. R^r5R^5iriT- 

f Tiqfrw""^TTr- 

[**] fTfRFTT: II] 

^frfr^ qti? i"“ 

R mm TfRR'‘gTrT T?T”r?4 n — v. 54. 
?nT psTWTTRT PR^fTTTR- 

RTR5TN fR*rrrfTT IJ’TTRTR: 

^fr^fRrrT5'5T5^rt^3rq^»rT4''"ii— V. 55. 
?TTqpr°'''TrqiTiT5: 

YR -^!}’*iMyH^.| d4iMfT'dr^: [l] 
IsHTTrIt ^'%[q'j^[sT 
R 

” Read ” Read '^ 3 -'. 

<■'■ Read 4!%^:. '" Read 

“= Read ^=^^^[[3°. 

''■’ TUia .;i!ja of mterpunctaation siionld have been pat 
after the precedmj line. 

“‘ Read °?3°. Read q’^tT^q'. 

■’'= Read Rfq^’’. '’■ Read srff. 
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[“] 


II 


—V. 56. 


fTRT ^ *RTRT 
5itW JT^ftr WW 
qiR^i'TT^ 

["'] ?PinT: I 

^ ^rifqr H 5IT l?rIR»T- 

^mr ffripiF^f^; ^ ^ ii 
f^ ?r fPrer irFfrPTS^ ^ 


—V. 57. 


V. 58. 


V. 59. 


rrl. 


W^[?rT^] ^KW^fTT ^ iTTflT ?T CINT^Tl^ 

^rLs^Ff”] cntr 


frT^ll 


-V. CO. 


T%^[^]»Tr[^] f'Tr]5f5r nmi: 'iL^] 

["] ^ f^'l] 

?Tm»^Iwf?PTr[f^l ^niPT 5^: ’^r*P?^#TIH Jf- 

^c^ r H i rv|jT ^T i gf ^^ rr j^nm^^^ii 

—V. 61. 


f% ^'rfvp?r[’T]??»fnir” 4'rf?^ Tit] 

=5pT?j'’rmP«fw'TT i 

»T^fr?rTf|^tTr H]fr ’ifrm’ii 

—V. 6-2. 

f% ‘ij 

[’3] H ’-^ frNp ft 'Tur^- 

fF t ^ t y. ' g ^:iTr vnfk^m'TPiTf^ rot 6ot»t i 
3Trv^’5^t^^5r OTfOT Ptot^'RR'rot’- 
3^'“ OTrf%fTt[i^]'Tr ?TOT OT- 

ROT 11 ^ TVif ■ 

f^ OT(? : C^-OTOT^fOTfOT 

^ U-f?T]'®r]HTTLOTjlIRra[^= ^ij^SOTOT- 
1 ^ 

OTr[OT?R']^f%[F]?5'?IOTFl^OT?nT_^]- 
rRI r? Hlff^'^- 


[""] ^ OTV^Tflll 

—V. 64. 

3Tc55r5f^l”iT^^W^n??^ >TOT^?: I 
STPII^ >TOTOTOTOT:”^TOT^ H —V. 65. 

f^n5T^T[OTf=^’'']f%OTfOTt^f^: II —V. 66. 

I ^[OT ^TiT?^] f3gOTr2mOTW®‘'»TfrOT- 

??Tt^[!OTTj?^OT S^JTfTfT OTF^fWOTRf I 

[!T]wi^‘'‘eOT%^ OTIRRft^ II 

—V. 67. 

[“'’] lOTf^l>R?OTrPTf%?r ^T^RmniT^^n^ i 

" —V. 68. 

%OTPTfM-i4,MM'T NM*!^ 1^3 I 

tr^jirq-^ir ot5=otot: ^rfiTLT]°r 3 n 

—V. 69. 

fr[^]f^ t>R'H=T R[t]OTOT[‘OT] 

[^rlOTOTOT »i?;i[?rft]'’“TOai tot i 
[M rl'RTOT^fgCOT^fTOTTf^#]- 
jfhi ^TOTfOTH-ROTm®’^ n —V. 70. 

[’*] RfTOT sTgliFT’* =T ?fOT[f^T]’'OTOT^- 
trgjsOTT 1 

inf^i>i ^rJ^sTTOT^OTr gsTfrir^^f^RTtpr n 

-V. 71. 

^V^TTrOTTT mffOT'%00 R]fr]?!Tff'Tni =t ^fn?- 
%T. II -V- 7-2. 

SrOTOTT” ROT ROT^ [OT]OTTr- 

MWOTOT^ ROT'ROT^fl^^ 11 

—V. 73. 

ROT- 

['’'] fOTTRROTirr[^T]OTf4OT#3- OTTg^^ f- 

fOT»l I 

?T 'RTTRI^T ^K- ^rfTOTJOTRT^^^'TOTR I 

-V. 74. 

Tf^fnigsT ^rj^OTirnr ot^Fr [T^fiR 

TR I 

^TTfOT'rra’ OTOT ff^^: ?TrgT^3R?rR “ 
n — ' • 7o. 


Read Read ^ff- 

”’ R.'ad ?# R°. ” Road jfTj. 

'- Read 5frRT3- 

’* Read rR^fT. Road ^qlT%^'(T?^R f^T. 

■» Read °r4. " Koad 3T?OTfrN. 

•'» Read arfflWf HT^#RRfr;. Eo‘^'1 ^r|R°. 


90 Sead “jfT: Rfsr'’. ” Road q-?7i?°. 

9 .S 1 am d.iabtfal about t’ueso two ahhiraj, particularly 


ahoiif^ tlie first. 

»3 Read °OTl'^. ’* RO'^ol ^fTTrt'. 

99 This aiihara might be read fR. 

9« Bead °fi%:. Road 
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I 

—V. 76. 

[?r]?2nf[eHlfr2rrT?2- 

[”] 'umr ^rrirwThfrYY; 

^rri: rtutt^; II 

armm Pm^iw wrearmrr- 

3pncr%^!W^: 

frj'jjc^rirT pt^n rTP^fTTiT tf*^- 
^rrzfTTT u 1 

f^. ^r 

r^ ?T»iff%ft^ =g n — v. 78. 

*T- 

^r Pu TT ^ rTf ^ ^ w irffTflrrTr: i 
^ JTPTTPT nTJsaU% rTUPC: II 

—V. 79. 

CT[n-] : . ^TT%r?5ft [T]f?5rH^2r- ii 

—V. 80 

u^pmu UTfUTN JPT^nT U*rTNt: I 

W ^uir ?«rwTr zRre^; ii —'7 81. 

fr[»?>r]t ^TO^fUHt !INT^. I , 

»T^7 PT?^ 

[”] n: II —V. 82. 

u'P'jn' rrsTT’P^pn flr*r - 1 
^THT^tra’ f^LN "rff j5T: N?'*!!; II— V,. 83. 

qrtr^qrf^^Ff grmqfr i 

Hqpr'r ^ ii —V, 84. 

3^ ^^TfPTT^ ^ : I 

fr^im [fff ] "V'JT^[?r ii — ^■.85. 

Vqpar nw <h- frw^- 1 

5^2-: »r]pT^?)- fqrfrir]ff ii — v. 86. 

^f^- 

["®] T*rtr(P5<»i<-^^ I 

qT3T%^?:in^ t#53f'’*PTUf^^l 

^|.“IMI^H^x:g- ji^i^»Tf5pjfqr^l[l]_V. 88. 

iyH-y^rqt^*ir'>ri'T fr^- 1 

aRTT II — Y. 89. 

Both aksharas arc qaite certain. 

'”’ R.-a.l' iq-iFrfrfqr. Rt.’aJ ?Tffr%r2^:' r 
== R.'id 

“■’ I am d.iul/tfal about Ibis alcihara; this and; the 
f.ailowviC akihara might possibly be read riTC- ' 

’* r,o.U r'^#r°. KeaJ “f? , 


^j-”IHi dHqdiSf2jii<iqT 1 

tifr l H t 5T54gfirf^"''t^[^]*rE^: l[l] 

—V. 90. 

5:=2prjpr[f^y?i]?[’?u] ^[^r]lr. i 

[^]%isnrrTui^ grt- 

[ ] [ 

uft =^PTft tu3ir‘”*rTfrT^frq f^: ii —V. 92. 
prt?21 fTT^'Tl’ rT^%T ir[ t]^ I 

srftT'TT [rr] jpfrii— V. 93. 

jrffTqr [qrq'T'^^J^r ?yfTT[^]<¥t i 

HinTH>ufr it >^1 ii— Y. 94. 

?TT iui%q f^fq i 

ffa- rTmqt-sqjf^^fr'TT^ Hf^qfrf[Nw] n Y. 95. 
^PTPT f 

I a r tiq i M^ I 

ur:u7qr?iTiT«i a^r a^ejarr 1 1 — V . 96. 

Hsr ET=^HNrn^[a«i7-aaT] : i 
frir: qrijrrN hI[t] frraqr^^ags-^rr " — Y. 97. 
H aUPHTTr^Cf qffff qfa: 5KTf?Uf ?PI I 
=^W ff^?lrffa5-H*^'TT«T II —V. 98. 

arsini i 

fTm-TT^^afaNr ^^r*3r[ 5]nf ?T»m: ii 

— V. 99. 

T'T tfTqqrrr^^aprf h^?-. ii — Y, loo. 

r?UH^r^*iq?aT- 

qrqr^TfTTPTrrf^qTqTT?^^’®^ t^;— V. lOi. 
??r»Trft'’%Tr f%?R?r^ [H^^qsr i 
fit usTTurf-iTaf ?rq ii ~Y. 102. 

3T?r q?T?q% ^Turqrnirr: i 

sqqiYrrfWai q»q: fwa; ii 

—V. 103. 

arfr^nPTTrq °r urrq^rqf i [ i] — Y. 1 04 . 
arffar TPTfr’^T gat p ra m ^ f ar 11 “" 

Nfifta- 

'"’t iT*r?[^a[a>FaaaaHP^ar ii—Y. 105. 
sT^ararg m^fk^ apoit' s ^ C rt] arl^- 


u^.- 


II 


-V. 106. 


”'' Road |•^TT^lr°. " R oad ar?'’. 

-’ Eoa.i =5 Eead f^Tat^. 

Read qn%'4yrg,° 

Read “g’pgqr. 

One strok.a i.s superfluous E.oad faTd'®. 


‘ Read Tfaifcr^.. 


I 
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^ \ 


>TRr *T'Tr^nrr i 


n— V. 108. 

3T^fT It 

[“] 3it[ii] »rfnm- qr^rr ^rs^mr'rr^i^ 

5irv^ 

^T?N[5=sr]irm»TRi^'®’?T^: 

vTr??!! prf%rfr#nfwHrt4,Mt4: ?r gwr: n 

—V. 1 09. 


fShi'^d<=t ^'11-^ wii<5(<Hi q^tq. i 

nlMNqWlq qswnitPiqfiNr: n -v. lio. 
N?rr??Tf<^2^p^T 'nrra^q^ i 
fq^qiprgw- 

[*"] ff ’sfhnRTN^IpT^ It —V. 111. 

HNf f^^^ r S r q qrLf '°°]%q ^ i 

[qTsrq^l [*PIT?«PTn^] It 

■" —V. 112. 


Transl.\tiok. 


Om ! 

6m ! Adoration to Padmanatba ! 

(Verse 1.)— May this wliite Anirnddha“* of 
spotless body long protect the Avorlds : he 
into whom is transformed the fame of the 
ill astvious prince Pa dm a, which, being sung 
aloud in every quarter by people whoso eyes 
were joyfully opened, first spread on the eaith, 
and then in its course had rendered white the 
abodes of Hari, Hara, and Brahman ! 

(V. 2.)— May Hari protect you 1— he who 
wears on his crest a piece of sapphire, eshii)it- 
ing as it were, I'csting on his haii*, a nen cloud 
bulging out (Jrom it) ! 

(V. 3.) -May this god, the lord of Usha, 
fashioned out of the ma.ss of the fame of the 
ornaments of the earth, {so that he ajipt'ari-) as 
if (tiiade) of pearl-stone,”* of a lustre exceedingly 
white and pure, protect the worlds ! Thinking 

that his dark complexion has become .altogether 

unknown in the three worlds, he carries, I fancy , 
the badge of his colour in the lustre of the sap- 
phire joined to the °dge of his diadem I 


Bead ^ 

Bead q:^r% ^11'^%. *"' E^ad STIf^f'i »l J«°. 


Bead 

I am somewhat doubtful abont this ats?iaTa._ 

no '■ The name of the son of Pradyurana or Bamadi’V.a 

by Subhansri or, according to nf 

daughter of Rukmin ; his wife is bsha, the daughter o 
Vana, or according to others. Subhadra t^y . 
daughter of Kukmin, and his son \ ajra.— Ihe t aishnava 
sect, called Piucharatra or BhAgavatas. 
an incarnation or part of \ ishnu and identity 


(V. 4.) — What he wears here on his crest is 
not a piece of sapphire, nor is the holy one who 
glitters here made of pearl-stone. His body is 
rendered pale by the long separation from Usha 
(anil) he even now carries the blue lotus which 
had the good fortune of forming her ear-orna- 
ment. 

(V. 5.) — There was a prince Lakshmana, 
an ornament of the Kachchhapaghata 
race, snrp.assing in manliness the son of Indra 
(and) an object of reverence for all princes. 
Wielding his bow (and) promoting the welfare 
of hi.s subjects, be unaided, like Prithu, made 
the earth obedient to his will, after he had by 
force extirpated even mighty princes (as Prithu 
had uprooted the mountains.)*** 

(Y. 6.) — From him sprang the illustrions 
prinCe V a j r a d ii m a n, resembling the wieldcr 
of the thunderbolt. "When by honest means he 
had put down the rising valour of the ruler of 
G a d h i na ga r a,**® his proclamation-drum, 
which fulfilled his vow of heroism, resounded 
in the fort of Gopadri, conquered in battle 
by his irresistible strong arm. 

(V. 7.) — Knowing that he surely was not 
outweighed by any prince on the earth, he from 
curiosity had himself weighed of his own 
accord against donations of quite pure gold. 

(V. 8.)— Then came the ruler of men named 

a li gala r a j a, (icho scattered) his enemies as 
the thousand-rayed (snn) does the darkness. 
As he for ever paid worship to the Lord (Isuara), 
so he was worshipped by thousands of great 
lord.s. 

(V. 9.) — Then came the lord of men, the 
illustrious Kirttiraja. IVhenever he 
marched forth, the sheets of dust rising from 
his armies took away, wonderful (fu relate), 
the colour of the sun*** and at the same time 
that of the enemy. 

(V. 10.) — Shall we tell the wondrous tale of 
this lord of men ? By this ocean of bravery 
was the countless host of the prince of M A lav a 

Ah-iriikara, self-consciousness.” — Goldstucker’a Dic- 
tionary, s.r. 

The exact meaning of yqrrtfrV, which occurs again 
in T. 4, U unknown to me. The word is not given in our 
diet'onaries. 

:;3 See i'lstiriK-Pnrdnn I. 13, 82; and e.g. KSdamhaH, 
Calc.) Ed., I. p. 5 

113 G.".dhinagara is Kanyakubja. 

Ill The word for ‘ sun’ also me.in3 ‘ friend.’ 
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conquered in battle. hen that (/^r/wre) had 
met with defeat, the villagers surrounded their 
houses with the multitudes of spears, which 
through fear had fallen from the hands (./ his 
soldiers) in every direction. 

(Y. 11.) — In the town of S i m hapa n i y a 
he caused to be built a wonderful temple of the 
lord of Parvati, which shines like a column of 
fame. 

(Y. 12 ) — From him was born the lord of the 
earth, the high-minded M u 1 a d e v a, known as 
Bhnvanapala, causing joy to the world. 
His body was decorated with the irreproachable 
mark.s of a universal sovereign ; his fame was 
equal to Manu’s. 

(Y. 1.3.) — When this powerfulT rail ok ya- 
mal la protected the whole earth who.se other 
rulers had been destrx)yed, the world contained 
no rival of his. 

(Y. 14.) — His queen was Devavrata, as 
Lakshml {is the wife) of Hari. From her was 
born to that lord of the earth a son, the illustri- 
ou.s D e V a p a 1 a. 

(Y. 1.5.)— Ho surpassed Karna by hi.s gene- 
ro.sity, the son of Prithii by his knowledge of 
the bow, aiid Dharmaraja by his ti-nthfulne.s.s. 
He as a youth was the abode of modesty. 

(Y. 10.) — Through the religious merits of 
his subjects he had a son whose power of in- 
tellect was free from blemi.sh, the illustrious 
lord Padmapala; like ilaiulhatri he was 
the ornament of universal sovereigns. Think- 
ing as it were ‘ how can, even though 1 am 
master, another levy taxes’*^ P he on hi.s e.vpedi- 
tions in the various quarters again and again 
obstructed the fierce-rayed (sun) with the thick 
{dowls of) dust {raised) by his armies. 

(Y. 17.) — After his troops of soldiers and 
horse had subdued the other quarter.s, they in 
due course marched to the southern region; 


{and) when the night-walkers .saw the masses 
of dust, resembling uplifted mountains, inces- 
santly raised up by them {and) falling down 
on both sides of the ocean, they ti-embled, 
thinking that a lofty bridge was again being 
built.”' 

Y. (18.) — .Since the host of the gods had been 
deprived of its colour by his fame, beautiful 
like the splendour of the moon, .surely all the 
wives of the immortak, of Indra and the rest, 
not going near their lovers from fear lest they 
should err and act improperly, envy now Sri 
and Gann, who at once were united with the 
body of tluir huslviud.’” 

(Y. I'J.) — Who has anj'where seen the trees 
radiant with every wished-for fruit ? Who any- 
where the cows yielding desires f AV'ho any- 
where tlie gems granting the object of one’s 
wi.shes ? (Blit) who has ob.servcil that any 
juuson’s hope.s were not fulfilled hy that lord ? 
A distingui.shed hero then is an excellent 
garden, wliich contains such things even as 
trees of j)iiradise. 

(Y. 20.) — His doing it wa.s, that the hands of 
robhens,’” oven before they had heard of prince 
Padma, with liodios unclad on account of 
their wrotchedne.s.s, complained every moment 
in tlie forc.st.s tliat the earth was well protected 
since, alas, what u.sod not to be, such nakedness 
had come upon them. 

(Y. 21.) — ‘While ho was ruling the earth, 
turningroiinde.xisted (ea/y) in potter's wheel-.,”® 
covetou.>ne.s.s {nnl/j) in the acquirement of re- 
lig-iou.s merit, hard were (na/y) tljo round 

breast.s. 

(Y. 22.) — Knowing that to press the highly 
virtuous is not approved of, and al.so that it is 
wrong to be familiar with the merciless, he 
laid hold neither of the bow nor of the .swoi'd,‘’° 
neveithele.-s he defeated his enemies. 


a* here, as in aimilar passages, the double 

meaning of ‘ rays ’ and ‘ taxes.* 
u" Compare with the above averse of the Vdcrammla- 
dtsachenta (III. ~D which ends : 

The same idea occurs in verse 19 (really v. 2n) of the L 
inscription publi.shed Jovr. Be no. -Is. ,'^oc. A ol. .,11^ ^ 
P. I. p. 167ff, where the actual reading on the stonej . - 
follows •• I 


It almo.it api>ear as if those expeditions to the 

conth wore mere poetical ornament.'i. 

Sii * iVlaje-ty and ‘ the Earth' are 

ed as the wiYO', of the king. _ — ' -- 1*. 

account of the metre for 

iia 

there was no in the sen.^^e of erring-, giddi- 
*^^-""i^onfu^ion,’ (kc. For similar passages compare e.g-. 

ind ; and , pp. 17 and 


i^iOulKtri, I. pp. 6 and ' 


wj-gTXTi. which lia= boon translated by ‘highly vir- 
tuou-.’ al-o denote.- the bow ‘ on which the string has 
been tixed,’ and j ' merciless also means 'sword; 

compare e.'j. Vusaenihitt'i, p. 129, T 


TF^r’llT- 
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(V. 23.) — His s%vord, covered with the drops 
of blood which at once began to flow, scattered 
on the battle-fields all around the seed''** as 
it were of the affection of the people and of 
his fame, with the crest-jewels of the hostile 
princes. 

(V. 24.) — Because the wives of his enemies 
found out gold-lotuses in the forest, for this 
reason did the bees not find out the gold-lotus 
in his face.'“’ f 

(V. 25.) — -Having reflected that fortune and ! 
life are unsteady like the flood of a river, he 1 
set his mind on the performance of pious deeds, j 
de.sirous of gathering the fruit of those two. 

(Y. 26.) — This supporter of his subjects, who 
was an ornament of the earth, who knew the 
law {and) was like unto the gods, caused that 
edifice of H a r i to he built. How can I pos- 
sibly with words tell its height The lion 
who has ascended its top, means to devour, it 
seems, the deer in the moon. 

(V. 27.) — From the top of the gold-orna- 
mented staff on this temple, which rivals the 
mountain”* of the moon-carrying (i/fu), there 
constantly {iravus) this holy flag, white as the 
moon ; hanging down at the setting of the 
wind it appears like the Ganges when, falling 
down from heaven, it enters the thickly -matted 
tawny-bright hair of the god of- g’ods Sambhii, 
w'ho.so boily is coated with ashes. 

(V. 2>''.) — ‘This is that mundane egg; the 
Lotu.s-born (Bnihinan) will be here, whom 
again we here shall carry on our vehicle 
through the air ’ : surely those swans are ever 
present at the lofty seat of H a r i, after they 
have (t/(U.-) admitted it to be the guldcu egg 
unopened.*"* 

(V. 29.) — ^Within the glittering structure 
stands the lord of Lakshmi, high like the 
golden mountain {Merti) ; (it i-) a dwelling 
of the Sea-born {ijt/ddrss Lnlcdtnn) supporting 
the most excellent of the twice-born (i-tnd) con- 


taining the man-lion ; its maker was chosen bv 
all the gods, wdio have found (litre) a home, 
and so was this temple on the surface of the 
earth. Oh, may the whole turn out to be fit 
for H a r i ! 

(V. 30.) — When the god was (only) half com- 
pleted, (and) when eight of the most excLdlent 
twice-born had been installed,**® P a d m a p a 1 a, 
still a youth, through the adversity of fortune 
obtained a seat on the lap of Saihkrand ana.*** 

(V. 31.) — (Then) his brother, the son of 
S H r y a p a 1 a, the illustrious M a h i p a 1 a d e- 
V a, the abode of good deed.s, became ruler at 
the glorious G o p a d r i. When they had come 
j to him of wide-spread fame, braverv and gencro- 
: sity, which in the .absence of the sou of Hari (Gr- 
' jaiui) and thesouof the Sun (Karna) had been 

■ in distress, had at last (cvjain) found a master. 

, (V. 32.) — Eng.aged in the creation of minis- 

; ters, in the preservation of the Br.’ihmans, and in 
; the destruction of his enemies, that prince par- 
took of the nature of Brahman, Vishnu, and Siiva. 

(V. 33.) — When this king, a treasury of 

■ .splendour, protected the broad earth, none else 
I was endowed with splendour but the sun, none 
; else was a king but the moon. 

(V. 34.) — When his coronation-ceremony 
had been performed by well-conducted (persons, 
ci/i'l) when he was seated on_thg throne, bards 
and singers thus praised him in lofty strains ; — 

L In the following verses iMahipala is com- 
pared (v. 35) to Brahman, (v. 36) to Miidhava 
. (Krishna-A ishiiu), (v. 37) to Balayudha (Bala- 
rama), (v. 38) to the destroyer of &imbara 
(K.iinadeva), (v. .39) to Saiiikara, (v. 40) to 
.Siva, (v. 41) to Indra, (v. 42) to Kuvera, (v.43) 

' to the sun, (v. 44) to the moon, (v. 45) to the 
' son of .Satyavati (\ yasa), (v. 46) to Bhagiratha, 
' (v. 47) to the Raghava (Rama), (v. 48) to 
' A'udhi-.hfhii-a, (v. 49) to A^rikudara (Bhima.'Cna), 
(v. .>U) to the son of Indra (Arjuna), (v. 51) to 
the son of the Sun (Karna), (v. 52) to the sea. 


*^‘ Compare Vikrn mn<ilcaih‘ racharita IV. 112 

If I urifler.stand thi, ver.-se riahtly, it simptr means 
that the prince had driven his onemie-< from tlieir honie-. 
and that his face was bea.utiful like the gold-lotu- : the 
bees showed no desire for tin- lotus, because they ilid nuj 
wish to have .anything in common with the wives of the 
prince's enemies. ,, , 

Compare Archmol. Surr. Jn,h Vol. II. p. ' As 

it stands at present, the great temple of Padmauatha is 
about 70 feet in height, but as the i>yramid top i-s very 
much broken, I estimate the oiiginal height of the build- 
ing at not less than 100 feet.'’ 


i i.e. the Hiuifdava. 

I 'IVe may a^^^nme that sAvan^ Avore carved on tho 

walU of tliG* temido : the poet order to employ the 
fitruro Utpr''lfth h Avliieh is indicated by the Avord 
represents these carved swans a*=! liA'e bird^. ever pre- 
I -^eiit at the temple. Avhieh thcA’ take to bo tho mundane 
nohlen e”ir. to '?ervo as vehicles for Bruhmau Avho born 
trom the lotu> that «tow'< out of Vi-!«h:'u’s navel. 

^ ■ Installed,’ If:, in tlie Bralimapuri mentioned below, 

' verse 7l» which wa^ connected Avith the temple. For the 
1 u-^e of the Avord ^rTfl^rf compare below verse 79. 

I i-e. Indra ; the seu^e is ‘ Padmap^la died,’ and aa a 

I warrior went to the heaA’en of Indra. 
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( V. 53) to a lion, (v. 54) to an elephant, (v. 
65) to the daj-lotus, (v. 56) to the nig-ht-lotns, 
(v. 57) to an ornament, (v. 58) to the sandal ; 
(v. 59) he is praised as surpassing the deer and 
(y. 60) the moon. 

Incidentally he is (v. 51) called Sunja-janita 
‘ begot by Surya,’ (v. 58) Sunjanripa-nandana 
‘son of prince Surya,’ (v. 57) KachchhapdriJcula- 
bhtishana ‘ an ornament of the Kachchhapiiri 
family, and (v. 49) entitled Bhnvanaika- 
malla. (V. 41) he is stated to have been 
familiar with the impervions tracts of the 
S rikambuvarnagiri, and (v. 50) to have 
obtained fame by defeating in battle the king 
of the Gandharvas. 

After verse 60, the bards continue praising 
Mahipala as follows]; — 

(V. 61.) — “That the son of Pritha at the 
capture of Uttara’s cows had alone pnt to 
flight the enemies, — that, it is true, we had 
learnt before, because Arjuna has been praised 
( for it) by Vyasa but now (only) can we form 
a clear conception of it, after we have .seen 
how you, 0 illustrious Mahipala, unaided, 
are striking down the host of the enemies I by 
thousands on the battle-field. / 

(V. 62.) — “Need we tell (even) more facts 
about you, 0 lord ? You are the unsnrpaased 
receptacle of the rules of policy. Hear, 0 
master of the earth, how it fares with the four 
that are beloved to you : your fame spreads in 
(all) quarters ; your praise is ever in the mouth 
of the virtuous ; the whole earth reverences 
you ; fortune delights to dw'ell in the house of 
(yon) the friend of the twice-born. 

(V. 63.) — “ Is it strange, O B h n v a n a i- 
k am all a, that king Bhagiratha should have 
led away this Mandakiiu from the world of the 
Lotus-born (Brahman) and brought it down to 
the earth below ? But wonderful indeed is 
this, 0 lord, that from the orb of the earth 
here below you have made the .stream of your 



Lotus-born. 


1=’ viz. in the Vir'"tap^rvin of the MaMhliirata. 
im The king is lika a mountain, on whose lofty slopes 
the stars appear to rest. Compare e.g. Kidambari, I. p. 9 

““ The word appears to me to denote a row 

or set of rooms or buildings, attached to a temple for the 
accommodation of holy and learned Brahmans ; it occurs 
acain in the same sense ante, Vol. VII. p. 305, 1. .34 (.?/-/- 
Midhavad^a-brahmapuri), where, as in the present in- 


(V. 64.) — “Nothing strange is there in this, 
O lord, that, such as yon are, yon with your 
quick arrows completely bereft of confidence 
your enemies hundreds of thousands strong in 
battle ; but that in your anger, like the god of 
destruction, by the marvellous cruel strokes of 
your fla.shing sword you should have annihilat- 
ed their very nature — that indeed does rouse 
our wonder. 

(Y. 65.) — “Your depth surpasses (that of) 
the ocean, yonr lustre ( that of) the sun, your 
bravery (that of) the lion ; with whom then 
can you be compared ? 

(V. 66.) — “ Tlie bracelet, 0 protector of the 
earth, shines on yonr massive arm as if it w'ere 
the diadem of the goddess of victory dwelling 
within yonr arm. 

(V. 67.)—“ Because continually engaged in 
worship you have uttered the praises of the 
lord of the three worlds, therefore surely has 
he, pleased, firmly established you here. On 
your exalted lap, O ornament of the earth, -we 
see a row of stars,’*" spotle.ss like the bj’ight rays 
of the sun and the moon, in the guise of a string 
of pearls.” 

(V. 68.) — When he had thus been praised by 
the bards, when he bad reverenced the immor- 
tals, the preceptors and the twice-born, set free 
the inmates of the prisons, (u/cl) granted assur- 
ance of safety to all bcing.s, — 

(V. 69.) — He, so soon as he was crowned, of 
his own accord made two vow.s, to complete 
P a d m a n .3 1 h a, (and) to give his daughter to 
a good husband. 

(V. 70.) — And both these things did he, en- 
dowed with discernment, accomplish. The 
king s daughter w.is given to a husband, charm- 
ing as the god of love, (and) this lofty temple 
of the glorious Padmanatha was completed, 
an imperishable embodiment of fame- 

(Y. 71.) — And having appointed the remain- 
ing chief Bridiman-s, he attached a Brahma- 
puri^“° (to the temple). Unwearied (and) 


stance, the satfra is mentioned afterwards ; and Vol. VI. 
j p- 211, 1. 16. Compare also Vol. XI. pp, ICO and 101 ; and 
I 1 i}cratn^nJca>d'‘vacharitaf X\ II. 29. In the inscription 

mentioned in note 13 above we find the word used, 
instead of (v. 53 

UfTrlT m^'^:). I assnme that Padmapfila had pro- 
vided rooms for, and installed in them, eight Brahmans 
(see above, verse 30), and that Mahipela finished the 
building or buildings and selected the other occupants. 
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exceedingly devoted to the law, he established 
a charitable hall, where savoury food and drink 
were distributed. 

(V. 72.) — Having done both, the master of 
the world, the universal sovereign of princes, of 
mature intelligence (and) the light of his family, 
made donations for the cooking of the naive dy a 
of the glorious Padmanatha and for lights. 

(y. 73.) — The hrahm6ltara^’^ rising from the 
small hall the lord himself divided into two 
portions ; one half was assigned to the glorious 
Padmanatha and the other half to the lord 
of the gods, Yaikuntha. 

(y. 74.)— The prince arranged suitably for 
the complete maintenance of the tribe of attend- 
ants,*®* women, musicians, singers and the rest, 
that there might be public performances before 
Padmanatha. 

(y. 75.) — Having properly divided Pash a- 
n a p a 1 1 i, he allotted five shai'es and a half to 
the god, and twenty-four shares and a half to 
the most excellent twice-born. 

(y. 76.)— The lord of the earth gave all 
taxes . . . connected therewith, and what 
was produced above and below the ground and 
a mine of salt to the god and to the twice-born. 

(y. 77.) — With him there came to share the 
unseen (fruit of his pious deeds) the famous son 
of Yogesvara, endowed with the charac- 
teristics of a sage, in alt matters a depository of 
the prince’s confidence, a receptacle of modesty, 
a home of propriety, a seat of learning, a mine 
of sacred study, an unsurpassed dwelling of 
gratitude, a treasury of benevolence. 

(y. 78.) — Confiding in him,- the moon of 
princes, taking delight in the law, entrusted to 
him all acts of piety; (and) the sage entered 
into the thoughts of the king, because he was 
similarly disposed, was free from envy, and 
esteemed excellences (in others). 

(V. 79.)— The following are the names of the 
sages who by M a h i p a 1 a were given shares 
in that village ; the particulars are stated in the 
grants : — 

The hrahmottara -n-ould appear to be the sanctuary 
of the temple, usually called garbha-ijnha, or below, \ . Ho 
garhhri-visman. , 

I cannot quote any authority for this translation ot 

the word 

>35 I am unable to give the exact meaning of 

. , - _ 

For one would have expected . 

See above v. 30. is used in the same causal 

sense in v. 49 of the inscription mentioned above, note no. 


(y. 80.) — First, the intelligent Devalabdhi, 
then ^rldharadikshita, (and lastly) the sage 
(Suri) Kirttiratha, — (these) three twice-born 
received each one share and a half. 

(y. 81.) — Gaiigadhai’a, Gautama,'^ Malaka, 
Gayadhai-a, Devanaga, yasishtha, Devasarman, 
Yasaskara, — 

(y. 82.) — Krishna, yarahasvamin, Grihada- 
sa, Prahhakara, Ichchhadhara, Madhu, Tilheka, 
Purushottama, — 

(y. 83.) — Ramesvara, the excellenttwice-born, 
and the twice-born Damddara ; — these eighteen 
sages received one share each. The twice-born 
Shatthabha 

(y. 84.) — ^received three-quarter shares. 

Ratna and Tihuueka, the worshippers of the 
gods, received both half a share each. This 
completes the list of the sages.*®® 

(y. 85.) — And out of the shares of the god 
the prince gave half a share to the sage (Siirt) 
the Kdyastha LohabhaU (?) to be his for 
ever. 

(y. 86.) — To the god the king gave a golden 
diadem covered with precious stones : in the 
midst of it a very large jewel is shining. 

(y. 87.) — The ornament of princes gave a 
frontal ornament made of emeralds ; the spotless 
lord of the earth also (yave) a golden ornament 
for the neck, blazing with precious stones. 

(y. 88.) — Ho gave a pair of arm-rings set 
with many precious stones, and also four brace- 
lets ornamented with jewels of great value. 

(y. 89.) — This one set of ornaments, contain- 
ing precious stones, is for the Lord ; the second 
set, A n i r u d d h a ’ s, is solely of gold, and is 
as follows : — 

(y. 90.)— Ac h y u t a every day wears four 
bracelets, also a pair of (and) a krit- 

tidura with a golden handle (?).*“' 

(y. 91.) — Amauydlihd(?) of silver was given 
accompanied by five Jianelwlas ^''^ ; also four 
plates of brass for holding the naivedya ;— 

{V. 92.) — three suvarndndas (?), (as) decora- 
tions for the attendants of the god. And 

135 ( 3 xll)-t-( 18 xl)-l-; + (-2x wlierea.'i the 

sum distributed was 2ii. See ante, \ ol. \1I. p. o07. 
note 30. 

133 is probably the same as an ear- 

omament ; the other term I do not understand. 

13T (?) appears to be an upper garment, 

‘a bodice' or ‘ -waistcoat.’ The first line 
of the following verse I do not understand. Sin-arniirir]a 
is used for brahmonja above, v. 28. 
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above was fixed a lotus of gold made into an 
umbrella for the Lord, 

(V. 93.) — And the silver image of Ani- 
r u d d h a will always be bathed, after it has 
been placed on a copper plate, with (water from) 
a vessel of the same matei-ial.**® 

(V. 94.) — There is one image of V a m a n a, 
a second small one of A c h y u t a, and another 
made of rujdoarta-&ione ; the two first are made 
of bell-metal. 

(V. 9-5.) — They all three ai-e worshipped 
assiduously in the sanctaaiy. There two 
braziers of copper were given for lights. 

{Y. 96.) — The prince gave two copper basins 
(nivJ) two copper cups for bathing, and also a 
pair of copper vessels for the ar^A«-oblation. 

(V. 97r) — Seven bells were given, together 
with incense-bnmers, accompanied by vessels 
for waving lights; besides seven conch-shells 
also, {and) four copper pots. 

(Y. 98.) — The prince gave a vudliadhd of 
brass {and) two Idhaldif^^ a chowrie and a 
pair of staves made of bell-metal and crystal (?)• 
(V. 99.) — He gave two large kettles of copper 
{and) two copper pitchers, also five copper pails 
and a of the same material, 

(Y. 100.) — This completes the list of im- 
plements for the god. 

(Y. 101 ) — Forstone-cutters (?),'“ carpenters 
and so forth, for engineers, carmen and others, 
and for excavating and building reservoirs, 
wells, tanks, and so forth, — 

(Y. 102.) — the king gave the tenth part (of 
the revenue) in his whole dominion. And he 
likewise gave the twentieth part to A n i r u d- 
d h a ; by that the hall for the charitable 
distribution of food &c. is kept up, 

(Y. 103.) — May this temple of prince 
P a d m a, spotless like crystal, be imperishable 
like the world of Yishnu (which he has) acquired 
through (his) religious merits ! 


(Vs. 104 & 105.) — This faultless enlogy has 
been composed by the chief of the twice-bom* 
the descendant of Bharadvaja, grandson of 
the chief of poets Rama, (and) son of the poet 
Govinda, the poet Manikantha, whose 
intellect is polished by (the shidij of) the 
Mimdmsd and Nydya (and) who delights in 
eloquent sayings. 

(V. 106.) — Yasodeva-DigambarArka 
who enjoys the friendship of the sage (Suri) 
Manikantha in which PratApa-Laukesvaravach 
shares, and who is a poet in all languages, 
has written the letters. 

(Y, 107.) — When eleven hundred years had 
passed, and when {besides) forty-nine years had 
gone since Yikrama, — 

(Y. 108.) — in the fiftieth {year),m the month 
Asvina, in the dark half, this splendid eulogy 
was composed by Manikantha by order of 
the king; or, in figures, 1150, on the fifth of the 
dark {half) of Asvina. 

(Y. 109.) — Om ! There is nothing wonderful 
in this, that again and again in every battle 
the various hosts of the hostile armies flew like 
moths into the blazing fire of the prowess of 
that lord of the earth, since he, (himself) equal 
to Indra, had (for his minister) the wise G a n r a, 
who endowed with intelligence (and) almost 
omniscient had surpassed the preceptor of the 
ornaments of the solar race by his policy. 

(V. 110.) — Is it strange that MahipAla 
ruled the whole earth, when he had for his 
councillor the wise G a n r a, who resembles the 
councillor of the gods ? 

(Y. 111.) — This eulogy has been engraved 
at the temple of the glorious PadraanAtha 
in excellent letters by the artisan P a d m a, son 
of DtfvasvAmin, — 

(Y. 112.) — and also by SiiiihavAja and 
by the artisan JM A h u 1 a. May the letters (here) 
engraved serve their purpose ! 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


III . — The Black-Headed Man. 

There was once a young lion who was very 
strong and withal very valiant, and so defied 
everj'body. 

The dictionaries give irp^ and iTf^, not ITT 
A drum and two trumpets (}). ^ "* 

A spoon (r). 


One day his mother said to him — " It is all 
very fine for you to be proud of your great 
strength, and to try your might on all you 
meet, for you know that we are lords of the 

*“ For the dictionaries give only the mean- 

ing ‘ a stone-cutter’s chisel.’ 
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forest and every creature owns our sway, but 
you do not seem to be aware that there is one 
being in this world who is more than a match 
for us, and can bid us defiance. He walks on 
two legs, and is known as the ‘ Black-Headed 
Man.’ Beware of his wiles and stratagems, 
if you value your life.” 

“ Very well,” mused the young lord of the 
forest, “ I should like very much to see what 
he is like. He must be a mighty and power- 
ful creature if he can hold his own against 
me. I shall go and seek him out.” 

Having thus determined, the young lion 
wandered about roaring for several days, till 
one morning he chanced to enter a part of the 
forest that was rarely frequented by his kind. 
Just then a carpenter, with his bag of tools 
on Ills shoulders, and a white turban on his 
head, happened to pass by. The young lion 
skipped with delight at sight of him and 
cried out— “ Surely this must be the being my 
mother has told me to beware of : for does he 
not go on two legs ? Now for it !” 

• Just then, however, he happened to look at 
the carpenter’s head, and to his great disap- 
pointment found it was white and not blacky 
as he had been led to believe. Nevertheless 
he thought he would go to him and ask him 
whether he knew where the ‘ Black-Headed 
Mau’ was to be found, and if so, whether he 
\^'ould direct him in his search foi that 
being. 

He accordingly called out to the carpenter 
in a loud voice—” Hey, friend ! stop ! I wish 
to speak to you !” The poor mau had no alter- 
native but to obey, and the lion, going up to 
him said, “ Can you tell me where I can find 
the ‘Black-Headed Man,’ for I wish very 
much to form his acquaintance and to try my 
hand on him ? ” 

The poor man’s knees knocked together with 
fright as he heai-d this and he gave him.self 
up for lost, when suddenly an idea entered his 
mind like a flash of lightning, and summoning 


up courage, he thus spoke to the valiant 
son of the lord of the forest : — 

“ You wish to see the ‘ Black-Headed 
Man ? ’ Well, your curiosity shall be gratified, 
for I happen to know where to find him ; so 
come along with me and I shall show him to 
you.” 

The lion agreed to this, and the two walked 
on together for some time till they came to a 
large tree. Near this tree the carpenter 
stopped, and said to his companion 

“If your Highness would condescend to 
wait here for a while, I shall show you what 
the ‘Black-Headed Man’ is like.” 

He then set himself to work with his tools 
and began to cut a large hole through the trunk 
of the tree. When this was finished he fashioned 
a plank and fixed it at the top of the hole in 
such a way that it could slide up and down at 
pleasure, like the door of a mouse-trap. When 
all was ready, he requested the lion, who was 
eagerly watching his movements all the while, 
to come and put his head into the hole and look 
straight before him till he got a sight of the 
‘ Black- Headed Man.’ 

The lion, rejoiced at the prospect of seeing 
the being he so much wished to meet, eagerly 
put his head through the hole, and in a trice 
the carpenter, who had already climbed the tree, 
let the tmp-door slip down from above right 
on to the lion’s neck, and pressed it so tight 
that he nearly squeezed the beast to death. 
He then got down and went to the other side 
of the tree, and uncovering his head, showed 
it to the dying lion, saying : — 

“ Your servant, the ‘ Black-Headed Man,’ 

! whom you wished so much to see, stands 
j before you ; pi-ay, what would you with 
1 him?” 

' The poor lion, however, was by this time 
past replying, and the carpenter shouldering 
hi.s bag of tools, w'alked home at leisure, 
glad to have escaped, by this stratagem, from 
the jaws of a savage beast ! 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM TRANSLATED INTO SANSKRIT. 

BT PEOF. A. WEBEP.. 


Text. 

I. 

God save our gracious Queen ! 
Long live our noble Queen I 
God save the Queen ! 


j Send her victorious, 

I Happy and glorious, 

j Long to reign over us ! 

I God save the Queen! 
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II. 

O Lord, our God, arise. 

Scatter her enemies. 

And make them fall ! 

Bless thou the brave that fight. 
Sworn to defend her right. 
Bending, we own thy might, 

God save us all ! 

III. 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
Stm on Victoria pour. 

Health, Peace and Fame. 
Young faces year hy year 
Rising her heart to cheer. 

Glad voices far and near 
Blessing her name. 

IV. 

Saved from each traitor's arm — 
Thou, Lord, her shield from harm 
Ever hast been. 

Angels around her way 
Watch, while by night and day 
Millions with fervom' pray, 

God save the Queen ! 

Teanslation. 


l 

^ ! 

Ifrr ntr 

FFF^ ^ 1 

Hg^rf^FFi, 

FT urn 1 

CHf 1 

1 ! 


g-tniFF^ ^ I 


r^VFFSIHT : 


1 

II 

fiFW-- II ; 


V 

I 1 


1 tIfc^r%FFrf 1 

RifIdiJ 

1 tHFT HH®n 1 

'TFPT flff 1 

I HI 1 i 

F3=r gtFnf 

j R-frrpGf^ i 

qnWelWf 

sthr: 3i?iFrW 

iHli •I'HM'llrb 

-J ^ 

^ir: ! 

t5Tr II 

Ivrr cfrr: ii | 


Note by Captain R. 0. Temple. 


As an appendix to the above I give here a ren- I 
dering of the National Anthem into Panjabi by ! 
PAm D&s Chhibhar^ of Labor, with a translation j 
of the same. The vernacular vereion is not a | 


I translation of the Anthem, but is a poetical 
I adaptation of it, and is intended to be sung to the 
j well-known national Panjabi tune of Sdr Phuldit 
di (Flower Garland). 

Text. 

fTT^r^rr ^ ^ 3 %I 

rnr cr?- 

\ 

^ ETTiTf ^ ^ fH ?T fi6!- 

^ rnr tr?" htt % Tifrr riiri 

Rflpy 

HfTT C!H ? Tiiw t \ 

ft tTH ^ anr % 

i HTtr^IT snHT fit Tqp ^ HTf ^ ^ 

I H?7 fSiTFr 

I Os. 

! ^ 

I HTT^^iLJTF Mt 

' BTsf ^ ^ mf f »^r IT 

^ iT F?ir €F H?T fSTTF?- 

y 

fn-^l ^iF ETH GTf ?T 4ilri8 eft 

FH ? fW tFT Vs’ ?T ^ qi^ 

FFTT ?Yr Rwr iRf i%r fr? #f 
<4l=)M%HF ^t ^F^ ^F HcTT RiW 

FTW qtt iTH ^ f 4ri( of 
SR" tlY Fit H fTH t ?■ 

^ ^ ?% iTH f 8^6" 

fr f F^ FiFEfT[%qTiY 

gT F^ fTH ^ (pr ^ 

STFsr cpfrr OFT TT 5^1 ^ Ht 
^ HcT eHf qjFIT CRI ttf ^ 
5RHR %HF ^ qrF H?T f^<IFr 


' A clasa of Brahmans from the Jhflam Bi'.trict. This 
writer haa also produced a rhymed Hiuduntaui veraion 
of the National Anthem. 


r^tTT pronounced ralthy^i, 
is pronounced 
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AN ENGLISH-GIPST INDEX. 


Translation. 

To the tune of the “ Flower Garland.” 

O God of grace ! protect Thoa ever the gracious 
Empress, 

Long may Victoria reign, O God of grace ! 

I. 

May she ever reign happy ; may her serenity he 
never disturbed.* 

Long may she reign and ever with victory and 
splendom-. 

May she blossom and bloom like a lotus-flower 
and ever prosper. 

O God of grace ! protect Thou ever the gracious 
Empress ! 

II. 

O God of the helpless ! defeat Thou ever her 
enemies. 

Do Thou frustrate the evil politics of her enemies. 

Our hopes are in Thee, O Lord, preserve Thou us. 

O God of grace ! protect Thou ever the gracious 
Empress ! 

III. 

Bestow on her the best gift of Thy treasure. 

May her glory be as the sun throughout the world. 

Long may she reign : prolong her days. 

O God of grace ! protect Thou ever the gracious 
Empress ! 


IV. 

May she ever do justice over us, and be protector 
of the law. 

May everyone be happy under her excellent pro- 
tection. 

Let gi’eat and small with heart and soul upraise 
this song — 

O God of grace I protect Thou ever the gracious 
Empress ! 

V. 

Do Thou protect her ever from her royal enemies. 

Should any terror arise upon her, O God of grace ! 

Then give her Thy hand and protect her with Thy 
gi-ace. 

O God of grace ! protect thou ever the gracious 
Empress ! 

VI. 

May the God of the Earth* protect her always. 

Seeing her boundless glory, may her secret enemies 
die of envy. 

Day and night may millions bless (/ier) with joined 
hands® 

0 God of grace ! protect Thou ever the gracious 

Empress ! 

In the Plate attached will be found the music 

01 ” Hdr Phtildh di.” It is given as a specimen 

of a Paiijabi tune, arranged, as closely as possible, 

according to the European method. 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MBS. GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.S 

{Continued from p, 1 ^*)* 


Bite, to,— Dandava, (Eng ) ; dantava, dantelava, 
dantarava, (Tch.); dendalava, (M.) 
Bitter,— Kerko, (Tch.); gh'avre, (As. Tch.); 

amaro, kerko, (M ); kerko, (M. 7) 
Bitterness, — Kerkipe, (Tch.) 

Black,— Dum, dumo, kaulo, (Eng.); kalo, (com.) 

kaleder, (Tch ) ; gh’ali, gh’eili, (As. Tch.) ; 
kalo, melalb, (M.); kalo, (M. 7) 

Black, to become, Kaliovava, (Tch.) 

Blacken, to — Kaliarava, (Tch.) 

Blackberry, — Kalo-durril (kaulo in orig.), 

(Bug) „ , ■ • N 

Blackbird,— K alo-chiriclo, (kaulo m ong.), 

(Eng.) _ _ ./mix 

Blackish, — Kaloro, kaliarkicano, (Tch.) 

Blackness, — K alibe, (Tch.) 

Blacksmith,— Eaulo-mengro, (Eng.) ; master, 
shastireskoro, (Tch.) 

Black-thorn, — Kaulo-kori, (Eng.) 

Blanket, — Eoppur, sovaharri, (Eng.) 

Bleacher, — Toibnaskoro, (Tch.) 

* The original is idiomatic here : lit., “ may her hair be 
never crooked.” 


Blear-eyed,— Khaleakeskoro, khaloniko, (Tch.) 
Blear-eyed, to become — Khdliovava, (Tch.) 

I Bleeding, — RattvalO, (Tch.) 

; Bless, to. — Blagoslovisarava, (M.) 

! Blind,— Korrcdo. (Eng); koro, koricano, tarn, 
' (Tch ); kori, (As. Tch.) ; koro, kore, (M ) ; 

koro. (M 7) ; tarn, (M. 8) 

■ Blind, to become— Kuriovava, (Teh.) ; korailo- 
j vava, (M.) 

j Blindly, — Koriandos, (Tch ) 
j Blindness, — Koribe, (Tch.) 

I Blisters, — Bugnes, bugnior, (Eng.) 
j Blood,— Ratti, (Eng ) ; ratt, (Tch.) ; lur, (As. 
Tch,); rat, (M., M. 8) 

Bloody, — Ratalo, (M ) 

Bloody, to become,- Rattvaliovf.va, (Tch.) 
Blow, — Maribo, (Tch.) ; dab, (M., M. 7) 

Blow of the fists, — Rupedini, (Tch.) 

Blow on the mouth,- Munji. (Eng.) 
BLOW.to,— Pudava, (Eng.) ; Pdrdava, pildava, phi',- 
dava,fddava, (Tch.) ; phurdava, (M ; M. 8) 


= lit , “ the (tutelary) elephants of the (four) quarters 
(of the earth).” ® ‘ C- in prayer. 
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Blue, — Nile, nili, (As. Tcli.) 

Ble’SH to, — Lajava, (Toll.) 

Blush, to cause to, — Lajavava, (Teli ) 

Blushin'g, to l)e, — Lajaniovuva. (Teh.) 

Boak. -wiki, young, — Balishi. (3I.j 
Board, — Phal. sanidi. (M. 8) 

Boards, — Skouduri, (IL) 

Boat, — Ltotre, (M.) 

Body, — Trupo, (Eng.) ; tn'ipu, I'lI ) 

Boil, to, — Tavava, (Teh.); kiravava, i.AI,. M. 7) 
thayava, (II. 8) 

Boiled, to be, — Tayghioviiva, (.Teh.) 

Boiled, — K en-it, (Eug.) 

Boiler, — Pivi-y, (Eng ) 

Bolt, — llandara, (Teh.) 

Bolting -CLOTH, — Porizeii, resheto, (Tch.) 

Bone, — Kokal, (pi.) kokaloi' (Eug.) ; kdkkalo, 
(Teh.); khai’ik, (As. Tch.); kdkalo, (it., 
M. 7) 

Book, — Lil, (Eng.); ii.amali, (Tch.) ; lit. (M.) 

Boot, — (pi.) Skrauiii.u-, (Eng); ipl.) chekuii, (As. 

Teh.); (jd.) shkorne. (M. 8) 

Booty, — Kappi, luripen, (Eng.) 

Booty, to get, — Lel.'iva k;ippi, (Eng.) 

Border, — N akri, (Toll ) ; mili-jiiia, lil ) 

Bore a hole, to, — Khevurava, iTeh.) 

Bored, to be (jiassiveof alwve) — Khevi.lrghiovava, 
(Tch.) 

Burn,— Beano, (Eng.) 

Born, to be, — Neshtinva, ne.slitis,ir.rovava, (il.) 
Bosoor, see Breast. 

Both, — Li, li-duy, zhoni, di'iyzheni, (M.) 

Bottle, — Vellin, (Eu<g.); lAkla, (Tch i. agalii; 

shipu, shei>u, sli.ep. (Jim i shepiuhOru. (M I 
Bough, — kryauge, kry.lnga, (il.) 

Bought, to be, — Kinghi<>v;iya, (Tch.) 

Bound, - past part.)— Pandlo, (Eug.); phand.ad’ov, 
paiicla'l'cv, (it.) 

Bow. to, (v. tr. 1 — Band'aiuva, enkinisard'ovava, 

(M.) 

Bow ONESELF, to, — B.ind'ovava, (M.i 
Bowels, — Tenor, veunor, wendror, (Eng. i; Imko. 
(Tch.) 

Box, — Mufta, muktar, mukto. (Eug. t ; ladinxcha, 
souJuki ; khral'dsha, (Tch.) ; l.ada, (il.) 
Box, little, — Ladice, lediea, (it.) 

Box ON THE EAR, — PLbOt, (Tch. !, k'.rik, kuradini, 
(As. Tell.) 

Boxer, — Kuromengro, (Eug.) 

Boy, — Chal, raklo, (Eug.) ; mur,-,!!. (dim.) murshord, 
raklo, (dim.) raklord, chavo. i Tch. ) ; gor, 
kur, (As. Tch.}; mkld, raklord. (il.), 
raklo, (M. 8i 

Bracelet, — K ord, (Tch.) 

Brain, — goti. godi. gudi. (Tch ) 

Bran,— S ell, (il. 8i 

Branch, — Rukeskey kost, (Eng.' 


Brandish, to, — Jleliucasai-ava, venturidva, (M.) 

Brandy', — T atti-pani, tatti-pauni, (Eng.) ; paniali, 
(Tch.) ; rakuahka, (As. Tch.) 

Brass, — K lialji. (II.) 

Brave, — iturshno, murshieand, (Tch.); vod'ald, 
lil.) 

Br.ay'ery', — iinrshnipe, ( Tch.) 

Brazen, — K harkiind, (M.) 

Bread,— M orro, (Eng.); manro, (Span. Gip ) ; 

nianro, ghemu, (Hun. Gip.) ; manro, cham, 
tiokali. nianid, niard, mandd, marly (Tch.) ; 
meua. (As. Tch); mahiv, (Tch. Tok.) ; 
moiToshka, (Bus. Gip); manro, manre, 
mcli 3 'e, ,il.); bokoli, cham, (il. 7); manro. 
(il. 8) 

Break, to, — Poggrava, (Eng.) ; pangava, (Tch.) ; 

phad'ov;lva (v. intr.), phagava (v. tr ), 
(il.); phardva, phagava, (il. 8) 

Break, to cau.se to, — Panghamva, (Teh.) 

Break open, to,— Pomisard’ovdva, (M.) 

Breast, womanks— Chuchi, chichi, (il., il. 7) 

Breast,— B ark, (fern.) birk, (pi.) jiikkis, pikkaris, 
(Eng.) ;kolin, brok, guteli, (Tch.) ;sin,(As. 
Tch ) ; berk, kollu, (,il.); brek,kolin, (M, 7) 

Breath, — A bimu, (il.) 

Breeches, — R okunyes,(Eng.); rokiia (Hun. Gip.) 

Brick, — Kercmide, (il.) 

Bride, — B ori, (dim.) borori, tollis-bori, (Tch.) ; 

rahri, (As. Tch.); mirydsa, (M.); bori, 
(il. 7) 

Bridegroom, — M ircio, mirilo, t'irnd, ternu, (il.) 

Bridge, — P udge, (Eng.); purt, (Tch.); plmrj, 
puJu, (.M.) ; I'liiirt, (il. .8) 

Bridle, — S ollibari, salivaris, (Eng.) ; snlivari, 
shuvav, (dim.) shuvaroru, nslivar, (Tch.); 
rasmog, ( A.s. Teh ) ; snlivari, i_il, S) 

Bring, to— Andva, riggnrdva, (Eng.); aiidva, ghe- 
Idva, (.Tch, ); aiidva, dngordva, (M.); andva. 
(il. 7) 

Bring, to cause to — Aiighlardva, anghidker.iva, 
(Tch.) 

Being forth, to — bidvu, beiiava, (Tch.); kordva. 
karidva, (il ) ; Ictava, (il. 8) 

Bring to mind, to— Priirdva in yi, (Eng.) 

Bring up, to — Bhaiwarlva, (M.) 

Broad, — B nghid, (Tch.; dclgo, (il.) 

Broken,— P o.L'gado, (Eng.); yard, (Teh.); phagd, 

(M.) 

Broken, to be, — •Pdngliiovdva, pdngliov:iva, (Teh. ) 

Broken- winded, — B avano, (Eug.) 

Broken-m-inded-uouse,— P oygado-bavol-engro, 
(Eug ) 

Broken victuals, — P oggado habbon, (Eng.) 

Broo?.!, — ilecla, shulavka, shuvdl, (Teh.) 

Bruth,— S immeuo, zimmen, zumi, (Eng.) 

Brother, — Pal, 2 u'ala, (.Eng ) ; jji-al, plal, pralord. 
(Teh.;, ^u'uktil.); pliral. (il. 8) 
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Beothee-in-law, — S alo, (Teh.); kumiiiito, kEm- 
nut, (M.) 

Beother is villaixt, — Pal, (Eng.) 

Brought forth, tube — Bengbiovava, bendovava, 
(Tch.’l 

Brush, to.— Sbulavava, (M. 8) 

Buck,— Buzos, (Tob.); capu, (JI.); biizno, (M. 7) 
Buffalo, — Vaina, vayilna, (Tob.); bibol, vM.) 
Bug, — L ikbevi jiv, (As. Tcb.) 

Build, to,— Tai-dava, tai-di-ava, (Eng.); kcrava,. 

karava, zidiiva, (M.) 

Building, place for, — Than. (M.) 

Bulgarian, — Das. (Tcb. M. 7) 

Bull, — Guvono, (Eng.) ; sakari, (Tcb.) 

Bunch, — Dres, (M.) 

Bundle, — Kalavo. (Teb.) ; dres, (M.) 

Burden,— Katijya, (Tc-b.) 

BuEGLAEY,— Rardiskey kair poggring, (Eng ) 
Buried,— Pdsbed, pbsbeno, (Eng.); prakbume, 
(M.) 

Burn, to,— Haebava, (Eng.) ; tabarava, tabiawva, 
(Tcb.); tapiava, tapiovava, (Psp. M ); 
pbabarava, pbabard’ovara, phabovava, 
(M.) ; kbaobarava. (M. 7) ; pbabiiva, tba- 
bava, (M. Si 

Burned, to be, — Tilbiovava, tapiovava. (Tob.) 
Burning, a,— Hatebipou, (Eng p omblal. (JI. S) 
Burst, to, — Murdaliovavti, (T«.'b,); pbaryo\ava, 
plezniava, 1 51 ) 

gjTjjY, to — Prakboava, prakbosarava, (51 p kbau- 
dilva, (51. 7'!; paruvava. prakboava. ^51. bi 
Bushel,— 5Iedi>in, (Eng. ) , 

Bushes, — P ovana, (51.) 

Business,— Buii. pnti, buki, (dim.) buturi, I'l’cii ) | 
But, — A}-, dare, (51 ) | 

Butcher. — 5Iaa3-engro, maaso-meugro, (Eng.); ■ 
iua?.6:5kori), (Tcb.) 

Butter,— Kil, (Eng 1 ; gur, (A.s Tcb 'i ; kiil. (Tcli. ■ 
Tok,1 ; obiken, (-M.) i 

Bl'TTf.efly,— P operdga, (51.) 

Button, — Krafiii, (Eng ) I 

Button-maker. — Krafni-niengru. iLng '' | 

Buy, to, — Kinava, (Eng ; kiiiJiva, (rdi ); lavki- i 
liim, (As. Tcb. i ; t'inava, (51 1 ; kiu.tva. ! 
(51 7) 

Buy off, to, — Kinava aley, (Eiig.) 

Buyer, — Kinaijcskoro, i^Tcb.J ; 

By, — Pa, (Eng.) ; pasba, pasbe, uH-) i 

i 

C. : 

Cabbage, — Sbok, (pl.i sbokkor, (Eng.): shakb. ; 
(Tcb.); shah, (Psp 51.); ebaja. (Span 
Gip.) ; sbakb, (51.. 51. 8) 

Cake, — M anrikley, marikli, merrikley, (Eng.); 

manriklo, (Tob.); kolacbi, kolacbuy, ko- 
locbey, (51.) ‘ 


j Cake, bouoy. — Bokoli, bokuli, l.'okule, bukoali. 

I (51.) 

C-ALABASH, — Katiirni, kiituroni, (Tcb.) 

Calf, — iiakai-i, CPcb i ; zbieel, (51.) 

Calico,— Bot, (As Tcb ) 

Calling, iuterjection of — 5Io, (51.) 

Call, to. — Cbandava, cluirdava, voizava, (Tch ); 

(imperat.) sis le ker, (As Tcb ) ; akaiv.r, 
(Span. Gip.) ; akbarava, kborava, (51.) 
Can, — Brad'i, (51 i ; liradi, (51 7l; takbtay, ;5r, > 
Candle, — 5Iilmli, (Eng.); niumeli, (51); dud. 
(51 7) 

. C-ANDLLSTiCK,— bliiinli-uiengro, (Eng ) 

Cane, — R an, iTob.) 

Cannibal, — Pegoi, (51.) 

Cap. — Hufj, (Eng ) kdebma. kilzbma. stad'i. (51 1 
C-APITAL, to make a, — Lebiva kappi. (Eug.J 
Captain, — -K apitanu, kapitiinu, kepitanu, \5I. 
Card. — L il, (51.) 

Care, — Grizbe, (M.) 

Care, to take, — Gerava, rakava, (Eng.) ; l.)\ i/.'iva, 
(Tcb.) ; grizbiava. (51.) 

C-Arpet, — Sovabarri, (Eng ); pasterui, (Tcb.i 
Carriage, — Tordon. (Tcb.) 

Carriers, — Kareiisba, (51 ) 

Carrots, — Spinyoi-. (Eng.); gb'ozor, (As. Tcb • 
Carey, to, — Riggur.lva, (Eng.); anava, (Tcb). 
kcr.'iv.i, korii.sar.iva. plierav.iva, tradiv.i, 
cnger.iva, (51.); Icj.lva. (51. 8) 

Cart,— T’ ardo, w.irdo, ^Eng.): kordca, (51. i 
C.ArvTER, — 5Pardo-mescro. (Eng ) 

C.akt-wrioHT, — tV.irdu-mescro. (Eng.) 

Carve. tc>,— Cbul.-iva, (Toll.) 

Cask,— D unili, ^51.) 

Cast, to, — IVust.iv.i. diivava, obuv.'iva, (Eua.- 
Castle. — Aiilin. (51.) 

C.AT, — 51atobko. fern ) luatchka. vEng.) , 

murobka, pGbika. pisiku. pisin.ira > d. 'c'li. 
(dim.) cbiobai 'i';, ebidios. (T^li ) : p'.-ik. 
(As Tcb': mcc!. inoce, (.M.); clc y, 
(51 ) ; iiK'dika, i tl. S) 

C.AT. condition of a, — Cbidiaibc, iTcb.) 

Catch, t ■, — .Istai.'.va, kbutiiava, dic,; ,-, 
(51.) 

C-AVE, — 5Lidc'r."is, (Ti b. > ; burdey, (51 ) 

Ceiling, — Grin, la, t5I ) 

Cellar, — Pivuica. i5I. ) 

CnviETEEA', — 5IuPicno kcr. (Eng.) 

Chaff, — Plcvyc, (51.) 

Chain, — AAcrriga, ..Eng); iaujir, iT' h , ;.'ic, 
blncn, sa-tcT. sastrl, sattri, '51 i 

(51. 8i 

Chained, — Janjiralu, i Tch ) 

Chair, — ■Be.sb-cngri, skamr. jii, (Eng. ; skamiii 
(51. S) 

Chair-maker — Skauimon-mengro, (Eng.) 
Chamber, — Kemeruca, kemaro. kemara, \5I ) 
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Chaxdleb, — Mumli-mengro, (.Eng.); momelien- 
goi'o, (Tch ) 

Change, to, — Pai-ava, panava, (Eng.'); paruvava, 
(Tell.) ; parud'ovava, (M.) 

Changed, to be, — Parflyghiovava, (Tcb.) 

Change of Clothes, — Paruibe, (Tcb.) 

Chaplet,— M inriclb, iTcli.) 

Chaecoal, — Wangar, wongar, (Eng); angar, 
(Tcb ) ; angar, (M. 7) 

Chatteeee, Cbibalu. (Tcb.) 

Cheat, to, — Kbokbavuva, (Teb.t ; kbokbava, (M.) 

Cheated, to be,- — Ebokbavgliiovava. (Tcb.) 

Cheek, — Cham, vTcb.) ; chain, (Jl. 7) 

Cheese, — Kael, kaes, kas, (Eng.); keral, cbelalo, 
(Tcb.) ; iiendii’, (Aa. Tcb.); pameli, (M.) 
keral, (M, 7) 

Cheese-sellee, — Keralongoro, (Teb.) 

Cheeey, — K ei-as, (Tcb.); cber&b, OI-); keras, 
(M. 7) 

Chest, — Mufta, muktar, mukto, (Eng.); sekrij, 
(dim.) sekriyoah, (M.) ; mosto. (M. 8) 

Chew, to, — Chamkerava, ebamukerava, (Tcb.) 

Chewed, — Chamuvdicand, (Tcb.) 

Chick-pea, — Rivite, (Tcb.) 

Chicken, — Chavri, (Tcb.) ; pnysbor, (M.) 

Child, — Cbavo, chi, (fern.) ebavi, tikno, (Eng.); 
raklo, cbavo, chad, (dim.) chavorO, cbo, 
(Tcb.); chag’u, (As. Tcb.); rakloro, 
shaord, sbaurd, shard, shad, (M.); cbavo, 
(M. 7) 

Child-bieth, — Ben. (Tcb.) 

Child, to become with,— Kabniovava, (Tcb.) 

Child, with, — Kabni, kamni, bbard, phard, tbwld, 
tuld. (Tch.); khabni, (.M 7) 

Chimney. — Kubla, (JI.) 

Chips, — P al'ora, (M.) 

Choke, to, — Tasava. (.M. 8) 

Choose, to,~Alosarava, (M.) 

Chop, to, — Shinava, shingarava. (M.) 

Chp.istian, after the manner of a,— BoIIimen- 
greskoenaes, (Eng.) 

Cheistmas. — BoUeskoe divvns. (Eng.); kbris- 
tnne, (Tch.) 

Chuech, — Kongi-i, (Eng.) ; kangheri, kargbiri, 
kangbiri, kangli, (Tch.); kelisd, (As. 
Tch.); kangeri, kangari, kengcri (M.) ; 
kangeri, (M. 7) 

Chttech-singee, — D askalu, (M.) ; (fern, his wife) 
diyecMca, (M.) 

Chhen, — Budalka. (Tch.) 

ClDEE, — Chnte-pavi, panvi-puni, (Eng.) 

CiNDEES, — Prahos, (Tch.); char, (As. Tch.) 

ClECtTMCisE, — Chindarava, (Tch.) 

Citizen,— Gav-engi-o, (Eng ) 

City, — Foros, rauros, (Eng.) 

Clean, — luziou, ronjiou, (Eng.) ; sbucbd, shuzd. 
(Tch.); km-at, (M.); sneho. uzho (.M 8) 


Clean, to, — KanaskeiAra, kanakerara, shachake- 
rava, shuzakerara, kosbara, kos&ra, 
ghosbara, goshava (Tcb.) 

Clean, to cause to, — Kosbiiarava, (Tch.) 

Cleanliness, — Sbucbipd, shuzipe, (Tch.) 

Cleas, — Limpede, (M.) 

Cleak weathee, — Pinripe, (Teb.) 

Cleave, to, — Paravara, (Tcb.) 

Cleegyman, — Rashengro, rashi, (Eng.) 

Clevee,— Yokki, (Eng.); t’it’itdri, (M.) 

Climb dp, to, — Enkliara, (M.) 

Clink, to — Basbavava, (M.) 

Cloak,— Pla-shta, (Eng,); plata, (Span. Gip.); 
mantao, (M.) 

Clock, — Chasdmikn, kldpoto, kldpotn, (M.) 

Cloistee, — Menostire, (M.) 

Close, — Akurat, kuiAt, (M.) 

Cloth, — Diklo, panno, (Eng.) ; yaba, pokhtan, 
(Tch.); diklo, (M. 7); than (M. 8) 

Cloth, a, — KosnCl, koznd, koznh, (M.) 

Cloth-makee oe seller, — Pokhtaneskoro, 

(Tcb.) 

Cloth tent, — Parind, (Tcb.) 

Clothes, — Pata, (Psp. M ); straye, str&yi, (M.); 
yismata, (M. 7) ; see Coat. 

Cloud, — N hem, (M.) 

Clove of Gaelic, — Sbirald, (Tch.) 

Cloven, to be, — Pariorava, para.rgbioTana,(TcB.) 

Club,— Bulava, (M.) 

Coachman,— V iziteu, (M.) 

Coal,— 'Wongar, wangar, (Eng.); langar, (Borrow 
in Psp. .\I.); angar, (Tch ) ; angilr, (M.) 

Coat, — Choka, (Eng.) ; (pi.) sirkarfia, nryaibe, 
uryoibd, yismata, (Tcb.); tbalik, Cuba, 
(M.) ; see Clothes. 

Cock,— B osno, bo-slmo, (Eng.) ; basbnd, basnd, 
(Teh.); bazlind. kokosb, (JI.) 

Coffee. — Kafd.s, kavds. kaliardd. ;Teb.) ; kava. (M.^ 

Coffin,— dlulleiii miiktar, miiJlodustie mukto, 
(Eng.j ; si ki-iy. (M.) 

Cold, (ndj. i — S billeno, sliillcrd, sbillo, (Eng.); 
sbllald, (Tell ); silali. (As. Tcb.) 

Cold, (sad,)— Sbilllpen, (Eng.); sbil, (Tcb.); sii, 
(As. Tch ') ; sliil, (M. 8) 

Cold, to become, — Sfldriovava, sliilaliovava, (Tch.) 

Collect monf.y. to.— Kesniara.kesnisarava, (M.) 

Colt,— K urd, kuri, kfurd, kbiird, (Tch.) 

Column. — B ell, bili, (M ) 

Comb, — Kongli, kougro, (Eng.); gbanglt, konwli, 
(Tcb.). nanari, l,M., dl. 8) 

Comb, to, — Gbandava, gliantdva, gbrantava, 
khrantava (Tob ); gandava, (df. 7) 

CoMB-MAKEE,— Ganglinengoro, (Tcb.) 

Come, (imperat.)— Ar. (Eng.1; ela, ar, (Tch.) 

Come, to. — Avava(Eng.); avava, (Tch.) ; ba, pa, 
(As Tch.) ; avava, (M., M. 7) 

Come out. to,— Enkliava. (M.) 
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CoMFOET, to, — Kairava misto, (Eng.) 

Coming back, — Welling pali, (Eng.) 

Command, — Befelu, poronka, poiilnka, (M.) 
Command, to, — Porunchiava, poninchisarava,(lI.) 
Common, a, — Kekkeno mushes phv, (Eng.) 
Communion, — Konka, (Tch.) 

Companion, — Amal, mal, (Tch.) ; amal, (fern.) 
tovareshioa, tovarSshka, (il.); amal, (M. 7) ; 
see COMEADE. 

Company, Kumpania, (M.) 

CompaEE, to, — Envoiava, (M.) 

Compensate, to,— Lasharava, (M ) 

Complain, to, — Nekezhava, periava, zhelusard’o- 
vava, (M.) 

Complete, — Sarro, kurdo, (Tch.) 

Completed, to be, — Fershosard’ovava, (il.) 
Completely, — Katar monio, (Tch ) 

CoMPULSOEY LABOUE, — Angaria, (Tch,) 
Come4.de, — Bail, baw, (Eng.); see Companion. 
Conceal, to, — Gerava, (Eng.) ; gai-ava, (Psp. M.) 
CoNCUBijsfE, — Mort, (Eng.) 

Confess, to, — Spovedisarava, (M.) 

Confidence, — Pakiibe, pakiabe, pakioibe, (Tch.) 
Confidence, to have, in some one, — Pakiava, 
(Tch.) 

Confined, (as a woman) — Lekhilsa, lekhusia, 
(Tch.) 

CONFIEM, to, — Adeveriava, adeverisarava, (M.) 
CONSECEATED, — Sfincimi, (M.) 

Constable, — Gav-engro, muskro, musken-o, 
(Eng.) 

Consult, to, — Svetosard'ovava, (M.) 

Contented, ^M ulcemi, (M.) 

CONTOET ONESELF IN DANCING, to,— Bolavava, 
(Tch.) 

CONTOETION, — Bolaipo, (Tch.) 

Convent, — Menestire, (M ) 

CoNVEETED, — SheiTafo, (Eng.) 

Convey, to, — Yudisarava, (M.) 

Cook, — Pekeskoro, (Tch.) ; bukatar, buketari, 
bukatar, (M.) 

Cook, female, — Buketorica, kukharica, kukharka, 
(M). 

Cooked, — Kerrit, (Eng.) ; peko, (Tch.) 

Cook, to, — Pekava, (Tch., M. 8) ; tavava, (Teh.) 
Cooked, to be, — Pekoivav'a, tavghiovava, (Tch.) 
Cooking, — Pekibe, (Tch.) 

Cook-shop, keeper of, — Pekibnaskoro, (Tch.) 
Cool, — Sudro, sitro, sidro, (Tch.) 

CoOPEE, — Wai-do-mescro, (Eng ) 

CoPPEE, — Horkipen, (Eng.)j harko, (Hun. Gip ); 
kharkom, (M.) 

COPPEE, a, — Kakkavi.kakkavi, kukai, kokai, (Tch.) 
CoppEE, made of, — Kharkuno, (BI.) 

COPPEES, feast of, — Kakkava, (Tch.) 

CoEAL, — Merjanos. (Tch.) 

Coed, — Shelo, sholo, sheUo, (M.) ; shelo, (M. 8) 


CoEKS, — Bungshoror, bungyoror, (Eng.) 

Coen, — I v, ghiv, (Tch.) 

CoEN-MEiSUEE, — Kilo, (Tch.) ; korec, korecu, 
(M.) 

Corn, ear of — Spiku, spiko, (M.) 

Coen, grain of,— GreOnce, (M.) 

CoRNLE, — Kotu, (M.) 

Cough, — Khas, has, (Tch.) 

Cough, to, — Khasava, hasava, (Tch.); khasava, 
(M. 7) 

Coughs, he who, — Kohi dori, (As. Tch.) 
Coughed, to be, — Khasaniovava, (Tch.) 
Counsel,— Dizia, (Tch.) 

Count, (a title)— Grafu, (M.) 

Count, to, — Ginava, (Eng.) ; ghenava, (Tch.) ; 
genava, (M. 7) 

Counted, to be, — Ghenghiovava, (Tch.) 
Country, — Tern, (Eng.); dis, (Tch.) 

Country, belonging to a, — Temeskoe, (Eng.) 
Country-seat, — Pilisen, (Eng.) 

Court, to, — Mangava, (M.) 

Court of justice,— K enceleriye, (M.) 

Cousin,-— V er, (M.) 

Cover,— Uchardo, (Tch.) ; khip, (M. 7) 

Cover, to, — Ucharava, (Tch., M. 8); t'inzoava, 

(M.) 

Covered, to be, — Uchi,rghiovava, (Tch.) 
Covering,- Uchai-ibe, (Tch.) 

Covering, (of a tent)— Kazeli, (Tch.) 

Cow, — Guveni, (Eng ) ; gurnvni, gurumni, (Tch.) ; 
mangav, manga, (As. Tch.); grumni’ 
gurumm', (11.) 

Cow, young,— Yalovica, (II.) 

CowPEN, — Guveni-bugnior, (Eng.) 

Crab,— Karavidini, (Tch , JI. 7) ; rako, rak, (M.) 
Cradle, — L'ageno, rilgenu, (M.) 

Crag, — Templu, (M.) 

Cream,— Smentini, (Eng.) ; smettani, (If. 8) 
Credit, — Paniken, i,Eng.) 

Credited, — Pizarris, pizaurus, (Eng.) 

Crib, — Aslia. pakhni, (Tch.) 

Cripple, Pango, bango, levavdo, (Tch.); kalikoyka, 
kaliko, kaliku, peritHra, (M.); levavdo 
(M.8) 

Ceipple, to become, — Levavdovava, (Tch.) 

Ckisp, — Boldino, kreco, (M.) 

Crooked, — -B ango, (M.) 

Cross, — Ti-ihQl, (Eng.) ; trushdl, tiu-shal, (Tch ) ; 
trijul, (Span. Gip.); trushhl, troshhl, 
(M.); trushul, (M. 8) 

Ceow, to, — Bashava, delabava, (M.) 

Crown,— Korauni, koiflni, (Eng.) ; koruna, kurtoa 
(M ) 

Crumble, to (v. intr.), — Resepisard’ovava, (M.) 
Crumbs, — Purshuka, (M., TVI. 8) 

Cey,— G udh, godli, (Eng.); Tikima,(Tch.); chingir, 
chingar, chingari, (M.) ; chingar, (II. 7) 
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Cry OCT, to, — Korava, (Eng.) ; basMva, cliinga- 
rava, l,M.) ; basMva, clianclava, ^11. 7); 
vicbinava, vikizava, (M. 8) 

CccKoo, — Koiing chiriclo, (Eng.) 

Cucumber, — Kastravicha, paniale sudro, (Tch.) 
Cudgel, — Dink, diuku, buzduganii, cbumage, 
clmmegtico, cliumegiica, (JI.) 

Cup, — Koni, kovo, tas, (Eng.); ball, takbtdi, pal, 
jiel. Toll.'); koro, (.Span. Gip.); pabaro, 
pabarn, (M."); kboro, (M. 7) 

Cup aa'd saucer, — Don dass, dui das, dui tas, 

I Eng ' 

C UE E, to, — Kairava inisto, (Eng.) ; sastardva, (Tcb. ) 
Cured, to be,— SastioTava, (Tcb ); sagble ker, (As. 
Tcb ) 

CuKEAAT, — Durija dnn-il, (Eng.) 

Cukrlacy, — Liivvo, (Eng.) 

Currycomb, — Zgi-ebla, zgryabla, (II.) 

CuPvSE, — Solaja, I Span Gip.) ; aiman, (M. 7) 
(iuESE. to, — Arman dava, (Tch.) ; kusbava, (M.) 
Cup.SED, — Uzhilo, (M.) 

Cushion, — Perina, sberand, (II.) ; see Pillow. 
Cut, — Cbinipon, (Eng ) ; chinipe, (Tcb.) 

Cut. I — Cbiueni, 'Tch. Tokat.) 

Cui, to, — Cbiiidva, (Eng.); cliinava, (Tch.); 
cbin, (As. Toll.'); secheriava, sliinSva, 
sliingariiva, (il.); cliinava, kbulavava, 
(M. 7i 

Cut. to be. — Cbiiigbiovara, chindoi'ava, (Tch.) 

Cut, to cause- to, — C'binavava, (Tcb.) 

Cut away, to, — Shaba va, 'Eng ) 

Cut fiUT, to, — Kroyiava, kroyisai-ava, (M.1; cbola- 
va. (M. 7. Cf. Psp. M g r.'', to cut ivitb 
p. knife. 

Cutler. — C buvi-mengro, (Eng.) 

D 

Daily.— Divvnskoe, divveskoo, (Eng.) 

Dampness, — Chi, .Tub ) 

Dance. — Khuros. iTch.) ; nicberi, (As Tcb.) 
D.ynce, to. — Kilava, (Eng.) ; kclava, (M.) ; kheldva, 
'.AI. 7' 

Dancep.. — Killi-mcngro, lEiig.) 

Dare, to. — Kutizisarava, (M,); troniava, (JI 8) 
Dark. — T eiiino, Eng.) 

Dakkne.s-,. — T unuriko, ,31.) 

D.yek. it is, — lliavL'liovel, Toll.’) 

r of the father,— Khaltodad, (31.) 

AF.LING, iiiotber, — Klulltoydiy, (JI.) 

DaPvNf.l. — Kosliebiri. ' Tch.') 

Daughter. — Chavi. obi, lEiig 'i: rakli. cbai. cbei, i 
i diiii.'i ohaiori i Tcb. •. rakli, shey. bbiy,(3I.) ! 
lavti. vAs. Tch. ,; jaghi sTeli, Tokat) | 

Dae'ghter. of or belonging to a. — Cbakoro. (Tch.) I 
DAUCrHTEK-IN-L.VW. — Buri, (31. 'i 
Daily'. — DiYvO'koo. divi-usk...-, Eng.) 

D.y.'I'E). — C havai:, Eng ) 


Dawn, — D isioibe, (Tcb ) ; zore, (31.) 

Pay', — DivY'us, (Eng.) ; diids (Tcb . Psp. M., M. 

7) ; ghives (Psp. 31.) ; des, d’es (31.) 
Day-and-night, — D ube, (31.) 

Day, diiiing the, — Dise, (Tcb.) 

Day, to become,— Disiovava, (Tch.) 
Day'-labourer, — Diveseskoro, (Tcb.) 

Dead, Of?/., — 3Iullo,.(Eng.); mulu, molo, (Toll.); 

miilu, miiluru, (31.); mnrdal, (31. 8) 

Dead man, — 3Inllo, (Eng ) 

Deaf, — K a.snko, kasukov, ka.sbnkd, (Tob.. Psp. 31., 
31. 7) 

Deafen, to, — Zalisarava, (31.) 

Deaf, to become, — KasbQkiovava, (Tcb.); gb'ari, 
(As. Teh ) 

Dear, (beloved) Drago, dragu ; (expensive) kucli, 
(31 , 31, 8) 

Death,— 31erripen, (Eng.) ; meribe, (Tcb.) ; me- 
ripi, murte, moarte, (31.) ; mold, meripi, 
(Psp. 31.) ; mori, mure, (As. Tcb.) 

Death of animals,— 31 nrdaribe, (Tcb.) 

Debt,— C bik, (Tcb.) 

Debt, lN,-Pizams, pizaums. (Eng.); cbikald. 
(Tch ) 

Debtor, — Pizarri-mengro. (Eng.) ' 

Deceive, to,— Kbokbavava, (Tcb.) 

Deceived, to be, — Kliokbavgbiovuva, kbokhavni- 
OYTiva, (Tcb.) 

Declare, to. — PnkkeruY'a, (Eng ) 

Deed, — Kerrimns. (Eng.) 

Deed, good. — 31isbtipi ,31 ) 

Deep, Kbor, (Ten., P.sjo. 31.); adenko, addnkii, 
(31.); kbor, khunduk, (31. 7) 

Deer,— Staniiyi, stannyo, (Eng ) 

Defend, to, — Brauisarava, i3I.) 

Defend onesilf, to,— Branisard’ovava, i3I.) 
Deluge, — PotujHi, (31.) 

Depart, to,— Nasliava, (Psp. 31.) 
DEPARTUEE.-Xa.sbip6, (Tcb.) ; apsbitu, (31.1 
Depth.— FQ iidu, i^3I ) 

Deride, to, — KhokhaYTa-a, (Tob., 31. 7) 
Derision.— P ra.sail.6, (Tcb.) 

De.scend. to,— UghliaY-a. (Toll ) ; bulla\a. (M.) 
Descend, to cause to,— Ugbliai-aY-a, ugblia kerava, 
■Toll.! 

Desire, — 3Iiiiigbisho, (As. Tcb.) 

Desire, to, — Kamava, (Eng.) 

De.steoy, to,— Xii.sbava, (Eng.); miisarava, pba- 
gaY-a, roscpiava, (31.) 

Destroyed, — X ashado. '^Eiig.) 

Devil.— Bong, bengui, (Eng.',; bonk, beng, i.dim.i 
bengord, i Tob. i ; .sboitan ! As. Tcb." ; benk, 
(Psp. 31 ); beng, (31.. 31. 7) 

Devilish, Bengoskoe, benglo, bangalo, (Eng ) ; 

bongald, honghialo, bcngbuland, iTcb.) 
Devilish trick,— B ongbipd, (Tob.j ' 

Dew, — Drosin, fJI. 
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Diamond, — Dude-bar, (Eng ) ; adyamanto, (M.) 
Die, to, — Merava, (Eng., Tch , Psp. M , M., M. 8) 
Dii^to, — Khatava, (Psp. M.) 

Dieect, to, — Ortboava, (M.) 

Dieect oneself, to, — Getosard’ovava, (M.) 

Diet, — Cbik, bin, (Eng); cbique, (Span. Gip.); 

keli, kclia, mel, melaUpe, (Tcb.); mel, 
(Psp. M.) ; glodu, kul, (M.) ; cbik, (il. 7) ; 
mel, (JI. 8) 

Diet, lump of, — Buburbzo, (M.) 

Diety, — Cbiklo, (.Eng ) ; melalo, (Tcb., Psp. M.); 

mabrimi, zmerdavo, (.11.) 

Diety, to, — Meliai-ava, (Tcb.) 

Diety, to become, — Cbikaliovava, melaHovava, 
(Tcb.); melaliovava, (Psp. II.) 

Diety fellows, — Hindity mengi-e, bindity 
mescrc, l,Eng.) 

Disciple, — Puy, pilyo, pilyu, (M.) 

Discouese, — Sbora, sboros, (Tcb.) 

Disappeae, to, — Kliasard’ovava, (M.) 

Dish, — Cbaro, (Eng.l ; dilzi, (As. Tcb.); ebaro, 
kledin, poblme.sko, (II.) 

Dishonoee, to.— Kusbuva, (M.l 
Dispute, — L av-ebingaripen, (Eng.) 

Dist.\ff. — ^pl ) Kayre, ill ) 

Distance, — D uripe, (Tcb.) 

Distant. — Diirgbe, dur, (comp.) dureder, (Tcb.) ; 
bublO, I II ) 

Distort, to, — Band’ovava, (II.) 

Distkibute, to, — Keltusarava, keltusavd’ovuval, 
111.) 

Ditch, — Kbilva, gilpai iTob.) 

Dive, to, — Kutundlava, ',11.) 

Divine, — D oveliskoe, (Eng ) 

Do, to, — Kcrava, kairava, i.Eng.^ ; kerava, gbeniva, 
(Toll.); korimi. (As. Tcb.); dava, kerava, 
karava, (11 ) 

Do. to cause to — Korgbia koi’uva, (Tcb.) 

Dog,— Juggal, jukkal, (pi ) jukkalor, cbukkal, 
(Eng.l; ebuquel, (Span. Gip 1 ; ebuke, 
jukol, (f.) cbukli, rikouo, rukond, (Tcb.) ; 
boyji (As. Tcb.); zbukel, zbukol, (.dim.) 
zbukloro, zbukrord, cenko, (M.) ; jukel, 
(II. 7 ): rukono, (11. 8) 

Dogwood, — Jukkaelsti kosbt, (Eng.) 

Donkey, — llailla, (Eng.) 

Dooe, — IVuddur, (Eng.); burda. (Span. Gip.); 

dar, dal, rtidar, (Tcb. Psp. II ); udar, 
vudiir, porta, poarta, (dim.) portica, 
, 11 .) 

Dooe, of or belonging to, — Vudriakoro, (Tcb.) 
Dooekeepee, — IVudder-mescro, (Eng.) 
Doorknocker,— Kbartalami, (Tcb ) 

Dote,— H olub, (II.); torade, (11. 8) 

Down. — Aley, (Eng.l ; tele, felc, (Psp. II.) 

Dough, — Astraki, kbomi-r, (Tcb.) ; kbumar, 
kbomcn, (M., II. 7 


Dragon, — Balauin, balauru, balabre, (II.) 

Draw, to, — Tardava, tardi-ava, (Eng.); ebivava, 
cbidava, (Tcb.) ; tradava, cerdava, kere- 
sarava, pberavava, (II.); cidava, (11. 7) 

Drawers (for weai-ing). — Sostc, (M.) 

Drawn, to be, — Cbidiniovava, (Tcb.) 

Drawee, — Sbufl ada, (M.) 

Dream, — Sunno, (.Tcb., Psp. M.) ; sonu, sond, 

(M.) 

Dress, — Rivipen, (Eng.); goneles, (Span. Gip.) 

Deess, to, — Uryava, oryava, (Tcb.); uryavava, 
(Psp. II.); (to adorn) pucuiava, pucui- 
sai-ava ; (to clotbe) uryavava, (II.) 

Dressed, — Riddo, (Eng.); vriardao, (Span. Gip.) 

Dried, to be, — Sbdkiovava, (Tcb.) 

Deink, to, — Peava, (Eng.) ; piava, (Tcb. Psp. 
M., M., II. 8) 

Drink, to give to, — Piavava, (Tcb.) 

Drinking vessel, — Biili, pal, pel, (Tcb.) 

Drive to, — Kerava, (M.) 

Drive away, to. — Lipsisai-ava, (M.) 

Drop, to, — Cbulavava, (M 7) 

Deop, — Gdta, (M.) 

Drover.— Govedar, (Tcb.) 

Deown. to,— Tasavava, (11.) 

Drowned, to be, — Tasyovava, (M.) 

Drum. — Doha, (M.) 

Drunk, (intoxicated), — Pios, matto, (Eng.); 
mattO, matto mamini, matto gargilsbi, 
mattukoro, matticanu, (Tcb.!; zerakbusbi, 
(As. Tcb.l ; matto, (Psp. II.); matu, 
mat'arno, (II.); mato, (II. 8) 

Drunk, to make, — Mattiarava, (Tcb,); mat’arava, 
(II.) 

Drunk, to become, — Mattiovava, (Tcb.); mattio- 
vava, (Psp. II ); mat'ovava, (II.) 

Drunkard, — Pea-mengro, piya-mengro, matto- 
mengro, (Eng.) 

Drunkenness,— Mattipen, (Eng.) ; mattipe, mat- 
tioibe, (Tcb.) 

Dey, — Trusno, (Eng.) ; sbuko, (Tcb., Psp. II., II., 
II. 8) ; sbukei, (As. Tcb.) 

Det, to (trails.), — Sbukiarava, sbukerdva, (Tcb., 
Pop. 11.); sbut'arava, (II.) 

Dry, to become, — Sbdkiovava, (Tcb., Psp. M.); 
sbut'ovava, (II.) 

Dryness, — Sbukibe, (Tcb.) 

Ducat.s, — Polia, ( Tcb.) ; galbonu, (M.) ; poli, (II. 8) 

Duck, — Racbeta, retza, (pi.) pappins, pappior, 
patnies, (Bng.l; raca, (M., M. 8) 

Dull. — Delivano, dilivanu, d'llivano, ( 11.) 

Dujib,— Lalori, lavori, laloro, lalaro barold, (Tcb.); 
laloro. (II 8) 

Dumb, to become. — Laloriovava, (Tcb.) 

Dung, — Ful, (Eng.); konoi, bunista, gonoi, gosbo, 
gosbno. (Tcb.) ; sipindt, (As. Tcb.) ; 
gosbno, (Psp. II.); gun’oy (M.); 
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Deug of birds, — Chictini, (Teh.) I 

Dung, to, — Chichinia kerava, (Teh.) 

Dust, — P rakhos, (M. 8) 

Dustee,— kirpa, ekirpa, (Teh.) 

Dwaefish, — khurdo, (Psp. M.) 

Dwell, to,— Lodava, (Teh., M. 8); heshava. (M.) 

E 

Each,— Kdde, (Teh.) ; fiesavo, (M.) ; sako, (M. 8) 
Eagle, — Pazhdre, (M.) 

Eae,— K aun, kan, (pi.) kenyor, (Eng.); kann, 
(Teh.) ; kan. khan, (M ) ; kan, (il. 7) 
Earliee,— A nglaluno, angluno, angleduno, angle- 
lutno, (Teh.); anglal, diutuno, int’e. may 
int'e, (M.) 

Early, — Sorlo, (Eng.) ; rano, (Teh., Psp. M., M. 

8) ; sego, sogu, segd, sege, (M.) 

Ear-ring,— Cherchelu, (M.) ; cheni, (M. 7) 

Earth,— Pov, purvo, chik, (Eng.) ; phuv, pfur, pur, 
pu. poshik, (Teh.) ; puv, phuv, pfuv, (Psp. 
M.) ; phu, (M.) ; phuv, posh, (M. 8) 
Earthy, — Puviakoro, poshikakoro, (Teh.) 

Easteb, — Patranghi, patrauki, patraghi, (Tch.), 
patrangi, (M. 8) 

Easy, — Ushoru, (M.) 

Eat, to, — Hava, hawava, halava, (Eng.) ; khS,va, 
(Tch.,Psp. M.); khava, (M., M. 7)^ 

Egg,— Toro, (Eng.); vando, (Teh); ani, (As. 

Teh.); anu, (Teh. Tokat); vam-o, (Psp. 
M.) ; anro, (il.) ; vando, (II. 8) 
Egg-blant,— Baljan, bajan, (As. Tch.) 

Eight, — Ohto, (Tch., Psp. M.k okhto, (Teh., M. 8) 
Eighteen,— Deshko, (Eng.); desh-i-ohto, (Psp. 

M) 

Eighty,— Ogduuta (Tch.) ; ohtovarddri, (Psp. M.) 
Elbow,— Kuni, kunik. (Tch); kuy, (il.); kuni, 

(M S) 

Eleven,- Desh ta yeck, (Eng); desh-u-yek, 
(Tch,); drish-i-yek, (Psp. M ) 

Emaciated, — Bi-maseskoro, (Teh.); shiiko, (Psp. 
M) 

Ejibarrassment,— Tasas, (Tch.) 

Embitter, to,— ilusarava, (M.) 

Embroider, to, — Suvava, (M.) 

Embroidering frame, an,— Derdefu. (.M 1 
Emperor,— Eraparato, omparatu, (M., M- 8) 
Empress, — Emparatyasa, (M-) 

Emptiness,— P ustiye, (JI.) 

Empty,— Chuchd, (Tch. M 8); pustiyu, (II.) 
Empty, to,— Chucharava, (Tch.) 

Empty, to become, — Chuchiovava, (Tch.) 
Enclosure, — Bari, pari, (Tch.) 

End. to, — Perslioava, (.M.) 

Endure, to, — Rebdiava, robdi.sarava, (M ) 

Enemy, — D ushman, (M. 7) 

Enough, — Dusta, do.sta, (Eng.); destul, destdl', 
dosta, (M.) ; dosta, (M. 7) 


Enraged, — Kholinakoro, koliniakoro, (Tch.) 
Enraged, to become, — Kizdizava, (Tch.) 

Enrich oneself, to, — Haravaliovava, (Tch.) 

Enter, to, — Shuvava, (hi.) 

Entirely, — Dintreg, pe dintreg, (M.) 

Entrails, — Venor, vennor, (Eng.) ; bnko, (Tch., 

M, 7) 

Equal,— Simen, (Eng.) 

Erasf.b, (sub.)— Masha, (Teh.) 

Escape, to, — Shabava, (Eng.); nashava, skepisa- 
rava, skepisard'ovava, (M.) 

Eternally, — Sikovar, (Eng.) ; sekovar, (Hun. 
Gip.) 

Evening,— Tasarla, sarla, (Eng); biaveli, (Tch., 
M. 7) 

Ever, for, — Vechi, (M.) 

Ever moke, — Sikovar, ever-komi, (Eng.) ; sekovar, 
(Hun. Gip.) 

Every, — Sore, soro, (Eng.); sekom, (M.) 

Evil, — Dosch, dosh, wafodu, wafiido, vassavo, 
vassavy, (Eng.) ; zhunganimos, (M.) 
Exactly, — Huey, (As. Tch.j 
Exchange, to, — Parava, parrava, porrava, vEng.) ; 

paruviiva, (Tch., M. 8) 
Excommunicated,— Afurisimi, ( M, ) 
Excommunicatio.x,— Kalipd, (Psp. M.) 
Excrement,- Ful kful, kul, khendo, (Tch.) ; gua, 
(As. Teh.); khin, khul, (M. 7); see Diet. 
Exercise, to (a horse)— Kolava, (M.) 

Exist, to, — Jibava, (Eng.) 

Expensive. — Kuch, (M.) 

Expert,— Tokki, (Eng.) 

! Expire, to, — Oghi, dava, (Toh.) 

Extend, to, — Bughliarava. (Tch.) 

Extended, to be,— Bdghliovava, (Tch.) 
Extinguish, to, — Murdarava, (Tch ) ; mudarava, 
(M.) 

Extinguished, — Murdal. (Tch , M. 8) 
j Extinguished, to be,— Mudard’ovava, (M.) 

I Extinguisher, — Vrehtula, i P.sp M.) 

Eye, — Tak, (pi.) yakor, (Eng.) ; yak, (Tch , Psp. 

M); aki, (As. Tch.); yak, (M.) ; yakh, 
(M. 7) 

Eyebrow, — Pov, (Tch,, Psp. M.) ; gh’ash, (As. 

Tch ); sprinchdne, (M.) 

Eyeglass, — Okyanu, (M ) 

Eyelash,— Chamchali, (Toh.); zhene, (M.) 

F 

Face,— Chikat, mdi, (Tch.); muy, (M.) 

Faggot, — Tnishni, (Eng.) 

Fair, (sub.) — Weggaulus, welgonis, welgaulus, 
(Eng.) ; (yearly) yarmarok, (M.) 
FArRY-TALE, — Paramisi. l M. 8) 

Faith, — Pakiibo, pakiabc, pakoibe, ^Tch.) 
Faithful, — Pakiano, (Tch.) 

Falcon,— Firaghos, (Tch.) 
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Fall, to, — PerAva, (.Eng.) ; perava, (Toll., Psp. 

M , M. 8) ; petrar, (Span. Gip.) ; kknt’ava, 
pei4va, skoziiva, (M.) 

Fall, cause to, — Perarava, (Tch.) 

Fall, to let, — Mekara, (il.) 

Fall down, to, — Perava tuley. (Eng.) 

False, — Malleko, bango, fashono, (Eng.) 
Falsehood, — Hokkano, (Eng ) ; khokliamnibe, 
(Tcb.); elki, (.As. Tcb.) 

Famished,— B okalo, i,Tcb.) 

Famished, to become, — BokalioTava,kbabezanava, 
(Tcb.) 

Famous. — Sbundo, sundo. (Tcb.) 

Far, — Dur, dun-o, (Eng.) ; dur, (M., M. 7) ; buglo, 
(M. 7) 

Far, from,— Dural, (II.) 

Farm, — Giv-engro puv, (Eng.) 

Farmer, — Giv-cngro, i Eng.) 

Farmhouse, — Giv-engro-ker, (Eng.) 
Faemvaed,— Puscn, ,Tcb.) 

Farrier. — N alchaskorii. (Tcb.) 

Farthing, — Lulli. (Eng.) 

FASHlONED,~Fasbono, (Eng.) 

Fastening, — F oi-tucie, (M.) 


Fat, (adj.) — Tulo, (Eng.) ; tulo, (Tcb.) ; parvardo, 
(Psp. II.); tbulo, tulo, (AX.) 

Fat, (sub.) — Tubpen, (Eng.); kil, (Tcb.); kbil, 
cbiken, (M. 7) 

Fat, to be, — Kilavghiovava, (Tcb.) 

Fat, to become, — Tiliiovava, (Tcb.) ; kilaliovava, 
(Tcb.) 

Father, — dad, dado, (Eng.); dat, dad, (dim.) 
dadoro, (Tcb.) ; dat, (Psp. M.) ; dad, 
dado, (Rus. Gip.); babo, (As. Tcb.); 
dad, tate, (M.) ; dad, (II. 7) 

Father-in-law, — -Mamicbold, sasbti'6, sasro 

(Tcb.) ; sbastro. sastro, (Psp. 51.) ; sastro, 
(51.); kbanamik, (51. 7); sasbtro, (51. 8) 

Fatigue, — K inioihie. (Teh.) 

Fatigued, — Khino, (Tcb.) 

Fatigued, to become, — Kbiniovava, cbindovava, 
(Tcb.) 

Fatten, to, — Kilavava, (Tcb.) 

Fear, — Dar, (Tcb., Psp. 51., 51., 51. 7) 

Fear, to, — Daniva. trasbava. (Tch.) ; bibemi, (1st 
pers. sing.). (As. Tcb.); davava, (P.sp. 51., 
51.) ; ongroziava, (51.); trasbava, (51. 8) 

Feast, a, — Akhengbi, (Tcb.) 


5IISCELLAXEA. 


A NOTE ON THE KAS5IIRI PORTABLE 1 
BRAZIER I 

In bis paper on the Kaamirt portable brazier, ^ 
the Rev. 5Ir. Knowles says‘ that “ it has been 
t-ULfg..'sted that the Kasiuiris learnt the use of the 
h'iihjiti- from the Italians in the retinue of the 
5Iutrbal Emperors, who frequently visited the 
valley during the summer months A D. lo87- 
17.53.” The subjoined stanza from 5Iauklia's 
Si'tkiinfhuchrii'ita^ ;.iii. St* seems to prove that 
braziers were in general use as early as the twelfth 
century ; — 

^ jj 

>1711 II 

■■There (viz. in Pravai-upura or Srinagar) at the 
appro.Tcb of winter, the brazier [hasantika), which 
possesses many blazing boles, is flashing in the 


zeudnns like a row of eyes of fire, which Love has 
adopted in order to conrpier Siva {who had burnt 
i/p Lure hij his onhj eye of fire).” 

According to the St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
the word hnsnufihl occurs also in Kalbana's 
Rdjafitraihyi ui xii. 171 , where the sleeping-room 
(/f 5'ikramaditya of Ujjayini is called Jasad-dqjia. 
hasantika or “ shining with the blazing brazier. 

E. Hulxzsch. 

Vienna, 16fh Kovember 1885. 

PEATAP CHANDRA RAI’S AIAH.ABHARATA. 

55'e are glad to observe that H. H. the Raja of 
Faridkot has granted Rs. 500 towards Babu Pratap 
Chandra Rais excellent and colossal undertaking, 
the translation of the Mnhdbhdrata. 5Ve trust 
that this by no moans isolated instance of H. H 'a 
munificence towards Indian literature will lead 
others of bis rank to similai’ly aid this very im- 
portant publication. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Indian Architecture of To-Dat, by F. S. Growse, 
C.I.E., B.C.S., Allahabad: N. 5V. P. and Oudh. 
Government Press. 

This is an instalment of a work extending the 
author’s monograph entitled Bulandshahr, or 


Sketches of an Indiati District, ab'eady noticed in 
this Journal, 5’'ol. XI5’'. p. '208, and inculcates the 
same lessons with the same freedom of sjreecb. 
Many of the plates have already appeared in the 


‘ ante. 5’ol. XIV. p. 266. 

’ This work was discovered by Professor Biihler ; see 
hig Kaonir Beport, p. 50, A birchbark MS. of the text 


and of Jonaraja’s commentary, which I bought in 
Kasniir, bears the date (Saptarahi}-Samvat 2i and 
Sri-Sakah 1570, i.e- A.D. 1648. 
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fornier mouoyrapli aiul ill tlio Jouninl oj hiJiCni \ 

Art. _ I 

Tlie book is anotliei’ proof of tko lioartiiio-;s -iritb \ 
wbioli tlie aiitliur liai eiitor-jl into l!io voiy j 
laiuLiblo ob.jo'.’t of impro vino; the I 

:iiid (Iktriot^ lio inav bo s.iiit t > avl'n^nistcr, ' 
and ..may ive s.iT it i iritb v.diicb bo ;d,j outjrs | 
into official dispnt -a. Ilk i’lcco' - in t lo foi-.n.or j 
is biey 'lid lioubt and Jia^ i .'d, a-, vcc bay.- pi-.'M.ju^ly ' 
ob.sorved. t> really ucotul ro'oilts m iU'ln-iiia; tii'O ' 
Govevnnieiits of India to stmly I’lietbin.- b ',11, _s i 
■aC'inomy of Coiiarniction in p'l'.y.; build- ^ 

iiiys. If -Mr. Grov.'se in tin cnl sr,' ds in ; 
uiakiny lli" lii'Ii-.ui o.ffir’iil nrliid S'l'i tliat m'tu, 
liiiiuy buiiian. love vvlait tla-y tbmk t > in beauti- 
ful, and lint tills love of tin bMuilfu! inv-ntb 
con.fide:'atiou. as well as R A P.. he wiil in w.ll 
rep'iud f' >r all bis disapitointm nit-, atnl tli' 'S ■ heiiri- 
bui'iiine’.s, tvliieb be maues ii-* attempt to c 'UOO.il. 
AVo tbiiik we are safe in Lolling tbit fb?ro are . 
ai'iiii'laut siyus abr'oad of bis eveutual suece.ss 
in this .abject. i 


The Bock cr the Tii ers i;."d Xiohts .vxd .\ ffionT. : 
bv Eiciitnn F. Blkton, Vok. I to V. Kamaslias- ■ 
tra .Soeic-tj'. for private -n’ ■ oriber- only. | 

i 

In making bis work folLiw so cjnic.-kly ujic.n 1 
Mr. Jc'lui r.iyiie's Bo-jk vf' tin Tiojii I'lni Xij/ifn 
fiiii One Xi jilt i_A’illou S >ci' ty, f..ir private .sub- | 
soribers only Captain Biirt.>n bc.s d'dil".rat'dy ; 
placed his laliours Infire the publk in tin f.iee of ; 
a powerful rival. Vnit we do not tbink t'u.it be has ^ 
for this veils. in anytliiny to f'.ar It i, u.> iLtlery j 
to ,ay that where tin !.i’.i 4 n..iu'e, liter,'. lure and ' 
social strueture of the Ara'os is '■rn.r nv.d Capt.iia | 
Burt'in's af-ainni'ents st.ind unriv.dled i bis op- 
p 'rt'UiIii'.'s. as he has us id tlnni, have been 
yv'.'at'ir than tln.'se of an;v otb t liviny writ -r. and 
bis ooLumiuiI of EnMi’F biui pvov' 1 in other 
lab'iur^ anil on 'Other subju'ets t-. bj ununi.tiiy es- 
t'lmive. H'l therefore un 1 ertakes the ,tu_- -n'l'ins 
task— for it is n itliiucjulse — of .i pinpir ren lerin-r 
of the Xi'jhts into Eiiyli^b, with an equip- 

ment f'lr the work that need bear no rivalry — ii'it 
ev.in that of Mr Payne. 

The former work was confessodlva b'.'ok "l jiure 
literature, and the not.-s W'.-r..- con^ .-.paently of the 
most iiieagr.’ ile^eriqition. the author tru img to 
liis dissertation qiublished in th.‘ iiiutli and la-t 
Volume t'' explain the history aiul n.itnre 'if this 
wonderful work of imngin.;ti"U. C.ii't.iin Burton 
aims at mueh m'lre — be ii'-t 'snly Uo'b rt ikes to 
render thi te.xt ade'iuately. but to exqilaln every 
allusion to history. Htei-.aure, ciisfim airl Inlief. 
His notes are ailmlr.ibl.p and wlt'i a fore '3 

au'l authority on the matters treatcl 'of tiiat is, as 


we have above stated unrivalled, and — with all 
due d-iferenee to Mr. Payn.i's reasons for making 
his work a purely literaiy one — tlirow the older 
Ii.jok c iniiiletoly into the liackgrounj Exjilana- 
t ay notes to a book of this kind are in fact sa 
iinp'. rati rely necossaiy that it is clifticult to see 
why any o.insi'lerati'ius should lie allowed to oul- 
weig!; the arguments in their favour. 

Tii'-iv an many didieulties in the svay of a 
proq 'T [ay'c'ntati'in of the Arab i/ni Xigitts in an 
Enyli^h g.-irb. It must be a plain and literal 
tiMiisIati jii,” ami it must give the sq.'irit, the 
uiaimii- au'l the matter of the original. These 
..blue in the ea^e of a. master-piece of language 
like the K'A'ih Aiif Lniin m L'lihi are matters of 
iio small dilfioulty ; and when ag.ain it is re- 
'..'rvl that the translation is to be made from 
a book creat'id l>y writers wliosc method of ex- 
pre-'i'in is uit..‘rly foreign to that of Eiiglish- 
ni'.'U, aii'l filled with references of all sorts to 
matters unknown to English instincts, the 
diJri'i-ultios become almost iusuiierable. To say, 
therefore, that a tran.slation made under these 
cirouinstancos is .successful is in it■^elf high praise. 
Ic .seems to us that it cannot but be admitted 
that Mr. Payr.'j’s ren'leiliig is. viewed thus, a 
success ; we think that Cnqitain Burton's rendering 
a still greater success, without reference to Iiis 
invula-.l'le n.des. As ‘ un-Enyliofi' features of 
the oriyiu.il may he m'jntion.'d tim rhymed qu'ose 
So d'.'.ir to the Oriental and s > ahomiual'le t'l tlie 
Eimli^li c.ir. and the m'.>norIiyme.s of the veis..'.s, 
— which Lilt are e-- 2 'c-''ially diln. ult to de.il with. 
Aiioth'ir somyj of trouble is what Captain BuiToii 
caik the Go-/ o'? .//'iaeiof the .Aral's — that calling 
a sqia.l'' a sji.i'le — uhi'.b basoliliged him inj'Utting 
hi, •• j.l.iiu" r.'ii.leviny b, f,jiv the English qiublic 
t‘.> clearly CXI ‘l.iin tiia t it i s n. 't ic'cyo/oha.''' p < r'S'j^nr^ 

I an-1 to ase'-rt in iiiimiscak.Ll.'le terms that iiiithing 
I coul'l b,- ui'.rc repugnant to hie feelings than the 
I rb'C. of hi-- ['leges iieiug [.hi':- id in any other hands 
, than the c'-a.s- i- -, stmlcius, for whose 

I sq.ecial usj th.'y li.ive I.e.ni jirep.ired. The plain 
I sp-cikiiig, in 1. el. ')f the Ari’ii'ia Xb/iits is to the 
' ui'j'leva Eiielkb ['Mplc simply iusuffiarabbi. bur, it 
I ia S'.' oiiar.is't ‘nstic .jf all (Oriental social life, that 
if til'.' b, '.jk is to be ['lac-ed biefore its reiuler.s in 
I any .'Ut a f.ns.e light the grossness of expression 
must n.' lir.r. Ily given. 

I Am hire goo a opecimen — wondcrfull}' cliarac- 
tens-i,' ,f Ar.ibic rhyuied [Tose — which will give 
I an i'b..i ot C.iq'taiu Burton's metho'I and also to 
, s.iiiii' I'xf-mc 'if his '.'ii'.‘ 'I.'feet V’z , his love of rare 
I aii'l cons '^U'-ntly little un'lerst'iod words and 
; allusions — whi'.di lias Lai a reviewer of another 
. w. .’’k r ' say rh.it it laid I'ceii not " Englished” but 
“■ Buvtoue 1 ' by tlve trandat'or. 
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“ Thereupon sat a lady britjbt of blee, rritli 
brow beaming brillianey, the dream of phil.)- 
sophy. who.se eyes were fraught with Babel's 
graiiiarye. and her eyebrows were arehed as 
for archery ; her breath breathed ambergris 
and perfumery, and her lips were suttar to 
taste and carneliaii to see. Her stature was 
straight as the letter «?(/' and her face shamed 
the iioon-sun's radiancy and she was even as 
a galaxy or a dome with golden marquetry, 
or a bride disitlayed in choicest finery, or a 
noble maid of Arahy." 

In the above. “ blee"’ and “ gramarye” may be 
field to be due to the exigencies of S'ij'a, but we 
have “ pinacothek of the brain,’’ a “ Pantagruelist 
■ >f the Wilderue.ss,” “ Mabinogionic arcdiaism,’’ 
and so on in the preface, or foreword as Captain 
Burton prefers to call it. 'VTe would here mention 
that the “ Bahel" the ” letter nh/,’’ and the con- 
fusion of metaphor in the above quotation arc all 
duly explained in footnotes. 

We will now give a specimen of a versified 
Tendering, taken at random from the second | 
volume, p. 143, wltich will exhibit the author's | 
success in reproducing the mannefr and rliythm 
of the Arabic, and also afford us an oiiportunity 
' if making a comparison with Hr. Pajnio's efforts 
!n the same direction. Jlr Payne’s verses ai'e to 
be found in Vol. II. p. 67 of his work. 

CaPT.VIN IlCETOX. 

Time hath for his wont to upraise and debase* 
Nor is lasting oondiuon for human race ; 

In this World eaeh thing hath appointed turn* 
Nor may man transgress his determined 
place : 

IIow long the.so iverils and woes ? ^Vh woc^ For 
a life all Woeful in parlous case ! 

Allah bless not tlie days which have laid me 
low* 1' the world, with disgrace after so much 
grace I 

ily wish is hafFled. my hopes east down,* And 
distance forbids me to greet his face : 

t > thou who j)as.50th that dear one's door,* Say 
for me, these tears sliall How evermore 1 

Mr. Payxe. 

The tides of fate 'twixt good and ill shift ever 
to and fro, And no estate of life for men 
endureth evermo’. 

All things that to the world belong have each 
their destined end. And to all men a turn is 
set, which none may overgo. 

How long must I oppression hear and peril and 
distress ? Ah, how I loathe this life of mine 
that nought but these can show ! 

May God not prosper them, these days, wherein 


I am op>p>ressed. Of Fate, these cruel days that 
add abjection to my woe 1 
My purjjosts are lirought to nought, my loves 
are reft iii tw.iin By exile's rigour, and my 
hopes are one and all l.dd low. 

O ye, who piass the dwelling by, wherein my 
dear ones are. C-ear them the news of me and 
say, my tears for ever flow. 

The eternal subject of trauslileraLii.m has forced 
itS'.lf to the front, as usii.J, both in Capt. Burton's 
and .Mr Payne'spivfacvs. Thelatterha.s determined 
to avoid all accents or other tricks of typography 
in liis pages as being repne-iiant to the taste of 
readers of woiks of imagination. This has led 
j him — as it always does — into groat messes, e.g. rue, 
■ hliiU'f, endi an! other impossibilities in Arabic 
orthog-raphy and pis 'nunciatiou. His proper names 
too are often pc .itively atrocious, c.g. Agib-bou- 
Khesib, Nonivddin. Bedreddiu. ef line gcit'K o,, ire. 
The former has avoided thi-s pitfall by a judicious 
use of accents and apiostrophes, and has produced, 
in consequenoi?, a truer representation of the 
AraViic words and name.s. In the presence of so 
great aseholaras Captain Bmton one must always 
speak oven of his vagaries with respect, but we 
should like to know why when he writes kalnailar, 
A'a'a/zida, ustagh/tirtniuh, and 
so on, he should also write Nur al-din, Eadr al-din, 
Shaykh, Laylah, Hosayu, Al-Zayui Ibn al-Sc.ddi, 
Al-Safdl, and such like. 


DicTiON'.tnv or Kisurcr Piuvsuns .\nd '^vyixos '-'y 
the KeV. J.lli:. K'.V jW:...;.. K.ii.w.S , .1' g 
ore, itoa'.'ii.ip Iblii" ir. m S' ciity's rre-s. Loiiilni 
Tr.ibuor .v i.'o. 

This Collection of some l.-bOo proverbs ,ral sav- 
ings of the Kdbmiris is admirable of its kind, .and 
paves the way. let us h. -pc, for many a really usef ul 
work in the future on that little known land .in.l 
its p.iople. Visitor-s to it are to be i-ountcd by the 
thonsand.butaccnrat-'.nnd pr.icticaiblc infonaati ni 
I regarding it is very dilficult tvs procure, as any me 
I who has be-m in want of su.'h i.s painfully aware. 

I The book has be m 0 instructed oil t'le liiit's of 
I Dr. F.illon's Hb.dio/i o ;/ of Hind u d-nii rm-erh^. 
j now three parts pnlilBUrd. and aims at giving the 
i original a re.ad ible rendering, and wliere iiccts- 
! s.ary a full e.xiiLinali. m. Proverbs in Kasmir, as 
I elsewli ire. fre p i mt’y alia le 1. 1 ii nisch dd b dktales 
aud these are given at length in every case, 
forming a most valuable fe.ature of the work. The 
defect of the bjjk. hesides its too fr'.‘quently 
shaky Englisb, is that many i if the allusions to 
legends aud so on, which are in fact coiniaon to 
all Imlia. are tiv.ite.T as if peculiar tci Kasmir, no 
hint being given lof their real origin, or presence, 
in Sanskrit or Prakrit literature ; but this is not 
a very serious matter, and can bo readily remedied 
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in tlie second edition, -n-hicli tve liope to see some 
day, for tlie work is weU wortliy of one. 

Tke book throngbont shows that care and 
attention to details which is in itself a proof that 
the general accuracy of the author maybe taken on 
trust. It is accompanied by a preface of a novel 
and refreshingly naive description. 


Bihae Peasant Liee. hj- G. A. Grierson, B.C.S. 

London : Triibner A Co. 

The best answer which the many honest and 
laboi-ious European servants, that tlie Government 
of India may well be proud of jiossessing, can 
give to the arguments of tliose who would repre- 
sent them from interested or political motives as 
being ignorant of the natives of India, lies in such 
hooks as this. It is not a solitary example, but 
merely one out of very many, the solidity, the 
accuracy, the thoroughness of which is more than 
an honour to the Indian Civil , Service. As long 
as the gentlemen that compose it can number 
among them those capalde of producing volumes 
like Bihdr Peasant Life, they need never fear 
any quantity of misrexu'csontatiou and attacks 
such as ilessrs. Blount, Seymour Keay, Dighy, and 
others have lately thought proper to make in 
England. 

The work before us is a hu-ge octavo Irook 
of 46' 1 and civ. jip., the last part dealing with 
the index only (.’), and is full of the most 
carefuUy compiled information of every kind 
regarding the peasant life of Bihar; and 3 'et 
Mr Grierson modestly inits it forward “ as a Cata- 
logue of the names used by the Bihar peasant 
for the things surrounding him in his daily life,” 
and hopes it may serve as a solid foundation for 
more elaln^rate disquisition on the Bihar raiyat 
and his surroundings.” If any superstructure is 
ever rai.sed on such a foundation as tliis, we for 
our part can only hopie that it will he worthy of it. 
In his pireface Mr, Grierson explains the care taken 
to render its pages accurate, but this is snfBciently 
visible from a perusal of the work itself: every 
jiage contains the vernacular name for eveiytliing 
mentioned in Nugari and Roman characters, while 
the extended index is in itself a practically com- 
plete vocabulary of Bihari husbandly in aU its 
aspiects. 

Care and thought is visible in the very aixange- 
ment of the book. It is divided into Divisions, 
Sub-divisions and Chapiters. The Divisions are : — ■ 
(1) The Impilements and Appliances used in Agri- 
culture and Rural Manufactures ; — (,-) Domestic 
Appliances and Utensils; — (3) Soils 14) General 
Agricultural Opiorations ; — (o) Agi-icultural pro- 
ducts and their Enemies ; — (6) Agricultural Times 
and Seasons; — (,7) Cattle and other Domestic 


Animals (8) Labour, Advances, Wages and 
Perquisites ; — (9' Land tenures ;— (10) The Native 
House; — (11) Food; — (12) Ceremonies and Super- 
stitions of Riu-alLife ; — ;13)Trade,Money.Dealing3 
and Accounts ; — and (14) Weights and Measures. 
The above list exhibits the comprehensiveness of 
the volume and the following specimen of Sub- 
divisions and Chapters will show its thoroughness, 
— Division I. Implements and Appliances used in 
Agrieultm-e andRuraBIannfactures. Sub-division 
VI. ; — Appliances used in the conveyance of goods 
and piassengers. Chapter 6) the country cart,(iil the 
large complete cotmtry cart, (iii) the little country 
cart, (iv) the bullock carnage, (v) the pony carriage, 
(vi) the country boat, (ilit the litter. The actual 
treatment of each subject is, of eoiu’se, very much 
as Mr. Grierson himself says of it, that of a 
“ diseui-sive catalogue."’ For instance, the chapter 
on littei-s consists of nine numbered paragraphs 
dosei'ibiug and naming the ordinary kinds of 
litters, the pole common to all, the parts of tho 
litter itself, its feet, its frame-work, its curtains, 
special kinds of httei’s, and their special construc- 
tive parts. The whole chapter gives a complete 
groundwork on which to base a sound description 
of the Indian litter in all its varieties, and we 
could hardly direct a literary visitor to India, in 
search of “ local colour ” for lus inevitable book 
of travels, to a Ixdter source for the true article. 
Tho more sei'ions puiqiose of the book before ns 
is, however, to supply the Indian Official and 
Student with trustworthy information of a kind 
so important to him. and thispiu-pose it admirably 
fulHls. 

The illustrations are numerous and very wel- 
come. In matters unfamiliarand special, an ounce 
of seeing is worth a pinind of de.scription any dav : 
a fact long since recognized in the modern 
dictionaries. The illustrations are lithographs or 
woodcuts from photographs, and are the produc- 
tion, as we now see them, of the Calcutta School of 
Art. The author considers them excellent repro- 
duetionsof theiihotographs, — an opinion we cannot 
endorse. — and laj-s what fault there is in them on 
the originals, many of which were taken under 
great difficulties. The fact is, however, that, as 
hthographs and cuts, tho illustrations are often 
indistinct and blotchy, and their defects are all 
the more to be deiilored as nowadays the art of 
photolithjgrapihy and photogravure have been 
brought to such perfection in Europe and the 
results from thorn are so accurate and pleasing. 

On the whole we are enabled to heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Grierson on his work, and the 
Eeng.il Government on finding an officer willing 
to undertake so great a task and able to acoom- 
plish it with such success. 
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DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 

OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 

BY H. G. M. MFEEAT-ATNSLEY. 


Introduction. 

A n almost new world of interest is opened 
out to us if we endeavour to enter into 
the lives of former races who have peopled the 
earth, and to study what is left to us in their 
monnments ; and it is still more interesting 
and instructive to trace the origin of the 
symbols and customs which still survive in 
Europe, and try to guess from them (perhaps 
with tolerable certainty) whence came the 
Modern European civilization, to mark its 
gradual progress and development, and to note 
the changes which time and altered conditions 
have produced in religion, customs, aids, aud 
architecture. 

I have to some extent brought together in 
the following papers the results of laborious 
researches made by various students, but I 
hope also that some of the ideas and features 
of my work will be found to be new ones. 
The chief object of these papers is simply to 
make a collection of facts bearing upon the 
subject of customs and symbols. I purpose also to 
give some drawings illustrative of the different 
symbols, with the idea of assisting others 
(who may not be able to wander so far as I 
have done) to prosecute further researches into 
the most interesting, but to a great extent un- 
solved, problem of the origin of certain peoples 
and races in Europe and elsewhere. 

The several points on which I intend to touch 
are:— (1) Sun and Cup (or Moon) symbols. 
(2) Sun-worship. t3) The Svastika, or em- 
blem of Fire. (4) Stones worshipped in India, 
and their counterparts in Scandinavia and 
other parts of Europe. (5) The Land of 
Departed Souls. (6) The Trees which have 
been held sacred in the East and in Europe. 
(7) Snake-worship. (8) Amulets and Charms. 
(9) The Evil Bye. (10) The Wild Huntsman 
of Northern Europe and his possible Asiatic 
origin. (II) Eastern Architecture compared 
with certain old churches and houses in Nor- 
way. (12) Asiatic Symbolism in Spain. 

If we find the same customs, arts, and 
practices existing amongst peoples living on 
widely separated continents, we may reason- 
ably conclude, either that such customs or 


practices had a common origin, or that (if they 
are such as would naturally suggest themselves 
to primitive races) they belong to distinct 
stocks of aboriginal peoples. The arts and 
customs of the so-called Stone Age in Scandi- 
navia, of the natives of New Zealand, and of 
certain parts of Africa, would come under this 
latter category ; for their development in arts 
and manufactures never enabled them to do 
more than supply the absolute needs of their 
existence: but, as regards the more civilized 
races of Central Asia and Europe, it seems 
very possible that their manners and customs 
have proceeded from a common source. 

The date of the commencement of the Stone 
Age is of course conjectural, and has been put 
at from 3,000 to 5,000 yeare ago. The race 
which lived in it is, I think, now represented 
in Europe by the Finns, the Lapps, and the 
Eskimos, because implements have been in use 
almost down to our oivn times in the countries 
inhabited by the two latter peoples very similar 
in form to those w'hich have been discovered 
in graves and bogs in Scandinavia, and classed 
as belonging to the Stone Age. The peoples 
who used stone implements and were ignorant 
of the use of metals in the North of Europe, 
were of what are styled the non- Aryan races ; 
they were probably also stone-worshippers. 
But the so-called Saiva-stones of India are held 
in reverence by non-.\ryan peoples to this day, 
and when they find them to hand, they use 
the celts of their pre-historic forefathers for 
the same purpose. It seems to me, therefore, 
highly probable that aboriginal races existed 
contemporaneously both in Asia and in Europe, 
for it is hardly credible that, with such appli- 
ances as the peoples of the Stone Age possessed, 
they could have wandered from one continent 
to the other and (supposing them to have 
come from the same stock as the foaiva worship- 
pers of Asia) hav'e made their way to Scandi- 
navia through Siberia and Russia, cutting a 
path through the dense forests which are 
supposed to have then existed in those regions. 
Non-Aryan stone-worship is probably nearly as 
old as the Aryan worship of the Sun and tha 
Planets and Fire. 
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To this day, both in Asia and in Europe, the there till the Iron Age, when it was used for 
non-Aryan races are those which hare attained bracelets, brooches, chains, etc. 

to, and seem capable of, only the lowest type of lUe must not fall into the error of imagining 
civilization ; and they can never be confounded that these three periods of stone, bronze and 
withthe Aryan i-aces, whose appearance and tvpe i iron, were contemporaneous in the various 
of features differ essentially from theirs. They ! countries of Europe. Thus, Scandinavia did 
have kept themselves apart from the Aryans j not receive Christianity till the eleventh cen- 
and appear to possess a much smaller share | tury, and it may also have been far behindhand 
of self-respect and natural intelligence. Judg- j in emerging from its primitive customs. The 
ing from the remains of pre-historic art in the Bronze and the Iron Ages, again, would appear 
Museums in Denmark, Norway and .Sweden, to have overlapped each other in Scandinavia, 
it seems that two great waves of Aryan peoples, for implements and weapons of both bronze and 
and conquerors of non- Aryans, made their way iron have been found together in those Northern 
into .Scandinavia from Central Asia at different lands. It is my impression from what I saw in 
and widely separated intervals : — the advent the Museums, that bronze articles or fragments 
of the first of these, the workers in bronze, has have never been found there in connection 
been put at 1000 B. G. They are believed to with stone celts ; whereas in some of the dol- 
have belonged to what we now style the Keltic mens, or tombs of the pre-historic people who 
race. I presume them to hav’e come from inhabited Brittany, stone implements and 
the highlands of Central Asia by a northern pieces of bronze have been found side by side, 
route, passing through Siberia and Russia; for and pieces of the same metal have also been 
in the latter country ornaments have been J discovered amongst the deposits of human 
found similar in character to those which have j ashes, which have not unfrequently been laid 
been discovered in graves in Scandinavia and bare on excavating round the bases of the 
there classed as belonging to the Bronze Age. menhirs, or huge unhewn slabs of stone, which 
Scandinavia, I imagine, they found on their the aboriginal inhabitants of that province 
arrival already occupied by the non- Aryans of placed upright in great numbers.* In Brittany, 
tlie Stone Age, who retired or disappeared too, the Iron Age was quite distinct from the 
before them. In like manner the workers in j Bronze Age. The people of the Iron Age in 
bi'onze were, I think, displaced in Scandinavia j Sweden and Norway are best known to us under 
by a second Aryan race who intiMduccd wea- . the name of the Goths. They are thought to 
pons of iron, the country jiatnrally remaining have appeared in those countries about the year 
in the pos:!ession of the strongest, — in the j 100 A.D., and may have been a portion of a 
hands of those who were provided witli the | second wave of immigration from Eastern 
best weapons, and had attained the highest j lauds. They belong to the last stages of pre- 
degree of civilization. historic times. 

ThepeopleoftheBronze Age were acquainted At this distance of time and from what I 
with gold ; and some of their goldsmiths’ work, have above said, it would at first sight appear 
both in design and in execution, far surpasses impossible that the non- Aryan peoples of 
anything we now produce. ‘ Gold was largely | Northern Europe should have any resemblance 
used by them in the manufacture of articles for , in typo or features to non-Aryans in Asia. But 
personal adornment, for cups for .sacrificial or ' I can quote from personal experience one in- 
funeral purposes, and also for barter, — coils of j stance at least, in which this is the case, rir. 
gold about the thickness of an ordinary cedar j the Eskimos and the people of .Spiti ; and what 
pencil have been found in .Se.andinavia, and from I renders it po.ssible, in spite of the improbabi- 
their appearance it h.is been conjectiirej that i lities of the case, that the resemblance is not an 
t.ic\ were carried on the ]>erson, and n. .small . accidental one, i.s, that the Eskimos and the 
piece cut oS as required. .Silver does not appear j inhabitants of the Spiti Yalley, which is in 


^ "tt wonW bo .to-iraljlo to have thi-: st.itement iirore.l 
by illustrations. — E d.] 

^ A bronze braceb^t wa3 fonnJ ?ome yeirs a^'o in 
Guernsey on eicarating the dolmen called Debus. * It is 


j t le opinion of some arelireologists that in this case, aa 
j al-o in Crittauy, th-^re hxd been a .second and later inter- 
; iijc-ut^in thp =5 rno frravo — the first during the Stone Age 
I ami tho second m the Keltic, or Bronze Age. 


t 
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the Himalayas, have both of them remained 
almost, if not absoluteh", pure races, owing to 
their natural surroundings having isolated 
them from the rest of the world. The Spiti 
Valley is about 150 miles in length, con- 
necting the extreme upper part of the Valley 
of the Satluj with the L.diaul Valley. At one 
end of it is the Hangrang Pass, over 14,000 feet 
above sea level, and at the other is the Bara 
Lacha, which must be crossed in order to enter 
Lahaul, and is 16,000 feet in height ; therefore 
during many months in the year, no one can 
enter or leave Spiti. As might be expected, 
its inhabitants are a rude hardy race of 
mountaineers ; their language is a dialect of 
Tibetan and their religion is Buddhism. In the 
autumn of 1881, I and a companion spent 
about four weeks in this valley, during which I 
had ample opportunities of observing the people, 
for occasionally upwards of fifty natives of 
both sexes accompanied us on our marches as 
coolies, and our an-ival in a village was a signal 
for the whole population to turn out, — a, 
European face being as rai'C a sight as a white 
crow. The women of Spiti are almost with- 
out exception very short in stature, bnt they 
are broad in proportion to their height and 
very muscular, as was evidenced by their 
carrying heavy loads up the mountains, and 
singing in chorus the whole time. Though they 
are not as dark in complexion as the natives of 
India, they have faces of a .sallowi.sh tint tending 
to olive, dark hair, remarkably high cheek Ijone.s, 
small and slightly oblique eyes. The general 
contour of the face is extremely irregular ; 
the forehead broad, but flat. Their head- 
gear is a sort of pork-pie hat made of a dark 
cloth ; their dress is a coat of dark blue or 
brown cloth, reaching down below the knees, 
and confined at the waist with a rope or 
.'ash. On their feet they wear high boots, or 
leggings, made of a woollen material, the foot 
being protected by leather or partially dres.sed 
skins. Now, when visiting the Ethnological 
ilnseum in Copenhagen in 1886, I was much 
struck by seeing in a glass-case a life-sized 
statue in wood or plaster, which ptofessed 
to represent the first Eskimo woman ever 
brought to Denmark, about sixty years ago. 
From the position of their country and its 
climatic conditions the Eskimos are an equally 


isolated race as the people of the Spiti Valley, and 
strange to say, this statue bears a wonderful like- 
ness in every respect to the type of the women 
from the remote and rarely visited Asiatic 
Valley which I have been describing. When I 
.saw the figure I could not help exclaiming, 
“ That is a woman from Spiti, but she is dressed 
in skins instead of having cloth garments.'’ 
Supposing, too, any of the natives of Spiti to 
have wandered thus far, Greenland would be a 
climate which would suit them ; for I well 
remember how on leaving Spiti, when we got 
down to Darelia in the Lahaul Valley, our whole 
staff of coolies (whom we had hoped to take 
with us a couple of marches mote) bolted 
away to their own country at 3 A. >l., saying, — 
though we were at an altitude of 12, 500 feet, — 
that it was so hot, that they could not hear to 
remain an hour longer 1 

Whilst we are on the subject of the great simi- 
larity in dre.ss and appearance between peoples 
inhabiting different continents, it may not be 
out of place to remark that the above is not a 
solitary example as far as the dress is concerned. 
The whole at tire of the women in the Kull u Valley 
in the Himalayas consists of a long woollen scarf 
or shawl, a portion of which forms the petticoat, 

! and is held in position by a girdle, whilst the 
I remainder is so arranged as to cover the whole 
! bust, leaving the arms free. Tliis garment is 
i fastened on each side of the chest by a brass 
I brooch of the Runic form. It is a curious fact, but 
i surely hardly an ajcidcutal eireum.stance, that 
: ill Africa, the women belonging to the nomad 
' desert tribes of the Sahara clothe themselves 
I precisely in the same fashion ; except that the 

I one srarmeiit of these latter is of calico, and the 
! 

! two broodies, equally of the Runic form, are 
) maile of a debased kind of silver. Atrain. a. 

I kind of cloth of the natural brown and v.liue 
I sheep’s wool, i.s oocasioiially made at the jire- 
{ seat day in Ka-mir, which has a geometric 
j pattern woven into it. On being- asked for 
some .specimens of it, the natives told me 
that only a small quantity of it was ma Ic, as it 
was verv troublesome to tieiive. Curious to 
I relate, fi-agmciits of woollen material with the 
same de.-ign woveti in, have been feitnd in 
ancient graves in Scandinavia, and are snpj'ost d 
to date from the Bronze Age.'’ Au e.xa tly 
similar material i.s still woven by the peasants 


* See Fig. lioio the South Knisunjton Handbook for Scndiinvian Arts, by Dr Haas Hildebraui 
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on the File Fiield in Norway for their own use 
only ; the design is the same, hut the warp and 
the woof are red and white instead of being 
brown and white. 

Regarding this difference in colour I would 
say that it will be found an almost invariable 
rule, that primitive peoples, as soon as they 
learn the use of colours, adopt what were till 
lately considered the three primitive colours, 
vi:. red, blue, and yellow,'^ in their dress and 
ornaments. The people of the Spiti alley and 
of Ladik, know only of red cornelian, coral, 
turquoise, and amber, as ornamental gems, and 
the dress of the women in the former country 
reproduces the three colours of these only ; 
though some of the richer women in Ladiik in- 
troduce small squares of gi’een cloth alternately 
with red ones on the square piece of sheep-skin 
with which they cover their shoulders both in 
summer and winter. Again, the same combi- 
nation of red, blue, and yellow is seen on old 
Norwegian peasant embroidery, the colours 
and patterns of which recall that now executed 
by the peasant women in AU>ania. These 
last say that they u.se no set designs, produc- 
ing their patterns, it would .appear, out of their 
own inner consciousness. It is singular that 
the handiwork of these two races should be so 
much alike, for they can hardly have come into 
contact with each other for centuries, even 
supposing that they belonged originally to the 
same stock, and had the same (Asiatic ?) 
progenitors. 

I. 

Sun and Gup (or Mo 07 i) S’jrrohols. 

Sun and Cup (or Moon) Markings and Fire 
.Symbols are so intimately connected with each 
other, that it is difficalt to .separate them. I 
propose to devote the two following papers to 
Sun Symbols, and to customs connected with 
solar worship, in which we ooc.a.sionally find 
the element of fire represented. The Soa^tilta, 
which i.s more especially a Fire-emblem, will be 
treated separately. 

* Quite ro.?eiitIy, certiin pciontifie mnn have ilecideJ 
that this is crroauou.s, they maintain that /vcf, 'jri>en, and 
vi^h-’t .are the priin.ary colours. 

^ yrho or S'ivih'i occur.s in the 7itg-V*,h^ iii. 

62, To. The words are. — ht! S'lvitnr r.-r'.yt.i, hharg' 
d^vn.~yi dhunnhi dhtij'' y* nat> 'pr 'rh^ilay't. There is 
a, variety of ronderinir. Colebrooke (fives (Arintic 
Vol. V, p. 351) “Earth, -sky. li-s.s^ven tjet us 
meditate on and on) the most excellent lijfht and 

power of the (feueroua sportive and r-e-plrudent sun 
{Vrayini th it) it may puide our iutelleets ’ Wils.on 
^ Riy-yiia, Vol. III. p. llo) varied the version in the text 


There are signs o-f Sun-worship having pre- 
valence in all parts of the world at all times 
and among races of widely diifei’ent origin. 
The verse called Gatjair'y’ was esteemed by 
the ancient Hindus to be the holiest verse ia 
the Vedas-. It is addressed to the Sun, and its 
translation in an abridged form, as given by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, ' runs thus;— “Let us 
meditate o-n the sacred light of the Hi vine S-un, 
that it may illuminate our minds.” In the 
first o-r T edic era of the history of India, Sun- 
wership occupied no inconsiderable place in 
the religio-n of the Hindus, and an old Marathi 
Br.ihman from Puua once told me that the 
Saivas worship the sun daily even now. 

The All-cov'cring Varuna (Ouianos or god 
of the Heavenly Regions of the Greeks) was 
originally among the Persians the god of the 
clouds, of the celestial sea, and of the heavens 
above it ; and, when this branch of the Aryans 
I reached Southern India, he there became the 
god of the earthly sea, which they then saw 
for the first time. The Sun, whilst it was still 
regarded as a wheel, a store of gold, an eagle, a 
falcon, a horse, &c. &.c., was also styled the 
eye of Varuna.' In the north of Asia, Mithra 
was associated with Varuna. Mithra was the 
god of daylight, and he and Varuna were 
fabled to sit together on a golden throne, and 
journey at evening in a brazen car : thus, 
from the Horse-Sun and the Wheel-Sun was 
naturally developed the Chariot and the 
Divine Charioteer. 

Euripides gives the San a winged car ; and 
on coins from Eleusis, Demater is represented 
riding in such .a car drawn by two serpents. 
The serpent, as we shall see later on, was an 
clement in Sun-worship, and was used in con- 
nection with the Mithraic mysteries. 

The ancient Mexicans were Sun- worshippers, 
and when they fought a battle they endeavour- 
I ed to take all their captives alive to reserve 
them for soleinu sacrifices to the Sun at certain 
festivals. These people would seem also to 

attarwaris to, “ Wo moditate on that Je.urable li^ht of 
tho di\iuo S.i’vitri (i o, the Snr.) who influences our pious 
ntes. Benfoy more accurately remlara, “May wa 
receive the glorious brightne-s of this, the generator, of 
taegoa who shall prosper our works." Most Sauskritists 
hi\e moreover tried their hands at it. It waa mora 
than probably oiig’iaally meant aa a mere invocation of 
the Sun. — E d.j 

« Vol II. pp. 250 and 255. 

To the Gormana and Anglo-Saxons, the Sun waa thdi 
eye of Woden. 
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have connected the Serpent with the Sun, for | 
on such occasions the victim’s neck was en- 
circled by a collar of wood in the form of a 
snake. When he was slain, his heart was 
offered first to the Sun, and afterwards plucked 
out and cast down before an idol. 

The two greatest and most ancient Riijput 
races in India were denominated Suryavaihsa 
and Chandravaihsa, or children of the Sun 
and Moon, for in Hindustan this latter orb 
was a male deity. Sir William Jone.s, in the 
Asia/ic EesearcJtes, alludes to the universal 
adoration of the solar orb, and says that 
the fir.st dyna.sties of the Peruvian kings were 
dignified, exactly like those in India, by the 
name of the Sun and the Moon. 

In the present day, at Hindu marri.ages in 
Kumaun in the Central Himalayas, it is custo- 
mai-y for the Piirohit (family prie.st), “to worship 
the fire and read the marital vows, which ai-o 
repeated by the bride and bridegroom .separatclv, 
and by which each agrees to live with the 
other in harmony, making the Fire and the Sun 
their witne.sses."’ 

The Kols of Sambalpur in the Central Pro- 
viuce.s are Sun-worshippers ; so also are the ) 
ivurkiis of the Mahatlcu Hills, more than 4i)0 
miles to the noith-west of that place. The 
K bonds, an aboriginal race, cla.ssed as Dravi- 
dians, combine faith in the Sun and Mother 
Karth. 

hrom the earliest time.s, turning to the Ea.st 
in worship has been customary. lu India, manv 
tcm[)les have been built with the object of 
causing the rising sun to throw its first rays 
upon the entrance, and thus illumine the god or 
the stone which was in the innermost shrine, 
and at other times in almost total darkness. 

In Maisur. and in the Salem district, are some 
remark.ablc kistvaens or tombs, supposed to be 
those of apre-historic race. They are, I believe, 
called round-headed .slab-stone monuments. At- 
tention was first drawn to them by Col. Welch 
in the early part of this century, but they were 
overlooked and almost forgotten till Lt.-Col. 
Bramfill, of the Trigonometrical Survey, re-dis- 
covered them a few years ago. Each tomb 
IH surrounded by round-headed slabs of gneiss, 


of an ordinary kistvaen made of six slabs of 
gneiss. One forms the roof, another the floor- 
ing, and the other four the sides of the tomb. 
It invariably faces the East, and the slab 
on that side always has a hole in it. In most 
cases the aperture is about 15 inches in dia- 
meter, but in some instances it is not more than 
two inches across. The stones which compose 

the tomb are arranged thus : I I 


It seems not impossible that this arrangement 
may have had some connection with the Svas- 
fi/.-n. The Eastern position given to the door 
of the Hindu temple, and the Eastern aspect of 
the entrance to these tombs was possibly in the 
former case intended to signify that from the 
sun came light, warmth, and fertility, and in the 
latter to typify that as the sun rose (was new- 
born) each day, so the soul received a new birth. 
All .savage and semi-civilized races seem to have 
an idea that when the body dies there is some 
kind of future existence for the spirit of man. 

Lastly, the modern Christians perpetuate this 
custom of orientation in the position thev give 
to their Churches, and in turning to the East in 
Church when they recite the Creed, or general 
assent to the articles of the Christian faitli. 
In European common life also, when passing the 
wine, or dealing a pack of cards, it is con- 
stantly .said, that this should be done “the wav 
of the sun’’ : and some persons deem it most un- 
lucky if through inadvertence the bottle be sent 
round the other way (or from right to left). 

Taking it ail in all, it may be broadly laid 
down that Sun, Moon, and Fire Symbols are 
more numerous in Europe in northern lands 
than in southern ones. In the inclement re- 
gions of the north, light and warmth would 
be considered the greatest of blessings. Sun 
and Cup Symbols first appear in Scandi- 
navia on objects which have been classed as 
belonging to the Later Stone Age. At this 
period (as far as is known hitherto) they were 

of two kinds only, viz. the ring cross ^for 


the Sun, and the cup-shaped hollow for the 


some of which are as much as 14 feet in height, j Moon : both generally recognised emblems of 
VI hat may be termed the tomb proper, consists | warmth and fertilizing power. The former 


• Panjib Ifotes and Queries, Vol. U. note 244. 
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have been found in extraordinaiT numbers inthe 
so-called bog and grave finds both in Norway 
and in Denmark. (See Plate I. figs. 1 to IG). 

The late Kamer Herr Worsaee, head of the 
Archaeological Department in Denmark, who j 
gave much attention to this subject, came to 
the conclusion that the single ring cross was the 
Sun-god himself, and the Scastika (the three- 
armed cross, the tri'^uetra or fri^Lclc) another 
of the principal gods of the Northern triad ; and 

finally, that the stars became em- 

blems of the Sun itself, or of the large heavenly 
bodies. 

Plate I. fig. 17 is a de.“ign taken from a 
vase of coarse pottery in the Museum at 
Copenhagenbelonging to what has been called in 
Scandinavia the Later Bronze Age. In the 
centre is a wheel (the chariot- wheel of the Sun i) 
and below it is a quaint two-headed mythical 
animal, which may have been intended to repre- 
sent the Sun-snake (or lightning r), which from 
its zig-zag serpentine form might naturally be 
likened to a snake, and thus become associated 
with both fire and solar worship). When I 
come to speak more particularly of the Scashh-a 
1 shall endeavour to .show that one form of the 


and is an emblem which occurs frequently 
on Buddhist coins, and in Buddhist architecture. 
In Buddhi.st writings, Buddha is spoken of 
as turning the wheel of the law — or preach- 
ing. Plate I. fig. 33 is a representation of a 
Buddhist wheel in my possession. I found it 
near a ruined mane in LAhaul. It is a .stone 
disc about ten inelie.s in diameter by one inch 
' in thickness. Tibetan characters occupy the 
I spaces betw'een the spokes of the wheel ; but, 

1 as the stone is rather worn, it i.s not easy to 
i reproduce the letters very accurately. However, 
it is clear that the inscription is the well-known 
formula, '■ Oiii -Juaae padiac hum." 

Sun and Moon emblems, and the Suastika in 
the various forms which it assumed, continued 
to be used abundantly in Denmark and Nor- 
way on ornaments and objects in common use, 
daring the Later Bronze Age, and the Earlier 
and Middle Iron Ages. The same symbols 
occur also during the Later Iron Age or Viking 
Period. Curiously enough, in the new Runic 
Alphabet, whicli was there adopted at this 
time, “ the letter S, w'hieh recalls one of the 
old Snn-Symbols, was called Sol or Sun,”' 
Plato 1. tig. 3o repre.'.cnts a small cruci- 
; form tube of terra cotta, which was found in 


Fire-Symbol Is but a degenerate kitid of serpent, i the cemetery belonging to the ancient salt mines 
On ornaments belonging to the Later Bronze | at Hallstadt in Austria. The Sun-Symbol 

I engraved upon it appears to bo a combination 
I of the .symbols in figs. 18 and 19 of the same Plate 


Age, we find the wheel-cros.s 


considered 


to be an emblem of the chariot which, accord- 
ing to most ancient beliefs throughout Asia 
and Europe, the Sun was supposed to drive 
through the sky. Now, both in Holland and 
Denmark it is no unu.stial circumstance to 
see a waggon-wheel on the roof of a stable or 
other building, placed there with the object of 
inducing a stork to build its nest upon it. No 
doubt the red logs of this bird caused it to be 
regarded as a fire-fowl ; it comes with the 
spring and departs before the winter ; it is the 
bringer of warmth and of fine weather. In 


from Denmark. Fig. 34 is a copy of a .silver 
brooch, clas.sed as belonging to the Later Iron 
Ago. in the Historical Mn.seum at Stockholm. 
It is reniarkably interesting, for on it are marks 
which are generally recognized as Sun and 
Cup- Symbols, and they encircle the Scd^tiku, or 
emblem of fire. Fig. 3G i.s a brooch belonging 
to the Later Bronze Age (as regards Scandina- 
via, be it observed, in all cases). Sun and Cup 
Symbols are also prominent in this e.vample, 
and I have therefore selected it as a typ'cal one. 
I have other similar brooches, one of which 


Hesse also, the waggon-wheel is thus used : any ; was found in an ancient grave near Bregenz. 
building on which it is placed being deemed I on the Lake of Constance. The fact of this 


safe from fire, provided a stork builds its nest j purely Norwegian type of brooch being found 
upon it. TVe have then here the wheel as an I so far .south, assists in confirming an idea 
emblem of the Sun, and the stork as that of which has long existed, that the three Swiss 
Fire. cantons of Dri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden 

In Asia, the wheel is as.sociated with Buddha, were colonized by people from Scandinavia, 


“ Danish Arts, by Kamer Herr W orsaee. 
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who wandered thither in consequence of a 
famine in their own country. The inhabi- 
tants of a valley near Brientz in Canton Berne, 
have to thi.s day a tradition that their ancestors 
came from Scandinavia. Fig. 37 is a drawing 
of a crucifix bought at Bergen, in Norway, 
and a similar one tvhioh I saw in a museum, is 
classed as being of the Xlth Century, — i.e. \ 
when Christianity was first introduced into ! 
those parts. It is of a peculiar type, and it | 
will be observed that three nails only have been j 
used in fastening the body of the Saviour to ' 
the cross, for the feet are crossed over each 
other, and one nail pierces both. Sun-Symbols 
are pendant from it, which seems to show that 
in those early times the people were permit- 
ted by their teachers to combine their former 
worship with their new faith (as in Russia). j 

I have above given a few examples of Sun- ! 
symbolism in Scandinavia, bringing it down to : 
about 1000 A.p., but such Symbols exist there | 
also in Museums on objects classed as belong- ' 
ing to the Middle Ages. In the Museum at , 
Bergen are some a[)parontly mythical small \ 
animals of that jieriod which ai)pear to have 
been children’s toys, having Sun marks 0 
on their bodie.s ; and on an old Norwegian 
bridal crown, stated to have come from the 
Sogne Fjord district and referred to the same 

time there are Sun and iloon Symbols ■ 

* OqO 

alternately with pendant Suns, while Cup- ■ 
marks finish off its iqiper edge. 

Plate II. is a representation of a wizard s 
drumifrom Lapland, now in the Norwegian | 
Museum in Stockholm. Though the Laplanders 
are professedly Lutheran Christians, they still ; 
retain great faith in augury and divination. | 
They are very superstitious, and if on going ! 
abroad in the morning they meet an unlucky 
omen, they return home and do not stir again 
the whole day. They are said also to still j 
pray to their ancient idols for the increase 
and safety of their herds. Their magicians 
make use of drums to form prognostications. 
Small brass rings are placed on different parts 
of its surface, which, wdien the drum is beaten 
with a small hammer, dance upon the signs 
represented on it, and according to the course 
taken by them the sorcerer, after going through 


certain manoeuvres, essays to foretell events. 
The Sun, Moon, and certain of the Planets 
are clearly definable upon the drum represented 
in the plate : the other Symbols are not so plain, 
but some little animals like rats appear to be 
worshipping the heavenly bodies. 

Cup-marks exist on some of the mogalitluc 
monuments in Brittany. Plate III. fig. 3 is a 
m/jnhir from that province, which is one of a 
line of monoliths (aliijiiciiieiits as they are there 
called). The “lines ” are sometimes composed 
of as many as ten parallel rows of such stones, 
and thev may occasionally be traced for two or 
three miles. Thev usually, if not invariably, 
terminate in a dolmen (prehistoric tomb made 
of unhewn stones), or in a hill containing 
several dolmens. Antuiuarians seem to be 
agreed in regarding them as the tombs of cltiefs. 
The menhirs may have served as an avenue 
to indicate the road to the tomb, or have 
been looked upon as sentinels guarding the 
approach to it, for beneath many of them 
fragments of burnt and of imperfectly calcined 
human bones have been found. Plato III. 
fig. I is a cnpinarkcd stone, now' in the Museum 
at \'annc.s in the ilorbihan (actual size), found 
at Korun, near Anadon, a place about two 
miles from Vannos. The nine Cup-marks upon 
it. which apiicar to be arranged upon a fixed 
plan may have had some special reference 
to the Nine Planets still worshipped at Benares 
under the name of the or N^aiu-Urahn. 

In the first part of l*rr-h isfuric Sfone Mima- 
■mints nf the British BUs, by the Rev. W. C. 
LukLs,'" embracing those of Cornwall only, 
mention is made of a stone monument near 
St. Keterne, now locally called ‘‘ The Three 
Brothers of Grugith." To use Mr. Lnkis’ owm 
words, — “This monument is remarkable on 
account of its construction. A massive stone of 
irretrnlar shape, 8 feet by .5 feet, is supported on 
two stones. One of these is 8 feet 6 inches 
long, and nearly 5 feet broad, and appears to 
be a rock in situ, and to have been selected e,n 
account of its suitableness ; the other is a slab 
7 feet 9 inches broad, and 18 inches thick, set 
up on edge, 2 feet G inches from, and parallel 
to. the former. The remains of a mound are 
still visible.” This monument is given on Plate 
IV. fig 1. As regards the present paper the 
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chief interest attached to it is in the Cnp-marks 
upon the stones, which are nine in number; 8 
on the cap-stone and one on the rock. In this 
re.spect they coincide with the stone in the 
Vanne.s Museum above mentioned, but their 
arrangement is different. Plate IV. fig'. 2, is a 
cup-marked stone by the roadside in the Forest 


Symbols common in the Later Bronze Age in 
Scandinavia. When in Corfu in 1883 I observa 
Plate I, fig. 4 in the centre of the forehead of 
more than one Albanian woman (one of the 
caste-marks in India is very similar in form to 
this), and also figs. 23, 25, and 25 tat ooed on 
the arms and wrists of some cf these people. 


Parish in Guernsey. Six Cup-marks only are 
above g'round, but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that more exist below, though it is not 
easy to ascertain tliis, as the monolith borders 
on a hard metalled road. Fig. 3 is a drawing of 
a Dolmen called La Ga-renne, on L’Aiicres.se 
Common, Guernsey. Here again, we have nine 
Cup-marks apparently intended for the Sun 
andiloonand the other .seven Planets (according 
to the Hindu reckoning). As above said it is 
more than probable, from the reg-ularity with 


They had been allowed to take up their abode 
on the Lsland abotit six years pi-eviou.sly, after 
many of their villages had been burnt by tho 
Turks, and many of the inhabitants massacred. 

Fig. 1 of this plate has been found in Savoy 
and also in Wale.s. The cross with Cup- 


marks round it 



on a .sepulchral um in 


Wales; and the ci'o.ss with supposed Sun-and. 


Moon Symbols 



on a fragment of pottery 


which they are placed, that some meaning was at Villanova in Italy. 


attached to them. 

The under surfaces of the Cap-stones of some 
of tho dolmens in Brittany have in a few cases 
numeron.s Cup-marks incised upon them. Plate 
III. fig. 2 is a rcdncCM'l drawing of the Cajvstone 
of ,a chamber, or small dolmen formed of unhewn 
stories at Baker Hill. Ro.ss-.shirc, N. B. Tlie 
iiii'i'ed marks upon it recall both Sun and 
-Moon Symbols, As a rule such .signs seem to 


P’ig. 23 is at tho bottom of a small silver 
drinking cup in my po.ssession, which has tho 
exact fui'in of tlie Scotti.sh rpraigli, and has been 
evidently a measure for a dram of spirits. It 
was pure ha. sed in Norway. I have a silver 
spoon also, bought in Bergen, wliich has on tho 

handle these markings oO» • Tt is said to ho 
of a type which helongos to that part of Nor- 


be rare in the Briti.sh Isles, but at New Grange, 
Drogheda, Ireland, is the following snppo.sed 
Sun-Symbol • Curiously enough in the 
.Museum at Grenolrle. Departraeut Iscre. in 
France, amongst tho collection of Gallo-R.mian 
antiquities found in that neighbourhood, is .a 
highly finished ornament made of bronze. At 
one end is a lion’s head and foro-paws. Tho 
action of the animal is very spirited, and it 
apfiears to be sjiringing forwards from rio-bt to 
left. Behind tlie lion, but facing the other 
way, is the bust of a woman partially veiled 
in the Greek st 3 'lc. Beyond this airain, is a 
hor.se led by a man who is dresseil in the 
short tunic worn by .slaves, and on the hor.se's 
flank is pi-ecisely tho same Symliol as on the 
stone at New Grange. The horse is standing 
on a kind of pede.stal, on which is tlie inscrip- 
tion STK tTir,.\ IKS in Roman characters. 

It is a curious fact, and one perhaps not 
generally known, that certain women in .Albania 
tattoo their arms and foreheads with the Sun- 


way styled tho Nonlhuid, a district north 
of Trondjlicm (or Druutheim) and extending 
beyond tho Lafotten Islands." 

Xe JR'Jrjur iht Sulfil, 

I bad intended the following ai?count of tho 
festival of Le licloar chi Soleil. said to bare beou 
porfiirmod at Lcs Andrieux, to form part of the 
jireceding notes on Sun-worship, but I have re- 
ceived a lettei' from a French friend in Dauphine, 
throwing doubts on tlie authenticity of the festival 
herein described as a relic of antiquity. I trans- 
lated the account in ]SS2 from a rather curiou.s 
(and I believe now rare) of the Hlijh Alps 

by Baron Ladoucettt', a former Prefect of this 
D^p■n■t>H■Sllf. under the Fii-st Empire, who savs that 
he hitirscdf -witne.ssed tho fe^e. His hook was 
published about the latter part of the first quarter 
of tho present century. Tlio letter I received 
was in an.swer to one which I sent to Grenoble, 
with the object of endeavouring, if jiossible, to 
ascertain whether Le Ldour du Soleil was still 
kept up at Les Andrieux. 

My informant wrote — “ An individual named 
Farnaud, who was .a Councillor of the Prefecture 


“ Plate III. fig. 4 will be explained in a aubaeqncnt paper. 
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under the Baron Ladoucette, left memoirs 
behind him, which have caused some persons 
to doubt the genuineness of Baron Ladoucette’s 
ai^eount” ; and ho added, “• M. Famaud possibly 
did this in order to gain f(5r himself the 
reputation of a hel esprit." In his memoirs tlie 
Councillor states that it was he who imagined 
and caused this festival to be performed, and did 
so in order to impose upon the credulity of Baron 
Ladoucette, who, he knew, was then compiling his 
work. This version of what was, if committed, a 
cruid practical joke, has be<‘n accepted by two 
antiquaries of Daujdiine, il.M. Chaper and J. 
Roman ; the latter, however, qualifies his accept- 
ance by adding that the oldest inhabitants of 
Los Andrieux are convinced that their ancestors 
always celebrated this f'-te, and that of those 
with whom ho si)okc many were alive in the 
time of M. Farnaud, and would in cuiiseijuence 
have been perfectly competent to state whether 
this ceremony only took its rise under his 
administration. Elisee Reclus, in his Univcrsnl 
(riography, speaks of this festival as a very 
ancient one. 

Baron Lad(jucetto's st'try is as follows : — 

•* On the banks of the River .Severaisc, in that 
portion of the High Alps which was formerly 
called the Gotiemar valley, is 

Les Andrieux. . 

During the space of one hundred days in win- 
ter the inhabitants of this valley are deprived of 
the light of the sun. It is only on the lOth of 
February that this orb is seen by them inraiii. 
therefore on this partii'ular day, as soon as the 
dawn appears, four shei'herds go round the 


village and announce that the festival is about to 
commence, by sounding pipes and trumpets. They 
then go to the bouse of the oldest inhabitant 
in the place, who under the title of Lc Yinerahle 
has to preside at the ceremony of saluting the 
return of the sun. 

At 10 A.M. all the inhabitants, each provided 
with an omelette, assemble on the Plai-e of 
the village. A deputation, preceded by the 
shepherds, then goes- to fetch Le VYierahle. and 
accompany him to the place of meeting. On his 
arrival he is received with acclamations. Le 
Veaerahlr then places himself in their miiRt. and 
announces to the'm the object of this festival, and 
then, each holding his plate of omelette they 
form a chain and dance a. fei'fi nJole round him.‘^ 

As soon a^ the dance is at an end Lc Vonerahic 
gives the signal for departure, and precede.l by 
the shepherds, all follow him to the stone bridge 
which is at the entrance to the village ’’ On 
ri.'acdiiug this spot, each lays down his omelette 
on the par.ipet of the bridge, and then all go 
into a meadow close by. where fernndohj< aw 
again danced till the sun appears. As soonin^ “ 
this moment arrives each person goes a; ^ 

up his omelc'tte which he offers to tjv'^ ^ taxt 

Lc ViaerMe, bare-headed, hold-- 
- is iais owu UD 

also ^ 

sigon as tlie solar rav-' , . 

^3^’ "c ^'S.'^urn tl)"' illumine the whole 
eiir. accomjianying Lc 
*' h'l. is implied*'* hitters hoU=e. They 
‘‘'■'■•IS they eat tledr 

Thi fesf'u-L^-^-^,_^‘T whole 
times extcuids into the iTtirht.'’ 


as 

B 


day, and some- 


THE XUrSIMUATAP 
BY LIEUT.-COLO-\EL Q. A. J 
It is impos.sible to collate the existing printed 
texts of the Lpanisliads with the matm.scripts 
which of late yeans have come to light, w-ithout 
seeing how much vet remains to bo done 
in this department of .Saiuskrit literatutc. In 
tho footnotes to his translation of .some of the 
Upanishads, ProfessorMaxMiiller has suggested 
niany improved readings of tho tcxt.s : but 
a.s the y risiihhatdpani has not yet been taken 
in hand by' him, I venture to lay before the 
public Some of my own notes on the various 
readings of this Upani.shad. In addition to 
the text and commentaries published by Pro- 


T 

i 


An intelligent bookseller at Grenoble, when I a==ke(l 
nu what .sort of dance tho fevandoJe was, said, that 
any joyaus movement executed by peasants in tliu open 
air was styled a.ferdndole in that part of the country. 


AX I r A-UP AXIS H AD. 

ACOB. BOMBAY .STAFF COEP.S. 

fe.s.sor Rainamaya Tarkaratna. in the Bi^ur'Lirra 
scrie.s, in the year 1S7I, I liave used tl'^. 
fidlowing MSS. belonging to the Deccan 
' College; — 

A. One of the Set Xo. 10 of l,S.^-2-.S.3. It is 
I a fairly good copy of the te.xt, though not pro- 
j pei-ly corrected. It was purcha.sed in _Gujar.it. 

1 B. Xo. 1 of 1S32-8:?. R lacks the tirst 
d /rluiii(Jas of tho tirst tTpanisIiad, and has not 
; been corrected. Still it is a valuable manu- 
script of the text, and has been of great n.se to 
■ me. This akso is from Gujarat. 

C. X'o.ld.j of 1879-80. A beautifully written 

correspondent from Grenoble telh me. that this 
I preserves the name of Pe/it 
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an.i very aecni-ate eopy of Samk.iru's cominea- 
tiii’v oil tilt* Hi h 'k 

i>. rs ,if,i viitai’s OH the six tr;).inis(iafl.s. 

A part of tlic set formiii^f Xo. 233 of 052-83. 
It Was olitained in (injarat. 

E. X’o. llij of l57t*-80. Suihkai-inancla’s 
valiiaiile eoinnientary on tlie Ul Im nh! f.u „i. It 
is III the siiuie liaiuluritiiig us C. ami, for 
tile most jiart, as aecniate. 

(>. One of tile set of -j'.t Upanisliads called 
X'o. 133 of I8sii.,sl, It «a.s coj.ied at Alinmda- 
b.id in A.IJ. 17UIJ, and i.s generally accurate. 

A .short account of tl;i.s rpanisliad i.s given 
on pane 107 of Wuher'.s ///story of In li'in 
Lt’i’af'ir^. That scholar tliero .savs — " Tlie 
lii'.'t part treats of the Anu.slitiibli-formnla 
secreil to X'risiinlia, the m,intiu,i'iju,i(iru<lml,a 
tii'iiJriiJihn, wall which the nmst wondrous 

tucks are played The coiileuts of 

t.'ie .second part are of a ni ire six'cnlativo 

•naiMcter; but in re.spect of imstic tritlino- 

■es not yield to the first jurt.'’ I fnllv 

'tateineiit as regard-, tlic contents 
>tni , — but consider tlie L'rfitrn- 
the P7/'ri?K every way .'•n])crior t-> it. In- 
ti// />(/ to be iiV'v mind dcejily interestinir .'s. 
dee I it is to 1 ' , of the .l/(/ /i» ■* "* 


^ i. iCi'.l 

it!^ i‘‘' 'tittei 
eudor-e'Ni_— t'l 


A it 
N'edie exnosition 


thur' 


X 



'oh I'll of wiiielt Saiiikara is 
tirive t) dn-ivo 

I pi'il-liils as the fountir 
1 ran > “■ fr nn a earel'tii j! 
t’ne dh/y Mhi is not dovcily t iii.dit in the 
L*[uu‘.''iia Is of drst three \ \' las, and is 

d -ri’-'d from' Eieiii by a force I int'crpivt.ition. 
K-ve. on the other li.ind. we tiinl tint doctrine 
xi.'iiiiista's holy enunciated, and even a ilisLinc- 
f,.\L druvn between .ITiyii and .lrid,;i(,— an 
il-M which one associates with the Liter 
Vedautic treatises. 

I’roi’essor Weber ineutions (iaii 1 ip'i l,i as a 

coiii'r.entator on the .\ /'! -i./i ’/o o//- i/o ; but 

tlioan’i I hive heard of his coui’ir'iitarv in this 
eoniiti'v, [ liave not yet met with it. 

Toe pri'vtel c ua n ‘ut iry att n-Ir-d to the 
/'"'</ (hop i o' is no; iiuivei'illy a'o-pi.-l the 
w (i-lt ot .'>amk iiM. and. in my opinion. there is 
strong Intern il eviileiice ac-im-t hu author- 
ship dlv belief is further .'I reiinrhoni-d bv 
the fulli.vinn fa -t : — -When .suiifyie.g the MJii- 
a’el (i iin] qi.i Ill's thereon 

r-eb rre 1 s"ve"il tini 's to Nariv.rii s Ih,, /,,! in 
the hu[ie of ubl.iiuing turclie; lig'al , but f juiiJ, 


I 


to my astonishment, that his vrork consisted 
almost e.xcIusivLdy of oxtraets from Isaifakara’s 
Iilia,h,/u interwoven with portions of Aiianda- 
.yiri.s note.s. Id itli this phenomenon before me 
I^compared his on the first half of the 

JTitbni, and on the whole of the J/«yr/o7u, 
With .Sainkar.i's sr/i-ilhi on tlm.se tracks In the 
former, and in the first Mand ihi, I met with 
numerous citations from Sariikara, iiitcrmiuo-led 
with original nutter, -but, in the second 'and 
third Mniidihi-t there was .scarcelv a line that 
was .Vir.iyaiu’s oivii I A few week.s ago I read 
the ^ and made a copy "of XVira- 

\ ana .s Z),p, 2-, thereon for my own ii.se. There 
ag.un I found-long excerpts from Saiiikara's 
h.oidnji on the whilst it differed 

«utirely from the ^o-enUed .Sdml-arafFuFfu/^i on 
the 1 ttor.iU, pant. I then carefully comj.ared 
tlie Lhpik, on the iicetuirafani with u-hat is 
.sut)l)o,ed to be Saiiikaracharya’.s JHuhlnja ou 
t ut tract, and found no simihiritv what- 
ever between them. In the colophon's to Iii.s 
l-hptk.U on the MdmhUya. Pruhia, dlundaka, 
anl y i'tdihhiq.dn- Fdpanl Upanisliads, where 
these plagurisms oeenr. ^ T ; pi lay 
.self ''■' _ ,, 

~.uiilc ir-‘d:tij-iipii\riii (which is perhaps 

his way of ackii nvle tging his indebtedness); 
wlier.MS, at the end of those on the X id'siihh Utu- 
ro'‘i'p ( 111 , the .d'le'iis'rij/uiv;, dliihdndrdijanri, and 
the minor A'harr ina Upanisliads, ho deserilies 
hini-elf as h a'i-mut I'-i'iJiijiid n. The theorv, 
then, which I have formed in view of the fore- 
goiiio- facts is that, 'vheiiever X’.irayana wrote 
a c 'luiucui try on an Lpaulsliud on which a 
/To/'v'.yo hy SamkaiM aire uly existed, he made 
free Use of it; but fli.it, when .such did imt exist, 
he wrote indejiendently, as lie was well able To 
do. The fart, therefore, that his L>jit].il on the 
X/'i-i lilt i^/i/ivihi/i i/if has nothing in eoinimin 
with that which .s inie attribute to Saiiikara, i.s. 
t') iiiv mind, strono presumptive evideneo 
iiU'aiiist the aiuhorship of the latter. The .same 
I'c isonlng ajiplii's to the .‘dinateira ■. and I 
e.uiuot understand how it can be luaiiitaiiied 
that tile r.ltiidija liearino Saiiikara's name is 
really from his jam — to different is it in style 
from what we know to lie really his. 

The library of the Deccan College possesses 
lhp'l:d< by X.ii-ayana on the KnAia ami Kcua 
L jianisli.ids also. —but. -is they are on loan ill 
Miiu' ind. I (Muiioi aseertaiu whether they 
supjiurl my view or not. 
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It appeai-g from Samkara’s scholium on i. 5 
that there are two distinct iuhhus of tliis Uj)a- 
nishad, namely the llhriiju and Aii'jirasa ; bat 
he does not say to which his text belong-s. 
The missing information is, however, supplied 
by Xar'iyana, who says - 

ff II 

The following list contains the most import- 
ant of the readings which differ from those of 
the printed text, the pages of v hich are (pioted 
to facilitate reference. There are many otheis 
which affect the sense, but they are withheld 
as being too numerous for this paper. 

PURVATAPANI (5 IJPANISnAI's). 
p. 8(i. 1). D. seems to read for 

and has SHlR^r as a variant fr#0- 

{1. reads Instead of A., G. 

have r fg’RRR autl they are supported by 
D, which says— 'Tr?Rr?rTjr 

I ^ ^ >T=t fm : I 'Pf 

■d^'rPT fra II 

p. iTo. 2). A. (J. insert after D.'s 
explanation of <Tt»P^Trf^ noteworthy q?:- 

PtPTM TT HR ^ I 

p. 14(i.;J). A. G. omit £i*rT'IT%: andso dues 
D. which says Hlfd I ^ 5rflT I Instead of 

C. has as on p. b'd. 

p. It3 (i. 4). Instead of HraHlTraf A.L. 
T). G. read syllable f in 

should chiirly be omitted, as in C. and printed 
commentaiv. It is accounted for further on. 
A. B. and G. include it Intwever. 

p. 2o (i. 5;. Tor jfrMfrt B. C. D, read 

which is the reading also quoted by 
Saiilkara on p. 27, line 3 from bottom. 

]i do (u. 1). Here, as well as on p. 14(>, 
1 believe the reading t is wrong-, 

and that B. correctly reads in both ]>laces 
In the expressions 

and ^HTTHTH: and on page 145, the fT is 

equivalent to as explained in the printed 
commentary on p. 146, and the same holds good 
here also. In the present instance D. explain^ 
it thus— I- and as 
regards the .same expression on p. lit>, E. 
(Sariikarananda) says — sTratHF H-dl 

1 G. however, has in both 

places. 


p. 40 (ii. 4). Instead of g-ggri (wbich is 
evideufly a misprint for B. and U. read 

as in A’/ytA/ri 2, .3d, 11. C. has In 

this quotation, the a'ord has been substitut- 
ed for All five MSS. read RTTR instead 
of PT^arra- 

p. 46 (ii. 4). In the quotation from Malu- 
uui ti'ijaria-Upaiiishail (Taitticiyu-A ninijalca I'J, 
lU, 7) B. C. D. omit the words 5T 

I4i A^dlRd. and they do not appear iutlie A/-un- 
ijLiha either. 

p. 52 (ii. 4). In the quotation from BlyCLda 
1. 154, 2, A. B. D. G. read PTPST: instead of 
rHOT?-, and together with C. tliey have sppjfM- 
JJP?T instead of MrafSTTGrT- 

p. 57 (u. 4). B. inserts ranftHr after JTPTpr. 
In the quotation from Ithjceda 10, 121. 2, 
?ff : has been substituted for : 

which is given by Abirayana as a variant. 

p. 50 (ii. 4). The avdjraha should be in- 
serted before jTgPTTIT'TMi that being the reading 
preferred by Saiidt.ira and Xarayaua, thougli 
they give the other as an alternative. A. D. 
and G. have instead of 

p. 72 (iv. 1), Insteml of ^TR- 

as in the Aldiylukijn. A. and B. read 
It is evident that tho uru- 
yi-ohi is implied however, and N’irayaiia ex- 
I plaius sTArdA? ^tere and in the same 

pa^'Uge oil p 124. In the latrer place, how- 
ever, A B. and IT follow t'le Mdt/dii\-ja. Xar i- 
y.iiia .s-iyt -3TfrrT5^ I T 
TraratJTR I RR^j’SraR TRR^ 

f ; II G. ha.s 

The following remark of Sahikai-a s on tho 
differences butween the }[ i ndiiLji and tin's 
L'panishad is worthy of notice — 3'IR^rFT 

TiTHr-rarr ffRr^Tr^'dtrr'T i ^fraffRTR^T- 
'TRPlC fHR TT Jj'tTPR 

I TR. I RprfpfrHrTTifTff^ 
f^ra TR: 11 In our printed texts of the twu 
G{i ini'shads, however, there is no such difference 
as that here indic.tted ; and 1 do not remember 
having anvwhere met with the reading nef 
I ?5IR PH ia a "f the i]LI/idiil:yn, Ihis 
sliows us, howeveie that as regards the .settling of 
the text we have not yet attained to finality, 
p. 82 (iv. 2). A^.iravaii.a's etyiuulogy of grp=r- 
' nrar is eiiriuus. He say.s HTRIffT HHRR PH- 
j gor HPr HT I A. B. G. G. read 

1 instead of R., before 
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p. 8<> (iv. 3). B. D. insei’t as tlie l’2th Man- 
tra that given in the footnote, — and they both, 
in eonimon tvith A., omit the drd iMantra on 
page 87. A. makes up its .'32 by inserting that , 
ifiven in the footnote on patre 87. G conforms 1 
to the printeil text. I 

p. 88 (iv. 3). A. and B. read for rUTb { 
and teTTU=Tpr for B. also adds j 

q-S’Tf^r after the words fT T^^TrT. 

p. O'-i (t. i.). Instead of B. D. read 

The latter says 51^1 fUT I ! 

I I 

j>. ;tS fv. 2). Instead of the read- ! 

ing of A. is JTFHI tTS'i, and of B. rr^'Tr'UTivi. , 
Aiir.ivana .s explunatntn is 41 | ^ 

which seems to agree witli A. G. is the same ; 
as the printed text. The stop after ; 

siiould come after the next word ?T;. N’.irayaiu ! 
hays ; i 

p. 102 (v. 4j. In A. B. fd. and D. 
rome.3 first in the list, and Tf^Ipf second. B. 
omits all the rest except A. omits 

H fTHli' HTf?!, anil it is not noticed by .Sariikara 
or N.ir.iyana, G-. is tliosame as the printed text. 

p. Id-t (v. 83. si. B C. rea 1 Tft-NT instead i 
of auil before the last danse B. inserts 

^frW'TVIT 31*1%. 

p. It'd (v. 1')). Tho word 3^^31131^ has no 
suppjrc from any of my M'^8. It occurs three 
times. In the first instaticr- A. B C. G. have 
HtTirTir ; in tlie si'cond, .V. lus sTtSTnifcTr ffor 
5Ti3n'f3r^r), O'. vrt.TTr% and B. and C. again 
*T'-3lTTtfr. The third instance is not referred 
to by C. — but A. anil G. read ST-^rr'I^ and B. 
3T'-*trr3r^. This last seems to be N'ar.'iyaria's 
reading, for he says I. Both 

A. and B. insert before 

and, in common with G., omit after 

UiT.VK.VT.tp.txt (1 Ur.vvisntn). 

Tlie M.SS. on this part are the same as on 
the former part, o.xccpt tint Saiiikarauauda's 
(,'ommentary (E.) tikes tho j>Iace of S.uhkara’s 
((')■ 

Tho invocatory versos are omitted bv B. and 

E. 

p 126 (1). After STFriTH. B. D. add 
and all the MSS. insert after D. 

and E. omit altogether, lu tlie .sentence 

and B. agrees with 


them in the second instance. A. and G. include 
both. 

p 12 d ( 2 ). The avnijraha mu,st be inserted 
in both cases txifore *TfNfT. The correct read- 
ing is sT^nUf. 

p. 1 . 3.7 ( 2 ). The reading grEHTR: 3 |^slr: 
is impo.ssible. I believe B. E. and G. to have 
the correct reailing’. namely, sRrAlffT^Tqf 
which Saiiikarananda thus cxjdaiiis : — ^TTHIfTI- 
3j3t; I dii^: y dPtfirM^rti h Trirfi: 

hn: n it is t\di 

known that both eve and ear are fertile sources 
of mistakes, and I believe that the reading’ of 
A. and I), is an in.stance of tho latter kind. In 
the body of xl. the reading is 
wliich has been altered in the margin to 

but must be a mistake for 
D. tiiiis explains— I 
qrf%c 3 T?|: I ?TfrT 3 TT^ 3 rr'^ 3 iN i 3 r 3 Tt^t 

"HTri? dircSlTHAsT' MI S’ddl 1 I Msfr-tilA' 

STiHUTT Hi-fiNTIf'Tr s 3 irTTrr%iNN: II The 
former reading is uui[ue.stiouably the better 
and more jirobaMo one. hut it is easy to .see 
how the latter arose fi'om it. 

p. I 3 -! ( 2 ;. B. and E. omit T 4 T 3 lf%, whilst 
A. and D. insert 3 lfl Hl'PTt before it. A. 
inserts ff flf. and B before 

3 JTfrf?r. 

p. l-b.l (' 3 ). In regard to HTSNq'l’’ see notes 
on p. 3-7 (ii. 1 .). 

p. 147 ( 3 ). Instead of NArayana 

read.s and cxpliius STftr pTSTBr. He say.s. i-jj 
HIT 3 iNr 

... 3 ffi ... TT^rffirT Hr-tRfr 

H' 3 t% TITIfissi'^fi 11 ^ 31 'gwEr . . . A. L). read ^!?T 
for and the latter gives a.s 

an alternative reading to and ex- 
plains thus — TIHR!- RIHrs^TOR^- 

! RT #R: ITftrrr'TRIfR s33fN; I 

p. I'id t 3 ). The word JRrigR must nmines- 
I tionably bo eliminated. It occurs in G. onlv, 

I I he jiassa're is exjihained by Saiiikarananda 
; tiuis:— fmrosjt 

■ 3H^4rTfU3rE-3rru>RrinfvT|R%;T rrrsr- 

: U I ft rd 1 I 3TTRi 

! sTTfjf/%% rfURRif Tfur 

I rlR^iT 4 - ^TRrrHrffgg- 

' ^rr%5iTT^*r3r^ TfRUUT =^-, 
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fT'TT !• Xarayana's esplanatiuu is 
of the same tenor. 

p. 17(3 (i). It is equally certain that 
is an interpolation, and should be eliminated. 
B. omits it, and so do D. and E. XarAyan,x'.s 
comment is as follows : — tpT 3 " > 1 ^ ?(??)! tJH 

I ■ f nr- 

i ff?- 

^mrpT^lr'? f? i frirf; ^- 

HTfir <Tr<=E#Ht?T I The lirst 

part of Saihkar.'manda’.s note on this ])a.ssap‘o 
is too corrn[)t to be intelligible — then conie.s 
the fcjlhiwing'’ ; — TH 3 ' tr^ ^<4 ffrf 1 
Fff^'Fq^r (!) H6: 

qTfPTc^ »T^ 1 fT^ ?' 5 ; I r? H^Teirr i 

^rfr giVR T ra’ffn'HTl'T I 1 should add 

that A. and G. omit ^ and retain Hr%f:, bnt 
such a reading a.s hH < 1 ? tpi 1 ? ^ seems 

improbable. 

p. 179 ( 4 ). D. has ^r^ATPr instead of 
jprtgf^i. and all the MSS. have fcH not fc^. 
There is a curious variety of readings in the 
ca.se of A. ha.s B. which is 

perhaps intended for rHW, G. with 

as a variant, E. %?!!rT (•') and G. Here 

i.s XAri'iyaiut's comment: — 

»rr?iTHG-?^^=Hfir i 
trr? ^i%?Trr^Rr?HTf%^"f n 
p. 1 S 3 (.')). Before the words 3 Tr?^ 

A. B. D. insert rr^tfr^H'TR'tVt 

N.irAyana connoet.s the word' iT5I " ‘Gi ^ 

IT %? oil the nevt ji:!.; ■. in wliicli case there 
sliould be no stop allir 

p. 192 (o). D. explains ?r^N^ 6 rPTT 

iii'ipad of '1 he reailing of A. 

i-- corrupt. 

p. 19 1 n'). Both D. and H. read and exjilnin 
”1 the third line, instead of jjiqJt- 
RftT. The foriiu r'.s exjil'in.it ion i.s — fTT^tr^HT" 

3 ’HtIRr'T ^T^YtI^T 5 T 5'.?4 ?Tt^Rr 
R'3-:>TrRR 1 1 whilst E. .say.s— HffitTrRd^ 
tfiTYnTf .■# dT wr RTRH's rY» MTrRYrr t^r 

^ II G- has 

here, and twice in the immediate context. 

The reading STTyTYTYT^ a.s an epithet of 
HpJTftf is inanifesilv inipos.sible. B. D. E. 
read aTq-^t^Frq-fJT pi which is no doubt correct. 
1 ). e-xplaius thus : f rt rJTRT^- 
'JbTITYjqiRr ^TrxW'TYrHrnr: tifr 

f f%ff 5 


; STT^NTH II A. lias oTTfrYTTf^i wiiicb looks 
; as if the aini<r(ira was accidental. G. is the 
1 same as printed text. 

p. 198 (G). D. gives : as an 

alternative reading to 5r?TrTY>-2t ■ and, w ith A. 
and G. reads firTTHT: for KriHiTro 

p. 200 (G). All the MSS. read sfritf^; 
qr and not ^grpr. 

p. 291 (G). B. E. read at the 

beginning of the verse, and the latter explains 
tbns;->j-^5 iPTYHrqre-qq H^TTCf Td’fY'TT'T^ 
hFr HYR?! Il G. has 

I p. 2u;3t7j. Instead of Tcqq-qriRi^Tr^. A. D, 
G. read S’tqMRlKiqr'YR. and B. E grcqsiTYKqi’- 
which I pircfer. E. o.X[il.iiu.s tliius : — TeqU- 
i qT?:YrRT|Rnf't2T ^rtnsrq'nfdqT’Mrfqr<iii In the 
last line B. D. E. G- have instead 

of afr^ft'T- The latter is certainly wrong, 
p. 20.3(7). The reading >rqrHlMqi^q is not 
: supported by any of my IMSS. ; and these 
' again all differ from one another ! A has 
I q^(Tr%yqR^rHqqT which is probably intended 

i for qgnrr^qr^qrqqrRqr, -B. has qqrrH^qrTT- 
\ xqqr wbiob may bo a mistake for qqrriT'^'Trd'ir- 
?ipqr— D. ha.s qqrHpqqrqqr.— E. wrHMqrn- 
: qp'qqr,— and G. qqiKrS'qrMqrRqr- i believe 
that E. is right. C'oiupare tlie similar phrase 
I qqrnrtfq q'^'r H?rqr on p. 213 (7). 

I ]i. 207(7). The re:iding 5TFgTrH--fr MM 
j cpqTfq Ac. i.s quite wrong. A. B. E. G. read 
iT^sfq NYiq^Trq'Rq'Yriq which is no doubt 

', coJI’eet. 

‘ p. 2b'-(s'). A. D G. have iT^prq, B. E. ^^Trl: 

: p. 221 (8). A. B G. re.ul ^Tf^rHfor 

, A. D. G. otT'qr and B. ffTr qr iu'ie 111 of 5T|ci^ 1 
; and A. B. E. G. eJH^rr bn- gtJTTrrqiPT- 
: p. 220 (Pj. the reading ol the printed 

, tc.xt. and ot G.. is 'Upported by A'.'ir.'ivana, who 
exphiiiis il by ; hut A. B. and E. have 

in eommon with the printed comuientarv. 

! j>. 227 (9). A. U. G. have rST in the place 

of f jr. 

i p. 2.30 (;i). B. E. Cr. read ?Tqrirrq instead 
; of ^qqr'JTPT. 

j p. 231 (9). A. D. read -irrqHrTdTj^H which 
I the latter thus explain.s ; — qnfdr-qv^rqrTqiMq 

i qrrrqFqff7rrqqr#q q- 

I pqiTifq ^ffqrmiHq qvfrR ii 

I p. 232 (9). All tix-e MSS. read qvrpfvH, not 
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p. 23.6 (.!.*)■ but tlie 

two eommeuturies ag-ree witli priuted text aud 
explain alTf’TT TY- 

p. 238 ^9}. A. B. D. G. read 
instead of instead of 

SP^rf^T:. Tbe following- is A’ .-'iravana s explana- 
tion of tills passage: — ^ T^I: I 

p^rfi HYTTiH Trr>T#r i sifr?!- 

®Hl^IDTr% I HNlft" HtJT YrTrlTHfr 
?T?TNr'inTTNdT?: ?N1TT STTtnTTT^^ I sHuir- 
HYT ^irnlf^NNi I 
RT Sf^RlW .JTt'TfU^ng I 

STTrTTTt??! II 

p. 242 (9). D. explain.s r% I 

but B. E. read r% rfFsT??!*!!?*!! I A. and G. 
agree -u ith printed te.xt. 

p. 213 (9). D. exp!. tins 5^r I His 

■avoids are gST .STlT^T^rV^ST I ^HflT 


5‘J?mN ll a. B. G. read 

for ffRfT^ ; 

p. 211 1 9), All the AISS. but G. read 

] A, E. read 3Ur^: for the TI^i of 

the te.xt. 

; p. 24t: (9). In.steadof PTH^rHGbcAlSS.bave 
I and all agree in re jecting' Jf after r^T?- 

' AavAvan-t sa ys — f^JTTNTUf I AFJTfpptp 

I fTsTH TTf^TTTlf'r^SlTTi f%'>TT I .^^TT ^HTI fi/ft' 

j p. 2.30 (9). Instead of D- has 

' and E. 3TT?f7^. 'h’he reading of B. 

I niay be a mistake for 3ps?T^. 

1 p. 2-32(9). A. B. G.read 
! omitting the ai:a<iralia before tlie second -tvord — 
1 and D. explains thus : — 5rTTrT^TT^T«Tt ^TPT flrT 
j ipsrer'T I ^rni’a' pHtt iftiH frj' n 

I E explains oPtHHo 

1 p. -2.33 ('9) . A. B. D . G . read fTRIJ^HI and ^■ 


GULL ALA SHAH. 

BY THE REY. J. HINTON KNOWLE.S, F.E.G.S., ME.A.S., &c. 


jA K.vshuu T-vt.e. 

In a certain country there lired a fowler, 
txho pursued his calling with far-famed .siicces.5, 
aud an incredible number of birds were reported 
to have been snared, or .-bot, by liiin every day. 

S nne of these he set by for bis own use and 
the rest he sold ; however, being a .spendthrift he 1 
di I not beeonie rich. l>ut rather grew [toorer 
tuid noorer. As fast and ,is inii.,'has he earnetl, 
s 1 fa-t ‘and so much lUd he spend, ^bnv this 
v.'.is all very well for a time, and for sonm yeans 
aft'air.s proceeded comparatively hapi)ily ; but 
by degree.s it became manifest the birds were 
getting fewer and more wary, and there was 
I'onseipieutly an -ab-itement in hi.-^ success ; aud 
so the fowler looked sad and an.xious, and 
wondered what he shouhl do for a living. 

3Yhile lie tvas in tld^ state R i.i Haths* , 
suinuioiied all the binl-woLid to a great ■ 
a-seublv, aud the few birds that remained j 
in the fowler's Citintry were aLo invited. 
Tile ejnfereiice w.i.s an iiiiiueawj one, airl 
all the ai'i'augeinents were magiiiheeur beyond 
description. Alaeli business tvas done, and 

^ .V siv.iii cr "oe.-e, cf. r, rni in 

M' ni.:-L- Wilil.vnb' -S'-t Z>. 

- B'jtli tliQ o'A’l T.ij'1 t'a» parrot .1 pr'‘'m*TiDnt 

pG'iti'.'i in In iian Folkioru. 'i’h“ touuur i- evii. rally 
rb'^arblb'd as mo-^t skiUul iu foretelling events, an<l on 


every bird expressed liiinsolf very pleased 
with all that he had seen and heard. At length 
the eonfercuce being concluded, the birds were 
disnii"ed to their several countries : but the 
little company is hieli attended from the fowler's 
country, did not prepare to leave. Seeing tliis 
11,'ija Haiiis iii'inired the reason. 

“O R.pa,"’ rc[iliedthe bird.s, “in our country 
there lives a fo'wler, wliose aim is deadly and 
snare.s nndi:>C')vei'ablc. Nearly all our lirethren 
! have been slain by him. In former day. ■, ve 
' were a great aud mighty comjiany, but now 
I behold. O Uaja. the smidbie.s.^ of our numbers 
j and onr streiigtli. 3\ c pray you to havemerey 
on us, and deli\-er ns out of the hand of this 
cruel m in.” 

K'ij-i ir.iii'K was exeocilirgly grieved vvlien 
he heard th-jir .s.irro ws. and iiiimediately -ought 
to relieve tliem. He had two ehitf luini-teis, 
ail owl and a parrot, whom he loved veiy 
niiieli. and lo who'C a Iviee lie abv.iys attended. 
Aceinliagly lie ii,,\v called them to him. and 
hi-t aibl.'e--hig tile owl. .sail], 

“ O O-vi, I .on r'tlei'oi'er all the bird- and yc 


' t\ '-I* -I V, ‘I'l I prAYG -I mi'-t n-' ‘fnl kii'l if HifLi '-ouLI 
I o uv i-’-ur nil i ‘r-tdi 1 ir-s •'A- o'"''). Tin- parrot i" tFa 

I li Hi '-t ii jv I'll! 'll-;!'"] 'ootli'ciyer, as 0- 

1 cliJc.'fal cutuptaiiion aua iaitaiul ti’K-ndr 
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are my miuisters. A portion of my subjects 
are terribly troubled by a certain fowler, whose 
trielv-s and snares they are powerle.ss to resist, 
and vet they do not wish to leave their country. 
You will make arrangements for the preser- 
vation of these my subjects.” 

The owl was astonished when he received 
this difficult command; but remembering the 
])arrot's superior knowledge and wisdom, he 
replied, “• O Raja, this your order cannot be 
executed by me, owing to my blindne.ss by day. 
The j)arrot, howevei-, with Your Highness's 
j^ermission will fultil it.” 

Then Kiija Haiiis turned to the parrot and 
commanded him to jierforin the order which he 
had just given to the owl. The parrot at once 
agreed, made his obeisance, and departed. 
Ho went to the aggrieved birds, and bade 
them to be patient and to do nothing of their 
own counsel, but to bo guided In' him, and to 
believe that the Great God would interpose in 
their behalf. The birds with one accord 
consented. 

When the fowler di.scovered that there wa.s 
not a bird left in the country, ho became more 
sorrowful tluiii ever. His case appeareil liope- 
les.s. How to provide for his wife and family 
ho knew not. l)ceau.-.e lie had never leaimt any | 
other trade and had never po.sscs'-ed a '-pocial 
friend. It na.-. a .sad .'ight to see his chiKli’en ' 
leathering round him when he returned in the ■ 
evening to a.sk him what sport lie had had (lor ! 
thev were very hungry ), and then to w.dch 
them one after the other going away again, on 
being told that nothing had come to his b.and | 
that day. : 

Thnsatfairsciintinucd until the birds retnnied ' 
from the conference; when the fowler, having ' 
heard from one of his children tli.it the bird.s 
had again apj'carcd, went forth with net and 
bow to try and catch them. He spread bis net , 
in a most likely place, and looked so ticrec and , 
determined that the birds were more afraid , 
than before, and went to the parrot, sayiiu;', 

*• In such and such a place the fowler has spread 
bis net. Tell us bow we may escape, for we 
are certain that if this man fails to snare us in 
his net, he will shoot us with his bow. ’ 

The parrot gave them permission to bide 

’ A larce number of <tories might be quoteil, in which 
th j supiiosition that prosperity or adversity is some- 
times dependent on the iiiamat of another i:i mentioned- 


themselves in different places aud promised 
that he would make provision for their perma- 
neut safety. So away they all flew, and were 
soou out of sight. Then the parrot went and 
walked straight into the fowler's net and was 
snared, but no other bird was cauolit that day, 
aud the fowler was almost frantic with despair. 
On reacliing borne his family rushed to him as 
Usual, and inquired what luck be bad had. 
•‘Xotbiug,'’ be replied, “becau.se of your bad 
fortune," but this parrot came into my net 
to-day.” 

Sating- tfii.s be took the bird out of bis cloth 
and made as though to kill it for food, but the 
pariot, gne.ssiiur his iutentiou, said. “ Wb.y ate 
you going to slay me ‘r Do you not know that 
my flesh is not fit for food? Aud even if ton 
could eat me, what satisfaction for your hunger 
could you get out of such a moivscl as I am ? 
'Would it not bo a wiser plan to sell me to some 
dealer in the biaur and provide yourself with 
ju'ovisions for many days from the price that 
you would obtain for me ?'’ 

The fowler acknowledged the wisdom of 
what the bird advi.sed, and therefore put it 
into a .safe place for the night, iutcuding to rise 
early on the following morning and go to tlie 
/,(/-«(• with it, 

A.s soon as the sun was up the nc.xt day, 
the fowler was up too, and off to the buztif. 
proclaiming to the penple that he had this par- 
rot for s.ile. “ Who'll buy 'r Who'll buy r" lie 
cried : and many jiciqile stopped to look at the 
bird. They all seemed pleased with it, and 
many wished to have it, but on account of the 
small sums whicli they offered, the jntn'ot i-e- 
fu-ed fo go with tliern.^ Of course this beha- 
viour made tlie fowler very ang-ry. He had 
been walking about iii the heat all the day and 
was very tu’ed and di-appoiiited : aud when iit- 
reached home, and saw ag.un the liuuuer aiiii 
di.-.tre.ss of his f.uniiy, he wa.s exaspi'i aTc i 
bevond bomid.s. He swore fliat he would kill 
the Jiarrot there auil then. Po'U bird.' It 
tlioiight that its doom was now most ceriaiiiiy 
.scaled. However, it ag.un iiegged tlie fowh r 
to have patience v\ itli it. ■' i oil will peroe, ve 
that I have not any |H.TSoual interest in this 
delay." it added. ■■In refusing to be sold I'oi 

* Cf. Old Dei-C'in D'.ujs, p. Iu7 . aUo Fulk-TuI--^ i./ 

Btirjnl. pp. -21.111, 210. 
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such small sams, as vreve offcrcfl for me 
to-dar I have not been rnde. Please do not 
tliink me ung-rateful for the preserv-ation 
of mv life. If you will wait till to-morrow, 
and then place me in a nice cage and 
cover the cage with a pretty cloth, and 
take me here and there ah jut the palace- 
grounds, .some great and rich pei’;>ou will 
probably notice the cage, and ask v, hat is 
inside. It may bo that they wilt also feel 
sufficient interest in me to iurpiire my price. 
If so, then please leave the arrangement of 
thi.s matter again to me, simply .saying that I 
cost a great deal of money and will declare 
my own price.” 

The fowler again acknowledged the wisdom 
of the parrot’s counsel and con.soiitod to follow 
it. xVud so on the following morning, a 
beautiful cag'e and cloth having been procured, 
the bird was put inside, and carried about by the 
fowler within the procinct.s of the palace 
grounds. 

Now the king of that country liad .several 
wive.s, but they wore all barren except one, by 
whom a little daughter Innl been horn to him. 
This daughter grew tip to he .so good and 
hcantiful that ills iMujc.sty loved her very 
muoh. Ho eared not to be absent from her, 
and there was not a reguest of her.s. that ho 
did not try to fulfil to the utmost of his power. 
One day she had e,xi)rejsCil a wish to have a 
bird which could spe.i’c. aii'l so then.vforth 
the king ha 1 inrptire.l diligently for such a 
bird. The fowlc-r’.s vLic thc-rclurc was most 
opportune. 

While the fowler was pcratribulating before 
the palace the chief 11 u-ii' jj.is'c.d by. The 
fouler give him a most pr olouud s' The 
p irrot, also, give him n sil/..-;, iniagining tliat 
some gre'it personage was mjur. When the 
ll'er//' heard the .fO'j.n from the c.igv he w.is 
much .suriii j-eil. '• IIo-.v .-.tramge ' " .said; 
*■ Pleaoe reuiove the clsili th.it I may see the 
bird, wiiicli can do tliis won Icrful thing." 

The fuwkr did so; and th" IT /.o- was more 
struck with the lieauty of the p.ur. U t'.i.an -ttith 
ICS elevLUTicss. aul oifered to purchase it at, 
any price. According to tlic previous, .U’lange- 
ineut the parrot at once named the jn-ice : 
“ Eighteen thousand rupees! ” 

'• What 1 Pighteeu thousand rupees;" said 

the asiouhhed ir«c'ir. 


“Yes; Eighteen thousand rupees;” the 
parrot again replied. 

'• Then I cannot buy you,” said the TParfr ; 
“but my lord the king wishes to have a speaking 
bird like you. So you will please be can-ied 
to him. ” 

The parrot consented, and .so on reaching the 
front entrance of the palace the WwAr took 
the cage, and went inside with it. After 
making his obeisance he placed the cage before 
the king, saving tliat at la.st he thought His 
IMajesiv had obtained his long-felt desire. As 
.soon as the cage was, set before the king, the bird 
most distlnetU' Slid, StiJ/hn." This greatly 
a.stoui.shed the king, who anxiously inf[uirod 
whence the WnAr had obfc.iined such a clever 
and maguiiicent bird. “ It is the very' bird 
that I have been wanting for a long time.’’ he 
added. “ You must sell it to mo. Ask what 
you like, and I will give it you.” 

The Wa:ir replied, “It is not mine, O king. 
I met a poor fowler carrying it about the 
palico-ground.s, and knowing that Your Ma- 
jesty had need of such a bii’d, I first tried to 
buy it ; but finding that its price was more 
than I could afford, I ordered the man to 
bring it hither. With Your Maje.sty'‘s leave I 
will call in the man.” 

The king ordered the fowler to be brought 
in, and when ho appeared, he asked liira to .sell 
the parrot. “Tell me it.s price and you shall 
h.ive it," he -aid. 

" i\[y I'C'd," tremblingly nnswerc-.l tlio man, 
•‘iL.iunj! tel! tiic uciJi of the bird. I only 
know tliat it w.as hiiight for a largo sum of 
money. Let the kiicg'.s will bo. The bird 
will state its own worfli,’’ 

Then the king turned towards tlio pas-rot 
au.l ill ('lire 1 ics p -h-e : wlierenp- >ii the irrot 
ails were 1 nsbci'.ir -. “ Eig hrec li Tliou-amlrnpces!" 

'• Eiihtc.'U thousaml rupees I" said the king 
with a much aslouishe 1 air. “Too much, too 
much. .Surely you are joking- witli me," 

He ti'icd to bargiin for a k-Ss .sum, hut tlio 
parrot was as rcsohite c-inrei'iiing' its price a.s 
the king was re-olutg c inccrning' its p-irehasC. 
Accoiding-ly eighteen thousand i npees were 
paid to the fou ler, ainl the parrot was can-ied 
ill its heautilul c.ige to tlie king's only and 
belovc'l d.iugliier. 

Til? fowler was now a rich man. Wliat a 
wind-fall ! Eighteen thousand rupees all in. 
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one day ! With what great joy he retamed to his 
house, and how joyfully his family received 
him, when they heard the glad news. After 
dinner, — such a dinner as they had not eaten 
for a long time, — they began to discuss plans for 
the future. 

“What shall be done with these eighteen 
thousand rupees ?” asked the fowler. “ Shall 
we leave the country, the scene of so 
much sorrow and distress to us, and go to a 
fairer and better land ? Or shall we lemain 
here and spend our money in trading ? In- 
creasing in wealth and in honour we should 
forget our past troubles. Say, O my wife and 
children ; what shall we do ?” 

Thus were they engaged in conversation, 
when a great noise was suddenly heard in the 
yard; and loud above all sounded the voice of 
somebody shrieking out the fowler’s name. A 
company of soldiers had arrived, who said 
that they had been sent by the king to sum- 
mon the fowler to the palace. The poor man 
was terror-stricken. “My name, my name;” 
he cried. “ The king sent for me ! What does 
His Majesty require of me at this hour of the 
night? Perhaps he repents of bis purchase, 
and wishes to take the money back again. Or 
it may be that the parrot has maligned my 
character. Ah me ! Ah me !” 

But all his suspicions turned out to be 
wrong, for the king had summoned him in 
consequence of a conversation, which His 
Majesty had just had with the parrot, wherein 
he had been informed of the bird’s mission. 
He wished to order him, — now that he had 
plenty of money, — to abandon the cruel calling 
of a fowler, and to apply himself to trade and 
merchandise. The fowler readily consented, 
saying, that this was his intention and that he 
would send his net and other things to the 
palace in testimony that he would not 
break his word. He then left, and as soon as 
he had gone, the king issued a proclamation 
to the effect that no person should catch 
or kill birds throughout the whole of that 
kingdom, and that whosoever was discovered 
disobeying the Royal mandate should be 
severely punished. Henceforth there was 
peace and contentment in the bird community 
of that kingdom. They flourished exceedingly 


and their sweet songs filled the air all the day 
long. 

Out of gratitude to the king the parrot 
decided to remain in the palace. He made 
himself so very agreeable, that every member 
of the Royal household fell in love with him, 
and especially the princess, whose whole time 
and thoughts the bird monopolised ; so that she 
eared not to go to the king, her father, as 
aforetime, but was always talking and playing 
with the parrot, and saying, “ O W'hat should 
I do if my pretty parrot died or flew away 
from me ? Polly, yon do love me, don’t you ? 
and you will never go away, will you ? 0 
promise me truly that you will never leave 
me !” 

Matters continuing thus the king naturally 
1 felt annoyed, for he loved his daughter 
e.xceedingly, and did not like her whole time 
to be spent with the parrot. One afternoon 
he consulted some of his friends as to the 
right course to pursue. He did not wish, or 
rather he was afraid, to have the bird slain, — 
but W'hat was he to do ? They advised him to 
order the bird to be brought to the Court, or 
to the garden, or wherever the king wished 
his daughter to come, for His Highness knew 
that wherever the parrot went, there the 
princess would go too. The king was pleased 
with this advice, and at once sent a servant to 
bring the parrot to the Court.’ How the 
parrot, “as has been already mentioned,” had 
the faculty of knowing all that was happening 
in the world, and used to tell his mistress 
any special news. Accordingly he now ex- 
plained to her the king’s plan for getting hia 
daughter to visit him again. “ You had better 
go,” continued the parrot. “ Go immediately, 
and leave me here.” 

The princess did so. Half-way to the Court, 
she met the king’s messenger, and asked him 
what his errand was. He replied that he had 
been sent by the king to bring the parrot to the 
palace. “Nevermind,” she said, “you need not 
go. I will make it all right with the king. 
Return with me. I am now going to Hia 
Majesty.” As soon as the princess had left 
to go to her father, the parrot remembered its 
native place and old friends, and determined 
to see them once more, thinking it could 


‘ cf. Folk-Tales of Bengal, p 211. 
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return before the princess came back. So it 
pulled out its old and broken featliers that it 
might look the more beainiful, threiv them 
on the floor, and then started. It reached 
home safely and was heartily welcomed by its 
relations and friends. They wei-e all veiy 
glad to meet again, and had a lot to tell each 
other after so long an absence. They seemed 
hardly to have commenced conversation, — so 
quickly did the hours pass by, — when the 
falling shades of evening reminded the parrot 
that it was time to depart ; and so resi.stiiig all 
entreaties of its friends to stay, — if only for 
an hour or so longer, — -it spread out its wings 
and flew’ away. 

On its way back the pan'ot alighted in a 
garden, which was by the sea-shore, where grew 
many rare and beautiful flowers. It plucked two 
of the most beautiful and returned to the 
princess. The princess had, however, come back 
from the Court long before, and finding that the 
parrot was not there had become very anxious ; 
and when after a little \yhile,.she discovered .some 
broken feathers lying on the ground, her grief 
knew no bounds. She thought that a eat had 
certainly entered the room ami stolen her 
beautiful bird. After much weeping ami 
lamentation she went to the king, told liim 
her sad tale, and begged him to give orders 
that every cat found within the kingdom should 
be slain. Although the king cared nothing’ for 
the parrot, yet he was very desirous of plea.s- 
iiig his daughter, and therefore he at once 
ordered the immediate execution of all the cats 
that could be found in liis country. Hundreds 
of cats wore killed before nightfall.' 

The poor prin('c.ss, however, got very little 
comfort out of this revenge, .She returned 
to her room, shut the dour, and wept until she 
had no more power to weep and could not bear 
it any huiger. “My jiretty Pull, my ju’etty 
Poll,” she kept on saying in an agony of gi-ief. 
“ Why did I leave yon ? O cruel, cruel, to have 
done this the very first time 1 was away from 
you 1’’ Thn.s she mourned the loss of her pot 
companion. It was a lunu>’, long while befoi-e 
she closed her eyes that night ; and when sleep 
did come, it came only for a short space. She 


off her bed, and determined to put an end to 
her grief bv hanging herself. She contrived 
to fasten a piece of cord to one of the beams 
of the ceiling, and having made a noose, waa 
about to put it over her head, when the parrot 
flew in through the window ! Another mo- 
ment's delay and the bird would have found 
his mistress' a corpse. What tongue can tell, 
and who.se pen can describe the astonishment 
of the one and the joy of the other, when they 
thus met The princess clasped the bird to 
her breast, and weeping floods of tears explained 
how she had thoug-ht that it bad been de- 
voured by some cat, and on that account had 
prevailed on the king to sanction an order for 
the de.struction of alt the cats in the country f 
ami then how she had felt so lonely and so 
miserable, that she had fnlly resolved to kill 
herself, because she could not live without its 
company. The parrot was so touched with the 
princess's .story, that ho almost forgot to ask her 
to hasten to the king and get him to revoke 
the cruel order concerning the innocent eats. 

Eor .some time after this they botli remained 
perfectly silent. — lost in each other's joy. At 
length the itarrot broke the silence. He told 
his mi.strcss how ho had felt constrained to 
leave her so abruptly and visit his liome and 
people, also what he had heard from them and 
had seen on the way ; and then he presented 
to her the two beautiful flowers which he had 
plucked from the garden by the sea. On seeing 
the boaurihtl flowers and inhaling their sweet 
perfume the princess fainted ; she had never 
before seen flowers so lovely and of such 
delicious scent. When she came to her senses, 
she went and showed them to the king. Hie 
Majesty and all the courtiers were ^greatly 
surprised when they saw them. .Such magni- 
fieeiit flowers had never been seen or conceived 
of by them. Such splendid perfume too ; 
it filled the whole palace, so that the attendants 
and servants living in distant apartments 
jx'i’ceived it and began to ask one another 
whence it was. 

“ How did you obtain these ?’’ asked the king, 
“ The parrot gave them to me,” replied the 


i princes.s. “He .said that they were plucked 
soon awoke and then her thoughts naturally 1 from the flowering trees in the garden of the 
turning on her terrible bereavement : so she got | daughter of the king of the fairies, which is by 

» cf FM-TaUi of pp. 209-2iy. tje “ Story of the Hiramac.” which should bo road iiTcon^ctlo^^ 

with tliia tal«. 
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the sea-shore. There were twelve thousand 
of them in the garden, and each was worth 
twelve thousand rupees.” 

“True, true,” remarked the king, “such 
flowei’S as these imist be from heaven.” 

Then the princess asked her father to send 
and get some of these flowers for her. Xow 
this was a very difficult request. xSevertheless 
tlie king promised that he would try, and at 
once despatched messengers in search of them. 
After many days these messengers returned, 
saying that they were quite sure of never being 
able to procure the flowers. However, His 
Majesty was not going to abandon the search so 
readily. He ordered notices to be sent to the 
different kingdoms of the world asking if these 
flowers were to be met with anywhere, and 
promising that he would give his beautiful 
daughter in marriage to the person, whoever he 
might be, who could procure them for him. 
This was done, and years passed without any 
news of them. 

Now in former days there lived in the king's 
country a tradei-, who was exceedingly wealthy, 
and who, on aecoiint of his immense wealth, was 
much honoured by tlie common folk. Flattery 
and adulation had madetliis trader very proud, — 
80 proud that he would never listen to anyone, — 
not even to the king. This prond man died, 
and owinar to his not having auv brothers or 
children liis whole jiroporty reverted to the 
crown. It was a sad day fur the trailer's wife 
when her husband died. Poor woman; she 
was weak and sickly and expecting soon to 
have a little child. She knew not what to do. 
However, work she must, if she did not wi.sh to 
die ; and so she went and hired herself to a 
farmer of that country. 

In due time her child was born. His lot^ 
was good, and he grew and waxed strong. 
When he was old enough to do some woi'k the 
farmer sent him into the fields to tend the | 
cattle. Day by da\' he found time, also, to go ; 
to school with tlie farmer's children, for he ^ 
was a good boy and wished to bo wise and ; 
great. As his mother, being under the sujipo- . 
sitiou that her child had been born under an | 
unlucky star, had not given him a name, his ; 
schoolmates called him Kharia, because his j 
head was covered with scabs.® The school- 

’ i.e. qismat. ; 


I master, however, soon discovered the boy's 
j talents, and perceiving, also, that he was dili- 
! gent in his studies and ambitious, he took special 
, notice of him and taught him all he could. 

: He gave him presents of books too, and 
Kharia soon became very clever and learned, 
and the envy of all the other boys. 

! One day it happened that as Kharia was 
going on an errand for his master the farmer, 
he met one of the messengers of the king, who 
i wished to get some more of the rare and 
beautiful flowers. “ Whence came you r” he 
; asked. “ What have you come for ? What ia 
. your name t” 

I The mes.scnger replied by putting the king’s 
^ notice into his hand. Having perused it Kharia 
said, “ Give me .some money for the expenses 
I of the way, and I will obtain these flowers. 

; Go back immediately to your Royal master, and 
j tell him to comfort his daughter with these 
j words, until I appear. Be not afraid that I 
’ will deceive you.” 

The messenger was much pleased with the 
boy's frank and ready manner; and giving 
him the necessary expenses and a specially- 
sealed letter of the king, he hastened back to 
inform His Majesty of his success. 

Khai-ia first went and told his mother what 
he was going to attempt. She begged him not 
to be so foolish, but ho would not hear her. 
He then went to tell his master and his teacher, 
and taking leave of them, started on his journey. 
In two or three days he reached a jungle, 
where a very tall and grand-looking man met 
him. Catching hold of the tall man's hands, 
he said, “ Saldm.'’ The man returned the boy's 
suldm and asked him who he was, whence he 
came, and whither he was going. The boy 
told liiin everything, as he had told his mother 
and master and teacher, and kejit nothing back 
from him. Then the grand tall man blessed 
him, prayed for him, and bade him depart in 
quest of the flowers. But the boy would not 
let go his hand until he had told him in what 
direction to go. Seeing that the boy was in 
earnest, and was :i worthy boy, the grand tall 
man disclosed to him who he was, and how by 
virtue of his great sanctity he could obtain for 
him whatever he required. “ This is what I 
wanted from you,” said Kharia, “ for I could 

' Khur ia the Kasmiri for the disease called scald-head 
{favus). 
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see that you were a very holy person and had 
all power. I pray you tell me whether I can 
get these flowers, or not; what my future 
lot is; and what my name is.” 

The grand tall man answered, “ My boy, you 
can get these flowers ; your future is good ; 
and your name is Gulliila Shilh.” 

Saying this he placed his left hand on the 
boy’s head, and taking a hollow gourd filled 
with water, he threw its contents over him, 
when the scabs and all other failings in the boy’s 
appearance disappeared, so that he was now 
very beautiful. As soon as he had done this 
the man finally told him to go. And as Kharia 
was leaving he again blessed him. 

After many days Kharia arrived at a certain 
place, and took up his abode in the house of an 
old widow, who lived there. He was very 
kind to the old woman, and used to give her 
food and in other ways help her. Every day 
he went for walks in and around the city and 
constantly brought back with him some little 
present for the widow. One morning, as he 
was washing himself by the riverside, near the 
palace of the king of that country, the princess 
chanced to see him, and noticing that he was 
tall and handsome, she sent one of her attend- 
ants to call him, which was done. Kharia said 


that he would go, and was conducted to a cer- 
tain spot in the palace-garden, which the 
princess had pointed out. For many days they 
met together there, and the oftener they met 
the fonder they became of each other. At length 
the princess determined to marry Kharia, and 
went to her parents to obtain their consent. 
Of course the king and queen first wished to 
see and to know something of the young man, 
and so a message was despatched to him, com- 
manding him to appear at the Royal Court. 
In a little while the kinj?, seeing that he was 
good and clever, and worthy of becoming his 
son-ill-law, married his daughter to him. It was 
a very grand wedding, and there was no stint 
of money or trouble. Every arrangement 
was on the most lavish scale, and everything 
seemed to pass oS most happily. GnllalA 
Shah, for this was the name by which he 
was now known, visited the Darbdr every day, 
and his words were always listened to with 
the greatest attention and respect. Through 
his efforts, also, many good and just laws were 
introduced and many old-established errors 
corrected. Thus the kingdom became the 
terror and avenger of all evil men, but the 
refuge and defender of all who wished for right. 

(To he contiimed,) 


NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHTA. 
BT PROF. F. KIELHOEN ; GOTTINGEN. 


1. ACH.tETADESIVA. 

The MaluilhdsJaja is composed in the form 
of a series of dialogues. The principal inter- 
locutors in those dialogues a,Te the Si^hi/a, the 
Achdryadesiya, and the Acltdnja. The i^ishya 
brings forward his doubts and asks questions ; 
the Achdryadesiya is ready to solve those doubts 
and to reply to the questions raised, but 
panditanimanya as he is, his answers are given 
hastily and without a full knowledge of all the 
difficulties of the matter under discussion; so 
that finally the Achdrya must step in to over- 
rule him, and to explain the true state of the 
case. Sometimes we find all the three dispu- 
tants introduced in parts of the Mahdbhdshya 
which contain only remarks of Patanjali ; on 
other occasions, the views of the Aehdryadeidya 
are contained in a Vdrttika, and those of the 
Achdrya in original remarks of Patanjali, or 


vice versa. Moreover, as the author of the Ifo- 
hdhhdsliya has not himself told us which of the 
views stated in his work are thoseof the.ilcAar, 
yadesiya, and which those of the Achdrya, it 
cannot be wondered at that commentators 
occasionally should differ, and that one should 
regard as the opinion of the Achdrya, what the 
other takes to be the opinion of the Achdrya- 
desiija. 

All this is so plain and natural, and accords 
so perfectly with the Hindu method of scientific 
discussion, that it might seem unnecessary to 
state it here,' were it not that Achdrya and 
Achdryadesiya are by some scholars still taken 
to denote, the former only Katyayana, and the 
latter only Patanjali, and that accordingly the 
word is still explained to be “a 

term used by Kaiyata to denote Patanjali.” 

To show how the word Achdryadesiya is 


‘ See ni 7 Kdtydyana and PatailjaU, p. 53, note, and A. Barth in the Bevue Critique, 1878, No. 28, p J9, 
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anally used by Hindu commentators, I select the 
following from a large number of passages 
which I have collected from the commentaries 
•of Bhartrihari, Kaiyata, Haradatta", andNagoji- 
hhafte. 

The Byaradra-compound Rl I •^'4'- 
is employed by Bhartrihari, when com- 
menting on the Mahdbhduhija, 1. 5, of Vol. I. p. 5 
of my edition. 

In the Bhashya on P. IV. 1, 13 (Vol. II. p. 
204), where there is no Vdrftika at all, the 
question is asked (1. 23, STVf 
what would be the correct form of a Bahuvrihi- 
compound to express the sense of the words 
; the answer given (1. 24, 
i®> compound wculd bo 

and it is shown how such a form is 
obtained ; in the following words (1. 2-5, to [ 
p. 2U5, 1. 5 ^PTT 

that first answer and the reasons 
adduced in favour of it are rejected, and it is 
shown that the compound would really be 
In this passage Kaiyata ascribes the answer 
irgJr5rT...9RK to the Achdryadesii/a, and the 
following words cRTT to the Aehdnja. 

In the introductory portion of the Bhashya 
on P. V. 1, 12, (Vol. II. p. 343), where 
no Vdrttlka is yet referred to, Kaiyata 
ascribes the words (1. 9) tr^ rfT? totlie , 

Aclidryadesija, the words (1. 12) j 

to the Sishija, and the words (1. 17) j 

to the Achdnja. j 

In the introductory portion of the Bhashya 
on P. V. 3, 57 (Vol. II. p. 416), where like- 
wise no Vdrttilca is yet referred to, Kaiyata 
ascribes the words (1. 18) 5^ to the 

AchdrijadeMya, the words (1. 20) 
to the Achdrija, the words (1. 24) to the : 

^ishija, and the words (1. 24) H to the ' 

Achdrya. i 

In the Bhashya on P. VI. 1, 91 (Vol. HI. ' 
p. 70), Kaiyata introduces the statement (1. 22) ; 

with the words “ Achdryadesiyah yjaydi- \ 
tammaiiyatvdd aha,” and he ascribes the words j 
fp. 71, 1. 4) to the Achdrya. 

In the Bhashya on P. I. 4, 105-108, t,Vol. I. 
pp. 352-354) Kaiya^ introduces, in addi- 
tion to the AchdryadeMya and Acharya, the 
Chodaha or objector ; and to these three 
disputants he assigns some of the statements 
made in the TdrttiTcas and Bhashya, as follows : 
P.352,1. 13 ChbdaJca r{^. I 


1. 14 AehdryadeMya : — •T^rTTS^r.'. 

1. 16 Chodaha-. — (Vdrttiha). 

I. 19 Achdryadesiya : — ^ qt (Fart- 
tiha). 

P. 353, 1. 5 Achdrya : — 

Or on p. 354, where there is no Ydrttiha : 

1. 1 Achdryadesiya : — 


I. 1 Chodaha : — ffTTT 

1. 4 Achdryadesiya : — (r^ 

1. 5 Chodaha ffrft’ <61^. 

1. 6 Aehdnja :~xr^ 

In the introductory portion of the Bhashya 
on P. VI. 4, 62 (Vol. III. p. 206), the words 
(1. 1), may according to Kaiyata 

either be taken as the statement of one dispu- 
tant, and the following words (1. 2) 
as the words of the Siddhdntavadin -, or 

m.ay be considered as questions and 
answers of the Sishya and Achdryadesiya, and 
as the statement of the Achdrya. 

The last passage naturally suggests the idea, 
that the term Achdnja, when used in opposi- 
tion to such terms as Sishya, Chodaha, or Aehdr- 
yadesiya, is equivalent to Siddhdntavddin or 
Siddhdntin, and, that such is really the case, 
might be proved by a large number of quota- 
tions. H ere it may suffice to state, that J’fdior- 
yadeshja is actually opposed to Siddhdnta byNA- 
gujibhatta on P. I. 1, 27, to Siddhdntin by the 
.same on P. II. 1, 69 and VI. 4, 42, and to 
Siddhdntavddin by Kaiy.at.i on P. VII. 2, 106. 
The natui-al consequence is that .ichdrya in 
turn may be opposed to Purvapakshin, as lasti 
been done, e.y , by Nagojibhatta on P. IV. 1. 10. 

2. Gonikaputra and Gonaediva. 

On p. 227 of Vol. XII. of this Journal, I 
stated that I hoped to pro%-e, by the help of 
Bhartrihari’s Commentary on t\io Mahdhhdshya, 
that later grammarians were wrong in identify- 
ing G 6 n a r d 1 y a with Pataiijali. Since then. 
Dr. Rajendialal Mitra, who even in his preface to 
the Ydya .tphorisms (published in 1883) had ad- 
hered to the view Avhich makes Patanjali a son of 
Gotiika and a native of Gonarda, has attempted 
to prove that G 6 ii i k A p u t r a and Gonardiya 
in the Mahdbhdshya do not denote Patanjali, but 
are the names of giummarians quoted by him 
{Jonr. Beng. A.?. Soc. Vol. LII. Part I., p. 261). 
I shall now briefly indicate the reasons which 
years ago have made me arrive at the same 
conclusion ; and I am perhaps the more justified 
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in once more discussing this matter, as the 
arguments in favour of the view advocated by 
Dr. Rajendralal appear even stronger than he 
has shown them to be. 

The name G 6 n i k li p u t r a occurs only once 
in the MaJiuhhiUhija, at the close of the discus- 
sion on P. I. 4, 51 (Vol. I. p. 3.3i3 of iny edition). 
After having raised the question, whether one 
should say or 

whether the word wg" should here be put in 
the acc. or gen. case, Patahjali simply answers 
3->T?PiT Rrpnfrrj^-’ “G onikiiputra (says that) 
either (case is correct).” To this Niigoji'ohatpx 
appends the somewhat vague remark 

“ they say that Gonikaputra is 
the author of the Bhashya.” It appears, how- 
ever, that the statement here repeated by him 
had not met with general acceptance ; for, on 
the margin of a MS. which was written in 
A.D. 1095, and which often furnishes valuable 
notes, we have the gloss 3^*1- 

*U. NCT Tf ffr^RTT ' ‘ in the opinion of the 

Achdrija Gonikaputra, Ac.,” a phrase which can- 
not be taken to refer to the Bhuslnjahura. W'c 
are left tlien to choose whichever interpretation 
may .scorn the more reasonable one ; and when 
we find that only on p. 332 Patanjali has 
an.iwered a similar question by saying 

and has there moreover given his 
reasons for such answer, we shall, I think, decide 
in favour of the alternative that in the words 
he is quoting the opinion of 

(in ’^lur scholar. 

G o n a r d i 3 ’ a occurs four times in the 

Ma}nilh(i<htj(i : — ■ 

(u) On P. I. I, 21 KAty.ayana shows that 
rule of Paiiini's to be necessaiy when we 
assume ddi to denote that which, while it is 
accompanied lyv something else 
ha.s nothing before it, and outa tliat wliich, 
while it is accompanied by something else, has 
nothing after it ; that on the other hand the 
lule may be disjjensed with when ‘beginning’ 
and ‘end’ are siiuplv taken to be what has 
IK thing before it and wliat has nothing after it. 
Aftci having explained Kat^-iyana's Vdfttilcas, 
Patanjali adds (\ ol. I. p. 7t'): — - 

“ but Gonardiya sax' s, that (the definitions of 


ddi and anta) ought to contain (the clause) 
‘ while it is accompanied by some- 
thing else’ (and that therefore Paiiini’s rule iV 
necessary)”. — 

(6) On P. I. 1, 29 Patanjali argues that that 
rule is necessary solely because it enables ns- 
to account for such forms as and 

Without it, we should render the- 
sense of the phrase 

for would be Sarcandman even in the 
J>a7(iirri/a'-compound and would therefore take 
b\' P. V. 3, 71, not by the general 
rule P. V. 3, 70. But Patanjali adds (V'ol. i. 
p.Olp- 

urTfra 311? I 

“ Gonardiya saj's, that (the words termed 
Sarvaiiuindni) ought without any doubt to take 
srgr^ aud to receive the accent (due to them aa 
Sarcaiidindni, even in a Bahuvrthi-compound) 
because (both 31?^^ and that accent present 
themselves before the composition takes place 
and) are (therefore in regard to it) antarunja } 
that accoi-dingl}' one ought (not) to say 
(vTcgrfr^, »Tc?rr)r??r, but) 
agr, (and that Pauini's rule I. I, 29 is super- 
fluous and may be dispensed with)”. — 

(r) On P. III. 1, 92 Patahjali raises the 
question whether it is allowable to form a 
noun like to express the sense of 

in such a phrase as 

•‘he turns clay into a jar,” and having, tor 
reasons given, answered that question in the 
negative he proceeds (Vol. II. p. 7b) : — 

“ Do wo then not find the following, vi:. ‘I 

maintain (that we ought to sat-) 

one who turns grass into a mat’? Gouardiia 

certainp- does maintain (that) this in cori'ect.” 

(d) Lasth-, on P. VII. 2, 101 it is stated 
that, in the nom. sing, iieut. 5T(?irTFr5, the 
termination iTiT cannot be di'opped. bccau.- 5 e 
this very termination has cau.sed the substitu- 
tion of iTTH for aft, and because there is a 
maxim, that that which owes its existence to 
something else cannot in turn cause the dis- 


‘ The Ka^nilr MS. 
I'^ld- 


The Kamlr MS. has 
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appearance of the latter.® The objection to this is 
that such reasoning would render impossible the 
forms and 5Tf?r^T^: , (because the 

terminations and , as they owe their pre- 
sence to the preceding ought not to biing 
about the disappearance of that llT), and would 
lead one to form and aTfrTil^: instead. 

And the discussion is wound up in the words 
(Vol. III. p. 309) : — 

'TfonNrar nf^- 

“ Gonardiya says, that such a result is exactly 
what is wanted ; the forms should be 3 TRjIT*t 
and 3Tflr*r^:, since there is the maxim that that 
which owes its existence to something else can- 
not in turn cause the disappearance of the 
latter.” 

Now it is true that Kaiyata, when comment- 
ing on (a), substitutes for HR- 

and that he understands Patanjali to 
propound in the passage (h) his own view as to 
the uselessness of the rule P. I. 1, 29. It is 
also certain that Nagojibliatta believes Kaiyata 
in his note on (rt) to say that Gonardiya is 
the author of the Blnishya, and that Hemachan- 
dra (and Vardhamana*) consider the names 
Gonardiya and Patanjali to denote one person. 
But Kaiyata’s words need not necessarily 
convoy the meaning assigned to them by 
Nagojibliatta, and probably before him by 
Hemachaudra, and ii priori there is as little 
reason to identify Gonardiya wdth P.itaujali 
as there would be of identifying Patanjali 
with K u n a r a V a d a v a, who in the woids 
is introduced, and whose views, 
as opposed to those held by the 1 drtttJcukdra, 
were probably adopted by Patanjali, on P. III. 
2, 14 and- 1^1. 3, l(Vol. II. p. 100 and 
Vol. III. p. 317). On the contraiw, an exami- 
nation of the statements ascribed to Gonardiya 
would seem to show, that in two cases at least 
those remarks are quotations, quotations from 
a grammatical work which wars in rarsr, and 
the terminology of which differed from that 
of the Mahdbhdsh’ja, w'hile it agreed with that 
of other grammarians. And moreovei’, the 
manner in w’hieh Gonardiya is mentioned by 
Vamana and referred to by Bhartrihaii, can, in 


my opinion, leave no doubt that those older 
grammarians never thought of identifying him 
with Patanjali. 

The passages (a) and (<7) may be considered 
to contain little of any decisive value, although 
I cannot altogether pass over the fact that on 
no less than eight occasions Patanjali has put 
forth his arguments in the same manner as on 
P. VII. 2, 101, and has employed the same 
I phrase which occurs on P. VII. 

2, 101, vjiUtoid an introductory “ Gonardiya 
says.” (See Vol. I. p. 491, 495 ; Vol. II. p. 228, 
238, 325 ; Vol. III. p. 159, 378, 403). More im- 
portant is the passage (c). From the concluding 
words of it we learn, that it is Gonardiya who 
maintains that one may form ; and 

if then in the preceding line we read 
“ I maintain that 

is correct Sanskrit,” w'o are led to conclude that 
these are the very words in which Gonardiya had 
expressed his opinion, or, to put it differently, 
that this sentence is quoted from a work of 
Gonardiya, which cannot be the Mahdbhdshja. 
The words would appear to bo part of a Sloka, 
and that their diction accords with that of 
other grammatical Kdrihds becomes evident 
when we compare, orj . — 

Vol. I. p. 144 

Vol. II. p. 87 HffRHftf 

Vol. III. p. 183 WR RTR^fxqRirEf- 
Vol. II. p. 65 HfRfrlNf. 

and other verses quoted in the JJahuhlaishya. 
That Gonardiya u\is a writer of grammatical 
Kdrikds is pi-oved more clearly still by the 
pa.s.sage (6) ; and that passage is of further 
importance, inasmuch as the half sluka actually 
furni.shed by it, and ascribed to Gonardiya, 
contains two words which are never used by 
Patanjali, vh. the word which is 

peculiar to the Vdrtti/cas, and the word 
(for which in this technical sense is 

found only in a Kdriku on P. VI. 4, 110, and 
in the Bhashya on P. VI. 3, 138, where 
Patanjali repeat.s a slatcment of other gram- 
marians {\'ol. HI. p. 177, ffPR HPRJfW'f 
: )• 

All this tends to prove that Gonardiya 
cannot bo Patanjali hiin.self, but must be a 


^ For a more accurate rendering of this maxim see 
Fan.hhlshCtid>M^khara, LXXXV. 


* G p. 03. 



grammarian quoted by him ; and such I believe 
is the opinion both of V a m a n a, the author 
of a portion of the Kasthii-^ ritti, and of 
Bhartrihari, the commentator of part of 
the MaJidbhdfhja For the former, after having 
on P. YII. 2, 101 copied the statement that 
one ought to form and arfd n t •, adds 

opinion of 

Gonardiya,” a remark which would he strange 


if Tamana, who repeatedly quotes the Bha- 
shva and the Bhd.-lnjulidra, had identified 
Gonardiya with the B/id^hija/idra ; and Bhar- 
trihari, when commenting on P. I. 1, 21', ° and 
after having quoted the words 
raisess the question what 

is the opinion of f/ds Acharya’’?, words 
which clearly imply that this Acharya is not 
Pataf.jali. 
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AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BT ME3. GEIEKSON, WITH AX IXTRoDUCTOEY NOTE BY G. A. GEIEESOX, B.C.S. 


{CotitiHi'ed . 

Feast, Funeral, — Prazniku, (M.'i 
Feather, — For, (pi.) purior, (Eng.) ; port, (M., 
M. 8) 

Feed, to — Hreniava, hrenisarava (to pastured 
poshtiava, peshtisaruva, (M.j; see 
NormsH. 

Feedixg, the act of,— Popa.su, (M.) 

Feel, to, — Khakyarava. (if. 7) 

Feet,— P ire, lEng.i; see Foot. 

Fell, to, — Shinava, (if ) 

Fellow, — Eau, haw, chal, guero, (fern.) gueri, 
(Eng.) 

Female, — Juvel, juvli, (Tch ) 

FtMixiyc, — Juvliaki.ii'o, juvheand, (Tch.) 

Feex, — F uzyanri. I Eng ) 

Few, — Khandi. khanrik, khanlik, i.Tch.j; khancli, 
(.\I. 7); zalog, t.\I. S) 

Few, Very, — KhaiirDricha. i.Tch.) 

Fevee, — S hila, treska, iTch,); heri, I'A.s. Tch.); 

tru-ica, (Psp. -M ); shut, shcl, (if.) 

Fez, — Stadik, (.M. 8) 

Fiddle, — Bashadi, bosh, I'Eng 1 ; ehatara, (M ) 
Fiddlee, — Bosho-mengro, ;.Eng g skrqAar, skrqj- 
kari, skripkara.sh, (if.) 

Fidelity. — P riinco, (^JI.) 

Fie!— P if! (Tch.) 

Field, arable, — Aretilra, lanu, mal, mA,lo, mdlu, 
(II ) ; mal, ((M. 8) 

Fieey, — T agalu, vagdkoro, (Tch.) 

Fife, — Zarbuna, duruvli, (.Tch.); Pava, (M.); 

sambona, (M. 8) 

Fifek, — Duruvaliakoro, i Tch ) 

Fifteen, — Desh ta panscb, (Eng.) ; desh-i-panoh, 
(Psp. M.) 

Fifth, — P anzhto, (M.) 

Fifty, — P eniuda. (Tch., Psp. Jf.) 

Fig, — Figi.s, (Eng.) ; kheli, (Tch., Psp. M ) ; khcli 
(.M. S, add.) 

Figs, Seller of— Kiheliengoro, (Tch.) 


p. o7.) 

Fig-tree, — Figis-rukh, (Eng.) ; khelin, (Tch., Psp, 
M.) 

Fight, a. — Kiirapen, (Eng.) 

Fight, to. — Kilrava, chingava, (Eng.); marava, 

(M) 

Fighter,— KCiromengro. chinga-guero, (Eng.) 
Fighting, — Chingring, kflrakeii, lEng ) 
Fighting-cock, a, — Kilrohoshno, (Eng.) 

Figure, —Kiiiii, (M.) 

Filberts, — Paillocs, (Eng.) 

Filch, to. — Kaui-ava, (Eng.) 

File, — Vorni, dekafti, (Tch.) ; veiui, (Psp. if., if. 
8 ) 

Fill, to, — Perava, (Tch . Psp. M ) ; berti Ic ker, 
(As. Teh.) ; pherava, (if., M. 8; 
Filling,— Peril'c, i Teh.) 

Filthy,— Keluld. pako, (Teh.) 

Find, to, — Laehuva, (Eng l ; arakuva, (Teh J ; ara- 
kuva, atliava, (.M.); rakhuva, (M. 8) 

Fine, — S anno, (Tch.) 

Fine, a, — Finn, lEng'.) 

Fingle, — Vangus, (Eiig ) ; angfl.st, angflsht, 
(Teli.i: angiist, angnl.st, (Psp. M.); angfll, 
anghiul, ('As. Teh ); angusht, (M 7) 
Finish, h), — Eesava, (Psii. M.) ; geto.sarava, (M.) 
Fire,— Tag, (Eng.) ; yag, yak, (Tch.) ; eg, (As. 

Teh ); yak, (Psp, JI.) ; yag, (M , M. 7) 
Firebrand, — Omhlill, umblal, (Teh.) ; amblul, (If.) 
Fire-cae, — Tag-vardo, (Eng.) 

Fireman, — Tag-engro, yago-mengro, (Eng.) 
First,- AvkOis, avgos, avgutnO, (Teh.) ; avkos, 
(Psp .M,'!; entey, (M ); avgo, (M. 7) 
Fir-tree, — Bradok, hrad'i. (if.) 

Fish, — M aoho, (Eng., M. 8) macho, (dim.) 

maehoro, (Tch.); maclia, (As. Tch.); 
macho, (Psp. M.) 

Fish, cured,— Chiros, (Teh.) 

Fisheeman, — Macbeneskoe guero, (Eng.) 

Fist,— Domuk. (Tch , Psp. M.. M. 7) ; dumhk, (M. ) 


HaraJatta explains qq TSf:- 


® The Berlin MS. does not contain Bhartjihan's 
commentary on P. 1, I, tH. 
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'ilAKCil. 


iiioomi rolii'nsilile to the stU'l 'Bt of Tn.U.ai Bnd- 
‘Ihi'-t architecittro and art. .md a now mtoro^t 
given to them. As instane.m of tin- we woni.I 
draw att. ntion to tlie cuts on p. 7 omitl d in 
the list “ ineroliantuien hrina'ing ri' h 
on ji 1'.', ■■ Rieliis tie- J.rnl n tr ■ • and 

and on p fcO wliero Bn hliia t.ik-., hi- hor-e to s.-o 
the AVoi’ld. Vievted therefore a- a t .loht-r riirounh 
its illu-ti'atious of the moauina of 1 .o-r. h.U and 
seul[iture- from Buddhi-t i.Uillhi.,- the ho.k i- 
an invalnal le one, and s'-rve, a- a he;.' hy v.hieli 
tiie-tudetit may uiiloeh th.- -ealed d" o' oi ai!"imt 
Indian dm-ieu. and Lnino thu- one ■ oi.t.iin .I an 
eiitran.-e into th; oa,- li' 'iile use the elues iiov,- 
Ltiveii him to penetrate unaided into tiie fnrtiiel' 
re " '.sms of tiie -rrueiiiro Ot',.ei l.o,.';- oi'ei.ur-o 
can do thi- for him. hu'i they are n-a a.- a ruh' 
su'.'h a's W'.mld fre'ia their natnr ' attr.i' i .mvl.ut 
the most earn'''t or from tin ir < e'-rliin --- he av.i'h 
aide t' I any i 'lit the weaitliy. wli. lea- tin- one is 
both intere-tili'a' and model at ‘ in j ri. • Tie' 
value of til- il!u-tr itloiis i, aiuju-nt-il I'V tii-ir 
heing phm'd tl-Uh'i) the t.'Xt a- it W 're — I lit- 
rather than full i.a'aa plat -s h.'ing n-s'l t hrouyh' ait 
the work 

As l•■Iition afr-r e>lii;,,n of tie' //■/''/ yf 
lias he. 'll hroiinlit oiu w..- eaniu.d hui w. n.h r tl. ii 
t he au'hor ha- allo’.ve.l In - . -xt r.i- .r U 1 1 ' y 1’. ■ ■ v 
ti'itndlt..'r,iii. t I i-'m.im ! . ii r; > im.. a. 1 1 

'\\’e .|Uo! • til ' fo|lo\, i,;..; p.i .a- fro. 11 I a 11 .i- 

a -ami hi . .f what tr, I'.-lil-rati m oii-.M ,. h, . 
Either h I 1'- he -ei ndlii dly r-aui ir oi- ! t It I. . 
■■ idioiieii- not a little ol huth, ,\i;i. h i- liie 
wor-t -y-tem of all, 

■ Af I'le r p. at 

Y.'iur num..’ra:i. en t'l! we r. a..a 'ii a.i'.h 
< > 11 -. : "i. tlr- ■ , fi'.ur to t -n. nn.i n h e t. n- 
Tij humlr-.l-. thoii-.iUils.'' An r i.i' i ti . '.li'.l 
X.nui'd .linir-. d. e.i.’.-. e -iituri-s n-r p .u d. 
The round lakh r-a. lied. Imi softly mi.rmnre I 
<.n, 

'■ Tlieii cr.iii.:-- the koti, nahiit. ninnal.ut. 
Kluiniha. '»'i-khamh,i. al.al., .i.t.ir.i. 

To kuinud-. numll 1!;..-. an I ’itp.ilas, 

By pumiaiika- uiit . p.eliii.i.i-, 

AVhieh la-t i- L ov y. i e-aiiil the ul ino ■: nr.iin.s 
Of Ha-l.iuiri aiviui'd to iin.i-t dni-t : 

But hey-n 1 that a mmieration i-. 

The K.ltha, u-.ed to imte the -tar- of nia'ht ; 

Tli'* Ivoti-deatL.;. f.oi' tire ' * eaii dr-ot'- . 

In-ga. tie' ealeulu- of eiivul.ir- . 

Sarvaiiik.'lr. j.a. hy tile v. liicli y-u d. a! 

With all the s.arls of Uunna. till VvL* rijlilo 
T'l Antah-Kalpas, where the unit is 
The .sands of tiui erore Oimga-." 

On the previous page 'we have f.if--./io'/,(,-r./- 
Ttinjaiii in the “ Crdyuti'i, ’ wiiicii the aULL..r give.s. 


blit, j.i rh ips wisely, m.ik.’ - ir . att.. iiii t To nT.n-l,,te 
A'o.v if you ivrite .T'To/. xel.y vMite !fiU: ’ 

An.l if you writ- ri-n,',' wliy iif.t 'writ.- ' Ami 
aiiain if you write Inlh why iviite fh., /a ' If 
you ar- eoinn' to he vevy .e-rr. . t a- to wr.:. e 
in a V old u h.-.e th- .'-r-l .ra! n i-ai . -e, ur-. v h v h.- 
e r.'le-- a- to '.osr,.h in ..tin r w oi >1- no iir i.- 
familiir to the ueir i -1 n-a.l -r than /oh-.o ,/ .i- 

/'. o/t on the veiy n. vt pane f We li.iv.’ anain 
/,<■( '../.Ol and a - ./,( <1 ai.il th..n ; •ijh.], ,,, ,i ,J 

ami iji. and -'i on uj 'e,,/ tlin ueh. ut 

th'eh,.,k; to -.ly iridiiny e.f -mil atr... it;.'- as 
fh,/' (ye /. T‘J‘ Ii'nd'l , tjnijdnji and _T,/’.oo/ It 
i- a gr-.i; pity to ^Ih .v th.. h,.i.k t.. . .iitimr to h ■ 
iia.r!'. .1 hy -1 ,r.- of w.nt-f irda r-hip i £ -.r h ;i 
n.nure I'e thr.aw ehinl.t; . m it- exi-t-m e. 


i- rrou Tiir C ,a\v iv 'lur iii-u.u.-m w;ti 
i‘i NO! a'lN'.. iV ,,i i le, l\ i ' - [ , 

hL.Ii . dm; J,. end l.d. Im''... ■ a r- I,..:;.. 1. 
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DISCURSIVE COVTRIBUTIOJSS TOIVARDS THE COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 


BY H. G. M. iIUEEAY-ATX.SLEY'. 


II. 

S'l'ti 

O UX worsliip. probably the most ancient of all 
^ - superstition,-i. t-till prevails iulliiulustan, and 
formerly had a .special exi.steiice in Pliceuicia, 
ChahlEca. Eirypt, Mexico, and Peru. According 
to Allegro^ the explicit wor,ship of the .Sun, and 
more or le<a tliat of the other licavcnly bodies, 
or at loa.st a recognition of .some snpornatural 
power resident in or connected with them, 
was widely .spread throughout ilexico. amongst 
both the uncivilized and the civilized tribes or 
peoples. In civilized iMexico, the Snu was 
dcfiuitclv tvorslupped under the name Ionia- 
tink, or the Sun in lii.s substance, and also 
under that of Xaolin, or the Sun in his four 
motions. iSomeiimes lie was i-eprcsentcd by 
a Inirnaii face surrounded witli rats, sonic- 
times by a full length human figure; whilst 
he seems to have been often confounded 
with the element tire, and with the god of 
firo. IVc find the .=amo eonl'usion in the 
2'yinncria, or arms of Sicily, if, as has been 
supposed by many, it be a form of ilie Scu-’h/.-it, 
or Fire-S vmbol, \\ hicli iu proce'^ of time has lost 
one of its arm.s. lu Scandinavia it h.is bt comc 
what is there styled the 7'/ /-ft Obviously 
the T/'iiX-i'-ria i.s a human face surrounded 
with rays iu tlic eentro of three h'g.s. 

When an eclipse of the Aloon is expected, 
nianv of the native.s of Hindustan hasten down 
to the neare.st river or to a tank, and remain 
in the water the whole time of its duration, 
imagining tiiat some dire misfortune would 
befall tlieni were they to omit to do so. Ihe 
Jlexieans also have Ik'cii described as being 
much troubled and distressed at an eclipse 
of the Sun or ibam, S'lme of the wild tribes 
regarding the Sun and Moon as Inisband and 
wifo.“ They believe that an eclipse of the Sun 
is caused by domestic quarrels, and to soothe 
the raffled spirit of the Snu on such occasions, 
the ruddiest human victims that could be 


found Used to be sacrified to him. For sacrifices 
j to the Moon, under similar circumstances, 
albinos were chosen. 

The Comanehe.s, a subdivision of the Apa- 
ches, a tribe belonging to Xorthern Mexico, 

. pivietise various religious ceremonies riliieli 
are for the most part of a simple kind and 
directed to the Sun as the great si>uree of life, 

' and to tile Earth, as the producer and recep- 
tacle of all that sustains life. According to 
I the Abbe Domcnccli, in his account of liis mis- 
j sionary labours, every Comauehe wears a little 
; tigure of the Suit round his neck, or has a jiic- 
j ture of it painted on his shield: t\lille from 
! his cars hang two crescents which may possibly 
represent tlie Miion. 

Hallied, in his r,f G'.ntoo Laics’^ speaks 
of a spot in India, whicli in his day was much 
frequented l<y pilgrims, in the Siibah of 
Oudo, known as .Siirya-Kund. A festival was 
annually observed there, called the Surya-Pii- 
jii, whicli took place ou the 7th day of the 
bright half of January, wlien ofterings of 
dowers Were m.uh.' to the .sun and afterwards 
cast into the (.l.uig’e.s. Fie also adds that the 
new-born babe of a Br.iliman was exposed to 
the .Solar l.ieams. 

Fire-wor.ship, as a -pecird form of Sun- 
worship, euily prevailed in Persia; its votarie.s, 
the IMagi, being forbidden to spit in the tire or 
to pour water upon it. even if their dwellings 
or goods wore in danger of being consumed. 

According to Hyde, idolaters, as well as these 
j Still- worslii|iper.s, existed in ancient Persia, and 
the worship of Fire, and that of idols, were com- 
bined at one period.’’ The Fire-worshipping 
Magi held the idolaters in abomination, but 
after the death of one of them named Smerdis, 

! tlic ^ect whicli opposed idols bectiiuo extinct 
I in Pcrsi.i. Qtiiuttis Curtius, when de, scribing 
I the march of the aritiy of Darius, though 
i writing long after tlie date, says that he was 
j accom 2 i.iniid by rai image of the Sun Jtlaced iu 


1 Hi-'f. t'iunp. Jroi.'-. , , t T 

» In N.ipt -. to thi- a.iy the Y-v Itho wmbnl of .lanus 
or the Suni i- u-rl .is a t.ili-man hv_ t’.i- lower or.l.'r-, 
who call the iloon ./lOKO-o. or the wile oi J.iuu-. Cue 
woman will c.all another a Jan 'ra a= a term ot repruaeli. 
* Loudon, i77d. 


* 7' p > 11 }, I!-h:to}i, p. ri’int'TiT; of AlpYRTidria. 

-t,. tu" til it Art-iX'-i'-Vc-', tli'‘ -on ot o.iU"*’'] dIuIs 

tr> Itu made iu hiiuiiin t"rui torMuP' iip. and add- that 
till- moii.ireh wa-, the hp-t who orfated '-t itue^ to the 
■'oddo'ss Vcuua dt Ldbylou, at aud cdsco' here. 
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acrvstal, and the sacred fire ourried on a -silvei- : 
ahtir ; that the king'.-i eairiae'c was ornaineiited ' 
on all sides with images ot' guld and silver : and ; 
that there were also golden statues an ell in , 
height on top of it, one of wliieli represented ' 
Belus (the Sun). Tertnllian also in his.ly.,,/op/,;. ; 

Chap. Id, gives us to under't.tiid that the [ 
Persians adored a figure of the Sun, which they | 
caused to be painted on canvas. | 

Zoroa.ster (Zarditsht) gave Mithr.t. the Sun- : 
god of the Persians, two iirineiph s : and made 
these everci.se two distinct forces, each in- ' 
dependent of the otlier. ttnder the names of : 
Ormuzd (good) and Aliriman (evil). This, in | 
time, in the ojiirtion of Mr. 1 iske ( the American 
upholder of the Darwinian theork.s), jii educed 
the ilaniclueau here-y, iu which the devil 
appear.s as an indepcudeiitly existing principle 
of evil, and thus -was eomiuned iu [airt at ■ 
loa.st the old Asiatic worsiiip of the Sun in 
comparatively modern Puroiic. Tins licrc.sy, 
says Mr. i-'iske, " wtis always lipc in Armenia. 
It was through Armenian missi<marics that Bul- 
garia was cunveited from heathenism, tiiul 
fi'om thence IMunichicisin penetrated iido 
Servi.t and IJosni.i, wliii-h l.itter w.is its head- 
(piartei'.s from thelilth ei tit uiy oii wai ds, and 
was a perpelii.il thorn iu the side of the 
Pa^'acv. iioiu [losiii.i. the great .Vliueeiisiau 
heresy w.is pi . 'p.i ualed through N'ortherii Italy 
ami .Southern (laiil." -Mr, I I'ke also adds, 
that "this e'otimetioii ot I'-.isIcmi .imi W estertt 
l-’rottstantL'in w.is well niideistooil at tlie 

tinie.” 

The worship of iMItiir.i peiietraleil to nutny 
].IaeLS ill aiieieut It.ily. At .M ilan t In-i “ was Ids 
cavern or grotto and his sain’ilieiiig jir.cst.s, ;is 
U'ppeat's from an iiis.-ripi ion di'cove foil mar the 
luonasterv of S.ont .-Vmiu’ose. Also, un the 
island of C.ipii. iti theli.iyof A.qdes. m a grotto, 
are the remains of a tenqile of Mtthra. The 
name of this gi otto has heeii ])opiil i 1 v eoi riipted 
into i\r<itreima'd.i. hut it should ho .styled 
iMitliramoiii i. Iji A.tples. too. mere W.IS a 
teinide t.) Mirhra. the columns of which may 
St 11 lie seen in the Church of .'sautti dilaria a 
C ippella on the Chiat.tmoiie. 

This wor.'liip of Mitlmi w is intro due -I into 
Italy af'er the lelurn of P.jmpry the (iie.it 
from his vietules in Asia, a. id ha;. is t 11 the 

^ /t*' I'“! T, ]\rirch I'''# It Pet iM- 

proiyj'.-lo taat lli, tl*i3 vvii.ti Llipy 
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marks of dating from the second half of the 
last eeiiltiry of paganism. In fact, the Alilhraie 
feasts and the mysteries of tlie god Mithra, 
were estaldished and recognised in Italy under 
the reign of Trajan, tvho was born o'2 A.U. 
and aseended the throne hS A.D. For nearly 
a ecntuiy aiiel a half the follower.s of Mithra 
Were obliged, like the early Cliristians, to carry 
out their religious rites in eaves and gTottos, 
and the grotto of Mit hramoida may beregardeel 
as one of the spots where the vutaiies of this 
worship) Useel to assemble in .secret. ° 

Mitluaie wtu'ship was not of long eluration 
iu Italv. It was tolerated and permitted by 
the emperors in the first years of the sieond 
century of tlic Ciiristiaii tra. but Cliristiiiniiy 
j was then already Iicginuing to spre.ul and gain 
j gruUTid, and was reeog'ui^ed by Cuustuutine 
1 iu tlie following century, as the true and only 
, religion. 

1 According to ancient writers, the eei'cmony 
: of the initiation of a candidate into the 
I iMitliiaie mysteries was very ap[/,illing. Ter- 
I tulii.iii say.s that tiiC caudidate encountered a 
drawn sword on the thresliold of the cavern, 
from \thieh, it he pei'severeil in entering', he 
received moi'e than oiu wound, lie then had 
to pass lepe.Ucilly through the llaincs tg a 
fierce fire. ;ind undergo) a ligid fast, which, some 
, have stated, lasted .“iiiilays, during which time 
lio w.is to ri'Ui.uu far fi'oin all h uman haluta- 
tioiis ; but this s( cuts hardly possible, and some 
' kind of course food must laivc been permitted 
, him. He was then beiuoii with rods for two 
wliole d;iys. and during tlie hi't 2i) day.s of 
I his trial was luu led up to the iieek iu snow 
! 11 he en lured all tliC'e privations tiiid suffer- 
ing'-s. tlie candid. ite w.i' admitted as a disei[i]e 
of Mithra. and a golden serpent was jdaeed m 
his boseuii, given hun a.s a sign (.f rigt'nera- 
ti'iii, fo.r. as the .snake renews its vige.ur in the 
sjiring by eastlug- its skin, .so the vndlving' heat, 
of the .Sun is annually renewed, .‘sukiates, the 
:uuii ir of the A'e ■/.o/u w ho lived 

in the fifth eetiliiry -V.U. i-ehites tln.t iu his 
I time "the Thristians ol -Vh'.MUidria, having'' ilis- 
I eove'i'sd ii eaiexn which li.i I been eeiriseei'att-d 
I to dlithra but loi g ekisc 1 nji, resolved to 
; exjihiie II and s*-e what remnants of thutsuper- 
I smiou it eontainctl, when te' their astonishment 

.'ibo wi re m tliiir Itira ulli;<ed to pL'i-form tlwir reiignouj 
rilj, iU seel'et. 
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ihe pi'iucipil tliiiii'' tluv fiiunil ill it a 
I'l-rat ijuantity of liumau skulls, with otlior 
1)1 'lies of iiifii that liad Iill'II sad iliui-d. Tliuy 
More lii’ouulil out. and puhlielv exposed, and 
I'Xi'iled the utmost Luirur iu the iidiabitaiit.s 
of that oioat city." 

It is not iiiipossiblc that to the poojile of 
Itulv, IMitliia tvas the Sun himself. He evas 
Hot so to ihe I’ei'siaiis ; to them he tvas only a 
s.itellite of the Sun, a jiowerfiil pod, thouirh not 
the tir.st or the supreme one, and more like a 
saint of our own ilays. 'i'he I’er'ian.s adored 
him. hut only for the favours which tiny lie- 
lieved he could obtain for them, by his inter- 
cession with the Sun. 

Mont fai.con. in his pivi.s a 

d(.s,.] ijuioii (,!' a statr.e, supiK'ul to be that 
of.Mitlna. wliich tvas disei ivei c d at llomeattlie 
close of the Lhh eentiiry. between the N’ni.iii.d 
and the <,)uirinal lIilK. Hi' aee.iunt of it is 
taken fi'oiu that of an Itali.m seuljitor named 
\ area, who examineil the temple at the time 
if, was exeavated. 'I’Ik' huddinL;' uas ciicular. 
as were all the tem[des of the Smi and Fire. 
In the eeiilre was a statue of Mil hr.i iu wliile 
iiiaihle. rather less than four Let iu lielpht. 
Jt stood elect upon a olohe. out of wldeh a 
hd'pent issued, the emhlem of hie. tv. ini d iu 
numeiotis lold' loutid the hod\ of the ileiiw 
The hod \ of the 'tat ue Was th.n of a m.in. and 
the li'.ail w.is ihiit of a lion, oi-e <•! iho'cis 
of tl.o /odi'd. The two h.ilids pra'jn'l i \\ o 
kc\s pl'cssi d eh se to the hle.i't. to iedii .ue ll e 
poll's jiowcr (i\ci’ the t\io he mi' j’! d t -. and 
his solar orio ill. ° Around li'm was suspo.di.l 
aeiicle ol liiiiij.s in lepiiliir oi der. appau l.t ly 
made of baked taith. What was n inark.iMe 
in tlic'c lamps w.is, il,at they were so aii.um -i 
a.s to turn the side wlindi pave the bant to- 
wards tlie statue •. and this seem - to -i.-iw th.U 
tlicsc anci, III people knew tliat the p!a i i ’ s v. 1 1 c 
npaijnc ho bes. and deiiied ihcir l,cht In m 
the Sun, the central orb, aroiual which tl.ey 
revolved. 

On a has-rclief of white marl le in th-. Ca iiie, 
of the ^’ilkl Albaiil at Lloiuo is ivpre- . nti U' .i 
saeritiee to the ned Iilitlna. In the eentie it 
the ofoup is a \oiith, or female rinure.’ atliiid 

'ri,,. p,-.y 1- ,i!- > tlio w. ll-ki.imoi e'l I'.l .111 ot . 1 , lulls. I r 
tbo Sim w no v.lm U u ■ miiu. k- tlie u.it = o: ii_.it 

’ ,-V' i-oi iiiar to SVii.ri.i'louuu 

“ KroOl tile tUalMMIlo it la nut tuay to ll't.l'ln,uu 
wlii.jU, 


in the manner in whichtlie Houians lepreseuted 
tliose whom tliey wished to delineate as foreign 
deities.'* This figure has a peaked or so-called 
Phryuiaii cajt, ttowdup hair, a loose robe w ith 
sleeves reaching euiiy to tlie knees and euutined 
at the W'aist with a broad oirdle. tight treov- 
sei’s elow'ii to the ankles, and pointed shoes, 
Boili the tin'll t trowseis and the pointed shoes 
recall the dre-s of eertaiu natives of India in 
the preesLUt day. Ic is standing over a pro- 
strate hull, hohlino- t’.ie head of the animal 
with the lett baud, and thrusting' a dagger into 
its Ihiuk with the rinlit. just above the 
shoukler-hlade. Iu the foreground is a small 
doo, whde a serpent iu an erect position 
sieiiis wan hiiig the eoni'se of the dagger, and 
near th-j .serpeut are two scorpions. Behind 
and to the lin'ht ot the princi[ial hn'uie is a half 
moon, while a hiiuiau head and luilf bust with 
loiio ll.)wiiio- h.'cks i.s within it. On the left 
of the ecutr.il lig'ire is a l.ii'ge bird, which, 
jadniut:' from its ht-Mk. is meant either for a 
h.i vvk or tin eagle, (hi the .same side, hnt still 
fiulher to the left of tlie sjieetator, is ar.other 
human hea l w Ideh i.s more iiiasculine in cha- 
laeier than either tif tlie othei'-, a'-id which 
r.iav h.iie heeuintendel for idithra himself. 

'Ike wi’.'-hip (.1 i'.lithr;! in Fiirope was not 
iii'i'i'ud to li ,!y ami Biveee. to.' the (d'oeks 
e, inly ii't".' Imad ir in thos..uthi'f L'rance 
In ihe inU'e u 111 ,it \ihs is a .'''o. or tci huicallt' 
sie.ik.no a J/,,, ef white inarble (PLue 
ill. lie'. 1 . p. Go abo\ e). '0 most suikiiig bit of 
-I ibiU le. and called a statue oi Ztiuhia. Thu 
hi ,id is w, inline', the lieek ai.d shoaldeis alo 
fa-t of a man, the arms are kt pt close to the 
li.i'ly h\ the folilsol an eie .nm '11' snake. Ijetweeli 
liic cutis ,.t wl ic'a, ihtie in numl ii. '^i-mal of 
the s.u-i- ci the .'cuii ic .ire ill'’. in c cosha'. 'le. 

ills' (iiiisf's'nt sc'Liln'.iucs i.beie lie s cl ibed are 
1.1. 1't in to . - 1 til o' tii.d insi 1 1'.c 1 1 \ L‘. Ill Csieh 
I the pi"-,.: e oi /i!i..cd 'i .i.s sciteS t-o 

us t!'.'t o.i.l'.ra. v,.,s a ^uu-cimI. and we 
.'.'e iib.e ai'o l-y L 'S.'.niinnio' them to eomieet 
til-' S-i. ko with S'.in-'.corsiiip, the s-ipe-nt 
pi., lie ail 1. lip. .''-all ' p.U't in each i’.st.incc. 
c.o. -Lire, I'.n I tin.ikc-woiship aU'-i t'iie em- 
ll-tii, ol c_._h, a.e mi iiiL'itcl v l-Miiind up 

-' 'i '■ ■ i ■ w ■ w-i' .li-i. -i'l-, 'ey ii. m to il.illn; 

U' 1 'P‘ Hill "i \ - 

■' 1>1 t ' il.l'. ‘ it ■ 111 -' I'f All;'. \V ill. It 1' kHmV.-n to 

h . i ••11 .1 VO a typo of 

cv.'u..iit'~litU.CO to tlU:j 0.1 y 
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together, subtle links and fine gradations 
uniting them almost insensiblj' in some cases. 

In India, the votaries of the goddess K ill 
consider that it is acceptable to her that they 
should Lvalk on the fire. If they are sick, 
they say, “ Oh Kfili, ilotber, only cure me and I 
tvill walk on fire in your holy presence.’’ 
Some have supposed that the Hebrews of old 
caused their children to pass between two fires. 
Others again say that they waved them about 
in the flames, whilst the worshippers of Mo- 
loch danced around or leapt tlirongh the fire." 
Amongst other heathen customs, St. Chrysos- 
tom blames that of lighting two great fires and 
passing between them. 

In Xorway, Brittany, and even in the British 
Isle.s, traditional u.sages are still ob.-'erved which 
serve to connect fire with Sun-wor.ship. On 
Midsummer Eve, on the hills near and round 
Throndhjem, bonfires are lighted at .sunset, 
which at that season of the year is about 
II-.'IO P.M. The whole population turii.s out to 
assist at the ceremony of kindling them. A 
barrel is fixed upon a polo driven into the 
ground, filled with shavings and otlier com- 
bustible materials, and its posiliim most carefully 
adju.sted, so that it may point e.xactly to that 
part of the horizon where the Sun will .set on 
that day. 

In England, the 21st of June, or the lougo.st 
day, used to be a great day at .'^touelienge. 
I hear it has now degenerated into a dis- 
orderly assemblage, but it was formerly the 
custom for a large number of persons to as- 
semble annually at dawn at this spot, in order 
to watch for the rising of the sun, which 
on this particular day can be seen from the 
centre of the circle of Stonehenge, coming up 
exactly over the centre of a huge stone at 
some distance from the rest, and called the 
“pointer” stone, and striking its iinst ravs 
through the central entrance on to the so- 
called altar-stone. Thi.s custom has been 
quoted by one writer as an obvious proof of 
Sun-worship in the original constructors of 
the circles, and he adds the fact that at noon 


I on the same day the “ jiointer " stone appears 
j as though set at an inclination similar to that 
I of the gnomon of a sun-dial. 

In the county of Connaught, and in other 
: parts of the south of Ireland, it is still the 
] custom to kindle fires on St. John’s Eve, which 
I are kept np till sunrise. A friend, who, when 
I qnartered in Ireland, had frequently been an 
I eye-witness of this scene, told me that mothers 
j on such occasions are in the habit of giving’ 
I their young children a kiml of baptism of fire. 
; He himself had had infants thrown to him 
1 through the flames, not once onlv. but manv 

I ^ - 

I times. The people call this ceremony Baal- 
j tine-glass, or Baal-fire-bhie. The title of 
] BaltLngl.-is (now extinct or in abeyance) is 
j but a corruption of the.so words. The ivomen, 
; my friend addeil, prefer asking gentlemen 
! to catch their children, thinking possibly that 
i they wilt be more gentle with them than 
i one of tlieir own class in life. He also said 
1 that he had quite recently made inquiries 
j as to tvhethcr thi.s enstmn still survived. 
: and was answered in the oliirmativc. At 
Youghal, Conrny 'Waterhn'd, every year on 
iSt. Johns live, the inliabiiant.s light innnerons 
Wood-tires in different part-, of the town. Each 
; person, or one member of eaeli family, seizes ii 
I buriiiiig brand and riiu .1 with it to his house. 

' If lie arrives at his dwelling ivitli his torch 
1 alight, it is an omen that the eii->ning' year 
1 will he a h.qipy and pro.speioiis one to him and 
I Ids; but .should it be extingiii.shed, some dire 
, calamity -u ill, lie thinks, fall upon his family, 
i The new brand is then p»nt in tlie place of 
■ honour above the hearth (the sacred spot in 
i all ages and with all peoples) and the one of 
j the previous year removed and burnt. 

I ■ in. 

; The 

I Some have held the .S'cusb’/.-a to be an 
I emblem of the Sun, and otlier.s, again, .say that 
I the arms of the cross reprcM-nt two pieces of 
i wood and are typical of Eiie, showing us the 
[ way in which fire wa.s fii’.st produced by primi- 
i tive peoples. Two crooked sticks w'ere laid 


'' [The ceremony of Jhnn-t/n.t t,-. still very popular j 
among' the lower or'lers of Xorthorn Imiia coLi'i.'t'' of ! 
jumping into a fire ainl tivu'.lmg it nut. It i- done with | 
a view to escape ^iiako-bite, tlm-o who perlui'ii it being 1 
believed not to be liabi*- to injury from tlm tir?. 

Madar died at Makanpur in IbW A I>. in the r«‘ign of ' 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah Shartp. of J.iimpur il4o2-141n AD) ! 
Eeferencea as to this tire ceremony are Dliiutt, Uates of | 


X-IT. P by Keanmi. I. p. its, ^vho a.hl.- J. -I S B 
1' p 15: 

B ih ehn-l. i-.L; Dnllnt ir'l 1) ..f, ,i JX. 
ill; Ill.:;ii7. (Orn.'vip, K^<r],.<hr: Tr, I. p. 95, 

quote- :i!-o Mn ' f-, - 3 / yj,., 

Herkloth <,! b: oi-i- 

isi.'"., pp l.jS-l.yi. eiyp- t!ie c.-remony in detail.— E d.] 
L^t, ante, \ ol. \ II. p. ITGlf. — E d.] 
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one acro.ss the other, and a hole drilled i 
th ronwh both, in ivhieli a jiointed stick v.as 
inserted anil rapidly twirled by the hands till . 
all were ignited at the point.s of contact. In 
tlie present day, the sacred fire in certain I 


eay, they look upon as upon other natural 
phenomena, vis. as an emblem of divine power, 
but they never ask U'shtance or hle.'siiigs from 
it. Pare Fire-wof'hip aUo exists araoim;' the 
modern Ilindns. Thus it was formerlv stricilv 


Hindu temples is said to be kindled in this ' ft^'^^-ibited to all Hindus to iro bevoiid the 


manner. It seems not improbable, however, 
that tlie Sraftil'a may originally have been an 
emblem of the Sun (as a wheel) and of Fire 
also, both conveying light and warmth. 

The Ft'Jus prescribe the ah:ait]ta or 

and the /taint {aiania suiua) as 
the kinds of wood to he nsed in kindling the 
sacred firc.’^ It is very common, in Southern 
India especially, to see these two trees 2 >lanted 
clo>c together when youngs, so that when 
grown older their branches and foliage become 
entwined. The Hindus style this “marrying” 
the trees.'’' In this manner, Trcc-worshi{t be- 
came in a way connected with Fire worship. 

Both the (iroeks and Romans, down to a 
late period in their jirinutive history, used the 
above- described method of procuring fire. 
They found that the pijrkaia or lower part wa.s 
bo.st made of certain softer kinds of wood, | 
such as ivy {dins si/lceslris) ; whilst the laurel, 
thorn, or other hard wood was to bo itreferred 
for the irijpan'ai or drilling-stick. 

Tyler in his I'lirhj IL's^'V-^ <</ ^FaiJdid men- [ 
tions that the Eskimo kindle a new fire by a I 
Tory similar jn'oeess. They mo.st imihahly see ! 
nothing .‘^aered in the performance, whereas by ' 
the Hindus it is regarded with feelings of : 
great aive — feelings extended to the element 
itself by the ancient Persian Ulagi. who denoted 
Fire, which they considered the father and hrst 
j)riuciplc of all things, as Zardusht (Zoroaster) 
had taught them, by the word lab or ha/i 
signifying ‘father.''^ Their modern representa- 
tives, the Pars! jiriests of a famous fire temple 
in Gujar'it. boast that they have cherished the 
sacred ilamc of the ancient Pev.sians unextin- 
guished for SOO or hUO years, i.e. ever since their 
exjmlsion from Persia by the Muhammadans. 

T1 le Pai'sls, however, say that thev do not 
worship Fire, and mnch object to be called 
Firo-worshippiers, but they admit that they are 
taught from their youth up to face some 
luminous object whilst praying. Fire, thev 

See P oT/ 't Xnten ninl (Jeeci’e.'’. Vol. II. note 77. 

See Fauj'ib ^otes and Q'lerieSj Vul. II. note 8G1, 


Indus, or rather, jirojierly sjteaking. the Kdid 
Pdiii, or Black IVater, as they call the Indian 
j (or indeed any) Ocean, into which the Indas 
j empties itself ; hut I was solemnly told by a 
j Maratha Brahmap that this rule is now relaxed, 

' and that Hindus may do so if on their return 
j to lliudust.m they worsliip Agni or Fire, saving' 

! Certain jirayers to it, and giving alms and a 
: fea.'it to the Brahmans. The man who told 
I me this was in Government emiiloy on F'Jd 
I a month, and he added that if he ever went to 
Europe it would cost him about Fl'JU to he 
re-admitted into his caste on his return, as the 
ex[>enscs of this are in proportion to a man's 
known income. 

In India Hiudus bolnng'ing to certain sects 
are in the liabit of tracing one or more fig'ures 
of the Srai-tilcii on the outer walls of their 
houses, but I cannot recall ever having seen 
this symbol in the interior of any modern 
Hindu tomjile or shrine ; nor yet have I ob- 
served its present use by the Buddhi-'t- of 
IN estern Tibet, Knunwar, Sjiiti, or Cevlin. 
This was not tlie case in ancient Buildh'.it 
times : c.;/.. the IdcaitiLa exists as a '-o-e.iih. I 
mason’s mark on some of the stones of the 
famous Buddliist tope at Sariiath near Beiiare-, 
and it is twice re[itated on stones in the inteiiot 
of some cells surroiiuding the court-yard . i 
the L.'il Darwuza or Red Gate ilosipie at 
Jamuntr. whic-h have evidently original! v form- 
ed j'art of old Buddhist buildings.''' 

On the oeeasiun of a marriage amongst tin 
Hindus, it is customary to send presents 
sweetmeats, Ac, to the friends and relaliog- 
of the contracting parties. These are jilacei! 
on trays and covered with an embroidered 
cloth. The tray and tlie cloth are returi.ed 
to the donor after the gift has been removed 
by the person to whom it is sent, and after 
lilaeing in the tray a small piece of money Inr 
the servant who brings it. A similar custom 
prevails in Sjiain, (or did so till very recently j, 

Tlie pame doctrine ■nvu<^ afterwards inculcated by 
Anaxaaora" the Greek philusojihcr. 

editorial note at the end of the paper. 
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and on tlie occasion of a H'l' or " namiiig- 
du', '’ cakos and sweetmeats are ^eot ar. anged 
iu tins very nianner. I po'-^e^s two or three 
ot the cloths u^ed in Spain f"’- covering 
the travs. Tliev arc bordered with old lace 
and have conventi.mal flower dc'ig'ns and 
various wonderful animals worked upon thorn in 
coloured silks. Inlte the Indian embroideries 
of the same nature the material whieli forms 
the o'roiirdwork is white Imcn or cotton 
ch th to.d th.e emhroidciy is exactly the s.une 
on I'o.h ,'ides. One of my clothe has the 
>ro-.?7.'' many times re])ealed upon it. On 
an o’.sliua'.v cotton pocket Imudkerehief in 
(oeireli I aho saw the sanu' symb"], lormiug 
ir~ only ornamentation. I ti ie'l.hiu iu vain, to 
proem e one such, aial even faded to a^eertaiu 
x. bm'e tlieV were manufactm-ed. bif. kind 


' Roman villa at Beading iu the Isle of Wight, 

I and the form of it ^ known as the doable 
Sun-snake of Seundinavia, exi.-ts on an Ae'ham 
stone at Pen Arthur iu South Wales." It was 
' also apparently iu iwe iu liuoland in the r'„o«e 
for when (in Isso) examining tlie aitieles 
in the Treasury of the Cathed’Ml of I'aleuei<i in 
Spain, I .sa.w two splendiilly embioidercd altar 
froiit.ds, which were said to liavc fornierly 
i belonged tij the Chuich of OM St. Paul's in 
I Lojiilon. and to have been sold into Spain by 
, Henry I HI. On caeli is rL[)re.senteil a ]'Or- 
tion of the Church, and on one of them, which 
depieta the crueilixioii, a soldier of the Iloinaiis, 
or ot one of their allies, i.s lioldinu' a standard 


on whicli are cmbroiilcreil 
, eutv.-i’ifd. forming a '■■ci'-' il-a. 
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stainjiL'd on the clay tvjiilo it tva-s yet soft. 
Plate 51. fies. o and 4 show an oniaiiieiit iu 
l■ai^ed hilvei'-« oik on a lance In’onelit a few 
years au'o from Japan l>v the Honhle James 
Saiimarez and now in Iris Japanese villa in the 
Island of (iiternscy. It is identical witli a form 
of the Tri-l-' h ilonred in cut 101, in Kamerllerr 
^Vursaee's llaii'lhvA- or Doiihli Ait. Plate 5^. 
lio. I I is especially intercitine’, as the S'H-tA.-a 
is licre suirounded hy half-moons iu vaiiotis 
positions. It is from a i\[o=aic pavement found 
at (Inhhio in Italy in Ioso_ 'pjiL' ,y, lias also 

lieen found on a Cliri-.tiau ti.mb with a Latin 
inscription, discovered in 1879 hy Arniclini iu 
the nc'V c.ttacouih of .Saint Ae-ncse ;it Rome. 
Ro.ssi. the pleat Ch.ri'tian areha‘olopi.sl. say,s 
that this iii'cription lielonps to the secimd 
centnrv of oiu' era, and adds — '’Peih.ips lhi.s 
is the neiat ancient cr//,,' that Las 

been found on (.'hristiau monameiits.” 

(In eompafiiiu' the re'ults of the nrave and 
Lop liiuls in Xoia iy, 1 tenmark, ami .Sweden, 
it would .sum that tiie is mo,-i laie 

iu the hist -named, and most eomnion iu 
Xorway, and that Sun and fire symh.il.s 
Lecanm ili-u-id in the two Litter coi.nliiis 
alieuf llw l\\ ekth cent u;y. -that is to - i .ih, luc 
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ill those couutrie.s ; and from the simple hak 
hjri {crii.i: ijann.iaA’) or I'Sviisti/ra, became the 
double snake, and finally the Trifl’elt, after it 
had lost one of its arms. 

A tolerably convincing proof that the 
ancients a-ssociated the Snake with Fire is fur- 
nishetl by Plato V. fig. l.j. It is an exact 
copy of a brooch found a few' years ago in 
excavating a Roniaii Camit on the Saalburg. 
near Frankfort -ou-the-iMainc. Each of the 
three arms of the' Trhlcoh'. or eiuu-suakc (as 
Professor M'or.saec calls it) is here re|jreseutcd 
with a serpent’s head. Fig. 13 is a ScustiJai front 
the same collection, enclosed iu a rim of metal.’ “ 

Professor Xewtoii, iu a lecturo delivered iu 
December l-Sc.'! on the luonnmeuts of Lyeiari 
art, alludes to an interesting series of Lyciau 
silver coins, which ho refers to the period 
between flic oijinpiest of Lyeia under Cyrus, and 
the overthrow of tho Persian dynasty by 
Alexander. lie says that these coins were strutde 
1)\’ a number of aiit.moiuous eitie.s, and are 
inscribed with their names in Lycian character.s, 
and that they have on one side tho curious 
symbol called tho fri I’l' ti a rcKembliug tho 
ilaiix Thi'cc-legs. lie is of opinion that the 
coins beloii'ged to a [ieo[ile wli 'so oiigiual name 
was Treniihe. a ra.-e iieluiigiiig to tiie Aryan 
family, and who weie afterw.n'ds calL.il Ly- 
ei.uis. An.'iher r.tco calleil the Solymi were 
a Semitic p'>''[do, and iuhahitcil Lyci.i cou- 
tcmporaneoU'ly with the Tremihe. hui were 
driven h.iek into ilie moiinlains on the east and 
norlli frontiers, and in the end the Tremihe 
hecaine mixed with the Clreek .stlilers along 
the coast. 

Ill 1879 when I w.is at Loh (the capital of 
L.idak or IVc^tei'ii Tdiet) a caravan arrive. I 
with carpets from Aarkaud. I cueerly sei/ed 
this ('[iport unity of j.'.uvliusing souio geniiiiu' 
Central Asi.tii eirli'ts aivl seeuri d Sume on 
whieh tho 'f. . ;uti'odncsi.l in tlio hordei'. 

Plate 5’L figs. 1 and •'>. represent a portion i f 
the border and the eeutnil mc.lalll m of one of 
my purchases. The border, I think, gives a 
hint as to the oiiein I'f the ce'eh.ated (ireek 
key-pattern aii'l the me'l.tlliou i.s also very 
interesting as the oulv instance I have hitla'rto 
met with., in w hieli I lie .s. h, s assnuie,! the 

form of the double S'i:i-si, ike of 8i .indinavi.i. 

ll.;ve tint it,- .lit', at Kl'er - ? ti 11. C. 
tiee Piute I. liy. i!9 ie CG alove. 
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XoTE BT Capt. Temple. 

A good deal has been made by the English 
mythological school of writers of the fact that 
the Christian Svastil;as point to the left or 
westwards, whereas the Indian, including Bnd- 
dhist and Jain Scasfil'as, point to the right 
or eastwards. Letting alone that the right 
in India is southwards and never eastwards, 
the following observations on undoubted , 
Buddhist Scasfil^as will probably go far to ! 
settle the theories built up on the pointing of 
the cro-is fi/JjoL In the I/iscrqitums jr'nii the 
Cave Tehiples of Weftern ludia, Bombay, 18sl, 
are given a quantity of clearly Buddhist Square 
Pali Inscriptions from Kttda, Karlo, Sail.'iwadi, 
Jttnnar, Ac. Many of these contain SVusLVtas j 


at the beginning- and end, Knda Xo. 27 has 
at the end Ft; but at the end of 22 
which occurs again at the beginninu- and end 
of Kurle inscription.5, and beL'-inning a!rl end of 
Junnar30,at thebeginningof Junnar.'). 2' t 2'. 32 
and 34, and at the end of Junnar 32 ; whi ic Ft 
occursat the beginning of KiKla 30 and of J unnar 
G and 27, and at the en.l of 33. The forra-f^ is 
found at the end of the Sailaw.ldi iiiscrijition, 
and at the end of Karle 2. In this la.st 
example the thickening of the ends of the cros.s 
is probably due to the method of ene'raving. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the pointing 
of the f<r,isti/ca was not duo in Pfdi inscrip. 
tions to its position, nor was it in any way 
constant. 


GULLALA SHAH. 

BT THE RET. J. HIXTOX KNOWLES, E.R.G.S., M.R.A.3., &c. 


One day Gullfda Shah begged the king to 
escuso him from the Durldr, as he wished to 
go .shooting. The king readily assented, and 
ordered several soldiers and hoi-.-es to attend 
him. About the middle of the day, when 
much excited hr the cha.se, the horse on which 
Gullala Shah was monnted van away. None 
of the other horses could keep pace with it, so 
fast did it gallop; and so Gull.al'i Shah .soon 
found himself alone and far out of reach of any 
help. At last the runaway horse .suddenly 
stopped, for its legs had been fastened by an 
invisible chain. Perceiving that his horse was 
rnvsterioii.sly bound, Gullala Sbab dGmountod, 
and taking his bow and arrow climbed tbo 
mountain bard by, to see whetber lie eonld find 
anything to shoot there. A little way np he 
discovered a small pond, upon the banks of 
which grew a tree, then one mass of blos.som. 
Under the shadow of this tree he sat to rest, 
and while ho sat a monkey approached. He 
determined to .shoot it, and so made ready his 
bow ; but the monkey, guessing his intention, 
made a great rush and dived into the pond, 

* Not at all nnfairylike procedure: rf. aeconnt of the 
“Fairy Princess Slildipasand'’ in WiiJe-O". ike Stones, 
p. 30. 

- There does not appear to be the sliehtest connection 
between this part of the story and that of "■ Pancli Phul 
Rani ’’ in Uhl Dtrcaii Riq/s, 

’ In a native court the door-keeper has considerable 


roi,i p. SO.) 

much to tlio di.sappointmcnt of Gullala 
Shah. He remained looking at the pi, ice 
where tlie mtinkey liad di.sapiicared, expect- 
ing every moment that it would njipear 
again. 

But lo and behold ! presently- a beautiful 
girl, wearina a eo.sily necklace of pe.irls, came 
forth, and walking ^>p to Gull da Shall kissed 
h!m.‘ Gulliilii Shfih was exceedingly iistoni'-hcd 
at thi.s, hut being very good and holy he did 
not lo.se his presence of mind. He n'-ked her 
who she was, and noticing that sho he-ifated to 
answer, he threatened to slay her if she did 
not tell him quickly. Being frightened sho 
said : — 

“ IMy name is Pahj Phiil,® and my father is 
king of this country, which is fairy-lanil. I 
have been good, and tried to do good, and every- 
body loves me. When I was very vonng my 
father intended to marry me to the son of his 
chief door-keeper.’ The hour was fixed and 
full preparations made, and hut a few davs re- 
mained before the wedding-day, wlion the chief 
door-keeper’s son went to play as usual with 

iufliienco. inasmuch as In- his ir iu hi- power to civo or 
deny acee— , to hi- chief. Tiio-e wlio iiave read C'lin- 
ninuliam - H> ''tore "/ f/,. Si kh will remeiniier how Dhvan 
Hinwh, K.nqit limo-h’s iior,i--keeper. used tlie imiuen-o” in- 
fluence which this pn-uioii cave Iiim, for advancing 
family interc-sts. Llh^tm 8ineh afterward.^ became a 
Raja and recoivod Punch as his principality. 
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Ills cunipanious. Tliev jiLiveil 
1 '’. one boy preten'led to be tlie kills’, aneklier 
pneteink'd to be tlie ll'';//-, iiml othens took 
tbe 'oa;'! of otlicr s’I’CM'; ottieeis in tlie State, 
kaeii one was .sunpo-ed to talk and act ac- ■ 
eoriliny to Irs pait in the play. That dav 
ilu; (loiH’-keepev s son was voted kmif bv Ills 
] 'lay mates, and sat in the royal place. While 
iliev were thus plavinc file real kini; s sen 
passeit h\', and .seeiiio' the state of the came | 
h, " cursed the bey. ’lie tlee-railed from faiiy- 
1 and,' lie slid, ’ami dwtll ainony tlie common ■ 
iii'ople.' On aecorint of this cnr.so the door- , 
kaejiir'.s S'jii soon dieil, and was alterwards j 
born ainoiio- the eonimoii people.'' A fenude 
v’onip.oiioii told me ot his death, on heaving 
of w iiieli I I'ceame very sail ; for I loved the son 
of the door-kreper, and am determined to > 
I’lari’v nol'ody but him. d'he king and queen ' 
and otiiei's inive tried hard to cot me toehango . 
my mini’ I but I have reraaiuod .steadfa.st. All 
iny time has heeii .sjieiit in doino- good, and in 
intei'viewino' holy men. To-day I came hither 
to worship. (!)iie day it luqipem'd that a very 1 
lioly man arrived here, whom I loved very i 
innrli. and I thought to have met him here i 
aL’’inii to-day. Ho seemed vi ry pleased with me, ; 
iitnl iisi'd to give me wh.itei'er 1 asked of , 
him. Once 1 asked him to tell me how I : 
••onhl again see the door-keeper' .s sen, nlio liad 
been boim among the cominoii people, lie , 
told me tliat lie knew the lad, and that he was ' 
calleil ( lullala Sh.ih. and tlnit 1 eonld seo him ' 
if I was very careful to attend to lii.s instrnc- i 


* Tlii' Lrair.A al-o oilif-l an-l i' vs-ry iiopnl.u* 

in K,i imr. It U ii.’U'.nlly i-y four von 

Foiu* Lttl'.* I'lv .irovi'l.'rl. oi \\lu-*k th-' l>.irk on 

011“ '•nl'’ i' p' “Itbl ort. Any (•»} til-.* f'tiir oi.il ir*ni t!ii*o\v 
idr-«t. If on-' ''bouM tlirow ti)-"*. -rifk-'. '■» tn.tt tii-'V ..11 
fall uii til ‘ b<uk -nil-, tin u In* i- ti f 
kill'.'': but if imr. tl'“U th-y nil fy .’inl ibrow till '•nni.'* 
oin- finally '•uci • -"I'. Tin* n-- %t thin i- t*> iinil ‘>111 tho 
Hi' who t iuu .v- tin.* -'‘nk- - > tliat om.* of thorn 
i.Jl- with t)i ' h nk -i h- r.’i ’ -.t *1 ' V ;•’* ‘ 

-I wy, 1 - .1,,. (I'lit i] . 11' ! n 

1- l-rM.'l ,I til thn-f. ' I. -^Iv. -i ■ ' ■ an 'h."A’ : 

ii -n. h'- iM hr 1,^ i;,,- 

i-‘ n !■ i w'ta til.-- link Ml - n.. t. a iIml irlu-i t h.i^ 

I. fiiil sr/j ’n kvov. 11 thi* I’lj.i! 

diirl. i.~ hronifl.t 1 th.^ Kin^ 
'I' V -A- ha '■ ■ 

!> .h I ' 

<• ar.iJ. n ' a--' 'I'-i'i n -alta t ’ y ai ' i- .t tin f," 

1 h’- 'i;' t’ ; h .1 • j ' ' ' ' W li- »ioc lia-^ 


ti'fii.s. Oi coiirso I tluit I ■\voiiliI be. 

‘Be careful,' he eoniinue.l, ’and ronsider well, 
for the king will liiiiilcr vnu bv strong chainis 
au'l ill other ways.’ He then gave me a pearl 
necklace of such great virtue that no chariii.s 
can aifect the wearer, which I am to wear 
coutinually and guard patiently, if I wouid 
acL-oiiiiilish my purpose'. After t'liis I went 
back to my honso. On the first opportunirv 1 
told my father of all tliat 1 had heard L’oneerning 
GnlLil.i .Sh.ih, and lieg'ged him to arrange for 
our wcihling as soon as possi’ole. The kit g 
looked very troubled when he heard this, ami 
ciurcatcel mo to think mi more about the vonng 
man, cspccLilly as he was iiow' one of the 
coiumcu ]>eopli-'. Such a thing as our mar- 
riage Could mit po"'dily he, as it wouid biing 
the whole of fairy-laud into contempt. But 
I was resolute, and so the king spoke sharjily 
to me, and I answered sharjily in return, and Icit 
the palace in a groat rage. This is my history. 
0 friend ! If you can do anything to helji me 
to discover anything about Gulhila Sh th, do 
so, I iinjilore you, and I shall be obliged to 
you f'lr ever. ’ 

Here was a strange coincidence I Gulhila 
Slrih told her who ho was. and kissed her. 
.She recognised him and taking’ his liaiiil said, 
” T have found my long-lost beloved. With him 
let me ever dwell.'’ 

Holding each other's hands they presently lett 
the pond and came to the place where trr 
horse was standing. Both mounted the liur.se. 
wliich was now quiet, and rode back to ti.e 

Ihi'U the ii-";.’,' fils him the whole ewe aa l pnni-a- 
ui'-at hi- to he lutli.'t.sl ou tlr' erimiual. Thi-i i-i tlie 
leo-t :li'iu-niy pi-o'e ul the wlioiu .'".e '.'e a 

Bi'hlir.l eje/'li 'I'lii'j'Jt tui’." i the kine. ’’Gi'. o 
him B.tne.'li 'Ouuou.’’ 

The e .i;,’,-kiek, the prisonef’-hiUteek-. ortliekinc -ay- 
"hi "Briug a J'lg in 1..-. 

j'l lee troin L.i-la.k 

T’ iilc - ^*’a' I'-i -on i -fo.;': 'i-t ji ■ ■ '-vitO.r; 


' i,, ir', '"i /.e 1 1 ” T ik I eat tlm '.'ill lie. 



' ’I’ll" uuivofal belief in mct-'mn-yei'.'jti-i neep- out 
here — hln " 
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;ittenclant.s and the other hoi'^es whieh the 
kino- had sent for an escort, and then retarned 
to tiullal.i Slnih's hoti«e. 

( )a arrival Gnllala Shall introduced Pahj 
Jhifd to his other wife. The two jirince''es 
.leenied "lad to sec one auolhLr, and for some 
time li\ed toetlher nnost hajipily. until uue 
(l.iv the first -wife asked Pan| Phul to "ive lier 
file [learl necklace.'^ Paiij PIiul .-'.iid that she 
e, uld not do 'O : for it was the protector of 
her life. Slie cnild never take it olf ir-na her 
iie.'k. The fn-'-t wife aa-dn and a"aiu nr"ed 
her i'ei|uest, and }iroiui~ed as heautilul and as 
eo-iiv a pearl necklace in exchaiip'e ; or if 
P.ih] Pliid did not care to "ive it, or cxeh.i:)"e 
it, she inio-lit lend it to her for a while. Hut 
Paa'i Phid was determined, and refused; 
lothiu" could persuade her to p>art with the 
pearl necklace for a monient. Hy rea'Oii of 
this the first wife "ol very aiiory, and went 
and told Gullahi Shah of their niiarrel, and 
lieu'Ced him to C'et the necklace, and he lu’o- 
mised to try and do so. When Gnllala Sliili 
asked Pauj Phi'il for the necklace, .she refused 
as before, saying- that it contained the secret 
of Iier life, and was a cliarin to her amiiiist all , 
daiiqvr.s, sickness and trial.' ; deprived of it .she : 
miuht liecome .'iek and miserable, or be taken 
awav from them and die.’ However, (iiilliili 
.'■'hill would not be denied, and .so Paiij Piuil 
for verv love of him handed it to Inm. and he . 
gave it to his other wife. 

.-^ooii after this Pahj Pliid suddenly dis- 
ap[ieared. On discoveriii" this Gull.ila Shall 
and his lii-st wife.together with all the hous-.-lioId, j 
mourned and wejit. ■' SS h.-.t have we dom- I 
erie I they all. Pof a trifle we h-ive le-t our ' 
I'-vely Pauj Phul. Ibi'V obedient she was m , 
hi I' liusbaiiil ! H -OV iiiis'*l!’..sli 111 tile liiiL-e . ■ 
li'.-..' kind and hwiim- to c -I'V "..v Ari'. aiis. , 
\', i.v u I w'e do Tills tl'.nia" iv e u,,>0 e.i-.l'e I Ine j 
li'- itli of cm- d.irli lie' 

,Vs for Gnliaifi rsu.ih he knew not wh d t-i do 
I'.-ii- "rit.h .ird wept ilay a-id iiietit. .ir hi't. 
ih .ron„hIc r.'ui'U i-.it and ,!h he iVt-- min-ai to 


'ver 'tiHi’-P-ie l' J- ’ 

W -t. il i - a \ V •• I...... >-• < .1 • L 

f kii'j ip 'P y t.' ' . 1 ' - ’ ■' 

ly to J ll'h-Jl. aL iL. IaH li 'I 'llL tl-'-i 

r.y 1 ..•.'-"ii.'.'-/ <" K'l-I ii-'i i ' • . 


leavellie [dace, and to go and seek the tiower,', ii. 
search of which he e.immeneed his wandermes. 
The ki-.i'e'. seeiu-e- tint he wa,' geltiii" wv.iker 
and thiuiiL-r, eoii'cnted. and gave him money 
for his jnuriiey. 

Accoi’dm-e'ly Gull da Shill staited. and on the 
sc-cond d.iv re.ielied the monutaiii in tairy-l.inil 
wh'_ri he li nl lirst met Pauj Phul. He eliiii'o-d 
hi_’her and hi-eher. till he arrived at a eertai: 
path, al-e.e' wliieli he saw two nn-n conuiee 
t.i'Wards ii.m. Tiicy hapnciu-il to Iil tvoserv.i it- 
of tlie cliief of tairy-land. T'lie ilfi-.o- 

h-id no s.iu to e.iiry on hi- name, anil .so lii- 
w i:e h cl asked liiin to send men into the dis- 
tiiet with i'l'ti letioiis to brine' ''Uok with them 
such a \oiuli U' she could couceiiienlly a-lopt 
as her .' ui Tht-'C men liicl been w,i ndeniig 
every w lii-re, f.i ' and wide, and bad tm’ as \ii 
met w'tli a likely person. They were now 
slai'ciiig and in great despair, but tliey ilared 
not to retaru to the ir.ct//- emp -handed. 
When they 'iiw Gnllali Sii.ih their Ills* 
tii-uie'ht was t'l eat him. b'lit afterwards, S'U itio 
timt he was clever and handsome, they derioed 
to take him to the llh(,;o', So Gnllala Shah was 
.sei/ed aiiil t.ikeii to the chief In'iiiso in 

tile- fairy city. Tiic twe> si't'sauTs luclcnihd 
that he was the- sou of a fairy, wlio -la.s asister 
of the U’wri/-''- wife, though she did not kiciw 
it. 'j'he chief ir«A,', his wife, and evi-i \ boi ly 
who saw (fiilhila Slnih, were ideased with him. 
and tli(-re-fore henceforth he abode in that 
hoii'C and Was i M-i-y w here reeogni.'e-d as tlu 
heir. 
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03 ilie kiiiu' had Llcu very angiy ^vitll ]iis 
il'iayhter. Paaj Paul, who had formed an 
attaL'hiiieut for a jier'on named Gall. da Shah, 
one ut the lomm'Oi |ieri[de. and rtlnsed to he 
niari'ied to any otiier >he had run 

away, and lor a hnio [ime there Were no 
tiiliiie' of her, — no (h.iisht .3he liael been ij'viuu- 
to iiiid that eoinmon nuiu. — but the kjiia' had 
eansed her to letniii Ijv vi'.tiie of a nio^t 
]). Uem eh irm, and now a ti.rribie ptini^hmeiit 
auaitid her. Her b. idly was to he turned ii'to 
w oM h 1 and piaeC' 1 pnbhely in a eeitaiii yardmias 
a warninw to other t'aliy daunliiers not to do 
likeu I'o ! 

IhiaoiLi' tlii3 Gull.d'i Siiah experi^ueed u'leat 
el'iUeiil’y in ]..eepiiie hi' 'sainlenaiiee. “Here 
llun I' I’a'.i I’hn!."' he Mild wrdn'n hiin'elf. 

s 30011 as .'lie e'ave tip ttu‘ ptarl nts’klacc’ 'lie 
lausl have been hroueht hack to licr fotnitrv, 
and now she is pi rliaps sulhrino the teriiMe' 
(.on.seipieiiee.' of lay lolly. Soirow. a hundred 

M ilTi iW .' 

.•\t h'lL'th, however, he so far overeaine his 
fetdiiios as to a'k the ll'arir if tliei'o were no 
imuiis of .savin”’ Panj Plihl from the dread son- 
tenee. The W’nz'i .said there were. If Gullalfi 
Shah eould eouie. hum the wood; n lloiire to 
iislies. tlii’ow the a'lie.s into the pond in the 
tnid'l of the o.inhn where it w U'. then she 
Would liteoine her roinier self .ejain. 

(lull.'da Shah was very pleased w heit ho hoard 
this, iiii.l presently, wi'hii.o’ the 11 a;//’ good 
looht. retiled to his roi m. A'o slei-p. however. 

( losed his ( 1 e s. His mind w as far too e.Kciteel. 
A' so 111 as he was ipiite sure th.!! ;dl the in- 
mrittsnl t!u house’ w'e”’e li'st ashep. he’ went 
foith soiii'lv to I’a'j I’hub' oardeT. huinr 
her woid.n e’iioy to .d,.'. a-’d threw l'' ■ 
ashisinto liiop.ud. I’lleoily he did. I'd', h' 
a,' d 111 liobl ' J’.Ui I'l i'll (■ • ...’ fo'-iii looki'iu as 
he b.ni '. ell lie ' t.b.a. 'bo ,i o 'I'edt out of oie 
(0 iior pi nil! on the j'H '-..nl ai ; ■ 

” My ( W!i de .if, .'t.' -..M i : nlbil i Sli.ih. ” 1 . w 
ei'i'.lid 1 1, IVo 1 ooli oi - ,y iddv wn bod .I'f > ll.iVO 
i.w' ' y- II .11 ibis I,-:, i r Lore ^ me. ’iiid 'iiy 

tn.it ' m o.iiu. i.-i. 1. ve me an .in- I'l-me ...d 

wewi! V 'I. 'bn' ,1 ' ,iy il.t , ,[i d. e i’.', ,n Jeel-lls. 
ev' 1ni iiinl ol '. miv iw.ii.nii’d Ir.tliei’ 

can’ '■ m ' y n. 

I’,' a I I’. ‘.I 1. pin 1. ”I foT-givo ymi. di tr liiis- 
ban i i'.o ’o e . w. b yon is e,,; in lav p.iv.u”. 
tor I f on... . ii sail piwei eowr me; witliout 


^ ruy L’liai’iued pearl ueeklaee I cannot thwart 
him. dVherever I miu’ht waiieler, he would 
cause me to return truin theuee ; and then 
my case wouhl be worse tliait before. Xow 
go, I heseceli you, lest you also get haim ; and 
jii’ay that the king may have nierey on me. 
when he liears that I have b'eeii restoieelto life. 
Away quiekly. my elearesi, to a place safer fur 
you than this."’ 

(inlh'ili Shah then tohl her all that had hap- 
pened to him— how he liinl w.tnilered about in 
sv.P'eh of her. and w'.i' now tin' adopted sou cd’ 
the chief II 'I'.ir of that eoiintrv. w ho eeinlided 
ever_\ tiding to him. lie would see her ae-ain. 
lie said, oil goiuu' away, aud even if the kine 
still w'lslieel to punish heu', he would get 
TO know a remedy, and come aud restore 
her. 

The followin'/ morning wlicn the royal guard 
saw that Pauj ITiul was alive again, they went 
and told the kiln/. His Alajesty was greatlv 
surpi’ised and sent for her. As soon as .she 
appetired, he said, ” IIow is it that you have 
come again to trouble n.s f He you a serjicnt 
and find a home in yonder jungle." pointing in 
a certain dlreetiou wliere was a jiin/le, thick, 
inlrieate. and inhabited by wild beasts of vari- 
on.s kinds. A^nd it was so ! 

T'hat eveiiiin/ when the chief lUcc/r returned 
to his house, (iidlah'i Shah heard all that had 
happened. “ Strange.’’ he said. “ can anything 
now be done for the prince.ss ‘r or must she for 
ever remain a serpent f" 

” Yes, there is ;i remedy," replied the lUittm. 
“If Ciullfd.'i Shah e'.uild get to that jungle, di/ 
a cave three yards deep tuul l.u'oad enough to 
aill.iit two [leoj-le. tind imlke a eovcroig with a 
hole in it for the mouth of the cave : au.l if 
ties lie v-'i-e oi walk ahont the lur.gle 
e .Hill/ ’’ 1 ’’ll- ' I'iml. i i 1,11 tU Si,;',h lu le " .ind 
tb. n /> h.iek - lid liuu hmisLii up in tlie 
I’.’.ve — if lie Were to s;,i,-tle ullon..l to all 
I'lC'C dircil.i ■■ — iheu Pa fj I ii'.'.l w Uo is i!"W 
a '.'I’pe it, t. .11 e'll her w.-v iulo the cave 
tbri,u.^h til.’ li' le i 1 t‘i ‘ c III- . ■ ’/ ; ai. l ‘.Imie i' 
a,., till r tiihu. a,'- •, ■. ■. li l.e miisl r. min be.’ 
l I u 1. if., lo eiil ■ it’ ,1 ' !..',.ih of il o 'll, .lie as 
("ill s' ' i'l ibis . e p ji up 11.1,., li'lle 
pie'-i'. ('■!’• fi.k;. e dl '1 I'.nm. i.biee tlij.ii in i 
ii.Oiii.iert'i.e., l.'-ii’ iliii. to till 1 . I'o 111 ilu’ 
malsr of I’afii Pi. id’s p, : h u. and t.ie" li: •••'■ 
the.n inio the v , ter. If a ',1 tbese i ..str. i ’.u '.■* 
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were carefully carried oat. Paiij Pin'd would 
emeri^e tliencc in all Ler former beauty. ’ 

When lie heard this Gullal.'i Shah was 
much comforted. After a little more conver- 
sation he wi.shed the mini'-ter c'ood-iiurht. ■ 
Xo sleep, however, came to him. He was far 
too elated at the pro-pect of heintr able to 
restore hi.-, beloved to her foiraer self and of 
soeine' her attain, to wi-h for ■sleep. As socm 
as he knew for certain that tlie 1! aw r and the 
others were fa-t a-,lecp he left the house and 
went to the jiiiiii'lc, Tiiat niyht he only fived 
oil a place for the c.ive, and then returned to 
his room. On tlie follov.iny ninht, armed 
with piekaxc, crowbar, spade, and other neces- 
sary implement'' he ao.iln vi-ited the lUnii'lc, 
and dut,' a cave. He also made a covi'iino- for 
the cave and a hole in the coverinu'. He then 
went out.'ide and ciilldl for P.iiij Plud. P;inj 
I’htd lieard her name beinu' callcil and ciimo 
in the foim of a snake, as soon as (.lull.'da 
Shull hid re-entered and shut himself into the 
cave. She wouicl the creaier part ot her 
boilv in through the hole in the coveriiiL;'. and 
Oulh’ilii Shall cut off as mnch of it ns not in. ' 
side the cave, and then choppeil it up into 
small piece.s. Thc'C he carifully gathered, 
find pu'liinit buek the coveriuo, took them ■ 
with him to the pond in Pauj Phul's garden, 
where he threw them into the water, and — ju.st 
as the Wnz'n- had said. — Panj I’hul apjiettredin 
all her former beautt’. Gnll.'ila Slu'ili drew 
Lor to him and kissed her. They talked long 
and lovingly until the faint streak.s of dawn 
warned them to make arrangements to leave i 
the place. Xeither of them wished to bo ; 
separated from the other, but what were they i 
to do ? It was time for Gnllalu Shah to | 

return to his home, if he did not wi-h the ; 

ira:h' to discover his absence ; while Paiij Phiil 
could not leave the place. She tried to do so, 
but without avail. She was hound by tbo | 
hi. hs chariii over her to remain there. And i 
: hr V parte I. ■ 

fi.ihVri Shah hastened back to the Hhir’r'.s | 
1,1 ’ ■c. and orilv j’l't reached his looia m time, j 
Y- .ihha an hour or so some of the pooicr folk, ' 
e i' T to their l.ibourg, jjasscel by the place ; 

vri. ■ o P.iuj Pliul was sitting Tliov were \ 

\t'i v much astonished at seeing her, and went i 


ami informeel the king of the iiiawer. When 
His Ilajcstv heard the news he sent for ir.e- 
chief Uhwf;- to take counsel with him, "Do 
you not think,'’ he’ said. " tint ( i nil il'i >iiah 
has been hero and done this thing 'r" 

■■ It is initiei-sible," re’plied the " for in 

the first [il.ice how cemM he get here 'r and then, 
how Could he, a crjiuinon man, oliiain th'.- power f 
He must bo gre.it to liave done thi-. a’ ll in 
favour with tliC goiis. — a thought nor to 'ue 
entertained for a moment.'’ 

Pafij Pliid was a’gain summoned to tlie kmg^. 
and ihls time w.is turned mto a go! len na.I. 
whieh was immeiliately givt ii to nne of il;e 
attendants witli instructions to hammer it into 
any boat,'' tlitd eh, meed to he ju-r tlmii in 
cour.se of construction. The attmd.inr took 
the nail and (i.vcd it into the tiisi In at he -aw. 
On reaching home the U'lii'r hafhed, iiml tlun 
called for Gulh'ila Shall iis usiml and toM him 
all the news of the day. 'When ho lieuid that 
tlic pu'incess h.id been rcrstond ami tigain 
metamorpl!OsedGul!-iLi.'’ih,iIi as.smiu'd an evpri s- 
sion of great .snrjjrisc. " Ft is strange," he 
remarkerl, “ that the king .sliould li.ive chosen 
a golden nail ns the form into which to cli.iiig'o 
her. Surely .she can uci’cr again lie re.'tored 
from such a mctamnrplin-is ns thi.s'r'’ 

" 0 yes, she can,'’ said the Uarb' 

“ Uow 'r" asked Cltillila Shah. 

“ Well,"’ replied the irriw'/'.'' if GulLda Sln'di 
could by any means arrive here, and get into 
that boat, in one of the side.s of which tlio 
golden nail i.s fixed, and could discover th.it 
nail, and then having exti acted it, were to 
file it smtill as powder, and throw the tilings 
into the pond which is in the midst of Ikifj 
Phul's garden, — if he did all these thing-, — ilicn 
Pauj Phfd would return to her former -hape 
and beauty; — and if sbe was tliis time rc-tored, 
then henceforth the king'.5 charm would he 
powerless to do her harm, it would have 
expended itself. ’ 

This was ciiougli. S,, p-.e'mtlv thi' li.o;,- 
beiiig laie the ll'nio-' timl CluiDli sin g j- ,,, 
their slccjoiig ro.'.iii-s. Wli ni ■ h. ri.l ,,f th'- 
radical cure (iull.il.i Sli.ih igm-,! g,, tli.in 

an ordinary ititcre-f, iln ugli in h', lieear lie 
was incxprcs,si!jly gl i I. On r.-iu-lsing his roceji 
he said aloud, "Joy. jov. liio rime has come-. 


' MbatiiiiS’ a Ku-n.iri ilrer-oorit 
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I will go once more r.nd i'e-.torc my dailin”-. 
Ilcnccfiuth the charms of this lianl, wicked 
futhf’i’ shall luivc no iidlncnce over lier.” 

IluWfVei'. Gulld.i Shah did not immediately 
start. He thought it hetter to wait a avliile, 
tintil all excitenieiit and interest about the 


princess had pas-ed away. For .several months 
he jiatiently wnitid. and then one day ho asked 
the ll'it.'/ "s’ V ife to allow him to go and visit 
certain placts. that ho wi-.]ied very mtich to 
see, and to get also the 11 i tc'.'’ permi--.-,ion for 
the journev. He added that ho was now of 
an ae'e to take eai'e of hiin.self. and he did not 
like to / e/' <ady of tlie countries about v.ddeh 
tlie 11', his fatln r, liad so lully iurermed him. 
Tlie ll'r-.'/'.s wife was much jileased to notieO 
this spirit in tlie youth, hut she lie'-itated to 
irive h.er sauetion t'l the requiwr, hecuise the 
wav to s eaie of the ]ihu'es was exceediug'ly 
datigerotts and the hardships uiieudurahie : and 
esjteeiallv St) to one v.ho hail been Itrougiit 
tiji so gently as In'r a lop'h.' d .son, (Sullil.i Sh.Ji 
\\ as resp a t fullv imligtrint at tliis reply. 1 )ra w- 
itig himself up to Irs full height he s.dd with 
intense e.irni siuesS, •' 'What, my mother, shall 
the ehiet ll'co'r sou he deterred hy dillienlt es 
and liard'hi[is r .\. s irry yonili must 1 he. if 
sueli 1 show mys If. lltt'er f.ir that I ]« ri'li 
l.iv tliein. than t iiat 1 shoal I veiittire heiaalter to 
attain to t li ■ p 'st of eh I f 1 F c.;,' of this iiiichty 
and grand king loin, us my f.ither haK nv' do. 
f’ear u >t , my nn U her. hut let me' go. 11 at ever, 
if von have any t ilisinati, I pray you give it 
me, for wliy should 1 iuniece".iri!y suli’er f 

Kni.'onrage I hy her son s uohle reply the 
Tru-n'r's wife coiiscntid to his going. :nid gave 
him her slgnet-riug, s tying, " Slnov tin's ring 
to the lire, wdienever you may be in any dilli- 
cultv, and two ,7, hois will appear and Imlp yott 
out of it. Slie g.ive him, also, ahundaiit money 
for tlic expenses of tlie proposed jouruty. 
The W'lrJr too, was pleased, w lien he heard 
from his wife of Ids son’.s enterprising and iit- 
quii'iug' disposition, and aceedeit to his tvishes. 

.Vs wall he suppo-ed Clnllaii Sh.'di started as 
rp.tieklv as possible. After tiavelli.ig for rmue 
time, one day he fotiud Llniself being ]i;iddhil 
along in a river ho, it. in which was tlic golden 
nail. His '"iuick eye soon cli~eovevod it though it 
w;is much tarnished and almost eveludtd Irom 


i 

I 


i 

I 

1 

I 


GulL’da Shill heg-ged the owner of the boat to 
make him one of his hired servants. Thc- 
inaii agreed, and suoti Cuill ala .Shall was working 
th ■ Jr.-Idle as if he had been accustomed to 
til 't sort of thing all his life. Thus he eon- 
tmu. d for several weeks, until one dav he told 
his masrer that he had had a dream during 
the tiiglit. In thl-s dream tw o men ajijseared 
and jilcreed the hotloui of the boat with 
sjie.iis, so tliat it was broken, “p know,” he 
a-idcil, ■' [],p interpretai 1- 'll of dnauis. Some 
enemy of yout-s lias jil.ienl a elrinii here F and 
if that ch.ttm is allowt-J to remain it will sink 
the boat '' The nni'ter of the boat was vert 
frightened when la’ heard this, and entreated 
Gnll.'da Sh.ah to try and discover the malig- 
nant ehttrni. Gulld.i Sliali sai-I that it was a 
very diireriilt task, neve rthek 's he would attempt 
it if the owner of t'nc hrat would ju’umi.se 
not to inform any one of the matter. The 
owner jirorni'ed. .Vi-d, then Gnll.ili >11, 'di went 
to a lonely place. ;ind kimi'ed a lire, tind when 
the fl.uiies arose, he shi.-wcd them the signet-ring 
of the 1! wife. liuinediately two Jinn^ 

appoared, ready to do whatever uiiglit be his 
hidding. Gnil.da Shah I'-nlo them to bring 
tl'.c b .,d nj) on l.iiid. 'J'br-y obei ed. and then 
Gailiia tii.ih putlled out t he golik n nail, aft-’r 
whiek ke ordeted the two .h’-ovs to put the 
h'-ai ba, k into the water. Ik now wmt aiid 
s'-er.-'ly showvii the gohkn iiail to Ills master 
(111 seeing It tin owner of the bjat wuis grealh 
astonislied. and thanked God. f u- graiitin-g him 
siieli :i Useful and chvrr servant. Gnbiiri 
Sh.dt kejit the golden nail h.y him, and in a 
little wliile. having assured Ids master tliat all 
would go Well with the h,;>at, he asked for 
leave of ahsciiee. whieli was reatlily gratited. 
He tlieu returned h_\ the In Ip of the eliarnied 
signet-ring to the house of Iris adoj.ted father 
the chief U'ur-'r. The irm-i's wufe onlv was at 
home, lieeaU'C it was the time of the I'a/iur 
and she wcleomed him like a fond mother. 
Soon afterwards the tVii-'r came home, and 
Iheii there weio great rej lieings in the house 
The v.diuie city, ak-', s, imd Iniercsted, and 
a. i-ounts of ( luli -.1.1 Sli -h and his e.vploits. and 
il '■ gri at tiials ami dii’i.-uiri. s v.d.ieh he had 
ovet'emno by virtue of the si .. lit t-ring, were 
ii[ on the liiis of i vei'V one. 


Bi-’-ht bv a gre It lieam. tliat ran along tlic si-le Tu a day or two Gull ill Sli'tli rubbed the 
of the boat. F)isgul.siiig his real ehar.teter ' gohleti nail into the thinnest of filings, which 
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lie threw into the pond in the midst of Paiij | 
Phul's garden. No sooner was tliLs done ] 
than Paiij Phiil became herself again and 
stepped out from the pond. They both 
kissed one another and cried, — so glad were 
they to meet again. They tohl each other 
all they had experienced since they last met, 
and Pahj Phul declared that now she could 
go with him wherever he wished, and advised 
him to wait there till she had heen to her 
room (which had remained untouched since 
she last loft itj, and had taken such jewels and 
dresses, etc., as might prove of service to them 
on the way. GulLd-i Shah ag^reed. and Paiij 
Phul went and quickly returned with jewels 
and dresses of great worth. 

Then they both turned their hacks on the 
fairy city, and started on their journey. TTiey 
walked fa.st and long before re.^ting. until they 
arrived by a pond of water, clear as crystal. 
Hero they tarried awliile and ate some food. 
While talking togrether (.lull.d.i Shah told Paiij 
PIiul of his great desire to get some of the 
beautiful flowers which grow in a certain 
garden on the sea-shore. TTiis garden, he 
explained, containeal twelve tliotisand flower- 
ing trees ; each tree hud b.-eu planted liy a 
fairy-priiices.s, and was worth twelve thousand 
rupees. Uii hearing this Pahj Phul said that 
she could obtain this desire for him, and any 
Other desire that lie might choose to pi-efer. 
But only she could get these flowers fitr him, 
for the princess of the fairy-conn' ry, wliere 
they grew, had never shown herself to man, 
and therefore- would in a .see him. 

In a few daws their wandeiings hronght 
them to the sca-.shore, elcsc by tins wonderfal 
garden. Here they hired a certain vessel which 
was anchored near, and as they sat on hoard 
that night Pahj Piiul gave Guilil'i .'sliah a 
heautiful pearl necklace, and told htm to go 
immcdiatelv and hang it before the light of a 
lamp in a .secluded room in the side of the 
vessel. .She also told him to remain in that room. 
The good of this was that .several other heautiful 
pearl necklaces would he obtained by those 
means. Gullala .Shalt did a.s she had advised. 

Meanwhile Pauj Phul disguised her.self in 
man's clothes, and pretended to he the servant 
of her husband. She then ordered the ship to 

® Cf. -J p oi; *’ F.iitliful 

Joltii/’ the ■^hich story en passaut coiapuro with that of 


ho taken elose to the garden of the fairy 
priuoe.ss. On its arrival thither the jiriiice.ss's 
attendants came and ordered them to take the 
vessel away, because the princess wished the 
place to be kejit strictly quiet and private, it 
being her wont to walk along just that part of 
the sea-shore. But the master of the vessel, 
GullalA .Shah, and his sham servant, persisted in 
! remaining, saving that they had many great 
' and precious thlng.s on board ; and so from fear 
of thieves had anchored the vessel in that 
place. Thev would not remove unless the 
king promised to refund them whatever losses 
' they might suffer from thieves and sneh-like. 

■ who would stirelv come and beset them in any 
^ Ollier place. When the king' heard this he gave 
I them permission to tarry there for the night. 

! The following morning- Pahj Pliiil took stone 
; of the ]tcarl necklaces, which had lieen made 
! ns lias just been ex[ilained. and di.spla\ed tin m 
to view near to tlie priiictss's garden. Pre- 
sently the joim-ess's female iittenilaiits came 
down to the water to bathe. ^Vs soon as tliey 
.saw Pahj Plitil. they a-ked her who slio was. 
SIio tolil them that she was the servant of it 
very weiiltliy fnuler, who was loi hoiird the 
ship. He was ('Veecdingly good iind li.'.d some 
very great treasures, espteially .some peail 
neckla-es. tlio most costly and beautiful in the 
whole World. AVlu-u the at teiidants heard tins 
they naturally desired to see these g-reat trea- 
sure.s — and Pahj Pliiil was tody too le.idv to 
show them. At the sight of the beautiful pt-ai Is 
I they were very much astonished, and eiilriatetl 
; Pahj Pill'll to allow llioiii to be eariK-d to their 
I royal mistress. This aKo was readilv granted. 

I The princess adfniired them so much that she 
; would U'lt piirt with them ; hut told licr 
; atteiidaut.s to Inquire the price, and to g-ct 
several more like them— as manv as the 
merchant could .spare. MTicn the.se otheis 
I arrived — a great pile altogether, — the princess 
I determined to go ami see tlio niereliant ; 
i "for, ’ thonglit she, ‘-he mast be a verv grt-at 
I man to possess all the.se costly things." Ac- 
; cordingly closely veiled she went to tho 
j ship, and arriving theie asked Pahj Phi'il, the 
1 supposed servant, wdiero his master'.s room 
was, as she her.self wi.slicd to bargain with him 
for tho pearls that she had selected.® Panj 

“ Pkukir Cuouu,” I'^jlL-iaUs of pp, 17-;2. 
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Phul was hoping for this, bat she did not wish 
to betray anv special interest in the matter, 
and so said that the princess could not see 
the trader, as he had performeil a certain wor- 
ship, and therefore could not see or talk with 
any woman. 

But wliv cannot 1 see the tr.tder r" urged 
the princess. '■ I am a good woman and have 
never seen a strange man. Surely he Would 
not be dollied by my presence." 

■■ Ho would not see you," alls^\cred Pahj 
I’hiil. '■ If 1 took you to his room, he would 
onlv bo angrv. He would never slmw hiruseit' 
to you.’’ 

On hearing this the priuecss becaim- mmo 
desirous than ever of seeing this strange man, 
.She Wiiiild go alone, she s.iid, aii 1 thus no 
res[) oiiNibility wouM rest on BahJ I’liid. Paiij 
Pliiil said nothing, .so the priuces.s went alone 
and knoeked at the trader’s il lor. lie did not 
open it, but answered from within: "I eare 
n it to sL'j any strange woman ; an I .so cannot 
lot you enter." 

The princess, however, would not hear him. 
'■ W^hat for h’ she .said. ” I h.ivo never seen 
the face of a strange man I am a go id wo- 
man. Let mo in. I am a g‘m 1 woman, and 
wish trj b ) m trried to yon. This only is my 
desire, ^\'hy .sh mid wo not see one .uiolher 

Being thus piV'scd the trailer i.[>eued the 
door, and they saw each other, and love eame 
with the sight. Tliey t.ilke 1 togetlier foi' a 
long time, and the trader sluiwed her all Ids 
treasures. Then the princess left, full of 
ali'ectioti for the strange trader, and full of 
amazement at his gre.it and cxeei ding trea- 
.sur.i. -\-S sitoti as she reached the [lalaee -he 
told the king where site had been, uud what 
she had seen, and how she had fallen in live 
with tlio man, and wished to be mari'icd tit 
him. The king, bein;g a very indulgent and 
gfiii) 1 father, promised to see the niau, and the 
next moriiiiig went for that pui’[>i>so to the 
ship ^Vheu lie saw the trader, — liow jileusaut 
ho was, and of such good speech, and .so wl^o 
withal, — he too accepted him in liis iieart ; and 
on reaching homo told his daughter so. The 
princess's joy was unbounded. Uou' much 
sho looked forward to the day ! and what 
oreat excitement there was in the city at the 
tlionght of the approaching marriage ! The 
wedding took place, and was celebrated with 


great grandeur, as belitted the rank and 
wx-alth of the king of fairy-land. 

For some time Gull ila .Shall lived within the 
palace grounds and prospered exceedingly. 
However, ho did Uot feel altogether ^ati'lied ; 
'll one day he told the jiriiieesS all about 
liim'elf, — wdiv he hail come there, and how' he 
tvi-lied to get the down I's and return to hi' native 
couutrv. The princLss repeated everything to 
the king, and u.'ked his permis'ioii to take the 
twelve thou'iuid lloweriiig trees and accom- 
pany her liLi'b.uiil ; and to this the king con- 
seiited. Prep.iratii ms for starting were at once 
commenced Twelve tiiou.saud carts w'ere got 
readv for the tw'ehe thonb.uid llowciing trets. 
and other arr.iugements were made for the 
tiansport of the trea'iire'. that were given 
them !)v t’;ie king. An eitormou.s company of 
troops and ekgiluiuts, also were placei.1 at the 
disjiosal of the illustrious eouide. At length 
the hour of departure arrived. It was it mo.'t 
sorrowful occasion, for they were both very 
iiiueh beloved. 

They first visited that eouutry whci'C 
I Guild i Sli.di got his lir't wife. The king 
was intensely glad to see him, and gave him 
a splendid hoU'e to live in. and all else that 
he reipiiied. ( i nil da Shah stayed there for a 
little while, and then, I icded w.t li nn ne jiri. sent', 
departed. Tiny Hex! went in the ihreeliou of 
( In ihda Shill's i ovn country. It w as a Img and 
ihliicult joiu-iiey, but they all reached the city 
walls in safety, ami pitche.l their c imp oiu- 
.side the eily. thinking that so biidden an advent 
’ of sitcli an imiueiibe compauy i several thousaniis 
in .ill. bes’dcs ehniliant'. In u -es. and other beil'ts 
Would much iiu'i mveiiii nee the penjile. When 
tidings of tlieir coining reached the palace the 
king was much frightened, and sent for his 
chief irct.'r and other advisers, to ii'k wliat 
he slinuld do to ap[',ea'e tins great kii.g who 
had now arrived: " for .surely," he .'aid. “so 
gre;it and powerful a king has come hei'C oii 
no other aeeoniiC tliaii tor war. 

The ehu-f W'dzir well considered the matter, 
and then replied, “ 0 king, send, we pray you. 
vonr beautiful daiigiiter, and let lier arrange 
for peace. AVho knows wlicther or not this 
great king will be captivated by her beauty, 
and so we lie saved .' 

■■ Alas, alas replied the king, I have 
already given away niy daughter to the man 
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^vhc> sliall f-r.ccOLil in f.OTaiiiin'^ tin; i’jn crii"j: 
tiees. ALireover, my tliain’litr-r lia« i-cfn.«eil , 
several times to marry any man, no matter 
liow c’reat and vi^e lie may Te, exieji; tliis 
]'erson.’' 

Tims vcrc the kin" and li;~ ruivi-iers oc- 
cupied in couTCi-'-ation, ^v]ll;n riiillala Sli ill, 
lutvin" arrane'cd liis cani|) l"r the i'i"lit. tocjk 
off his "1 ind and jnineely eh'lhe', and ]nit on 
the racue'd p irnients of a h'-c'far, and tlins 
a”raveJ ivenn foi rli into the city ivitli the 
t o'elvc thou-'and liowerin," trees. He ordered , 
the drivt-m t'l take the carts straiHit to the 
p dace, ivh'le he hirn-clf went on ahead. On ' 
arriving there he sent a tin «sa"e hy the watch- I 
man to t'lc kin", sayincr. "H.d yonr ma-ter, , 
the kill", to command me, for I am lomo with , 
the beimtifnl 11 oweriii" trees from the "ardeii 
of the kin" of tlie fairic'." I 

Stran"c that tlii« iness;-i"c slionid have 
heen delivered jii'l at the time when the 
kin" ail I lus lords were l ilkiii" tihont iho'C , 
do.vcrs, hut £0 it was! "Wli-'n he In-cd the 
words tin' khi" did not hclieve till' waieliman. : 
bat th nieht th it he was mad. The irav/V and . 
other '"I'eat o.li 'ial- iireseiit also thoiiulu that it 
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carpet. T'luis lie remained for several inimires, 
perfectly silent, '■ I' this the man f ' In tl.oi."]it> 
on whom I must hcslow my-hclovcl elanehterf 
Purely, the man v ill not presume to a-k f.ir 
this tliiiiy 1 will h.indsomcly rew.ird him, 
and then Im lorn "o.” 

" 1 .. -lO. wie ' ■ k V >r in- rt.,’ , I,,,, ^c'" 

'..p ; L.'in. ■' Mhi! Veil ' e r nre'.t Ed rd in the 
land, .' I r ih i von v o - , 1. v i . li r S ic, an 1 it 



■‘Let not tile k'nr he "''y." lepiied tl" 
the hen'ernr, "I vd-h only far T onr kla jew, "s 
danphter in in.ir’lea'c. In coiiipai'i-on v. iih 
li;r. I esteem all honour and m.eiicy as of ]i tic 
o'-oith. I pray v'on, fr.hd yonr prom’se to me. 


ANTIQUARY. 


The kinp answci'cd, Yonr rcijni.st is year 
due ; and far be it from me to break my pro- 
mise liy refusing it to you. Take my daughter ; 
she is yours.” 

lYbeii all the birds and attenelants, and even 
Gulldi ftbib himself, heard these words, they 
were astoni'heel at the nohlc-miiielcfliicss of the 
king. Fur it would lia\ e been a small thing — 
nav. woulel have heen aceounieel light and 
proper hv nearly every one — if His AlajiSty 
hull refused to gratifv the lir"gar's desire. 

Gull.da .''hah was hidden to go with the 
attendants to a certain grand house ; auj there 
reside fora few days, duriiio- i\hieh suitable 
garments would bo janvided for him ami 
anaiig’euu nt.s made tor the nuptials. This 
done, the kill" and his again conferied 

in council, as to what was the hc't thing to 1 ,(_ 
deme under the ju'e'cnt dillKulties Concerning 
the forei"n ]>oweiful monan h, tihose camp lay 
close to tlic walls of the ciiy. T iny ta.lked 
together for a long time; hut cveiituallw no- 
thin" deliuite having been a"r(ed to, the kii.g 
di.-misscd the Goui't, saying that lie, nlleiided 
only by his W'irJr, Would vi.sit this gi'eat king 
and iuijuife the rea-on of his eoming. In the 
course of an hrmr the king and his Il'erd'. nith 
,n, few attendant' might have been seen pursu- 
ing their way withanvious eonutenanees — mere 
like pilgrims than a roy.d jsirty — towards the 
great camp without the city. 

Meauuhile Citill.il.'i .Shah ha.I siiia't eded in 
eliiiling hi' .at ti ndani s : and ret iiriiing to l.is tent, 
had changed his elothe.s aenin. The king and 
the llV/v '/• did not recognise him when tin y were 
introiliieed. They wire reetived with giiat 
erremony: jireseiits were offer, d,, and the two 
■vi'itoi'S sefite.l in state. Gnllala .‘''hfili opened 
the Conversation by iiirjuiriiig rdl ahout the 
Country and p.-aeile. TTnn the king asked 
V. hr nee G 111 l.d I Sluh had ''om>', and whv he had 
foiiie. Gall da Shah then t-ld him ahout 
hiir.sflf. and how that Ic' had come there in 
oi hr to ask his. the l.d e’s. da'mhior in 
1 iiiri iaee 

-Sola, V. a hi!' do d m ' n j Hod the 

k ] 'i a’. ” f h.i '.a a 1 1 - n d " j - ' . ; , n ' i . . , , ! , 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 r r 

t'l a certain H. "u.'^oa J;, e, u - i ■ , . f n i "w, 

\\ * re it ii.'t So, till if js loiie itiiir v ] om I 
e uld ].rel..r to tl is^if Ha'.e j";-,- mi ire, 
I lies, oi-ii \,,u. for u is widi a sad heart i sav 
this. ' 
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noble, nio^'t righteous king,” replied 
•dn'di. ‘‘ A^oii have done well. Better 
1 should lose your life, your kingtlom, 
1 , than that tou should deny your word. 
- that all the rulers f)f the earth were 
.s yon are ! Then would the people be 
ler, and righteousne.ss and peace would 
lie world. God has prospered yon. Oking, 
lie will yet prosper j'ou. Only continue 
lous for your people and faithful to your 
It'd. Know you now that the beggar, nhom 
lu have just mentioned, is none other than 
lyself ; and that I, also, am that same boy 
vho was known to the people by the name 
of Knari.i, whose father died without an heir, 
and therefore his wealth and property were 
appropriated by tiie crown ; and whose mother, 
in conseiiucncc of this, sought for employment 
from a certain farmer. God was with me and 
prospered me exceedingly, so that I met with 
one of your mcs.sengers, who told me all about 
your wishes. After much travel, through 
which I have bccoiuo learned, great, and ricli, 
I have at last returned to your kingdom, bring- 
ing with me the flowering trees. I chose to 
appear with them first in beggar's clothes, that 
I might te.st your fidelity to your promise. 
You have bct'u proved. Forgive me, I pray 
you, if I seemed to bo wrong in ibis matter, 
aud grant me vour dangliter in marriage," 
Saying those words he caught huhl of the 
king's hands and .seated him by bis side in the 
jilace of honour. 

When the king heard the good news, ho 
was almost beside himself with gladness. 
'• God be praised ! ’’ he said aloud and clasped 


Gull.da Shah to him in affectionate embrace. 
“ Of course, I will give you my daughter, — 
but who am I to promise this thing 'r Ask 
what you will and you shall have it, to the full 
extent of my power.” 

News of this meeting was at once conveyed 
to the princess, who would not believe it, until 
Gullala Shah himself appeared aud declared it to 
her. In due time the wedding was celebrated 
with great o'laf. Gullala Shah fixed his abode 
ill that country, and lived most happily with 
his four princess wives, for Panj Phul had 
long ago re-assuincd her true character. He 
became increasingly popular and increasingly 
prosperous, and in a few years, on the death of 
the king, succeeded to the throne. Other 
countries were quickly conquered, and every- 
thing was managed with such skill and justice, 
that soon Gullala Shah became the greatest 
king of those day.s. All nations did him homage 
aud all people re.S25ccted him. 

Some will perhaps think that Gullala Shaji 
forgot his mother aud relations in the time of 
I his greatness ; but it wa.s not so. He found 
, her outs and gave her a beautiful bouse to live in 
■ and a large number of servants to wait on her ; 

I he also inquired for those who had in any way 
helped her during her di,stre.ss, aud promoted 
them to otficos of great honour. Thus did he 
live, univeisally just, loving, and good. 

No wonder then that he become .so popular ! 

, No wonder his kingdom waxed so great and 
sn-ong ! No wonder that when he died, at a 
ripe old age, there went up from all people, rich 
, aud poor, old and young, a great wmil that 
seemed to rend the heavens ! 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARE.SF. INSCRIPTIONS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., JI.E.A.S., C.I.E. 

jroiii V"l. XIV. p. S19.) 

Dir.nwA-HuDAULt Pl.vie of the AlAUiE.vJA MAnEXor.Ar.ALA. 


(IlAGslIAj 

No. 160. 

This inscription appears to have been dis- 
covered by Slessrs. P. Peppe and James 
Cosserat, and was first brought to notice in 
1864, in the Jour, Bnig. A.?. Vol. XXXIII. 
p. 3dlff., when, in his paper entitled "On a 
Land-Grant of Jlabendrapala Heva of Kanauj,’ 
Dr. Rajcndralal Mitra published bis reading 
of the text of the plate only, and a trans- 


-Samvat 1o.5. 

lation of it, accompanied by a rough and by 
no means accurate lithograph of the date. 
And, with the exception of subsequent dis- 
cussions as to the reading of date, t' Ajenderiug 
of the inscription has roniainp’ '-^ndard 

publisliod version of it up t(5 tl’ uc. 

I now re-edit it. with a litb c 

original plate, which I obtai' 
through the kindness of 
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B.C S., from the possession of ilahahir Paiuleof j 
D i g h w ii-D u b a u 1 1 / a village about twenty- I 
tive miles to the south-east of Gopialgahj, the | 
chief town of the Gopilgauj Sub-Divi.sion of ! 
the Saraii Di^tiict in the Benoral Prejhlency. ■ 
Either " it wa^ dnor out of a field some years 
ago’’ (before I'tbl) by a Diirbwai-t Brahman 
of Chhaprah OJ' tlie ance-tors of the then 
owner of it •• found it in a temple in a ruined 
Musahnan fort in that villac'e” (f 'Chhaprah.’ 
or ‘IMotdiari.’ or Dighwa-Dubaulin "but it 
was So long ago that they did not seem to hare 
any dLstiiict tradition about it, nor to be able 
to give any authentic information on the 
subject,"'’ 

Tlie plate, which is engraved on one side 
only, measures about 1' V' }iy C 4|". The • 
edges of it were ta.sliioned somewhat thieker ■' 
than the inscribed .surface, tiiid vith a , 
•slight dejiression all round ju.st itiside them, ' 
So to serve a.s a rim to protect tlic ' 
wiituig- ; and. tliongdi the surface is iu some 
{)laees a gut".! deal corrodial by i-u-r, tbo in- , 
serijjtion is in a state of e.xcellent jtre.servation 
aliiio.^t throughout; but some of the letters 
are so hopele.ssly lilled in nith hard ru-t, 
whicii it mil iinjio.s.sible to remove, that they do) 
nut shew ijuite {)erfectly iu the litlu'oraph. 

— Onto the jirofior light side of the plate 
ti’fie is .soldeud a thick aid nia--iw si;.) 

V, ith a hlg’ii raised rini all rouml it, ineasur- 
nig about 7" by llj". and 1 eetaiig ular, e.\- 
eept that the top of it is rai'cd into an 
.■.U'etiLd Ja.ak tvith it slight dLjire"ion on cti.li 
s-lo (d it. In the arch tlni- fomnd, theie i.s 
T! e '■rai.uiiio figure, faeing lull-front, of a : 
go.l b doubtks.s the Bhaga\iili n ho is 
laeiit.oiiL'd in the iiiseriptioii ; anil below this. 1 
;,i r( the suiluce of the seal, theie aiv the 
t'Mive bias r,{ wiilirg', a to /. tiansi.ribid 
Ic.ow. Unlike the body ol tbe giant, tbo 
letter^ of this legend on the stal aie iu 
rcii', and. thoiigdi they are in a sta'e of 
e.NCeHent jirc-ci'vation ulino,>t throughout, the 
sji.iees between them are so lilled in with haid 
rust, that it was impos.sible to obtain an ink- 
ii.'.irt'sii ’ them, or to treat them ^ati^fac- 

* ’ of tli** Irulian Aru-. ' 

‘i't 1 i N . Loiiir ''4 *1* K — Ii M:tra 
> j' i.'Lv a J >r»o’ ' j ir ’ I lats*. iiot ' 

? j ^ to] ‘ii.itiDii i i tUu 'I'oi.'haii. r. 

•'t-il.u for r' is.* 

to li Vf cii lit a. uiap 

-^'vwiivru in Benyai. 


torily by means of jihotograpby, 
include the seal also iu the litlii 
The characters are North Indian N 
about the eighth century A U. Thev 
forms of the numeiienl .symbols' of the 
fill- o, lb. -Iti, and llO. The eseeution 
engraving is excellent tliruugliout, except 
the mark for e iu conjuiiftion with eonsona 
both a.' t", and as one of the eomponeiit' of o 
and a ‘I, — ric. .sometiincs a circular broadciii 
and sometimes a decided stmke, at the botti 
of the end of the continuation, to the left, 
the top .sti’oke C'f the eon.-onant, — is oeci 
sioiially imperfectly fninud, a,..! Ge''’a.sionall 
oniUled altogellicr. INIaiiy of the letteis slieu' 
as usual, marks of the working- of tlie tngia- 
ver’.s tool. The jdute is eery nias.'ive and 
.substantial; .so that the letters, though fairlv 
deep, do not shew throug-h nr, the back of it — 
The hiug’uag'e is .Sanskrit ; and the iii.srrip- 
tioii is ill jrrosc througlioiit. e.vcejit for the half 
fl'ikii. evidently intended as such, which ns 
introdiieed in line 14. and recoids the name of 
the jier.'iiu who diew up the eliarler. — In 
resjdct of orthograjiliy, all lliat calls for notice 
is — (If the fill riiiiihhiiyn-ii/t in line.s /, and /.’, 
and /nil II iii/il,iijin.ii ! I in l)ni.s d. b. and ”, 
(2) the U'C of III for I, a. e.g ?iinii iiiliHni, line 
even though the disliiiet form for Im oc eur.s 
ill 1.1, /, i'll, il. Kill; lb: and /.'I; the ihiubling ol 1 
111 c'liujuiii-tiiin wirli ri follocvilig /, e.g'' fultni. 
iiiie 2. and .n.ij' t! m, line 11 (but not in i’i’r''h, 
1.11.) — 1 hud no ojipr rtuii.ty f.t taking- tlio 
nc'ig-ht of this plate : but it is enteic.J in T)i . 
R.ijendralal .Mitta.s notice ics d .1 .--t er.=. 

TliO eli.irtor reciirdcfl m this ui.-crijiimn i.s 
Issue 1 from the e.iiiij', eomjilotc v iili numv 
eoWs, ell jd. ants, Inise.', ehariot', aiid fooi- 
Siildier-., .situated at HI a li o d a \ a ('line 1). 
Then follous the jiaientlui ii al g''eiiealigc, 
repeated in the same nords in the h geinl on 
the seal, to the elloi't tlial tlicic was the illn- 
.strioms Miihiiii’jit I) c v a s a k t 1 d (• v a f I 2), a, 
iiiosc fievoiil uoishipjar of the god H’lslmii, 
Ui.s .sou. begottcTi oil Bliiu il;,.tie\ I, uas (he 
illu.strious iliilviii,a \ a l s a r a j a d (■ v a (I, 
3). a most devout woislr.pjiir i-f the god 

"Jiiir.Ltn, .4- S, , Vi.J XWJJJ J, ::o] 

^ ] i *. lit — fill • ’ !• } f-l'i nci'IirPil bi* 

in till-' iij 'T.} timri , 1 ) 'i tl-' in xt f« r 0" pi li , etrn 
n-ivuii :i. ai HI Ih iic' jf' 'J p r If. <• " ‘e-. \ (,] \ J. p 4 4. 

Tip r*n..unin_'' ;uiHii-. *'..5. I" iini Hi', in tliuir 
tvrUx-s. ur>. ct.li tG t.c LDl.-l.ii tl.ciu. 
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10 kliita-gramas=sa;^r*]Yv-aTa-sameta a-cliandr-arkka-kshiti-kalam=purTadatta-d^vavra(bra)- 

kmade^'a- var j j i 1 6 

11 maj.a pitroh pum-aljhivriddhaye l'"* Savarnnasag6ttra-KaTithninaChclihand6gasaTra(bra)- 

hmacliari- 

12 bhatta-Padniasarava savituh kumblia-sariikrantaa snatva pratigrabena pratipadita iti 

viditva 

13 bbavadbliis=samanumantavTarii prativ.isibbii-=apv=ajM-si'avana-Tidheyai[r*]=bbbutva sarr- 

avA asya samu- 

14 paneya iti iTll) Siimad”-BliAka-“®-prayakta.sya sAsanasya stbir-Ayateh II Samvatsra"' 

100 50 5 MAgha sii di 10 uiva(ba)duliaTn [l|*] 


AX EXGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MBS. GRIEESOX; WITH AN INTRODUOTOEY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON. B.C.S. 

{(.''‘uliiineiJ fi'oyn p. SC). 


Gipsy, — Rom, romazAnis, yapAri, jajiAi-i. nialkOch, 
(Toli.l: Lchiilara, po,=!ha, (As. Toll.'!: loin, j 
(Toll. Tokat); rom, .Psp. M.j; po.sba, i 
roiii, sink.do, iM 8) 

Gipsy-blood. — Kaulo ratti. lEiig.] 

Gipsy-fashiom, after the, — Romaneskocnacs, , 
(Eng.'' ; roinanes, ronu'nd'ire, (M.) : 

Gipsy-fi’llow, — Romano chal, roinauy chal, , 
(Eng.) I 

Gipsy-gentlljian,— Romano ryo, romany ryo, , 
(Eng.) : 

Gipsy L.ANGrAGi:,— Runianos, romany. (Eng.) ! 
Gipsy, of or belonging to, —Romano, (Teh.) I 

Gipsy l.vss, — Romani chi, lEng.) 

Gipsy, one who is not a . — fee Straiigi'r 
Gikdle, — Kiiistik, (P,sp. JI.l; ku^htik, (JI.); 
ki-iwht yk, (.■)!. T'' 

Giul, — R akli. juvii, ehavali, ohavi, chi, (Eng ■; j 
rakli, eliAi. ehei, (dim) chaiori, (Teh.); j 
jaghi, (Teh Tokat ); lavti, (As Teh ; j 
ehai. l Psp. !M ' ; feehore, feohyoro, rakli, 
raklore. sliey, shiy, , M.) 

Girth, — -Dinghi. plana, iTch ) 

Givr, ;iniji. 1 — Don, (Eng.) 

Give .\way, to, — YertiAva, yertisaraTa ; (M ) 

Giv'e, to. — DeAva. (Eng.l; dAva, (Toll. Psp. JI., 

M , M. 7); bede, (iinperat ) ( As. Teh.) 

Glvr, to cause to,— DiuiarAva, 'Teh.) 

Glandlued. — Limalo, linieiigoro. (Tcli.) 
Gla>'deiild hoksl. a.— Xok-eugro. (Eng.) i 

Glanders, — Liui, (Teh.) j 

Glass, drlukiug,~jam. (Teh ) ; stekla, takhtay, ^ 
(M.), stogla, valiii, (M, 8) j 

GLlTTEn, to, — KezoriAva, zerisarava, A1-) ! 

j 

“ This mark of punctuation is uimi-cu-rary. 

ilotre. Sl(,ka ( .Auu^htiiiih) ; the verse coii^ist.s. how- , 
ever, of only one ! 

R. IMitra. failet to ohserve the metre, and read ! 
fr'ina't osijio, witii a note that it was fur -r'i-hha^r 'i, uka, ' 
wlueh ho rendered in bis translation hy "his auspsieious j 
Maje.sty." I 

*' Read samvatsarl, for samvatsirin-hn. — E, Mitra | 


Glue, to, — Lipiava, (.\I.) ; to glue on, lipisard'o- 
vava, (M.) 

Glued. — Lipdme, (M.) 

Gnaw off. to,— ChambAva. (M.) 

Go, to), — -JalAva, (Eng.) : java, Todi., Psp. M , M 7) 
jami. (1 pres.) (As. Tch.); pherava, tra- 
dAva. zhAva, (M.) 

Go BY. to. — XakAva. (M . Af. 8) 

Go OUT. to. — XikAva. (Tch., M. 8); niglarava, 
tP.sp. M ■); cnkliAva. (.\I.) : nashava, (M.S), 
Gone out, to have. — XikliovAva, (Teh ) 

Goout. to cause to, — XikliarAva. nikAl dava.(Tch ) 
Go round, to. — Eukunzhuriava, (At.); phiravai 
(AI. 8) 

Go THROUGH, to, — Skcjdsnrd'ovAva. (At.) 

Goad, — Ghanlu, inomeli. ; Teh.) 

Goat, — B tizno. ^fein.) hiiziT. (Teh); bnzin, (As. 

Teh ): kapra. kapra, hakri. (M.) 

Gobixt. — K)' ro. (dim i kororu. (Teh.'i 
G 'iblet, of or h.donging to. — Koivskoro, (Tch.) 
Goo, — Devel, dihhle, dowel, duvel. dubble. (Eng.) ; 

devel, ilel. (dim.) devloro. (Tch 1 ; huva, 
(As. Teh.); devAl iPsp. AL, Al.Jjdevel, 
del. dii, ( .M 1 

God, of or belonging to, — Devlloano, devleskoro, 
(Teh ) 

God-fatheb, — Kirvo. kirivo, kivro, (Tch ) ; 

nanash. naiiAshu. t'irvO, (il ): kirivo. At. 7) 
Godmothi r, — Kind. (Teh : ; t'irvi, ;A1-) 

Godson, — Zhamutru, (AI ) 

Gold, — Sonakey. sonneko. (Eng ) ; sovnakAi. som- 
nakai. iToh.. At. 8;: zirdlori, (.\s Teh 
somnakAi, gAlpea, (Psp. AI. i ; somnakAy, 
(At ) 


read the niimerieiii syinhob fur tlie year a.s treating 
them apparently as deeitm-.l ligure- and the oymbed fur 
the dav as 7 — 1 am a little uncei-tam about the third 
syuihol for the year : but. — eontr;i-tmg it with the 
undoubted 8 in the date of the following iuseriplitm. 
and comiiariiig it with tlie 5 of the N epal Baudilha 
MS.S. lu cuK. 7 and h of Bliagwanlal Tudraji’s Table, 
aii<e, Vol. Vf. p. 44. — it seem-s to be a form of tha 
tyuibol for 1. 
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Golden, — Sovnakuno, (Tcli.); somnakimo, som- 
nakanfl, I.M.'' 

Gold and silversmith, — Sovnakongoro, riipes- 
koro, ^Tcli ) 

Good, — Btoa, kilslio, koslito, ko«ko, kuslito, 
(Eng ) ; lachu, iiiGtu (comp., 

lachelcr, (Teh.'; gh'eliai. crli'iha fAs. 
Tch ). laohu, (Pspi. M.l : mishto, mishtou, 
lashu, slmkar, (11..) ; lacho, mislito, 
iM. S') 

Good, fsuh.. — Mo^hiyc, moshiva, mo.slnve, (II.) 
Goodness, — llestipen, koshtipon.kO'kii.i n.(Eng.) ; 

lasliipi, (II I ; mestipen, bostipcn, .,Siuin. 
Gip.) 

Goose,— Raclieta, lEng); papiu, jjapina, (Tch.); 
paphi, ;.1I , 11 8' 

Goose, of or helonghig to, — Papiuuigoro, iTch.') 
Gooseberry. — Duriil, (pi. i liurril.iu, tlurilyor, 
(Eng ) 

Goosibibry pudding,— Durrileskie giiyi. (Eng ) | 
Gourd, — Duduin, iTch., I’sp. .M., M Tl. gh'nnJur, 
kundur. (A« Tch I; dcidoin, (M ) 

Gown, — Shuh. shnbho, iEug }; katrinca, (M.l 
Grain, — Shim, i M.) 

Grain of corn, — G iv, iv, 

Grandchildri.n,— Tawuic yeeks, (Eng.) 
Gkandeuk, — Rayiuias. ;M } 

Grandfather, — Puro dad. (Eng.l; papiis, (Tch., 
M. S ) : Ijapir. (As. Tcli .1 

GrANDMOTHITI, — Balia, haho, (dim.) hahoi-c-ha, 
;Tch.l; ami. (As Tch.) 

G RANDSON, — Ongdnl, (Tcil.l 

Gr.apl, — ( pi) Mul-cngris, (Eng.); drak, povik, 
iTch.'i; diaik. iP.'p. M i; drok, nicvu^h, 
(As Tch dnikh, M 7; 

Grapes, of or belonging to. — Drakengoro. ;Tch.l 
Guapi.s, dry, — Cliamik. (Tch G purikd’ch.. M..'S' 
Grape S-ST lli r, ,'dryl, — Porikesgoro, chamiken- 
goro. (Tell ) 

Grass,— Chaw. ,Eng g char, clrap, drab, , Teh ) ; 

ehar, (Psp. M ' ; gh’a.s, gh’chs, ka.s, (As. 
Teh '; ehar, chnr, (M.); char, .,.M. 7) 
Gu.vss, (a kind of) — Lavadui. '.Teh.) 

Gr.vssy, — Drabfngoro, chariald, (Teh.) 
GR.\SSHOPPEii, — Cha-whoktamengro. (Eng ) 

Gr..^yl. — Mullcno her. (Eng. i; mormeutu, (.M.) 
Ghave-shotel. — Horle'en. ;M.) 

Gr.\zl. to, — Charavfiva. (Teh }; ehar.lva. (Psp. M ) 
Grazing, to be nuurishedby. — Chariovava, (Tch.) 
Grf.ase. — Tulipeii. (Eng.) ; iu;iklo, (Tch.j 
Gre.vsi', to, — Makliarava, (Tch.) 

Great. — Boro, (Eng.); hard, (Psp. M.); bhard, 
phard, I M. ) 

Greek, — Balamd, (P.sp M., M. 7) 

Green, — Dele, zelino, (M ) 

Grenade,— Darav, rattvald, (Tch.); khinar, (As. 

Teh.) 


Grenadier, — Daravin. (Tch ) 

Grey, — S dro. (M.) 

Grief, — D nk. dukaihd, ^Tch.l ; zhelo, (M.); dukh, 
(M. 7) 

Grief, to feel, — Dukava, ^Tch. ' ; dnkava, pdsava, 
superisard'ovuva, voytuva pe. ;M ) 

Grief, to cause to feel. — Dukavava, vTch.) 
GkI’cVl, to V. tr.', — Miisarava, ! M ) 

Grievi d. ti> b ‘. — Dnkihiiovava, i^Tch ) 

Geilyld. — Su[ioiTrai, supdremi. (.\[ ) 

Gri.nd, to, — Moariiva, ..Eoy ( = pishilva, (Tch., Psp 
M ! 

GiilND. to cause to, — Pishl.irdva, (Tch.) 
Grindstone, — Asan. (M , M. 7j 
Grindstone, hand. — Pirpiristra, (Teh ) 

Groan, to. — Zhemiiva. .^M ) 

Guo.vt, — Gush, gunish. giirushi, (Eng ) 

Groom. — S tauya-mengro. (Eng ) 

Ground, — P uv, pov, puwo, ^Eng.) ; fdnJu, pddu, 
(M.l 

Grow, to, — ll.lriovava, (Teh ’ ; blmryovava, (M.) 
Grow up, to, — Bluiryovliva, (M ') 

Grow, to caii.se to, — Bari.irilva, (Teh.) 


Gu.vrd o.NLSi.LF, to, — Fcrisard'ovdva, (M ) 

Gues.s, to, — Gd -hiilva. gechisar.iva, (M ) 

Guide., — K filf.i. i M. ' 

Guii.t,— D osli. (M,. M, 7) 

Guilty, — D iolmlo. iM ); nzhilo, (M. 8' 

Guitar, — Y. . ngari, i T. h.) 

Gum. — T. ir, Teh ): thar, (.M., M .81 
Gun, — Y ag-cngri, .Eng.); katli, .Tch.); pu&hka, 
pCt^hkc, pushke, (M., M. 8( 

Gypsy, fee 

II 

Habitadon.— hashipe (P»p M.; 

H.uil, — K ukkudi, .Tch.i; kukiidi, (Psp. M i 
II.MR, — -Pal, (Eng,); bal, jar, (Tch.. M. 71; val, 
(As. Tch ) ; bal, (Psp. M., M ); .see ak,, 
‘ Tress.' 

II.UIR, of or belonging to, — Balald, (Teh );bale- 
neskoe, (Eng. : jariald, i TcIe ) 

Hairy fellow, a— Balonnengro. ‘Eng. ) 

H-VLF, — Pas. piosh, (Eng. I ; ydkpdsh, (Trh.l;nim, 
(As Teh.); pash. pA.sha, yekpash. i Psp. 
M 1 ; (M ) ; pash, (M. 8) 

H.ylfpenny, — Pasherro, poslierro, poshoro. 

(Eng.) 

I H.A.LL. — Komon’us. (Eng ); aulin, (M.) 

H.ell. entrance,— T;nda. (M.) 

Halter,— S her-engri (Eng.) ; a.shvar, (M ) 
i Hammer, Koraki, k ttdla, sivri, ;Teh. ; (a kind 
of, I kakai, (Teh.) ; sivri, Psp. M , M. 8 ; 
ehokan, chokanashu, chokanos, t'iyano, 
vaznald. (M.) 


i Guard, — .-Vrakl v. (, I’sp. .M ;; strazlia. str'5/.ho, (M.' 
(Psp. M grciinco,(M.) j Guard, t.>,— Mbirdava, (Eng,); arak;’iva, (Teh, 
i Psp. M ] 
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Hammeh, blacksmith's, — Taria, chokanos, cha- 
kanos, (Tcb.) ; varia, (M. 8) 

Hand, — Vast, wast, (Eu^',); vast, (Tcli.); hast, 
(As, Teh.) ; vast, , Psp il.'; vast, (11., il. 8) 
Hand, little, — Vastoru, iTeh.) 

Hand-bag, — Travsta, (.M.) 

H.andful, — Bhrnek, (Toh.); bumek, (Psp. M, 
il- 7) 

H.andeerchiep, — Pancrushi, lEng.); cliklo, koznO, 
kosno, tTch.) ; diklb, besmaoa, (11.) 
Handle, — Desto, (Teh , II. 7) 

H.\.ndsome, — R inkeno, ^Eng ) 

Hang, to, — Nasliava, (Eng;.); umblavava, (Teh.) 
H.vnged, to bi.“, — Umblavg’hiovava, ;Teh.) 
Hanging, — L'mlilailie, (Teh ) 

H.vngoi.an, — Nasbimesero, (Eiiu; "I; ushtaleu, (M.) 
Happen, ti), — Resdva. (Teh ); Java. CM.) 

Happen, to cause to. — Resavuva. ^Teh.) 
II-VPPiNL.ss, — Bakht, (II , II. 7) 

Hake, — Kaun-eiitn'o, sheshu, shosbni (Eng); 

shuslioi, (Hun. Gip 1 ; shosln'i, sosi'a. 
(Jim. 'I shoslioni, vTeh 1; gh'aiuliirki. (As. 
Teh); shoshOi, J^sp. II shoshuy, (II., 
M. S) 

Hare, of or belonging to, — Shoshano, shoshos- 
koro. (Tell ) 

Haricot, — llanu.sUeskere Jant, (Teh.) 

Harlot, — Lubbeny. (Eng ) ; lubni, nublt, Psp M.) 
H.vrLot, become a. — LubbenifioJ. (Eng.) 
H.vrlotry, — Lubhenipon, (Eng ) 

Harm, — Do.seh, Josh. (Eng 1 
H.^rnes.s, to, — Kosti/:iva. (Teh.) 

Harrow, to, — Gii'piciva, (II > 

II ASTI , — Hekta, sig. (Eng.) 

Hasten, to, — Pra.stdva, (M.) 

H.vt,— ytuJj. (Eng.'l 

H.VTcn, to. — Kloehisariiva. (II } 

H.vtchet, — Cliiua-inengro, (Eng.'' ; tover, tovcl, 
(Teh.'i; ti.iver, tover, b.lrJ.l, (II ) 
Hatchet, han.lle of,— Bolt.lgu, ,11 ) 

H.vet-b.iY, — S ilruLis. (Teh.) 

Have, to, — Terilva. (Teh . Psp. II ) 

H,v.wk GOOD.S. to, — Kor.iva, (Eng.) 

H.awjsing GOi.iDS,— Karring, ; Eng.) 

Hawking licensl. — Koring lil. (Eng.'l 
Hat, — ICas. I Eng.) ; kas, (Teh 1 ; kas, (II.); khas, 
(II. 7 

H.atst.vck, — Kas-stlggur, i Eng.) 

Haym.aking, — Kas kairing. (Eng.) 

He, — O. yo. (Eng); ov, (Teh.. M. 8) ; hhi, (As. 
Teh.1 ; lo, VO, (II.) 

He-^d, — S hero, (Eng.) ; shero. sero, (Teh.) ; gero, 
sor (As. Teh.); sherO, shoru, ; Psp. JI ' ; 
kepocena, shero, shero, short), (H.) ; 
shero, (II. 8) 

Head, of or belonging to, — Sberald, (Teh.) 
Head-dress, — Kerpa, (M.); iiherno, (Ji. o) 


Head-jian, — S her-engro, (Eng.) 

He.al, to, — Sast'arava, (.11.) 

■ Healed, to be, — Sast'ovava, (II.) 

; Health, — P iapea, (Eiig ) ; sastipe, vestipe, (Teh.) 
Hlalthy,— S astd, sbastu (Teli.); shasto, (Psp. 

M.); sasto, saote vesto, vesto, (11.); 
sliasto, vesto, (II 8) 

: He.vp, — GremaJa, gromaJe. (M ) 

I Hear, to, — Sliiiuava, (Eng , Teh., Psp, il ); ash- 
uuiiva, (II.); shuii;iva, (II. 8) 

Heard, to be, — SlnluJoviiva, kandizava, (Tch ) 
asbuinrovava, (H.) 

Hearing, — 81uiiiaboii, (Eng-.) 

IIe.art, — Z i. (Eng ); oghi, (dim.) oghororl. ung'nl, 
(Tell.); oglu, oiiglii. (P.sp II.'; yilu, yilil, 
odlii, od'i (II ) ; yilo, (II. 7) 

He-VRTh, — V ighiia, (Teh } ; vatro, vigua, (M. S) 
Hl.vt, — T atti-pen, (Eng ) ; tabioipe, tattib6, 

(Teh ) , tattip-e. (Pspi. 11 ) 

Heat, to, — Tapxlva. tattiarava, (Teh.) 

Heathen,— H rislika. (11 ) 

Hl.vven, — C liaros, clieros, (Eng ) ; sukar devel, 
(Teh ): clieri. eheri, (II.); chero, (II. 7) 
Hr.vviNLSS,— Greii, (II ) 

Heavy, — Pordo, (Eng ) ; pard, (Teh.) ; bard, iPsp. 

II. ; bhard, pdiard, adv ) bharcs, pihares, 
(II.) ; pharo, , II. 8) 

Hedge, — B or, (Eng ) ; bar, (11 ); bari, 11. 7) 
Hldge-hoi,, — P al of the bur, hatchi-witcuu, 
(Eng ) 

Heel, — K fur, kliilr, (P.sp II.); khnr, (II. 7 
Height. — V uehipe, (Toll 

IIlll, — B eiigako t,ui, iwifoJu tan, (Eng.); pokla, 
y;ido, y.idn, ^11 ) 

Help, to, — Azhutia.v,i, (.M ) 

IIln, — K anui, jd ) kaniiG, (Eng); kani, (.Sjian. 
Gipi ); kakiii. (Hun Gip) j ; kag'hni, kahini. 
cliiricli, (Tidi ; jiuidri. (As, Teh.); kaini, 
kagiii, kaiin'i. (P-spi., 1I.,( ; kapmi, gayui, 
(II.); kalini, ,duii ) ebavri, (II, 7 
* Hen, clucking,— -Kldslika, (11.) 

Her.— L: i (pu'O. piers \ laki ^pro. poss.). (Eng.) 
Herb, -Yarb, (Eiig.) 

Hirbalist, — Charieugori-). (Tch ) 

IJlhd,— C hirvaJa. herd'iliva, hergeliya, tflrma, 

i 

Heee, — A kai, akoi, aukko, (Eng ) ; atia, akatid, 

' avatki, avatiariiig, ' atdr, atiatar, 

(Teh): ate, inati;!, (Pspi. 11); kothe, 
kotlii, kot'i, koche. kochi, orde, urJd, ordi 
, katlie, kathi, k;it'e, kat'i, kat'he, kake, 

(11.) ; atya, II 7 

Hero, — Yit'azii, voyniko, voyniku, (II.) 

Hew, to, — Ltelianiva, lit'rava, chopdisarava. (M ) 

, Hide, to, — Gardva, (Eng ); gheravava, nispeldva, 
(Tch.), usharavava, garava, (II.) ; nispe- 
lava, .11. 8) 
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Hide oneself, to, — Garud'ovara, (M ) 

ItiDDEN, to be, — GheravglaiovaTa, nispelgliiovava, 
(Tcb.) 

Hiding, (the action of) — Gheraibe, (Tch ) 

High, — V ucbo, ucliG, (Teh.); vocbiin, (As. Tch.) ; 

(comp.) vucliedor, (Tch.); ueho, hharo, 
pharo, ennUto, (^M.) ; vncho, ;M 8) 
Highest, — Opral'mio, ojiralutno, (Tch ) 

Hill, — Chmnba, (Eng.) ; mozhila, muzhila, (II ) ; 

dombo. i.M. 7) 

Hillock, — Tflmba, (.Tch.) 

Hinge, —GuruvGskoro kar, (Tch.) 

Him, to, — Ncymiava, iiSymisai-ava, (M ) 

Hiihd, to be, — Nevmisard’or.ava, (M.) 

Hia,— (puss, jn'o.) Oriki. (As. Tch.) 

Hiss, to, — Shondava, ^Teh ) 

Hit, to, — Hetavava, (Eng); malavava, nemisa- 
rava, i.M.) 

Hither, — K othe, kothi, kot'i, koehd, koehi, (M.) ; 
orde, (M Si 

Hitherto,— A jiii, achui. (Tch ) 

Hoe, — B aski, ^diln.) ijaskisoru, khanliardd, ;^Tch.'; 

sdpa, (M.) 

Hog, — B alu, (M.) 


Hog- WASH, — LetOri, (M ) 

Hold, (imperat.) — Tel, bonnek, (Eng.) 

Hold, to, — Terava, (Tch); astarava, (Psp M.); 

cnkoi-ava, (M.); ikerava, AI- ib terava, 
(.M. 8,1 

Hole, — Hev, (Eng.); khar, khev, khef, (Tch.); 
khiiv, (Psp. AI'; khefi, yezunie, (.\I.); 
khar, khev, '.AX 71 
Holes, full of, — Heviskey, (Eng ) 

Holt, — Develeskoe, (Eng.) ; sen. sfento, sfcntu, 
sfentu, sen. (AX ) ; svuuto, [AX 8i 
Holt- WATER spbinklee,— AH-ekhtUla, (Tch.) 
Hom.vge, to do — Enkinisard'ovava, (AX.) 

Ho.me, — Keroy, keri, (Eng } 

Honey,— Gudbt, (^Eng ) ; avghin, (Tch.) .- hiinghe- 
vin, (.As Tch ) ; avghin, ;Psp. AI i ; abgin, 
abd'iii. (AX ) ; avgin, ( .AX, 7i 
Honey, seller of, — Avghinengoro, (Tch.) 

I Hoxet-in'slct,— Gudlo-pishen, (Eng.) 
j Honour, — Pat'iA, (M.) 

j Honourable, — Pat’uvalo, pafualo, paohualfl, (if.) 

I Hook. — Korllg, kcrhgu, (.AI ) 
j Hop, (a plant ) — Lovinor-engri. (Eng.) 

1 Hop-pickeb. — T ardra-mengre, (Eng.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE RETIREMENT 
OF GENERAL CUNNINGHAAI. 

We cannot issue this Number without a few 
words of farewell to Alaj or- General Alexander ■ 
Cunningham, R.E , C.S.I., C.I.E , late Director- I 
General of Archa.'ological .Surveys, who. having 
resigned hi.s appointment. has just left tliis country, 
after a oouneotion with it, and with the study of | 
Indian Archa-ology in all its branches, that has 
lasted through more than half a century. 

Entering the service of the Government of India 
as a Lieutenant of the Royal (late Beng.ali Engi- 
neers in June 1831, General Cunningham landed 
in this country no long while afterwards, and 
applied himself almost at once to the researches ' 
that have made his name so well known. 

Hi.s first publication was, in 183-1, the “ Correc- 
tion of a mistake regarding some of the Roman 
Coins found in the 7’ope at AXanikvala opened X>y 
M. Court '■ I Jon,-. Bevj -I.-,’ Soc , A"ol III. p. 63511 ) 
And from that time, till now, he ha.s been a 
constant contributor to that Journal, to the Ku- 
m!.-,matic Chronicle, and to others devoted to 
Oriental topics. 

Of .separate luihlications he has given n.s The ! 
Bhihict Tope),, IS.Al; The Ancieiit Gcngi-aphij of 
I The Buill'lh ist Period, Y'->71, (leyoted ' 
chiefly to the illustration of the camjiaigns of 
Alexander, and the travels of the Chinese pilgrim | 
Hiuen-Tsiang ; The Stiqja of Bharhut, 1S79, -with j 
a magnificent series of fifty-seven plates ; and ' 


the Bool- of Indian Eras, 1884, containing an 
extremely u-soful set of Tables for calculating 
Indian Dates, which does not seem to have as 
yet become as well known as it .sliould he. 

But his name is, of course, best known in con- 
nection with his official post as Director-General 
of the Are-lifeoiogical Surveys of India, for which 
ho was specially selected in 1(^70 and was p'orsiiaded 
to return to India again after his original retire- 
ment from active service. In connection with 
thi.s office. General Cunningham has given us, 
ill 18((. A olume I. of the Corpus I,iscrqJiomtm 
Indicnrum. contaiuiiig the Aiuka Inscriptions, and, 
from 1871 to 1835, twenty-one volumes of Rej-orts 
of the Areha-ological Survey of India, which— 
whatever criticism may be aiiplied to them in 
detail— contain an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation that only requires careful and systematic 
indexing for it.s practical value to be recognised. 

It is a relief to know that General Cunningham's 
invaluable collection of gold and silver coins did 
not share the fate of hi.s book.s and manuscripts, 
unfortunately lo.st at .sea, but have reached 
England in safety. AYe hope that he has many 
years before him yet, in which to make the con- 
tents of this collection accessible to the jmblic, and 
to reconstruct many of his other unpublished 
writings which would seem at present to be so 
hopelessly lost 
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DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 

OE ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 

BT H. G. M. MUREAT-ATXSLEY. 


No. IV. 

Sacred Sfori'-s. 

I N the Bible the Prophet Isaiah condemns the 
stone-worship of his day in the following 
words' : — “■ Slaying the children in the vallej's 
tinder the clift’.s of the rocks f Among the 
smooth stones of the stream is thy portion; they, 
they, are thy lot : even to them ha.st thou poured 
a drink offering, thou hast offered a meat 
offering. Should I receive comfort in these f ' 
In India, at tlie present daj', both the ."^aiva and 
Vaishnava sects of Hindus have their sacred 
stones. The lih‘jac of the Saivas exist in all 
their temples, while the Vaishiiavas have their 
idlajruiiia. 

The Vaishnavas as well as the modern Jains 
reverence the impression on stone of the soles 
of two feet,’’ a Vaishnava temple at Gaya Vicing 
called Bishn-Pad, or ‘Vishnu’s Foot.’ This 
symbol is also many times repeated on the 
natural rock of a hill at Sravaiia-Belgoja iu 
Maisur, on which is a Jain temple. Plate IX. 
tig. I is a representation of this emblem from 
the Raja of Nagpur's palace at Benares. Fig. 2 
is a mosaic pavement in the centre of the floor 
of the chhntri or cenotaph at Govardhan. 
erected to the memory of the grandfather of the 
pre.sent iMaharaja of Bharatpur. It is not un- 
known in Europe, forming a portion of the 
ornamentation on one of the large stones within 
a dolmen, at Arzon, in the ilorbiluin, .South 
Brittany: see Plate IX. fig. 3. In the Island 
of Guernsev, on the Roquaine Roail and not 
far from L’Eree, is a field in which is a rocky 
mound. A stone, called La Pierre aii,r Daniis, 
at one time stood on its summit, hut a former 
proprietor removed it in a vain search after 
suppo.sed treasure, and it now lies at the foot 
of the mound. On the .surface of the stone, 
which is of granite, there arc two depressed 
traces of footmarks in opposite direction^. The 
depressions appear to be due to disintegration 
of the granite block, but so closely do they re- 
semble the impressions of two human feet, that 

’ < ’hap ]xvii. .V A f*. 

^ elf till- -ymbol tile late Kimier Herr tVor-arr 
*' It frequently ociur-, on roek eiittme-- in Bohu-lehn, in 
the South of Siveden (the aneient l^e.iiii'' aii't it has 
been eon.-ijered a sacred si,en over tlie ivlnile earth, beiny; 
in India an emblem of Buddha and of \ isbnu. ' [See 


one i.s forced to believe that their present fora 
was at some remote period greatly assisted by 
some rude sculptor's chisel. 

' An incident, which once hajipened to the pre- 
sent writer in Benares, seems to throw some light 
: upon the signification of this symbol iu Modern 
India. One dav, when wandering in the oiit- 
skirts of that city the attention of our party was 
attiacted to a temple, which, though handsome, 
on a closer examination, proved to be an in- 
signilicaut one. But near it were tw o tombs : — 
on the larger one was a h/rja and trident, 
between which was the impression of the soles 
of two feet; the smaller had only the two feet 
. upon it. Whilst wo were w'ondering what 
coukl he the meaning of tlicse .symbols in such. 

, a po.sition, a middle-aged native woman came 
: up to ns and on being asked about the tombs 
: said : The largest one is my father's tomb ; the 
j other is the tomb of my mother ; they were 
' bothGos.'iius and so am I.'’ On being questioned 
I still further she added, “ W'e use the signs of the 
; feet to express worshipiping at oitr parents’ feet, 
i.e. being their disciples."^ It would appear 
i from this (though I will not vouch for its being 
; invariably the case') that tbcGosuiiis bury their 
' dead, contrary to the usual Hindu practice of 
i cremation. 

The worship of rude stones must have pre- 
vailed in K;rsmu’ at one period. At a place 
called Pandiattan, about three miles from Srl- 
I iiagar, there are three or four so-called S.iiva 
’ stones of vorv largo size. In 1376 one was 
! still upright in its original piisition. the others 
i were prosti-ate on the ground B-.iron von 
' HUiTel, in his Tri.i'h in Ka^ndr and the J'-A.i/uh, 
relate--, too, tlnit he fonml many .such ston.i's 
the&aci'cd spMngat I.sl.'iiiii'i>ad. .3.11111:0' st'.m s 
liave also ht'cu found in places wlieie Cuddhi-'u 
is known to h;ivc existed, and it seems niv iie- 
probahle that such emblems are tlic re'ics oi a 
still ohlt-rform of religion than that of ibeiill 
I which fell into disiisc when it was itnie.d leeil. 
I Tliev have been fouial al'o anionesr the ’ U!! ' o'l 

■: tf'i/s. Vol. IX. I*. l.l'stF, - En 

^ T’hp \>c t tktM.i id tlio r.> 

I th‘ pii'-HLrc in A''Cf xxii o. ut bi-iu;.- br.>u/iit up at \i 
tcet ot* (T.-iinulir-l. 

; *' Burial amouir suuii ci'ioetio ’, webclio’-tt., la tuc Ai:»a 

riabie rule, and not crvinutiun. — ihU'., 
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the old town of Valablii in KatliiawacJ, but 1 
l.ave never seen any either in LaJak ( We.^tern 
Tibet j, in the Himalayan alley. s of Liihatll 
and Spiti, in the upper part of the .'iatlaj Valley, 
or in Ceylon, in all of which Biidilljisra now 
prevails. It should be noted here that, at the 
present day, in the Pahjab, in the Central and 
North'We.it Provinces, and in the .'Southern 
Peninsula of India, the worshippeirs of Siva far 
outnumber any other purely Hindu .sect. 

Madden, in hi.s account of the Taral and 
Kumaun,^ says, “a little below the point of 
junction of the Gaulil and the Baliy;i, at a holy 
spot called Maipur or Mayapvir, is the C/oVr 
or Jlottled Stone, a lari?o rounded boulder 
of quartz conglomerate, repo.sing in a deep cleft 
in the sand.stone which forms the right bank of 
tile (laula. It is sacred to Devi and Mahadeo 
(i.e. Siva), and is greatly venerated.” 

In the Central Provinces, the Gonds, gene- 
rally held to be an aboriginal race, and who there 
rank very low in the social scale, arc still in the 
habit of choosing a rough .stone of an oblong 
form, which they daub over with a red 
pigment, set up under a tree re- 

and jierform ''/’(( (wonshiji) to it. This 
consists in pmiring oblations of milk over it 
and making offerings of tlowcrs, ie.'’ As an 
instance of the transfer of this cu-tom to 
orthodox Vai-,hnavisui I mvatlf .^aw a jiilgriin 
at Gaya place a small bo.v of lucifer matches 
on a tray, together yith other offering", and 
dejio.sit then in the innermost slirine. on the 
impres.'ii'u of tlie foot or Ti.^linu. The custom 
of offeriiicr libations in this manner is not vet 
( ttin- t in Europm At the Point do Jerbourg, 
t'.e nio-t S')Uth-‘'a."ler]\' promontorv of the 
[shin 1 or Guernsey, is a tail ix'ck. which, when 
vi'/wtrJ i'l'.jiu a particular p.'dii’', is said to bear 
some rcsanii laiicc to a cowled monk. This 
lo.'k 1 ^ c.dh '! by the couiniw jicrrple ” Lc petit 
b.m lijiii’in An'ln'lDr," airl tiic ii-iliernicn when 
T, --iiw it tike off tlicir liatx and make a 
li'oo'..,i ;o it of any liqu ir which tliev mav 
liavc on board, arrl throrv .--oiuc old 
>r. 

' a pas.^ayc in the J/ < r, „y/ c in the 


oaoot n 

Ti.ei'c 


V'kI I Hi'to G'''9 
AH" CGLHHwl to the LtOhJ" OT 


/'A,-, V-H.. t.-,, / O 

ini' ‘ ’I't ipM I- ] y I 

:hr' ■ •■utr .' \ Pro . i ji' ■ K o ■ 

It '\i"A I .1] tioni till" tiuit "tone-'^''‘or-lup of this 
el v‘ ,1-s H ti. li ail c.ib-i* Ht thills 

T;i<g ' ..rt two iiIoN r,tlli''l AUat ni M'w tpHan hooks, 
•j roiiuji’ vvu" tli'j or g-Iilami;'.* AU-t wur-ship- 


Book of The Wiidum of Solomon, cli. xiii. 10, 
and part of ver.ses 13, 14, 17, and 18, which 
shews that a similar form of worship to that 
just noticed was practised in the days 
of Solomon. It runs thus; — “Miserable are 
tlicv, and in dead things i.s their hope, who 
called them gods, which are the works of men's 
hands, gold and silver to shew art in, and 
resemblances of beasts or a stone good for 
HKthincr, the work of an ancient hand' — and 
fadiinned it to the image of a man ; or made it 
like some vile be.ast, h.’ijiaij it over vith vt-rm illon 
(Old ii'ith I'aint colunring it red, and cov'eririg 
every spot therein ; then raaketh he prayer for 
his goods, for his wife and children, and is not 
ashamed to speak to that which hath no life. 

For health he calleth npon that which is wf 
for life prayeth to that which is dead : for 
humbly be.seecheth that which hath le 
means to help ; and for a good joumey he askt 
of that which cannot set a foot forwai’d.” 

The ancient Arabs, prior to the reformatmrr’ ' 
of their faith by iMuhammad, paid particular 
revcr’cnce to a stone called All.lt. It had a 
conical form, and was pr’obably the same as the 
liiojii worshipped in India as the emblem of 
Siva.’ 

In Home, as well a.s in Greece, and in Etruria 
it was only after the lapse of several centuries 
that art venturerl to repi’csont the gods uniler 
a human form. On this account, the earlier 
inhabitants were aec'U.“tomcd to offer sacrifices 
to the trunks of trees, orto dark-coloured stones : 
a habit which, aci ording to some jnis-ag'e.- in 
their poets, '-urvived for a long time among-i 
the lower ela.-scs Indeed, from what we learn 
from Varro, for more than 17‘d years the 
Roman.T rendered wor.sliip to their gods without 
liaviiig- any rcpre.sentatiou of them wliat'-eever. 
and Plutarch relates tlie .story that w hen Xiini.i, 
I'ee'ulatcd the ceremonies to be oijsetved bv tlie 
lliciri .11, s he forbade aiit o[i|ects (4 a detinue 
fo.na being exposed to public vcneiation, ft is 
tlio npinioii of ceriain lea-ncd men that such 
mii't have been iiitr.;i,Iu( W in tlm rtitrn of tlie 
cider Tarqiiiniu.s, wlio was an Etruscan; which 
leads Us to conjecture ilnit lie mav have broiio-fit 


p,.,i .IS an at, a tir Iitt.-r tin- i.lol at .Vunm-.th .Ip- 

-ti-.yia! Iiy Mahmud -,1 i r w Kgi _\yLi eall.'d hv 
Muaaiumad.in ■.yiutm - h t .ml ,\i I.l.t. ami often mm. 
toimdad v.utli th._. ar, a.,,t ,\r.duaii The latt.-r 

^ ' P 'it but ta“rt; is 

i that real All't wan 
iule 'Stonu or of a — Kt) 


VM- a triir. Hi.> 1 
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the custom of image-worship with him from 
his own country. 

It would appear that stone-worship was not 
unknown in Europe, and in England, even as 
late as the Xlth Century. In his work on the 
Stone Moniiments, Tumuli and Ornainunts of 
liemote Ages, Mr. J. B. lYaring says that Col. 
Forbes Leslie observes that, in Thorpe’s Ancient 
Lams of England, Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the Vllth Century, the Sa.von ; 
King Edgar in the Xth, and Canute the Dane in , 
the Xlth, all forbade the worship of stones. At j 
a Council held at Tours in the Vlth Century. \ 
it was resolved that the chnrch doors should be j 
closed against those who worshipped certain : 
upright stones, ° and ill’. Waring adds, that he : 
remembers to have seen an Anglo-Saxon law to ! 
the elfect that whoever wished to preserve such j 
stones might do so on payment of a fine to the I 
Church. A stone of this sort is possibly indicated i 
in the Edda, the most ancient book of Scandi- 
navia, where mention is made of an oath taken 
near the Sacred "White Stone. M. Holmhoe in 
his little work, Btiddhis)n en Xon-ign, published 
in 1857, after speaking of sacred stones as 
known inKasmir and India, goes on to say; ‘‘It 
is most singular to find traces of the same 
customs in Norway. The museum at Bergen j 
possesses three stones of a greyi'h white marble, i 
One was brought from a large hang (or ■ 
tumulus) on a farm called Glein in the island ■ 
of Daumde off the coast of Heligoland. This : 
stone is, like those from Balubhipura in Sorath" | 
(Valabhi in Kathl.iwAd ) “throe feet high, and 
nineteen inches in diamctei-. Both tumulus 
and stone were formerly held sacred. The , 
two others were not fouml in tumuli, but sucli 
was j)robal)ly their original po.'ition.'"’® Another | 
Xorwen-ian antii|uaiian, M. Liligrcn. rclate.s 
that in tlie year K17, in a field in the }),irlsh cif 
Sparhoe in tlie diocese of Throndhjem, a sttine of ' 
precisely the .same form was discovered, and 
another in "\’e.straanland in .Sweden ; and he 
gives it as his opinion that thev had been wor- 
shipped as gods. A Afr. Christie also speaks 
of a similar .stone. “ which tradition savs 
existed formerly near the town of Tromsoe 
in Finmark, and wa.s worshipped bv the . 


Laplanders, and that the Bishop in consequence 
had it removed, and thrown into the river.” The 
same person says also that he himself had seen 
‘‘ on the farm called Opsanger in the parish of 
Quiudherred in the diocese of Bergen, on the 
summit of a large tumulus, a stone of the same 
kind.” Stones of this form, when found in 
Norway, are supposed to belong to the Iron 
Age. In another place M. Holmhoe say.s, 
" according to the ancient laws of Scandinavia, 
put forth in the first century after the intro- 
duction of Christianity there, it is esjiecially 
forbidden to worship stones.” 

M. Holmhoe also says : “We will now pass 
on to stones of another form, which also appear 
to liave been con.sidered sacred. These are 
stones of a spheroidal or ovoid form, which 
have been found in certain tumuli. One 
such stone, nine inches in length and seven in 
circumference, was found within the cell of a 
tumulus not far from the town of Flekkefjord 
in Norway.” He then goes on to say. “ Tlie 
Museum at Bergen posse.sses two stones which 
in size and colour e.xactly resemble hen's eggs, 
they are made of some white stone, probably 
marble, and were found in a tumulus in the 
district of the Sandfjord in the diocese of Ber- 
gen. The proprietor of the land told me that 
he found them in the cell in the centre of the 
tumulus.” He next jiroceods to enumerate 
several places where spherical or oval stones 
of the same description have been found in 
Norway, and also in Denmark, in Livonia, and 
in the North of Germany. Now in one part 
of the h(i:nr .at Benares hundred.s of spherical 
or oval stones are exhibited for .sale. Thev are 
for the mo--t part of the size and form of a 
common hen's PoSsiblv they are used in 

private worship, for it is welt known to all who 
have ever been in lii.lia that no Hindu e.xcept 
an ontraste will cat an eu'c or even keep fowls : 
there seem.s. therefore, little diiubt that some 
religious meaniu O' must be connected withdhem. 
.Similar spherical stones, aeain accoiding to 
31. 3Ia,sson, have been found in topes and tumuli 
in Aighani'tan and other ])lace.s a!so.‘" They 
have invaritibly been found in the centre of 
such monument.s, which position, 31. 3[asson 


^ t The .Saiv.i .>ton.?s of India, and the mentiirs of a cer- 
tain typo ill Brittany. 

Since this ■was written, at least ten more such stones 
have been discuTered in Norway. 


” The .'''.livas aro sat.t i-^^ard the eeir as the symbol 
of creation. But is the iloctrmo cf the t.-a/o.ii i ’a or 
the "Worhl's Eoy- oxel’.'-ively S.dva t — En.) 

'Iracels in Afyhini!>t''i n. Bilnchut&n, 
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thinks, was given to them with gome special 
object. 

Tiiese stones take another form in b-eandina- 
via, of which throe or four specitnem exist in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Stockholm; but 
it seems an open rpiestion whether they can be 
considered to be .Saiva stones. They perfectly 
correspond with a description given by M. 
Llligren of certain stones in a passage he quotes 
from a manuscript by M. Schduiug, Bishop of 
Throndhjem, relating to a custom w liich existed 
in Norway at the end of tlie XVlIIth Century. 
M. Schouing says, at the farm of Qualset in 
the Teleniarken district, two stoue.s were still 
preserved at the end of the last century of the 
form of loaves of common rye-bread, that i.s 
to sat', round and convex on their up(>er side. 
These stones were so much esteemed, that they 
w'ere placed upon seat.s of honour and lathe'l 
roijularlij with hiilk, aiid hulter, and at Ckristhias 
ivalered with frn.'-li heer.” 

There are yet other kinds of .sacred stones 
some of which are .still in use in India, and of 
which examples still exist in Europe, r/i. stone 
circle.s, monoliths and stone implements. 

In one of Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac’s papers on 
the rock sculptures and monoliths of KnniAun, 
which he has permitted me to use. he mentions 
a stone circle on the summit of Paiidakoli, (a 
mountain ri.sing to the height of nearly 8,0b0 
feet above the sea) within which four monoliths 
are standing. This monument consists of an 
outer and an inner circle of stones. Tlie outer 
circle. Id feet in diameter, i.s composed of rough 
stones piled one upon the other, witli larger 
stones at the entrance. The inner circle, 8 feet 
ill diameter, is made partly of large stunc.s about 
34 feet in height, and partly of smaller one.s. 
The entrance is to the south. In England the 
.stone circles of Stonehenge and of Avebury iu 
Wilts are well knowm, and similar r.ioiiiiraents 
exist iu the Channel Islands, ch. in Guernsev, 
and op the island of Ilerm. 

Mr. Rivett-C.'.rnac, when deM’rihing the foui' 
monoliths on Pandakoli. Plated II., liu^. 1. 2. 3,4, 
savs, “No priest lives on the hill, which is too 
cold, jungly aii<l inaccessible fur a leng-ihened 
Sojourn, but a fair is, I learn, held there iu 
the spring, when inaiii julgrinis vi^it it, chielly 
childless women,’’ He goes on to say : •• Pig. 1 

it any raia tbis io the case witl 


I has a mark upon it which was perhaps intended 
! for the Moon, on Fig. 3 is what looks like a 
1 .Suii. Pie. 2 is a monolith of the same nature 
I fiom the summit of Pandakoli. Pig. 4 is an- 
^ other stone from Chandeswar in the same dis- 
j tiiet.’’ Pig. ,'j is a stone from Tartary given in 
' front and side face, and Pig. 6 is from 
j the island of Naxos in Greece. Tlie two 
I last bear a strange re.scmblanee to each other ; 

; but it is a still more singular circumstance to 
I find the .same type of stones existing iu Europe, 
and still used as a place of jiilgriniage by 
; Women. 4“ A sjtecinieii is given in Plate X. takf n 
from a sketch made for me by a friend some 
years ag-o. This statue is known as the \’cnus de 
I Qiiiuipily, and is situated near Band Morbihan 
ill Brittany. Black, in his Onvln tn Brittany, 
describes it thus : — “ It is a nude rudely- 
formed .stone statue, about eight feet high, 
.standing against a slab. The thighs are dis- 
' proiiortioriately thick, and the arms dispropor- 
tionately thin. Round her waist is a narrow 
girdle, the ends of which fall down in front. 

' The hands are crossed over the body. The 
i statue stands on a pedestal nine feet high 
i ri.sing from tlio front of a terrace over a dila- 
' pidated fountain. From tlie flatness of the 
; features some have sujipo.sed it to have an 
Egyptian origin, but the probability is that it 
I does not date later than the IGth Century, when 
I it -was an object of impure rites among the 
Bretons,” 

In Brittany, certain upright blocks of stone 
called iiinnhirs have in some districts been 
jilaced in rows of ten or even more lines, forming 
thus an avenue leading to a J'dim n, or tomb 
of sonic ancient chief and his familv. Other 
stones again have been placed singly in elevated 
po.'itiun.s and are somewhat conical in form. 

' They much rc.semble the Saiva .stones of India. 

Xear .'^t. Renan, and about 12 mill, froja 
Bre-t, i, a moimlith c.illeil tlie iMenljir of Kt r- 
trloas. nuid to be the fiiict in BritOir. It is a 
quadrauyular .stone of bi-owni-]' eraiiite, lb feet 
in cin umhi-ftice and 3b foot iu lieiuht above 
irrouiid. tiqiering -'lioluly tot.unP the top, H is 
about 2 foot tiiiok at the ond,. and 4 feet 
at the centre. On its cast ami west .sides, at 
a height of from 2 to 3 foot fioni the ground. 

, is a circular protuboiauoe or loss. On and 

i thu Mtiiihir of Kcr^'-loua ii: Franco. 
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around these two places it has an almost 
polished appearance, whereas the rest of the 
stone is covered with a fine short species of 
lichen, caused by the action of the winds from 
the Atlantic. Female pilgrims are said to 
visit it at the present day, and very probablj' a 
habit of rubbing- the lower part of the monolith 
has produced its peculiar appearance. It is 
worthy of remark that the eastern boss seems 
to be the favoured one. The Rev. lY. C. Lukis, 
in his Guide to the Chanilered Barrows of South 
Britfaaij, when speaking of an enormous meu- 
Jiir near Locmuriquer, now broken into three 
fragments, but which would, if entire, be 67 ft. 
6 in. long, 13 ft. 6 in. in its widest part, and 7 ft. 
6 in. thick, says : “ About 653 A.D. the Council 
of Hantes decreed that all venerated stones 
or objects of superstitious devotion amongst the 
people should be demolislied. Some have 
thought that this menhir was rudely thrown 
down and broken in pieces in obedience to the 
order of this Council; — others again, that it 
either foil or was injured by lightning.’’ 

The following description of a cromlech on the 
Island of Anglesea, by Captain Lukis, brother 
of the author just quoted, is a most interesting 
one in the present connection, C.iptain Lukis. 
who is of the opinion that such monolithic 
monuments of Great Britain were connected 
with the religious worship of the prehistoric 
stone builders, wrote in 1360 ; “ I have had an- 
other day at Brin-celle Dim. as it is styled in the 
Ordnance ilap, or Yr Ogof (The Cav'c), as it is 
called on the Island of Angle.se.t. I found a 
rude pavement of rough slabs and immediately 
beneath it a thick bed of small beach peb’oles.^’’ 
I also measured an estraordiuarv stone pillar, 
which is on the right side of the chamber in a 
slanting direction toward.s the South, and 
found it to be e.vactly 2 feet in leiig'th. with a 
circumference in its thickest — for it 

taper.s upwards, — of 11 feet 10 inches. This 
Icanin" pillar boro evidence of having boon dis- 
turbed at the base on tlie soutlieru side, but I 
do not conceive that when in il.3 proper upright 
position it could have touched the undei ,'Ur- 
face of the covering stones. On rcasomns on 
the singularity of this pillar within the prin- 
cipal chamber, so very unlike the props of 
constriictiou ra-outid tlie place, it cannot be con- 


I sidered to be for the purpose assigned to stone 
I pillars or supports, which are sometimes found 

■ in cromlechs. In the monument of Delius (or 
De Tus) in the Island of Guernsey, the rude pillar 

I beneath the second cap-stone was evidentlv 
! placed therein to support a Haw or crack which 
^ was found to endanger the covering stone — 
in other instances also this has been the case — 
but in all of them the reason of the cromlecli 
, builders is clear and evident. At Yr OetoI we 
I find a pillar with a regular abraded surface, 

' ahiiost foiished in some parts, and graduallv 
1 reduced upwards. Its character is so ditferent 
I from those on record, that wo are forced to 
; assign some other reason for its introductioii 
I into the main chamber. Another abraded pillar 
; Stands at the eastern end of the avenue-covered 
I way. It is more rude and irregular than 
I that of the chamber, and stands near a small 
I side cist which appears to be an addition to the 

I chief cromlech I can only say 

i that the pillars at Yr Ogof assimilate greatly 
I with the styles of the Hindus, although there 
I may be some deeper mcaniug in placing them 

■ within the chamber of the dead.” 

i Plate XL is a sketch of a menhir discovered 
. some years ago near Pont I'Abb^ in Brittany. 

. It was found buried in a field near the village 
of Lescomil, and is now in the grounds of the 
Chatc.tu de Keriiiiz, belonging to M. de Cha- 
tellain. The height of this monolith is about 
10 feet, it is ab-nit 4 fuel 2 inches in diatueter 
at the base, and Hinche.s imljameter at the top. 
It- b.tse is encircled by .seulj'lmed tigiiros. eceh 
ab-out 4 feet 3 inches in height, and ariajiged 
. in four compartments. In one is the figure of 
Mercury, in aiu.uher of Ilcrculc.s, in a third of 
Mars, and ill a fourth, which is inueii del.ieeil, 
ai-e the figure i of Aelimis ('). In 

Pi.’.te Mill. tigs. 1 and 3, are rcp’-eseiiiatioiis 
of l-.ro rude s’lilprniol stones in the Dlai d of 
Gaei-’iscy. Fig 1, the Lady of St. Martin's, n.uv 
slcnds at the ciuraiice to St. Martin's thnre;;- 
yard, and fig. ;'> i.s licue'f, th a tree tii the chureh- 
y.trd of C.'itel parish. Tills la.st uas fouini a few 
Vi Mrs ag.s uiid-T the tlooriug- ot the chancel of 
( a. el Chni-i h, v hen it was being relaiil. It is 
similar in eliar.acter to the Lady of St. Martin’s, 
but Is iniicli more defaced. One cannot fail to 
be struck with the great resoiublance in type 


.Similar onuo form the lloorin,; of some of the dulnt^mb iu Brittany 
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which these two figures bear to tho.se from 
Tartary and Greece shown iu Plate VII. Plate 
VIII. fig. 2 is a monolith iu the parish of 
St. Peter’s in the Wood, Guernsey. Fig. 4 Is | 
a stone with a boss, upon which an incised j 
cross, now let into a low garden-wall belong- i 
ing to a house in St Martin's parish. Fig. 5 is ' 
another incised stone built into an old archway ■ 
at .St. Clare on the same Island. ' 

In the South of Russia similar ntde stone 
stat'ae.s abound, and Plate IX. fig. 4 is a repro- 
duction of a drawing sent to me from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ekaterinoslav. Stone images of 
this character hare also been found in great 
numbers on mounds in the Steppes. Most of 
them are still upright, and as far as I have 
been able to learu, are all female fittures ; bnt 
my informant, a Russian lady, imagines that 
they were not all iuteudeJ to represent the 
same godde.ss. Her reason is that those statues, 
for such they are apparently, are of different 
diinension.s and are not much alike, in so far 
as their obliterated foature.s allow a likeness 
to be traced. The hair beliind, too, is not always 
arranged in the same manner ; — some have one ! 
plait, others two plaits, not nnfrequeutly tied I 
together at the ends. My informant further ; 
tells me that “• These idols were certainly wor- j 
shipped in our country (Russia) at a very 
remote period, and it i.s even thought that j 
human beings were sacrificed to them, because i 

^ . I 

in many places quantities of bones have been j 
found heaped up near them.’’ The statues | 
are from seven to eight fcot in height, but i 
I have been unable to a.scertain of what kind i 
of stone they are made. The only information 
I have been able to procure on tbi.s bead is, that 
the material is of a dark-brown colour, and has 
a yellowish tint in places ; also that the stone 
appears to be of a slightly porous nature : but 
neither this nor any other kind of stone exists 
on the .Steppes in question. There is a great 
deal of granite in the bed of the Dueijier, but 
in the district now under discussion for hun- 
dreds of miles tliere i.s no material even for 
making roads, yet an immense number of the.se 
statues on mounds e.xist there and are the only 
landmarks which the traveller meets with. 

Within the last few ye.trs. the attention of 
Europeans in India has been drawn to the celts, 
and other .stone implements of various kinds and 
forms to be found there. Captain Lukis, who 


was in India at the time of the Mutiny, and had 
been accustomed from his earliest childhood to 
such objects, told me that during his residence 
there he recognized some celts in a grave near 
AlLih.'ibad placed on a rectangular altar. This 
altar was built up of square stones surmounted 
bv a thin slab, and from its centre rose a short 
■itijlus against which the five celts were lean- 
ing ; — three firmly fixed and two detached. Mr. 
H. Rivett-Carnae, Head of the Opium Depart- 
ment in the North-West Province.s, and a keen 
observer during his annual camping tours over 
I various parts of those Provinces, has kindly 
I permitted me to make use of a paper he wrote 
' on tliis subject, and which was published in 
I the Jijuraal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 18^2. The celts, figui'cd iu Plate XIII., 
were, I believe, all found by him in the Bandii 
di.strict, and their preservation is very possibly 
owing to their having been used as Saiva stones. 

As far as his investigations have as yet been 
carried, no such stone implements have been 
found in use in the present day, even among-st the 
most backward of the aboilginal tribes in India. 
None of the natives seem to understand or 
to be able to e.xplain their use, they rather 
regard tliem as wonderful, mysterious, and even 
holy — in fact, with the same feeling as they 
regard anything old anti rare — just as of certain 
beads which they occasionally find in Oudh 
after the raiii.s, the jieople say, “Wo did not 
make them, God made them.’’ When turned 
up deep out of the earth by the plough, the 
celt is su})posed by them to bo a thunderbolt 
fallen from heaven. The finder usually placc.s it 
underthe village some- 

times sanctifying it with a daub of red paint, and 
thus converting it into one of the emblem.s of 
Siva. Curious to relate, the older people in tlie 
Island of Guernsey when they find a celt look 
1 upon it a.s a thunderbolt. M’illiin livino- 
1 memory they u.-^ed to build such a stone into 
I tlie wall of a new house or barn, in the belief 
tbat thus the building* i\ouId bt* piotectcd from 
I lightning. It is said that the youmrer gene- 
ration are bteoming mure enliubtened, and 
I tbat this superstition is dying* out bv decrees. 

' Plate XI^ . aie celts fouuil m Ciuernsey for 
; comparison with tlio?.e of India. 

1 A friend, now residing in Ciuernsey, obtained, 
a few years ago, a small celt from a farmer ia 
the island of Sark, which this latter firmly 
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believed was a thunderbolt. Not long previously, 
during a heavy thunderstorm, one of the 
farmer’s cows, which was grazing in a field, was 
struck on the shoulder by lightning and killed 
instantly. The animal was afterwards found 
sunk on its knees, stiff and rigid. Its owner’s 
immediate impulse was to dig into the earth 
round about this .spot to find the thunderbolt 
which had caused the cow’s death. Strange to 
say, the celt, a small green one, which my 
friend now possesses, was found near the head 
of the cow, and the farmer and his wife were 
both fully persuaded that it had fallen from 
heaven and destroyed the animal, nor did my 
friend’s reasonings to the contrary have any 
effect in disabusing them of this idea. 

In one of the carvings from the S.iSchl Stiipa, 
as reproduced by Mr. Fergusson in his Tree and 
Serpent Wor.diip,is a figure holding an axe 
which is fixed on to the handle by cross bands, 
in the same manner in which it is believed the 
stone celts were hafted. ilr. Cockburn, Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac’s coadjutor in his labours, found 
a carving at Kalanjar, which is evidently very ; 
ancient, It represents a human figure holding i 
in the right hand an implement which closely i 
resembles a stone celt fixed iuto a wooden 
handle. But Mr. Rivett-Caniac seems puzzled 
to conceive how a very large celt in his collection, 
which weighs upwards of 8 lbs., could have 
been hafted and used as a stone implement. 
May not this object, however, have been intend- 
ed not for use, but for ornament, and planted 
before the hut of a chief on a bamboo ])olc as a 
symbol of authority, as i.s customary with tlie 
people of the South Sea Islands V Similar 
large celts have been found in Scandinavia, and 
the Director of the Ethnological ilu.^eum in 
Copenhagen conjectured that such was their 
n.se. 1 have receutly had the pleasure of 
finding that this idea i.s probably correct, from 
viewing in a ijrivate collectiuu some colossal 
celts brought from the South Sea Islands by j 
one who had seen them thus ein]iloyed. : 

Plate XIII. tig. V is a polished celt, which . 
from it.s form is one of the mo.st interesting in 
this collection. It has two notches about half 
way from the cutting edge which were evi- i 
dently made for the purpose of binding it to ! 
a handle, and the oppo.site direction.s of the , 
planes of the notches indicate that the binding 
was carried round it. I 


' Both in India, in Scandinavia, in Brittany, 
and in the Channel Islands, the stone.s of which 
celts have been made are of various kinds, 
and consequently of various degrees of hard- 
; ness. Some are of sandstone, others of flint 

■ or of diorite, others again of hard black basalt, 

, or of a kind of stone which does not exist at all 

■ in the neighbourhood in which the celts have 
I been found : e.ij., a celt found in CTuerusey is 

made of a material knowm to exist in no nearer 
I country than Hungary, wdiieli would seem to 
indicate that certain implements of this nature 
; were mueh prized and carried about on the 
' person. The manufacture of celts gradually- in- 
creased in perfection. The earlie.st specimens 
; had no polish, but to some of the later ones, in 
. spite of the hardne.<s of the material, a very high 
: degree of polish has been given. In Captain 
: Lukis’ collection is a most beautiful and typical 
' celt of this kind : it is made of a verv hard 
: kind of stone, deeply grooved on either side, and 
highly polished. The Comte de Limur, a well- 
known French antiijuarian, has said of some 
of the Indian celts that they so closely resemble 
in this respect tho.se dug out of the tumuli of 
Carnac and other jiarts of Brittany, that had 
they not been marked out for him, he would 
not have beeu able to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Mr. Kivett-Carnae says that one or two 
partly polished basalt celts have been found in 
the South Mh’zapur district. They are about 
the length of the fore-finger, aiul re'emble 
ill .sha[)e and size a j<iue knife from the Lake- 
dwellings of Coustimoe, which Dr. Fischer 
sent him, and which is now in the Iiulian 
Museum for eomparisou with the Indian types. 

Flute XIII. fig. 12. is a celt of }io!islieI diurite 
from llohert's Oanj in the ilir.iapiir Distiiet 
which cuuslderably resembles in iuriii a village 
Mah.ideo, and this may account fur its being 
found in a shrine so fur to the East uf India, as 
the habit of preserving celts under trees is not 
general in the Mirzapur district. 

Sometimes a number uf ordinary colts are 
found in India heapeii up beneath or near a 
j ipal tree in the manner above described, which 
the owners will (so Mr. Rivett-Carnae says) 
readily part with, but they will not give up 
any which they have decorated with colour. 
Mr. Coekburu ouco found as many as 23 celts 
during a search of one hour, and altogether, 
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since their attention has been dratvn to this 
subject, he and ilr. Rivett-Carnac have found 
some hundreds of all types and siites, and 
similar in form to many nhich have been 
discovered in Europe and America. Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac’s later finds appear to differ 
slightly in form from the flint implements and 
arrow-heads which ho found in Central India 
in 18t)4, but I would venture to assert that 
all have their counterparts in objects of a 
like nature, which have been found In most 
countries and may bo seen in almost every 
museum in Europe, and which were used as 
weapons by primitive peoples before they 
became acquainted with metals. 

One of the smaller celts found hy Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac has been fixed into a handle of 
stag's-horn, like those found in the Swiss lake- 
dwellings. Ho had it sharpened, and says 
that it now chop.s wood as efficiently as a small 
iron axe. 

It is well known that the BurMliists of 
'We.stern Ti'oet and of the Llhaul Valley make 
walls of stones at the entrances to tlieir vil- 
lages styled iiiaiih, which are occasionally a 
quarter of a mile in length, but arc never more 
than four feet in height and the .same in width.''' 
On the ti)p of these walls numerous inscribed 
stones are loo-ely laid, placed there as memo- 
rials of the dead, or when startinu' on a journey, 
recristeriiig a vow, or enterinic upon any import- 
ant undertaking. 'Ihe person who requires 
one for any of the above purfxjses. chooses a 
smooth stone, and takes it to one of the local 
moii.nsteries, wliere a priest usually engraves 
upon it the sacred sentence “ Om maru padine 
hum' which has been translated to mean “All 
hail to the jewel in the flower of the lotus.'’ 
This sentence apiicars to be an unmeaning one 
at fii.st sio’ht, but the kev to its meaniiig i-, I 
bci'cve. TO be found in Ceylon, where a ^nppo^ed 
to'_ r!i of Rirhlh.i. kept in a temple at Kamlv, 
'!! von or moi-e c.ises of gold or silver gilt, 
;;i ti e form of u q j or tnmnlus. l.s an object 
highly VLuer.'ited. 'I’hi< toorh. which some 
E'.r -rr'a!'..- have iiiiacincd from its sliupe and 
S '.. ^.> l,r. thr t of an aHigaror. rests wnhm a 
;>■ Id _i. letu.s ri.jwir and may well be likened 
t.' ,1 J g , ,,f fh, Ion,;. From its 

neeigij;. ui'Je of shedding its seeds the natives 

T’e^ na'iV. - o? tlir ‘U-tjarr- of Hanoi acir in the 
Siifluj - at. -g. of Salt, and ot I.Ufiiik. — in uhort wherever 


of India have always regarded the lotus as a 
symbol of creative power. It has from all time 
been held sacred by them and might conse- 
quently be considered by the Buddhists a 
suitable receptacle in which to deposit such a pre- 
cious relic. Ag'ain, a curious old brass object in 
my possession, bought in the bazar at Benares, 
seems to afford an almost certain proof that this 
explanation is a correct one. At the base of it is 
a bull, an emblem of Siva, from whose back rises 
a lotus bud, which, on a couple of turns being 
given to it. opens its petals and discloses f auall 
agate egg'. Behind the bull is a cobra h its 
body elevated as if in the act of st- A 

ring which it holds in its month, seivtS to 
sujiport a small pointed vase which is perforated 
at its lower end. If this vessel be tilled with 
water, the liquid slowly drops upon the egg in 
the centre of the flower, and thus a libation 
is poured on the jm-el in the jlover of the lotus. 
About the word inani as .signifying a sacred 
stone or lines of stones : it seems to me to 
survive in Europe in place names. If we 
study a local map of Brittany, we cannot fail 
to bo struck witli the frequent recurrence 
of Mane, as tlie prefix to variou.s sites on 
which are doliuens or mcgalithic monuments. 
M. Henri Martin, m ]nA E tildes Aicha ohnjl, pies 
Celtiijnes, explains Mane to be the augmen- 
tation of men, or inaen. stone : — e.p., menhir, 
grcat-.«tone. And he adds that it designates 
equally an artificial mound, or the summit of a 
mountain. 

No. Y. 

tdeiiiir Ideas about the Future Life. 
Wherever the doctrine of annihilation has 
not prevailed, mankind has had in all aees, 
and .still retains, the belief that the soul and 
the body arc distinct, and tliat the soul has to 
go tlirongii a pr, ce.^s of purification, or a season 
of jnobaiion after the decease of the body, in 
oidi-r to iitcne for evil deeds committed liv the 
latter i\heu on eai'th. Ihesc idea.s are most 
wklely spread. V e find them amoncst Mn.sal- 
maii.s and llir.da-,. amongst the ruicieiit Greeks, 
j in Sweden, in (.iLViiiany, in Xortlierni America, 

I in the Is.and of luinuosa, in the Fiji Islands, 
j and in many otlier portions of the world. 

The pri.iec-j.s of iitonemcnt in a future world 
implie.s a journey thither, and the nature of that 

Bu<t.lhi-m previiils ir. the Himi lavas. — alway.s pass these 
piles ol stuiies su as tu have them on their right hand. 
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journey lias naturally been a source of specula- 
tion and thence of belief. This belief has in 
its turn given rise to ceremonies mainlj" aimed 
at giving relief to the traveller along the 
dreaded and unknown road. I will here only 
refer to that form of the ghostly journey which 
makes the body pa.ss over water. Thus Greeks 
had their Styx, Akheron and Kukytos, over 
which souls were ferried by Charon, and it was 
their custom to plant asphodel around the 
tombs of the deceased, as its seeds were believed 
to be capable of affording nourishment to the 
dead. 

The northern nations of Europe formerly 
beheved that their dead had to cross over water 
to the future houie in boats or ships. In Scandi- 
navia bodies were for this reason sometimes 
buried in ships, and a large boat containing the 
bones and weapons of a deceased chief was 
found a few years ago near the Sonde Fjord in 
Norway. Sweden has popular legends to the 
same eScct. Thus Odin is fabled to have 
conveyed the slain from Brahalla to Valhalla 
iu a ffolilon ship. Popular opinion of old, 
acrain, iu Germany, assigned Great Britain, as 
being across the water, as the Land of Souls. 
To this day also it is said to be the custom 
iu the parish of Plougnclou the lUver Trotruire 
iu Brittany, for corpses to be conveyed to 
the churchyard by bout over a narrow arm of 
the sea, called d.' V Eiifer, instead of 

takiii'j- them bv the shorter land route. It 
is still a common notion iu the East that the 
siiuls of the dead must pass over water, or 
over a bridge before they can arrive at their 
linal resting-place. In the native .State t)f 
Chaiuba. iu the Pah jab Himalayas, there is such 
alii-idu'e, over which all corpses must he carried 
on their way to the huruing ijhul near the river 
where the Ijodies are cremated, and though 
there is another perfectly easy and safe path, 
the beareis of the dead always traverse this 
perilous causeway, n hieh is hardly more than 
eighteen inches wide and not protected at 
the sides iu any waj-. The people of Chamba 
are Hindus.''^ The Aluhammadaus have also 
their A^-Sirut, a sharp bridge, which they believe 
to be laid over the middle of hell, and which 


" iTUi< sustom must evidently ari-e from the oldHindu 
belipf in Vaitaniiii. the swit’t river cf ii-.-ll. eompo.-ej of 
filth, bloo'l. au'l ordure, \vhi‘‘h mu-t be crossed by hold- 
ing ou to a low’- tail a.^ it j>wuns over a belief winch 
ha^ given n-e to many death-eU';toiiis lun-se at the pre* 


must be crossed by all at the close of the solemn 
judgment, whether they are destined for para- 
dise, or for the place of torment.” A profession 
of faith in this is as follows: ‘‘We mo.sfc 
heartily believe and hold it for certain that all 
mankind must go over the sharj} bridge, which 
is as long as the e-arth, and no broader than the 
thread of a spider's web, and of a height pro- 
portioned to its length. The j nst shall pass it like 
lightning, but the wicked, for want of good 
works, will be an age in performing it. Thev 
will fall and precipitate themselves into hell tire 
with blasphemers and infidels, with men of 
little faith and bad conscience, with those who 
have not had virtue enough to give alms. 
Yet some just persons will go over it quicker 
than others, who will now and then bo tried 
upon the commands which they have not duly 
observed in this life. How dreadful will thi.s 
bi-idge appear to us ! What virtue, what inward 
grace of the Most High will be required to get 
over it ! How earnestly shall we look for that 
favour ! What deserts, wliat venomous creatures 
•sliall wo not find on our road ! What hunfer. 
drought, and weariness shall we endure ! 
What anxiety, grief and pain shall attend those 
who do not think of this dangerous passage ! 
Let us beg of God to grant us, with bodilv 
health, the grace not to go out of this life 
loadeil with debts, for the Arabians often sar, and. 
with good reason, that no obstacle is sohidden, 
as that which we cannot overcome by any 
expedient or artificial contrivance whatever.’’ 

The Egyptian Land of the Dead was iu the 
AVest, and they placed their tombs, whenever it 
was possible, ou the West bank of the Nile. As 
the funeral procession of the mourners moved 
forward, their constant cry was. “To tlieAVesr, 
to the West.’’ “ AVhen the tombs were, as iu 
most cases, ou the AVest bank of the Nile, the 
Nile n as crossed, when they were on the Eastern 
shore, the procession passed over a sacred lake."” 
The soul of the dead man was supposed to 
journej' to the under world by a imfer 

This notion of a journey over water after deat h 
is common also to savage races of the present 
day. The inhabitants of the Island of Formo.^a 
imagine that the souls of wicked men are 

sent <lay. — E d.] 

“ The notion of is to be fonn.l ako in th-i 
Zoroastrian anil Jewish .systems ; whence no doubt 
iluhammad borrowed it — Ed.] 

tv t>. Poole — Contehip'jrar>^ ivi'cn a; for Auj. 1S81. 
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t' l Hifiiteil aliir ilcutli, and I'l-.idloiiLj into entrance to tlie infernal reL;i(jus. In A.-ia al^o 

a lait toi!iL''a I'it full (d' mire ami iKrt, and tliat tiie dog i^ assoeiatet! with the- death or funei al 

I'ue >ouK of the tirtnoas pi-- tvii'i plea-ure eei'euionies. The Pai-i.-. place a dog in the 

and -afetv I'V- T U npi ii a narr >\v h.oi.'i m hridge eli iinber of a dying- per-on tit iserve as the 

\s hii.li Ir-a-l'. d'-i-dy !,i a -e ly piri-li-e, where miuI'.- e-eort to heaven. Aeei'rdiuo- toi their 

thev revel la .ill kind- of -en-aal eu c o nn-iit, but behef, the .sonl arrive- at the bridge ( liinavat, 
t hat w hi 11 tin- - ml- of the w !i ke-.i a ttenipl to pa-.- where the gods and the unelean .spirits light 

uloiig thl- I'l iilge. ihev fall -iveroii one -ide of .r. for the po.--e--hm of it. Jf the Sonl fie that 

Soiiie cV ih j A’lieilean 1 in liar- li.ive a 1 t.nlltion ol a lig-liteoa- person it is defemled bv the 

that rin v mn-l go - a’ t li w ,ird - to -eel; the Land other ]ru-e soul-, and hy the dogs that gitaid 

of Sold'. A' .-iirding' to tin- Mnroe-j an untutored the brid-g-e. In Jbiddlii-t countries, too. a some- 

tribe in .V .'.h- '-n f'aldori' ,i. the biigbi river-. vriiat -hnil ir ide.t in-evads. A very larg’c and 

sunny -i mt - and great f-u - ot i ii-.-'i- p iradise -.iv.ige bre< d of dog- i- kept in certain rd' 

ari. -I ,- 1 , ,o ed. i.-oi', tilt eartl. I>y a dee[) eba-ni. the hi or nion.-i-teries in order that 

I'.hu'h g leil aii l tsuked .dike n-.r-t ere-- on a they UM\ eat the bodde- of the dead.’'-' which is 

tlini -lipp'. ' y ■' no- d'he t-u 'ue'- -.n-n reacli the ih enieil tla- nio-t lionourable hu m of fiui-ial in 

goal, ai'u 1. doubile-- by me tkied Sj nit a- Wi-ll h.idik or \\ e-tei'n Tibet. In LS7G when pa-s- 

a- liy the -ire i'glited on the -g-.t-re he tuoitriiing it.g tlu-oiigh [j'uua Ynru, a few niai-elies only 

friends: f'.il the 1 itlei- have t > iii!ii.-i- tin in.led from Lr'li. 1 went over the L;iina IMonastery 

alojrg -hivi’-.ng ' .-idg--. aiid ni.iny are the there. Some of tliesO fierce dogs tried to 
night- t .a: '-a— hi I'Ue llieir fiieii.ls V'.-n'ui-e to -pring out upon oni- pai-ty. and it seemed to 
di-peii'e \eith the beai-on, h-t the -oai ini-s the ns that even llieii- ow-ner- did n-d trust tliem, 
path, at! ' i.'ll .nt'i the daik alw-s Xm- do i,,,,! mueh dirlieulty in restraining- tlieir 

they h-ild thn ;-etr hutiiin end- with the fei-oeiou., In-riin.-ts. 

peril and lUiviety oi til" p i-sage, Im- they A very cui-iou.s instance of the idea that 
think t!.,u m tny are iiahie t-) rc-rni-ii to -ome form of ab-olutiuu is iieee-sai-y after 

the eai'has bnd-. hea-ts. and uiseet-, Alie-r deanh for .sins doi.o in the body ooeui-red in 

-H.i y..'..i's iL'-d.-ree as a ini-smna-.-y in Ind:,i in the 1 Ith century; the ai.ioi-s wet-e 

Saiuoj. one of tii- i’acilie T-laii K. iJr. fle u-ge IM iiliamma-laiis. Tiighlaip'ihad. neat- the modem 
d'ui-uer. in a 'iVn rea--ni!y p'l'ir-lie'l. s.tys , iry of Ih-lili. was foiinded by ( Ihiasukliliu 

--that the -.11 1 I ii.t 111 ! s "1 this .sl.in I in-l 1 that Tug-hl.tn Shah, who reigin-d l.')2I-l.'l-2o .A..D, 

the s-ml- i.if de,-.i iv - st.trr.-d f.u- Ihil-iu — ' and w.is siieeeeded by lii- s-m IMiihaiiuniid 
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for llitni, have caaved them to -aatil their I til 
pardon anil fnreIveue^^ to that inii.ee in the 
pre-eiiee o£ the holy and learneil men of tlii-t 
ao(', whose sieiMtitres and 'eal- :is vtilne-'ea 
are atUvtd to the doi iDtientr. tlie whole o? 
vdiich. as far as lies in my power, have heen 
1 roetireil ami imt into a hox ami (lej-o^iri el in 
the viitilt in eviiieh .Muhtinanai.l Tim|ilai| ts cu- 
tuiiibed.'’ These papm's"' were intended to serve 
as vourdiers ot free pai don I roin all v, Ite-ni the 
dead man had den.-iv, d of a nose, of a limh. 
or of sieht. mid v eri placed i.eai' him oi older 
lhal he uiiy'ht pieh them np at the la't day . for 
aeeordine- to hlulian-.madan heltef e\eiy olleuee 
Ini' a doable aspect — in its iclatiou first to (iod, 
and tlien to man. In the latter ease, p.irdon 
given hy the iiijnrcd one is lielicved to icdncc 
Some portion of its future jinnidimeut. 

I have read that a souuovlmt similar ensrom. 
is in Use ainono' thy Clirisiiaiis ut the (.Ireek 
Church, and that tliey are in tl'.e hahit of put- 
ting into the hands of a dti'eased ji-erson at his 
interment a nritleu form ef ah'olntioii, which 
i.s understood to he a diseharge in lull troin all 
the sins which he Incs eoiiimitu-d dnriiie- life. 

The notion of certifying to the Ucity the 
virtues of the deceased is widely spi- ad. Tt is 
said to be customaiy amonest the Ltiplandcfs 
for six of the most intimate frii-nds of the 
diceasfil 10 place a dead body in a coilni. 
after wruppinir it in hneti. tviih the faci' mid 
hands left itm . vm'eil. In m-.e 1 m d. th y r’-r n 

purse ii’th SI jLie I'leiie’. 'o p.iv li.' ' e ... |i ■ 



I’eter t'lwin. 'Si .mihe ih.-a-'dw - i 

('hri'lsin. A s .o..s'--Ti -n i.il tin ..line n.iltti' m 
jluhi I'V the p i.ple ef t!i- F'd l-.-ilm-. ’i" . y 

■.voish’;i a n'ed they ea’i X leneoi midm tlie f'cn, 
of a l.iige S' rpmit. .c.d beitev. tl at imnii hmAy 
.liter death the --pimi ..1 d; dejetiscdi j_ - n 
Its to llLU. ioV 'I'Tii'. " t’oVi ■’ !• > ] c'.'c ' 

tenoe. but that it i-. Is. ..'em', me ; mo .'m'l to 
all spirit s I'j I’eacli the re iam-. tit- -i m oi r,.!. . cci 
Idiey -,,y tlia' ane'miie-ms o ml, a-i....! .'i'h 

ill a.\ !' enlist e;,;ty e.p.ll l!ie VraOn i 11 ' r ? 

:• sill tliitimr. reH'iy i , moiek: .lod ve,.,,d ;,i| 
'ah'.i aLie:n[it to pr'-- ; . n 1 I'o.t i.o ivoM.h ,i 
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as they behevo that if a rami ]ii i-foiins (he list 
kind, of id'/i. (/ I'J.i or vi.i-Ii'p wliieh eoiisi-'s m 
giving- away in's own weigiit in gold le. -ilvt:; 
h.e is ord.uned, to reiaaiii in I’aiMdi'O fer i ne 
hundred milliou J.-'.i/pit-.' or peviod.s of llralimf. 
and iliul when he re-a.ssumes a liuiimn fonn, ho 
V ill become a mighty monarih." This pm timilar 
jihase of “ good-wiiiks" lias in modern timi.s 
taken a most eeeentrie tmd ohjeetionable form 
There is a class of Hindu ascetics in the 
I’.u'ij.ib. wliii call themselves Suthresiiahis, frorn 
llii-ii foiiudi.-r, a lamed Sinlua. -wlio l.wd 
in the time o[ .Viiraiig/i b (lo.'o to 17i'7 A. I' ) 
T'heir legend i-, that hi.,irii.g that lie could 
[ii.il-nm M ..iiiders, tlie liniprror snmmoin d tm 
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XXXII. 

The Y>'ni)-ch'uo-pi-^lii tells us that Chinghiz 
Khan oil his return from his western campaign ! 
encamped again on the Irtish, and in the 
autumn of the year of the Hen, i.e. 1225, he , 
returued once more to his head-i|uarters in the ' 
hlack forest on the river Tula.' He was : 
on his way home when news reached him of ; 
the death of his eldest son, Jnchi. We have | 
seen how after the capture of Khwiirizm Juchi ; 
had retired to the steppes of Kipehak in an 1 
irritated mood. There he spent his time in j 
hunting instead of .subduing the neighbouring ; 
tribes inhaliiting lljir tjibir, Bulgaria, Kip- i 
chak. Bashguardia, Russia, and Circassia, as , 
his father had ordered him.'* Irritated at him ■ 
for not obeying his comuiands in this re.-^pcct, i 
C’uingluz lutd sent several sumntonsos to him to 
g 1 to his presence. He had e.vcused himself 
on the gi’ound of his, ill-health, and he was. in 
f,icc, unwell. One day when ho wa,-? changing liis 
camp ho reached a place where there was 
plei.ty id' game, and being himself ill he ordered ! 
h;s '/ i to go hunting. A Alangut, who hud ' 
receiuly been in his country and seen this 
b-;nt. in which he suppoiod Juchi was 
t.'.kuig part, reported that he was not really 
iib t'liingliiz, \sho was naturally enraged, 
jci-parod to fi'inpcl his obedience by force, and 
C 1 igatai and Cgot.n had already s,ct out with 
ft ii'tc troops, and he was propaiiug to fidlww . 
wiicu news arrived that he was dead. This 
wa> in 122 1. and Juchi was then IS scats old. 
lie \%as buried near fioraili." We are tnld 
Cirinehiz was ereatly diftireSftcd at his 
S' Ill's death, and wanted to punifth the Afangut 
w'lo laid brought fulftc tmcllicencc, but he 
(•’i!! not be found.* Tiie >h'ij i j-' nl-.l-rah 
ft IV-. (.'I’liighi/. would never Iwar anything to 
t it * ‘iisjia”.L'_''eiiient ot Jtichi. tiiid when the news 
of liift death arrived noite of the .7,..ba- l;.,.! the 
l ardiiiood to inform him of his fi.f he 

hal thi'e.itcucil ill, it anyone 'tho nicntioncd 
hi- de.ith --liouM iiiiuft.'lf be pur to ileath. 
Th-'V at length all assembled, and it w;is 


determined that Alugh Jirji or Georgi (':), 
who was one of Chinghiz’s companions, should 
tell him while he was performing the duties of 
bejnr (?) ; and therefore on that occasion he said 
to him, ‘ 0 king 1 the sea is defiled or troubled, 
and who can purify or compfise it ? O my king ! 
a great commander has fallen from his throne, 
and who has jxiwer to raise him up and restore 
him?' Chinghiz replied, ‘If the sea is troubled 
my sou Juchi is the only person who can still 
it, and if a great commander has fallen from 
his throne Juchi alone can raise him up and 
re-establi.sh him.’ Alugh Jirji having repeated 
what he had said with tears in his eyes, 
Chinghiz asked him why he wept, and what 
was the occasion of his sorrow, which made him 
also sorrowful. Jirji replied, ‘ I have no power 
to disclose the cause of my grief. Thou ha.st said 
it ; thy orders bo with thyself, 0 king ; thy pene- 
tration has diselased my secret.’ Thereupon it 
is reported that Chinghiz Khiin said, ‘ Like the 
wild ass pursued by hunters and separated from 
its young, so am I. and like a foul who seeks 
friendshni among his enemies, and abandons 
his friends, so urn I. separated from my brute 
and Worthy eliildreu.’ The an'jrs theroupoa 
etich took his station, and performed the mourn- 
ing ceremonies for the death of Juchi Khan 
Chinghiz now prepared for his last earapaigr., 
in which he revenged himself upon the king 
of Ilia or Taiignt for variorn grievancis, 
of which we have the following accounts : — In 
the Yi'au-ch'ao-pi-i-hi we rend that hefuie 
he set c.ut on his tvestern camjiaigii he 
sent a tneft-enger to Burkht.n. the ruler of 
Tungut. saying, ‘-A'ou have promised to be to 
me as my right hand. Now tli.at the peot.'e 
of Khoikhoi (the Aluhuiiin.adaris i, have 
killed my envoys, and I gsi to rtfjuire satisfae- 
tion from them, be my nglit hand."' One of 
the gr-andofs r.f Tangin. named -Vslmganbu, 
then snceriugly said. ‘-If you are not Mrong 
enough, tiuu do not he a king " Aid wig 
accordingly refu-,d. and Cliinghi/, when he 
hcar.l of this, had declared that although it 
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w-as difficult for liim to revenge himself then, 
he would not fail to do so on his return from the 
west.' But according to the 
the king of Tangut had given refuge to two 
great enemies of the Alongols, one called 
Sunkoenki, and the other C h e 1 a h o. 
Chinghiz complained bitterly of this, hut the 
king of Hiamade no amends, and even employed 
these two runaways,* The Ynun-nhi says 
that Chinghiz accused him of sheltering his 
enemy S h i 1 g a k s a n k h o n a, and of refus- 
ing to give his son as a hostage.® According 
to the Si'sM Sliii-sfd or special history of 
Tangut, during the absence of Chinghiz Khan 
in the west there had been a conspiracy 
against him among the Tatars with black 
cart.s,'^ who tried to secure the aid of the 
people of Tangut in. their revolt. The account 
.odds that the ruler of Hia had secretly 
plotted against Chinghiz, and sought aid 
outside, and in consequence Bolu, son of 
Mu-khu-li, had been ordered to wage waragainst 
him.'' The AUan Topchi and Smiuntij Sefzeii 
report a curious saga to the eSect that the 
king of Tangut had a brown-coloured dog with 
a black muz.z.le which was a hltulnhjhan, and 
had the power of forc.seeing thlng.s. When it 
barked with a loud voice it meant that no 
ilanger was impending, while when it wliined it 
s.ignitied that some foe was threatening. During 
Chinghiz Khan's absence in the west, this dug 
had continnally whined. The king, wh-o fan- 
cied all danger was passed, urged that the dog 
wa.s getting old and had lost its cunning, and 
lived accordingly in a false security." i 

L i-t s u n-h i u, king of Ilia, had died in 1223, j 
and been succeeded by his son L i-t e’, called 
T e r w a n g by Douglas, who says his father , 
abdicated in his favour.'' Erdmann says 
that in the tongue of the Tangntans he was ; 
called I ra n." RashMu'd-din agrees with the ■ 
Altaa Topchi -Mii Smihivij Sedt-n in calling him | 
Shidiirgho. This name also occurs, as we shall | 
see, in the Yiio.n~ch 0 -o-p\-s]ii. Palladius says , 
the word means an owl or a tierce bird.’° I 
Sclimidt says it is a Mongol word meaning | 

' Op. rit. p. 150. j 

• (t'lubil, pp. 48 and 40. ! 

’ Hvacinthu, p. 133 ; D’Oii-^-^nn, Vol. I. p. 270. ‘ 

Til 'y are identified with the Merhit^ by Palladiiw, 
on file ground that t he ! itter m one passage in the n- 
shi are' qualified a- K>'kn i blue tr dark This ■ 
identification is. however, e.vceedingly doubtiul 
u }'uan-ch\oi-pi-^h', note fiuO 


Straightforward, open, and answering to ti;e 
Tibetan srcHg.'® 

Tangut with Tibet have long been lands of 
romantic interest to the sni-rounding nomads 
from their qiia.si-sacred and mystical character 
as the homes of the nio.st flourishing forms of 
Northern Buddhism, and this is reflected in the 
sagas that have been reported about it by the 
later writers, such as the author of the 
Ti'pclii and SsanaH'j Ssohen. They both connect 
Chinghiz Khan's Ia.st campaign there with a 
romantic story about a beautiful wife of the 
Tangutan ruler. They tell us that when the 
latter heard how Chinghiz had conquered 
China he sent Tortoug, son of Bayau Sarta- 
ghor, with jiropo.sals to pay tribute, and to 
become his right-hand man. Chinghiz ac- 
cepted this, and sent the messenger hack with 
presents. On his return the Envoy passed the 
night at the house of Tabngha, of the tribe 
Taijiut, as they sat together in the evening he 
spoke to his host and said, “Your Khakau 
seems indeed lo be a son of the Tengri,” but 
his wives are not so fair to look upon. The 
wife of our ruler Shilnghnn Knrheljin Goa. 
the daughter of the Chinese junjinti Setzeu 
Dmadi, is so fair that with her light there is 
no need of a lamp.'’ Chinghiz Khan, we are 
toll, had had an iiurigue with Mhnculun Goa, 
Yabugha’s wife, and she informed liim of what 
she had heard about the beauty of the queen of 
Tangut, and added that she must become his 
wife. Chingliiz now sent Shidiirgho a message 
to say he was going on a campaign against 
Sartaghol,'’ and asking him to march with him. 
Whereupon Shidurglio replied, “ SuchaKluikan 
as this, who has subdued all peoples, is not .surel v 
in need of help. The lion, the king of beasts, 
is the strongest of all, and thou, valiant Bogda 
and king of men, wliy dost thou need help 'r" 
Chinghiz, enraged at ihi.s answer, replied : *■ If 

I am spared I will give thee a fitting answer. 
The Tengri, my father, be my witne.ss.” There- 
r.pon, sa}'s Ssanamj Wajir Setzen of the 

Khongkirad sai'd, “ iMy Lord, .so long as bovs are 
born and men come into being ■ so long a.s an iron 

AVan TopcliK p 1 10 ; p. 97 

Vol IX p. lG.S; Douglas, p. 97 

Ti h}nfh<'fnn \c p. i'HK 

llf.t'' ^^>14. 

■' '"•'itiaii'i p ijTei: r>S*J ami 38n. Lute 0? 

i.'- ot Ffeav^'n 
*- I <? Fvh^ anzin. 
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stirrap holds together speak not thus. Why do 
you speak of dying ? May your life be prolonged ! 
iMay all your enemies be eonqnered I May the 
number of your sub jects increase ! ilay the 
fame of your name sjjread everywhere 

The AUati T'qiclii has at this point a curious 
saga in reference to a supposed rivalry between 
Chinghiz and his brothers. It .'■ays that after | 
his campaign in the we.st the K h o r in u z d a“‘ ! 
Tengri’- sent him a jade ve.ssel full of wine, an 
nrAiui in size. A s he began to drink his young’er \ 
brothei'.s remarked, “ The proverb says, ‘ To ! 
the oldest ten. to the yonuge.st four.’ Having j 
appropriated the greater p.irt of the contents of 
tiie ve.ssel will not the commander leave us the | 
dregs.” Thereupon (,’hlugltiz replied, “ At my j 
birth by order of Buddha there appeared in my \ 
liuud a jade seal from the Empire of Uragons. i 
Now I have received a g-reat j.id'j vessel full 
of wine. It appears to me I am its owner, but 
it you wish to drink take it. His brijthers 
tUereupou took the vessel aiul began to drink, 
but they could not svs'allow it. They there- 
upon returned it saying, “ \Ye unjustly de- 
manded our portion when it w.is not ordained 
a'.tove th.it we shouh.l have it. Drink it yonr- 
.>elf. and a[)poiut us divi.sional commanders.’' 
He accordingly em[)tied tlic vessel, which made 
him somewhat drunk, and continued, “ At my 
b'.rtli the jade“ se.ii of the ruler of the Drag'.)us 
•appeared in my iiiind. Now tlie powerful 
K'njriniiz la has sent me down a jade vessel 
f.iU of wine, an ar^'iin in -izi, I am the ruler 
appointed by G j.I ; wc will g ) to war against 
tee Taugutaus.'’ 

I'ke kingdom of Hia w.is then both power- 
fa’ and populous, and Cliinghiz Kh.'iu made 
■ ■orrespondlng preparations, and, we are told, 
c I'llectcd an array of men; of these 

I'.i.OOO Mijugols were commanded by Giiagatai ; 
d'J.i.iU'j others by Snbutai and Glien-e ; tfo.QOO 
Kiiwarlzmiaiis under Ileiiku. 2i.).0U0 Indians 
under Bela Noyau, 30,000 Jats and Kipchaks, 
nmler Ba Iru'd-diu, svlmsc graiidfatber bad ! 
been put to death by Muliammad Khwarizm | 
Sln'ih, otHH.lp other Khwari/miuns under i 
Danish maud, and a body of irregulars under ] 
the chief of the I'lghnrs.’’'’' 1 


The Yiiait-'rh' ao-pi-slii says that Chinghiz set 
out in the autumn of the year of the Dog (i.c 
1'22G), taking with him his wife, Tesui. During 
the winter he occupied hlm.self avith hunting iu 
the district of Arbnklia. The In-ick-colonred 
horse on which he rode, taking friglit at a wild 
horse, threw him, and he fell and hurt him- 
self. The army at once halted in the district 
Snrkhat. On the next day liis wife Yesm 
said to the princes and griuidces, *• During the 
night your sovereign was in a high fever ; you 
had better holda consultation." Thereupon the v 
assembled, and one of them, Tolun, .said, The 
Tanguts are a settled people living in towns : 
they cannot move a-way ; let ns therefore return, 
and when our ruler has recovered we -ivili 
come back again,” The nobles all aiiprovcd of 
this, and informed Chinghiz. The latter siid, 
" If we retire the Taiigut people will inevltablv 
think I am afraid of them. I will rest hen- 
and recruit. Let ns send a messenger to them 
and hear tvliat they s.ay.” A man was aeeord- 
ingly sent to tlio Tangiitan ruler, -n-ho hero 
called Burkhan by our author, -svith the mes- 
sage, " Yon formerly promised to be to us as our 
right hand, hut when I went ugain.st the Khoi- 
khoi,’^ yon did not go with me : more than 
that, yon reviled me. Now having conipicreil 
the Khoi-khoi. 1 demand s.itisfacrion for voin 
insults.” Buikhau replied; "1 never .'pn’,:, 
def.uuatory wo’aU of yon. A^hagi.nbu it wu., 
who made it appear I had done so. If \ oii wish 
to ti-ght wall me then come to Khol.msI.am’' 
but ifyontvish for g,,ld, silver, and stutls, fm 
tribute iu fact, come to .Sillaiig fi.u' them,''-^’ 
IViicii the messenger rcruriied and reported 
the.sO words to Chinghiz he «aij. *■ Is it'po.ssibh 
for us to retire after hearing such haii diu 
ivords r If I die he shall pay for them. This 
1 vow before the eternal heaven."-’ .VsTono/o 
S'-l-ea does not refer to these negotiations, bin 
ho has a saga referring to the luiuting that 
took place at this time. He calls tlio place 
Khangkhai Khan, by wliidi the range 
which forms the water.slmd uetweeu tlie Orkhon 
on the north, and the Ougliin."' and -avs that 
while hnutiug there Ciiingluz remarked, “ In 
till-, pl.ice there is a l.hie woii and a white doe."’ 
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You must capture them alive, and not kill 
them. You tvill also meet a black man on a ; 
blue-grey horse. Take him also alive, and ; 
bring him to me.” The three vere duly cap- 
tured and brought before liim. Chinghiz asked i 
the man who he was, and why he was there, ; 
■■ I am a trusted friend of Shidurgho,’’ he said, j 
■■ and he has sent me to reconnoitre. M}’ name i 
is Khaturakchi Khara Budang,''' and in all ! 
Tang'ut there is none superior to me. I was 
captured iiuwares, while I laid my black liead 
down to rest, and while my grey horse Giin ' 
Bolod,”’" a racer, wliich no creature that has feet 
can catch, was tethered to the ground by his ' 
fore-feet.’’ Then said Chinghiz, “You seem i 
to be a brave man,” and .spared his life, adding : i 
Tliey say j’our Kliakaa is a l-nh'ihjlt/iu; into I 
what form can lie chance him.self f’’ The man | 
answered, “ In the morning' lie i.s a black-striped 1 
snake, then you cannot catch him ; at noon a 
ta-wny-striped tiger, and then also he is safe : 
but at night he converts himself into a 
btautiful youth and plays with his wife, then 
you can secure liiui,””“ 

The Yii'in-di'iio-iii-sJu tolls ns that Chinghiz 
tirst attacked Ashagaubu, who fled into a moun- 
tain fortress, Uis wariior.s were killed and his 
wealth appropriated, while liis people wore 
divided among the army.^'’ Tiie same authority 
coutinues t\itli a paragrapli which is an 
anachronism, since Mu-khn-li was at this time 
de-ad. It says tlial while Chinghi/, was pu-.s- 
iiig the summer in the snowy mountains he 
sent the army in puiwuit of Ashaganbu. which 
captured him and Ins people, who had retired I 
more into the mountains. Ciiinghiz, we are told, j 
pi'C'ented Burclii and Mu-khu-li with some of i 
tlie treasures, allowing them to take wLat they | 
would, and he further said to them, “ I have not j 
vet distributed the piisonei-s taken from the 
Kin. You two divide eniuilly the relatives 
of the Kin sovereign."' let the fair ycunhs be 
your falconers, and the pretty girls the servants 
of your wives. The former Kin rulers trusted 
them, and had them near their person.s. They 
used to harm our aiicestor.s. You ate both 
akin to me, let them liiorefore serve von."^'’ 

I-’ I ‘.'.ll.-'.l K.o'.i Itrt. .n la til-' 

C.’!!'-’ I Kn''’'»al.it in the t'e;., t,, 

.h'ho'L it, , pn hT-ta .s'v.f,,.,,, - V, 1. .,r 8' hmi'lt 

-(■ '.ai to h '-T‘‘ ii’-i-u’i.ter-tuoil the eniit-iu.Iin-e: oi.ui-“ .ir.l 
‘.h 'Ji 1 1" iH'.ii— -i i)j nr pp I'.ii-l.'.l 

3* i.e. the lu-juu or ao-cailfd natural relation^, who 


The snowy mountains of this notice answer 
ajiparently to the Morn a K h a u mountain 
of the AlliDi, Topchi, and Stf-en, who 

report a characteristic .saga in connection with 
it. They tell us that Chinghiz remarked of 
the place, “ Thi.s would be a good rollving 
place for a broken people, and a good camping- 
ground for a peaceable people. It i.s a capital 
haunt for roebuck and bears.”"® Noticing an 
ill-omened owl sitting on a tree Chinghiz told 
hi.s brother, Jiichi Khazar. who was a splendid 
shot, toslioot it. He tired, but the owl escaped 
and instead a magpie, which had dropped into 
tlio line of fire, w.ts transfixed through the 
wing. This was deemed an ill-omen, and Chin- 
ghiz was very angry and had his brother 
arrested. Then came the Orlitk prince riS to 
him, and said, “ Master, the stains of the vile 
oug'lit not to foul the purity of the good. The 
most worthy and distinguLslied often meet the 
fate of the wort hless. The fate of the ill-omcneil 
owl has fallen ujiou the magpie. Let thy brother 
go.” But Chinghiz hud had hi.s jealousy aroused 
by auoiher incident, and would nut consent. 
M' o are told that during the caiiijiaign one of 
liis servants, named Bogol INkchin. said to him, 
•‘Thy brother, Khazar. being drunk, held thy 
wife. Kulun, by the hand.” Thereupon Chinghiz 
sent Ids informer to Ivhaz.ir to demand 
>omc eagles feathers which he won. Khazar re- 
Jilted : ‘•Although he is sujireme I can get heron'.s 
featlier> ni'.ii'e easily than he " ami <gu\e him the 
leathers, but tbo messenger ■v.oald ur.t tiiketliem 
on the gi'oiiud that they tvere dirty. Piesentlv 
Chinghiz sent again to dein.ind some heron's 
feathers. Seeing a hawk flying by he a-sked 
the mes.sengor where heslioiil l sh irit it. In the 
black and yellow spot on his head.” said the 
inessonger. Khazar shot oft the bird's head, 
Ag.iin the servant refused, saying th.it what 
tla-y really wished for were eagle's featlieis. 
which were more suitetl to a sovereign titan 
those of the heron, be.^ides, the.se were stained 
■w ith blood.®’ Chingliiz tiow upbraided Khazar 
with having insulted his wife, with having 
killetl the ii'i.tgiiie, and with n it sending iti'n 
Siich leathers as he Wi,>he‘L He lind iiim bouml 

lei til. 1- .1 .tc n.-n - 1 -,,,, ,,, ,, 

k'Uu ti cr-ion Ilf t',- 0 -t.. ; / 1 '-r, 

,s ,, .-'Vert- ti. J liUnit tor bo.ird into ,x cbsrmin.r 
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by live people and led to a fence and fed on 
the flesh of the wild Tibetan Yak."® 

The details of the campaign are so variously 
told that it is not easy to follow them. The 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi says that Chinghiz on leaving 
the snowy mountains passed throngh the town 
of Urakhai. 

In February 1226 according to the Yuan- 
shi-lei-pien he captured E t z i n a, described by 
Marco Polo as situated a 12 days’ ride from 
Kan-chau, towards the north on the verge of 
the desert. De Guignes and Pauthier say 
Etzina is found in a map of Hia, of the 
Mongol period, and the latter adds that the 
text of the map names it as one of the seven 
lus or circuits of Kan-suh.®® Klaproth says the 
river Thao-leu-kho, after joining the Khe-shni, 
which comes from the south-east from Kan-chau, 
takes the name Etzina and falls into the 
lakes Sabo and Sogo, the latter of which was 
in the Ming period still called I-dsi-nay-khai.''“ 
He, with great probability, puts the town of 
Etzina on this river. The Ynan-sJii seems 
to refer to this town under the name Khe-shui- 
chin,*® and Colonel Yule independently has 
suggested that a town called Hoa-tsiang, 
placed on the river Etzina in D’ Anville’s map, 
is to be identified with Etzina. It is possibly 
the town called Turmegai in the Altan 
TopcM and Ssanan>-) Setzen. During its siege 



descended from a monster, and who was called j 
Khara Khang, used to mount the walls of i 
which there was a triple circle about the place, 
and pronounce horrible curses and exorcisms 
over the besiegers, by which disease was 
scattered among them, and many men and 
cattle perished. Thereupon Subutai Baghatur 
implored Chinghiz that he should release his 
brother Khazar, whohadbeen putin confinement 
as I have described, lend him his dun-coloured 
horse, Jigiirtu Khula, and order him to go and ' 
shoot the old witch. Khazar soon after shot her 
in the knee cap. She fell on her side, and as she 
was dying pronounced a curse upon Khazar’s 
descendants, declaring that the mates would 


j be afiected with sores, while the females would 
! be deserted by their husbands. The Yuan- 
j shi-lei-pien further says Chinghiz captured all 
1 the fortresses, which were very numerous, be- 
; tween Etzina, Ninghia,** Kiayukoan*® and 
! Kan-chau. 

I Chinghiz now seems to have gone to pass the 
summer heats in the mountains of Khun-chu 
and then captured the towns of Su-chau and 
Kan-chau, situated respectively on the two rivers 
i named above, which combine together to form 
the Etzina. The siege of Kan-chau was, 
according to the Karig-inu, marked by a curious 
incident. W e are told it was governed by Kia- 
yekielln, the father of the boy Chakhan*’ who 
had been adopted by Chinghiz Khan as I 
described in an earlier chapter. Chakhan was 
ordered to communicate with his relatives. He 
accordingly wrote a note to his younger brother, 
saying he wanted to speak to him, which ho 
fastened to an arrow and fired into the town. 
The boy was only 12 years. He appeared on the 
ramparts, but they would not let him leave 
the place. Chakhan then sent a confidential 
person to communicate with his father. The 
latter it seems was agreeable to surrender the 
! place, when Achu, who was second in command, 
j fell upon him at the head of 36 men, and 
: kilted him with his son, and also the envov. 

I 

He then prepared for a vigorous defence, 
but all in vain. The place was taken by assault 
and a general butchery was only avoided by 
the pleading of Chakhan. The only people 
executed were Achu and his 36 accomplices.*® 
Chinghiz now captured Si-liang-fu Cholo and 
Kholo in Kan-suh. The first of these towns, 
says Gaubil, was at that time a very big place. 
It is now a fortress and known as Yong- 
chang-wei, in lat. 38° 10' long. 14' 10° IV. of 
Peking.*® It i.s possibly the Erguiul of Marco 
Polo. Advancing again across the Shato or 
Stony Desert he arrived atKi-ya-tu, or the Nine 
Fords over the Yellow River, and captured the 
town of Ing-li-sien, called Yingle hv Douglas. 
The Yuan-shi says he traversed the Shato, 
went by way of Tsi-du and the river, and 


AltanTopchij pp. 141-142; 5sanaM^.Sefsen,pp.99-101. 
Yale’s Marco Polo, vol. I. p. 226. 
i.e. Lake of Idsinai. 

Klaproth, Beleuchtarig, etc., p. 65, note, 

•* Hyacinthe, p. 133. 

•• Altan Topchi. pp. 142 14:3; Ssanang Setzen, p. 101. 


“ i.e. The capital of Hia. 

i.e. The western part of the ^reat wall 
Gaubil. p. 49. •- Called Saha by DeMailla. 

« DeMailla, Vol. IX. p. 117 ; Douglas, p, 100. 

“ Op. c,f. p, 49 note. D-Ohsson. Vol. I. p. 371, 

““ DeMailla, Vol. IX p. 117 ; Douglas, p. 101. 
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(■■aptiu’C'd Yar and otlier towns of tbe 
second i-aaiko^ The Yar of thi^ notice is 
apparently the Inn'-U-sien of De ^lailla's an- 
thority, TTiencc wearo told Chirfrhiz de'' 2 ’atched 
Pilitsienpt) and Khntn Tiiiinr to summon 
Sha-chau. situated on the river Sirgaldzin in 
tlic west of Kan-suh, and nearly directly south 
of Khamil. Its peo))le jiretenucd to s’^hniit to 
the Honu'ols, and prejiaivd )iuar. wine, sjiirits, 
ml other refreshments fur their armv. lint 
meanwhile they planted their host troojis in 
ambasli with the intention i>f ,siirpris’r£r them. 
Khuti; Timur, sii]iposinL’' that their submission 
was sincere, nnuvhed to take p"s.,e'.'ion of the 
|ilace He fell into the ambu-h. and was nearlv 
cajitured. as his lause stumbled and tlircw him, 
hut I'sllit.'ietipii aliov.u'd hi’u ),> nmniu his own 
rhnrtrer. and shewed ab> uether sivli a held 
trout that he dudeated the euttny. and withdrew 
w-itliout material los., 

In July, IJJii. Li-te. the kintr of Ilia, died 
of trrief at scein^ his country the prey of the 
itfamuo!'. and was succeeded by Ids son. called 
Li-hicn by Dc Tlailla tind Le-seen by llouirlas. 
In Xovciubcv of the same year, says the 

I II. CTiintrliiz Kilim cajitiired nearly all 
thc’.rtow Its from the iicople of Ilia. In vain the 
inhabit.uits snnc’hr shelier in the cavtsof the 
earth, hardly two |k' 0 ]i 1 c in a hundred (’seaped, 
ami the p'lnund was covertd with hetics.*" At 
this time C'liinehiz attaekcil Line’-ehan. .situated 
on the Eastern hank of the Yell>w ri\ er. a little 
south of Nintr-lda. the capital of Ilia. An anny 
ovas.scnt toitsre.scnc under Vei-niin. lint Chineliiz 
liavinc'cro'-sed the Yelh>w' Uiver jmt it to!lii>Iit 
The Tei-miii of tliis noiiee is opjinrently the 
f'Ooitmii\e'-liit"-konu' of Deilailla, who tells ns 
tiia’ the king of Ilia having deteniiiiied to 
make a .sujireme effort .sent him against the 
ilonc'ols. but Chinu'biz crossed the Yellow River 
and defeated him.^ This is apparently th.e 
striigo'le referred ro bv Rashidii'd-ihn wdii 
says that the IMongols having captured many 
towns laid siottc to Dersekai (jerliaps the 
native name of Ling-elian), when they licatd that 
Sln’ilne;! r. wlio-e t'h:rcs.; name wot' L'-wansr 
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had left his cajlital, Irkai, and advanced at the 
head of .bO tuiuani^, i.e. oOlft'tHj men ' ChinchG 
Kilim went to meet them, and euconntered the 
; enemy in a jilaia dotted with lakes formed bv 
tlieovertlow of the Kara Tlttran, /.<?. the Upnci 
Hoang'-lio, which was then frozen over. The 
' battle was sc hlcody that S00,(>00 (!) Tancutans 
; perished. Three of the corpses were standing 
j on their heads, for, says Rashid, it is e.slablished 
among- the Tlongols that among ten tiiinan? ot 
corp-es there is Ettre to be one standine on its 
uead. Thi.s D'Ohssou explains by a reference 
I to the Spi;i;ulniii Hiitoriale of Vincent of Bean- 
I vais. to which we owe .sc miteh iiUercstina 
! iufonnatioii about the Tlongols, Book xxix 
ch. bo, ami Book sxs. ch. t'.'i. where we read 
j timt the Tatars wlnut they ]ntt a Itostile popit- 
luilon to the sword, and wdshed to have r 
' Census of the dead were in the habit of stam.l- 
inu' a corjwe on its head for every ihnusancl 
j viclims on elevated ground. Thus after the 
: sack of Tidis in 12-21 seven bodies were 
jla-cl f'U their heads in various ]>laces to 
I shew that T.pijO people had perished.'* The 
, t.iwu (.if Liiig-chuit was sj^ccdily captured 
I and sacked, TYc arc told that while the 
tiV'Oii' thouglit only of .securing women and 
children, gold and silver, and other bnotv the 
famii.i' st.\!csinan Ycliu-chnt.sai, whose origir 
We have previously con'ideri'il. took charge oi 
I tie- govennucat archives raid of two luule- 
; lo.i.ls ot medicntal rhubarb which was of great 
service to tlie army in nu cjiidemie which 

■ ensiled. He cured all those who were attnekeJ 
by means of this spccitic alone.** We else- 

, where road that during the siege of Lino--ehav 
the five jilanets having apyieared in coiijunc- 
t.iiii in tlie south-west it was deemed a bad 
I omen, and Chinghiz determined to retire for a 
while to the valley of Y'en-chau, w^hcre he 
I encamped.*^ According to tlie V r k-.Y, /-/. ,>’-ph h 
1 -s encamped So or In leagues north of Ying- 
; hia th.o capital of Tangat.*'’ 

Pia-ing the year IdJi'i, ( ig.it ii. his tliirl son, 
\,i htheg oucrrl f'hakhan, marched into Ifo-naii 

■ ;id attacked Kai-fong'-fn. tlu' XanUi ig ,11 
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D, YI.U...1 Vpi IK. IP IZl-lC'J. 

P . lulls pp. liil-lllg ; IlvaCostliO [' 1".'. Il l '1;= or. 
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soutliern capital of the Kin Tartars, and sent 
Tang-king to summon it to sniTender, but they 
had to raise the siege.*“ 

Chinghiz soon reopened his campaign against 
Hia, and having left a division to besiege Ning- 
hia he crossed the Yellov River in February, 
1227, and captured Tsi-shi-chan or He-chi- 
chan,®* and sacked Lin-tao-fn.®’* Then going 
to the north-west he mined Chasho,”" called 
Towcho by Douglas, who says it was in the 
modern Taou-chau-ting. He then captured 
Si-ning.“ DeMailla says these successes were 
secured by Hiuese, the prince of Liau-tiing, 
who was sent across the river with an army 
by Chinghiz.®^ Gaubil saj'sone division at this 
time secured the country of Kuku-nor, Kna- 
chau, and Sha-chau.‘° Meanwhile another army 
under Chinghiz Khan's brother Ochigin, occu- 
pied Sin-tu-fu in the province of Chih-li.®' 
After captuiing Si-niug Chinghiz advanced 
upon Lung-ti,°® situated to the west of Pia- 
liang-fu in Kan-suh, and captured Te-shun- 
chau,"'’ and other towns/'^ He now sent an 
envoy named Shang-tsin to the Sung court at 
Nanking, and prepared to pass the summer- 
heats in the mountains of Liu-pan. 

A kind of presentiment, we are told, seized 
him tha*- he was about to die. and summoning 
his officers he said to them, *' !My time has come. 
Last winter, when the five planets ajijieared 
together in one quarter was it not to warn me 
that an end should be made of slaughter ? i 
And I neglected to take notice of the admo- j 
monition. Now let it be proclaimed abroad ■ 
where our banners wave, that it is my j 
earnest desire that henceforth the lives of our 
enemies shall not be unnecessarily sacrificed.’’” 
This is referred to at greater length by the 
Muhammadan wiiters, such as the author 
of the Jnluni KiisM, by Rashidu’d-din, etc. 
We are told that while he was encamped at 
Ongu-talan-kuduk,” a dream foretold to Chiu- 
ghiz his coming end. He summoned, according 


to D'Ohsson, his two sons, Ogotui and Tului, who 
were encamped 5 or G miles away,’’ togethei' 
with his generals and grandees. Abulfaraj 
says that he summoned Chagatai Baith, Ogotai, 
Tului, Kulkan. Shargatai, and Arushar.”' Turn- 
ing to tJie last of these,’ ^ he said tliat he 
wished to sjreak privately and confidentially 
with his sons and grandsons, and begged the 
rest to withdraw. He then addressed them 
saying, ‘‘ Beloved children, the strength of my 
youth has given place to the feeblene.s 3 of 
okl age, and the firm step of the boy has been 
followed by tlie tottering of the old man. 
The last journey, whose command is so exact- 
ing, the summons of death, is at my door. 
By the power of God and the aid of heaven 
I have conquered this vast and far-reachiiiij' 
realm, which is a year's journey from its 
centre to its circumference, for you, my dear 
children, and have also duly ordered it. My 
last unconditioned will is that in fighting witli 
your enemies and in exalting your friends you 
will be of one mind and one purpose, thus 
securing for yourselves a long and happy life, 
and also enjoyment and profit from the king- 
dom. If you hang together yon will bo able 
to administer the government thoroughly, and 
will he in a position to fight your foes, to over- 
whelm your antagonists, and to live in peace. 
If, on the oth-erhand, you become stubborn and 
disagree, you will tear tbe mantle of the sttite 
asunder and it will perish.” 'When he had 
thus expressed his will he went on to sav, 
“Which of you must I name niy successor r" 
His sons thereupon went down on their knees 
unanimously before him and said : “ Our illus- 
trious father is master and we are his servants 
! we are eutii’ely in his hands."’® According to 
the older Muhammadan authorities, followed by 
D Ohsson. be tben nominated Ogotai as his 
successor, and expressed a hope that Charmtai 
who was not according to them pi’csent. would 
not raise any questions about this.” Mirkliavand 


Gaubil p. 49; Douglas, p. 102. 

TM-shi. we-'t of the moilern Ho-cliau 
In the mO'lern Teih-tan-chaTi. 

Gaubil oallt! it Ho-ohau, and says it was 14 or 15 
leagues north-wefit of Lin-tao-fu. Lm*tao-fu is in the 
modern Toih-taou-chau, 

In the modern Ko-chau. 

Op. at. Vol IX. p. 125. 
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Hyaciuthe. p. 136 , Douglas, p. 102 
The Lungter of Douglais 
The Ter-feun of Douglas 
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Ehiz^w the son of Jnchi 
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and the other tvriters who had to be defereiuiai 
to Timur and his family, bring in the ance.stors 
of that hero on this occasion. They have 
a story which is quite unknown to the older 
authorities that Kabul Khakan made a compact 
■with Kajuli Baghatur (the ancestor of Timur), 
conferring on the latter and his descendants 
exceptional dignities. At this time the head of 
this house was Kharajar Noyan, and we are 
assured that Chinghiz had the old compact 
produced, confirmed Kharajar in his honours 
and ordered his sons to do so, and to attach 
their tamijhas to the ollieial document con- 
taining these hi.s last wishes.'® Chinghiz then 
went on, according to the Western writers, 
to point the moral of his advice by the familiar 
anecdote of the strength of a bundle of sticks 
when contrasted with a single one, and then 
used a more probable simile in rptotiug the 
story of the snake with one tail and many 
heads, which, when the fro, it came, bettan to I 
ilispute as to which hole was the safest shelter ; | 
meanwhile it was killed by the cold, ■\vhile the 
snake with one head and many tails, which 
having only one person to please, dragged itself 
in time into a safe retreat. 

Chinghiz having nominated his brother 
(Jehigin to prosecute the war in China, and also 
appointed his other suns their due jtositions, 
sot out oil his last caiupal<ga.'® At this jioint 
the authorities dili’er. The Yy'Di-ch'iw-jii-^hi 
says that the ruler of Tangut ajipeared before 
him and presented him with golden idols, 
golden and silver vessels, boys, girls, horses 
and camels, altogether to the number of 
nine times nine. Chinghiz allowed him to do 
homage, hut he himself sat behind the screen. 
While this was going on he became sick. 
Oil the third day he changed the name of 
Burkh.in into Shidurgho, and commanded Tolun 
to kill him. Lie said to Tolun, “ When at the 
beginuiug of the Tangutaii war I fell from my 
horse during a hunting expedition, you being 
troubled about ray health suggested that I 
should return. but in couserpience of the insolent | 
remarks of my enerav I waged war on him, | 
and by the aid of heaven I have subdued him. j 
Take for yourself the movable property of 

Kr'lmaun. pp. 4J:2 aii'A 443. I 

Erilmann. pp. 442 au(l 143 1 

Op cir pp 

®* Douglas, p 103 Oaubil. T<p 50 acU 51. ' 


Burkhan, together with the vessels."®' The 
. Yuan-sJii says that Li-hien, king of Hia, surren- 
I dered and was taken prisoner to Mongolia.® ' The 
' Yuan-slci-Jei-jyie/i saj's that Li-hien found him- 
I self driven to the last pass in Ning-hia, and 
j surrendei’ed at discretion in June, and set out 
j for Liu-pan to humiliate himself before 
Chinghiz. He had hardly left the town when 
he was massacred, and his palace and the citv 
were sacked.®* DeMailla says it was in Mav 
when the Tangut ruler surrendered, and that 
Chinghiz wishing to pass the summer heats in 
the north put chains upon the unfortunate 
prince and took him with him, and thus the 
kingdom of Hia came to an end,®® 

The author of ^te Kanj-nii' thus apostru- 
])hizes this event; — “From the beginninsj of 
the world no barbarous nation has been so 
powerful as the Mongols. They tear up nations 
as if they were plants, to such a degree has 
their power grown. IVliy does heaven permit 
it The Muhammadan writers, who wrote 
under the patronage of the Mongols, tell us 
that after his great defeat Shidurgho with- 
drew to his capital Artakhin, whence he sent 
envoys to Chinghiz, begging that a respite 
of a month might he allowed him. when 
he would surrender if his life was Sji.ared. anil 
he were counted autong the chief’s sons. Chm- 
1 gliiz consented to this, and promised to treat hi;n 
i as his son. This mouth, it seems. Iiad not 
I expired when Chinghiz died, and he left uulers to 
i his generals to keep his death a secret, and when 
I the king came out of the city as agreed ujion. 
to kill him and put the people of Xmg-hia to 
the sword. This ■«’as faithfully cartied oat 
after his death.®® 

Minhaj-i-Siaraj has a curious account of tins 
last campaign of Chinghiz. He tells ns tb.e 
ruler of Tangut had a large army and war 
materials without end, and on account of the 
number of his troops, the power of his servants, 
the width of his dominions, and the vastnes= 
of his wealth and treasures, he had adopted 
the narue of Tengri Khan.®® The Mongols 
had several times invaded his borders, but had 
not subdued him, while he had more than once 
defeated Chinghiz Khan in battle. When the 

” r>i.. /■'>. Vol IX. p. 12G. 
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returned lionie from lii'^ ^vc-terii cam- 
]k i2-n. Le took cotiiisel tvitli liis "randues and 
s ,__r>ted that as he had come hack tvith 
uroativ increased strength, and tvas contem- 
] Ijt'iut;' an attack tipon Tarnnhaj®^ that lie 
.S-mtihl moke j)eaco vith him and offer him an 
aihtnce. Peace tvas accordingdy made. Presently 
Chiiighiz Ivhan having- advanced across the 
Kar.t kluran. in a campaign acaiust "Chin and 
Tencri Khun^' joined him. Some 
hl'.nc'o! /I '.y.v,:? objected to the alliance; saving 
if they were defeated the Tencri Khan 
v,-ar,id itc sure to tarn ui lon them., as he was their 
fc'teuiy. find as his territory would be in the 
reo! ft the iMongol army it would be a groat j 
--'■".iice of dancer; ami they counselled that 
Cn’.r.e-hiz should have his ally put to death. 
He actordinciv had him seized. The Teng-ri 
Kh.-n, conscious of his appronching- doom, said, 

■■ Tell Cuinchiz Khan I hove not shown any 
])erh'.ly towaids you. I came to you under 
r. neaty. Yoit are acting- trcaciierfmsly towai-ils 
n-.e, c.t’.trary to our covetiunt. now listen to me. 

Ir er. vfiU slay me hh.-od of tlic Colour ol 
mil.: d.'.'ws from me know that in three davs 
t.it-L-. di..itl. will follow mine." When this was 
! •p.i't.'.i to Ciiirgdiiz Klian he lauched and 
h .'.h - Til!' man is mad. blood like milk never 
■' .'.111 ' ir ini the wound o: a slain person, nor 
' .t’ v one ever seen white blood. It i' most 
r t v-' ry to put him to death fpiickly." When 
• . I xf '.ition-:-!’ strack tlm Tenc-.-i Khan white 
1 'ood l:ki; milk in faf-t c.mie troni the wound. 
M’lii n Chinc'hiz heard of this he went to veiifv 
ami thei-c-upou lii^ strength fmso.jk him. 

: n-i fU ihe thli-il day in the graphic words of 
dliuh". u-ai. " his heart hroke ainl he went to 
t ell.' Tlie same author aihK that Cliir.chiz. 
before dying, left as a hi't lecacy the dutv of 
■'XTerm nating- the subjects of the Tengri Khan. 

.1 -C-'pei-tivc of age or scs. and after lie died 
( lu'OTai carried out tliis du-^y and dulv put to 
tiie .-jword the unfortunate iiihabifaiiti of the 
l.iml.'’- The Yi'an-cJt'ao-fi-^li tells that 
Ciiina'liiz li.tvinjT overcome th.o peoj'le of Tancut 
and killed their ruler Burkh.an, and h.iviiic 
exte.-p.iinated hi- parent'. eh:!li-'u. ;.r.il ci-.i’nl- 

I C'li.n'i. 

? . C'l'illi 

■' ' ' t •' : of Tar.2"iit. 

- ' 2 ' , • - . \ ’ i,- ' » •' 1 * Mi 

p i«i‘> 

'' 0 ]>. ' 


' children, commanded that at everymeal he sboul i 
! be reminded of this with the woi-d=. "-The 
i Taneuts are estinu uislied.” Having thus foaclit 
with the Tangttts for the iioii-fullilment of tliei' 
promises he i-et'uriied."*' 

To turn to the otliei- authorities. The inoun- 
taiii of Lilt-pan above mentioned, wlici-c Chineliiz 
spent the summer of l-2'27, is. accoi-dinc to 
Ilyac'iuthe. iii the district of Ping-liang-tii ami 
Dr. BretsehiieiJer says it still liear-, the .same 
name, and i-; marked on modern maps in tho 
dfpartmeiif of Pinc-liang in Kan-suh. soi'.tli o; 
the city of Ku-ynaii-chan. The . doc-, 

not name the mountain, but sav.s the IMot c ,| 
army was encamped at Tsing-shni-hien. a pl.e -• 
on the bfiuks of the river Si-kiaiig about tv i-ivr 
leagues east of the town of T.sin-cliau.'-'' 
Rubludu'd-diii says Liu-pan was situated on 
the borders of C li u r c h K a n c o a a ri'I 
Tangnt.'"’’ While Chincliiz was theretwocuvoV' 
from the Kin emperor named Wa iii.in-kiia-e!..o - 
and Otung Ai!-ueh anived with pi'opi.s;t. u - 
C'f peace. AiU'iiig tiio jn-csents which ti. \ 
took was a salver lilled with beaiitilul pe;i!!' 
Ciiinghiz had them di.striuLitcd aiiioim i.iosc oj 
Ills oflioers tvlio wore earring's. The re-r h.el 
their ears jiierced in order to be able to sIkh, ;i 
! the disti ilnition. What remained over aftei i!..- 
I distiiliution were .scattered amoiio- the e:.‘v ' 

I and scrambled for.“' It was while at Ln.-m.,, 
j that Ciiinghiz also received the lairnric. o 
the princess of Lian-tunGr to whicl; I hav., 
previously referred. ‘Wliile cncamoi.o. I;..-., 
the great chief was taken claneero-.n:lv 
Tului was the only one of lii.- soi..s w! . 
was by him. On Lis death--bed ht- do -.v 
out fe-r Lis offiec-rs plans for si.t-iiring th-' 
Xaiiking or Southern capital of the K- 
empire. "The picked troops of the K.ii." 1. 
said, ' are guai'diug the defile of Tona-knan, a 
luo'i powerful f.irtrcss. guarded on tlic s. 
by a preclpiloiis nionutain. while tier Yel!.-,v, 
R.ver b.ithes its walls on tlie nr.;'t}i. au.l ai-i-. 
as a great natural ditch. In m-di r to tm;. 
this position yon mn-t ask peimission f; irn il.e 
I Snne to traverse a portion ot tlieir tt j-ut. rv 
I pri'’uiss;on wh.eh v dl be readil, u-'-ti.ted. as 


t 
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the Sanjj have for a long time been the mortal j 
enemies of the Kin. A'on will then advance by j 
Tang-chau and Teng-chau."'^ whence you will ' 
march straight upon Ta-lianrj.'’^’ To relieve 
Ills capital the Emiteror v ill have to withdraw , 
the garrison of Tong-kuaii, They will arrive 
worn out with the fatigues of a lotig march, and • 
it will be easy to vamjni.sh them."*'^'® ; 

The Yua>i--^lii says that Chinghiz died near , 
Sali-kol in his camp of Karatnski. These two 
names, say.s D'Ohsson, are ilongol names, ; 
giv'cn by the invaders to Chinese k>calities.'“* 
This, according to the Chinese authorities, i 
took place on the 18th of August 1127, when ' 
Chinghiz was tiO years ohl, and when he had , 

reicrned 22 rears. Rashidu'd-din makt* his ! 

^ ~ • r- i 

age at the time of his death to Iso 72 years, and ; 

says that he had reigned 41 years. In another ! 

place he says that Chinghiz was horn in a I 

8wine year and died in a Swine year, and | 

that he died on the 15th of Khunai of the year \ 

of the Swine, answering, he adds, to the 4ih I 

of Ramazan G24, llij. i.c. lyth August 1227,’'^’ j 

which is no doubt tlte correct date. He says | 

that he died in the mountains called Liung- ' 

Shan, by which no doubt be meant the range ; 

so called in Shen-si.*”‘ I 

The Allan TopcJii awl S^atninf/ Scrrei! make 
out that Chinghiz Khan was the victim of 
the beautiful wife of the Tangutaii ruler, 
and erahelli.sh their story with the romaii- 
tio sttri'ounding.s available to the professors 
of Tantra Buddhism. T\'e read in their pages 
that when Shidurgho changtd himself into : 
a serpent Chinghiz became the fitmotis bird ^ 
Carucla. When Sbidurglio beunue a tiger, j 
Chingbiztecarae a lion, and when be Ix-came a j 
hoy Cliingliiz became an old man. or according , 
to SsaiwiKi StizcH became Kbornuizda, the king ! 
of the tengri or spirits, and thus the former ' 
ea.sily fell into the latter's grasp. He said to ; 
the Mongol conqueror, “ Do not kill me, for '• 
I represent the morning star, and will de.stroy 
all your enemies, I will jnit meat before you 
and yon wdll not have either hunger or thiist. 

If yon kill me it will be wor.se for you, while, 
if you let me live it will he worse for yotir 
descendants.” Chinghiz then shot at Shidur- 

Two towns dependout on Nan-yan^-fn iu tlie western 
part of Ho-nan. i.'\ Kai-f(»u: 2 -fu. 

Gaiibil, pp. 51 and 52 ; D Olis^oii, Vol. I. p. 3S0. 
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gho and tried to cleave him down with his 
sword, but he could not wound him, tlicreupoTi. 
accoi-ding to the Alran Ti'fhl, the Taiigutan 
ruler said, A'ou liave .shut at me and struck 
at me, hut have done me no harm, lu the sole 
of my boot you will tind a grey thrice-twisted 
cord, take it and strangle me with it, and 
your desceiidants will be similarly .strangied. 
As to my wife, Kurbcljin Goa, take care 
you examine her to her black nails. WJiorc- 
upon he dis'd. According to Sfanang 
Shidurgho said to Cbinglii/., “With a common- 
weapon you cannot injui-e me. but between the 
soles of my boot is a triple d-agger imide cl 
magnetic steel, with which I may be killed. ’ 
With these woi'ibs he offered him the weapie . 
saving, “ Now you may kill me; it milit t!oc\s 
froni the wound it will be an evil token fo; 
ijii’i, if blood then for your io.<tr, it g Ht- 
also says that he hade Chinghiz ])rohe his 
wife's previcuts life diligently . Chinghiz havitig 
pierced Shidurgho in the neck killed him and 
appropriated his wife and people. Every 
one wai? stirprised with her beauty, but ,=lie 
said, “ Formerly I was much fairer, I am 
now grimy with du^t from your troops. It I 
could bathe I should renew my good looks." 
Chinghiz thcrenpon oidereil her to bathe. The. 
-i.’f'oi T"p’l'i says she hud meaiiwhde caught 
a 'Wallow, tied a note to its tail, and sent i" 
t(3 her futlier. In this letter she tt.ld him 
she meant to drown liei''elf. and he m .si 
b’ok up the stream and not down for her 
ividy. Following out her directions they iu - 
coi'dingly sought up the stream, and having 
found the body each brought a bag ot 
earth with which they covered it. The b-'- 
iock so formed was called Holkho Kuzg.in, 
and the rivei' Khatun Gel. Se^nnaiig Seize ■■ 
has a different ver.'ion, appai'cutly polntii g 
here, as elsewhere, to a sniaewhat different, 
tiadition. He tells us the river where the 
jirincess bathed was the Ka.ra iMnrun, tbat- 
she relnsed to do so till the Mong-ols had with- 
drawn, that then a bird from her father’s 
lionse hovered by her and she canght it fiiul 
tied a letter to its neck, .saying in it what sl.t 
meant to do. IVben she came out of her liath 

Enlinanu, note p[>. .S7:f-,“)74. 

Yule's JF'ii-i II /'(.(o, Vol. I p 24ii, iiot“. 
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-he was much more beautiful. The following I Kliajikin may fall to the ground. Tby great 
night while Cliiugliiz lay a.-^leeji. ^lie bewitched ! j'eofde ruling so widely may be scattered. Ita 
him. and he became feeble and weak. She j very spirit.s, thy friend.s, Boghorgi and Mu-khn-li 
tlieu went down to the Kara Muraii and ‘ will collapse with grief, and when tve reach 
(irowneil her.self, whence, .says .s'vOi.//';/ S' f~en, | the further side of the Khang-ghai Khan, thy 
the Kara Murau i.s called Khatnn Eke to wives and children will meet us, wailing and 

this day. When the bird returned to her weeping with the words, ‘ 'Where is the Khakan, 

father, who was railed .Shaue’-ds.i-waug-ya, our Lord 1’ Therefore, O my master, do be a 

and was .if the family U, from the Chinese ' man and look hither." As Kiluken Baghatur 
'own of Irgliai, he went to look hjr his ' thus addres.sed him Chinghiz raised himself on 
li.iughter'.s ijndy, but tViund only one of her . bi.s bed ami replied, "Be you a faithful friend 
fie.u l-emhioidered socks. On this he rai.'cd a to my widowed Burte Jujiu and to my two 
mound of e.irtli still c.dled Timur (bikho.*"'’ orphan .sous, Ogotai and Tnlui, and be ever 
'<~(i nn^'i S< /;. /i savs that .m the great C'bief'.s true to them without fear. The precious jade 
o;'e cblied awav he apostrophised those about stoue ba.s no cru.st. and polished steel has no rust 
niiii thus : — " ^ly foriuue-biariug ami excellent upon it. The body that is born is not immortal, 

w ife Burte Ju jin. my three beloved ones Khulan, It goe.s away without a bouse or a place to 

.iw'U ami .Jissiikeu, my uuchaugoablc loyal return to. This keep in everlasting remem- 

eoui!)ani..ii Ktiluk Boghorji Noyau, you nine ' branee. The ghu-y of an action is to complete 
Orl.’ks, luy ii.eonipariible nmtts. my four what you have becun. Firm and unbending is 

'oiate brothtr,', my four imhfaiig.ible sons, the heart of a man who keeps bis plighted word, 

my unyiehliiig ilint-like oilicei' ,uid generals. Be not guided by the wishe.s of others, so will 

niy gr.'at pconl..-, my iiobhe kiii-gdom. all you have the eoutidcuce of inanv. This is clear 

' ou ciiihlreu of uiv wives, mv helo\ td sub- ■ to me, that I must be severed from yoit and go 
U'Ct'. my dtar fatherland ' A.- he w.as thus , lienee. The words of the boy Khubilai are very 

•giving way to human weakiie.'s, Kiluken weighty. Do you all weigh his words. He will 

B.ighaiiii' of tlie Suuid.s. .Said to him, "Thy i .someday occupy my throne, and be will, as 

belo -I ,t wnh Burte Jnjiu may die, tliy 1 have done, bring you pro.'peritv." When he 

..dn.i’.i-'-i.-itiiui. a.iiuirable a- tlm iircei.uis ;ade had spoken tlm-e w.u'd.s." eontinuts our author, 

-‘..-■Te. m.iy fall into di-or.b ;• :l,y ui.itod " the ma.ster rai-ed himself to God hi.s father, 

people limy be si.attere.i astuahr ; Burte in the t.uvu of Tnriuegei in the sixty-ninth 

.r.ii.ti the wife whom thou ilalst ued ;u thy year of his age in the Ti/iii (swine's) vear 

Min-.g (la\s may die: thy laws. heM m such (1-27) the 12th .sf the seventli month. 

■ iig". e.'tei-in iii.iy be uigr.nhil. '1 1 'y iwo sons Plano Carpiiii state.-, tluit Chiiighiz was killed 

■ ,iml Tnlui tnay bee .me orplmns. Tiiy by a tliunderhojt. while ilareo Poh) no 

-nib. . t'. the inlieritiinee of thy ehildr. n. tnay dmibt eonfiming iiis death with that of his 

le l-.s.sen..d. Thy eiceelh-ni wif' B irt... .Jiitin gramlsou l\[angu, says he was killed by an 

:.-my u.e. Thy two biotners (t.chignn ami arrow w hich hit him in the knee at C'aaju.'^® 

■SAN.SKPvIT AND i)l,L)-KAXABE.SK INSCRIPTIONS. 

CV J. F Fl.KKT, B.). CS, M.R.A 8 .. C I K. 
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No. bU 

L ills ri |''r 1 'ii ‘ipp* «ir.s t » ii- > n dis- 

V. roll ij_\ t'n.m'ial J. (', St. ley, an.! w ;;r.>t 
„ ...gilt ‘o ii'iti.'e in In tilt- .1.1 r: 1,11. 

* 'If -i h . p Hf S.,* ,, ,, 

, A i.i" -f pui.-’b - .n a not. tjiat th»* lup-r Kara Ma’-.-ii i.r 
.' ...v. •■'--"r. .- -till in. I. i! .Kl.io.in Murac, 

■ ■ -. 1 , yu.'.iij - r,\. r 'a tin M.jufml-, ..aj tli.,: ge has 


; ds N..-. Vol. XVII, Part 1. p, "Off., when, 
; under the heailimg of "Inscription from the 
^ Bijaya Mandir, Udayaptir, Ac.," the Secretary 
! Society puhli.,hed Dr. Rajendralal 

I .V.-'ii.iitiy pp 

I Op 'it. E.l p, 6 , A. 

' -.11 .-iiiciiuau. Yule’s Murco Fulo, Vol. I 

I p. M-iV. 
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SAXSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mitnv’s reading of tl’.e text of the plate only, 
and his translation of it. In 18fi2, in the same 
Journal, Vol. XXXI. p. Iff., ns an accompani- 
ment to Ids paper entitled Vestiges of Three 
Royal Lines of Kanyakub ja.’’ Dr. I’itzEdward 
Hall publi,<lied his own reading of the text 
(id. p. 14f.), which was in some respects an ’ 
iinproveinout on the previously publi^hed ver- 
sion. And, with the exception of subsequent 
discu.ssions as to the reailinc of the date, — in the 
course of wdiicli. in 186-1, a rough and by no 
means accurate lithograph of it was pul)li.shed , 
■with Hr. Rajendralal Mitra's notice of ila- 
hendrapfila's grant in the same Journal, 
\'ol. XXXIII. p. o'lllT., — this latter rendering 
of the inscription has remained the standard . 
published version of it up to the jirescut time. 

I now re-edit it, with a lithograph, from the 
original plate, which, having been presented 
by General .Stacy, is in the Library of the ' 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and was there examined j 
by me. I have not succeeded in obtaining 
any information as to where it was found ; 
and from the entry in the J/o/'o. published in 1 
185(), to the Jiiurnal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, p. 2U8. it appears that the locality never 
was known. It has usually been simkeu of 
as the Benares Plate but this seems tit bo 
due only to the mention of the ^’aralla^^ 
(Benares) in line lb, where the locality 

of the village granted is .'peeitiL-d. 

The plate, which is engraved on one side 
only, measures about 1' 'J.J ' long by 1' 5^'' 
broad. The edges of it were fashioned .some- 
what thicker than the iuseribed surface, and 
with a slight depression all round just inside 
them, .so as to serve as a rim tij protect the 
■writing; and both the surf.ice of the jilate. .ind 
the inscription on it are in a state of excellent 
preservation throughout ; but some of tbe 
ietteis are so hopcles-ly filled iu with hard 
ru.st, which it was impossible to remove, that 
they do not .show ijuite perfectly in the litho- 
graph. — As in the ease of MahendrajTda's , 
grant (No. Irl'J. p. lo.jff. ab-5ve), onto the 
proper right side of the pLite there is soldei’od 
a thick and ma.ssive seal, with a high raised 
nm all round it. measuring al>)Ut 8; ' broad 
■'V 1' i; ' big!'., and shapf'd like the seal of 
’■ndrapfda's grant. In the arch at tin- 
■e is a siinilai- standing tigure. facing 
a goddess, doubtless the Bhaga- 


Hjn 

vati of the lii.-eripliuu : and below tlii.s, 
across the surface of the seal, there are tiie 
si.Meen Hues of wi'lling, u to y, tran-enbed 
below. Here, ag.iin. unlike the body of tile 
giant, the letters ol this legend on tiie sial 
are in relief; and. thoii-ch thev are I'.iiilv 
well preseried almost throughout, it was 
impossihle. for the same reason- a- in the ea-o 
of Maheudr.ip.'ihi ,s gr.iut, to iiieliido the seal 
also in the litiiogi apli. — The eharaeters ;ue oi 
precisely the same t \ pe a- tlio-e of .M.iheiuira- 
p.’ila's gi-aiit ; i North fniliaii Xag.iii of a’ooiit 
the eighth century A.I). d'liev include loi'in- of 
the numerical s\ nibols of thepeiiod for 8, 8''. 

and The executum of the engrai iiig i- 

exeellent tliroiiglujut ; and the iii.ak lor e 
in t on junction with eoii-onants, boih a- 
anil a.s one ot the eumponems of ni, 'h and ./e. 
is foi-nied with more earo than in .Malieiid'a- 
puhi's grant, ilany of the letters slaov. as 
usual, marks of the working ed the engiaver's 
tool. The phite is \ery in.issive and 'uh-taii- 
tial ; so that the letters, though fairly deep, 
do not shew thvougli oti tlie iiaek of it. — The 
language is .Sanskrit, and tlie inscription I- m 
jirosc throughout, except for the half 
evidently intended iis siieli, whii.’li is intio. 
ilueed in line lii. and reeoid' the iiiuiie of ilie 
pel son '.vllo drew up the l^en u d, — I n 1 e-pi I t of 
orthogi-aphy. all that e.ibs for noti. e 1- I'o'.' ■,- ■ 
of the upu //o.m so/.i in it<i ir-.^ d i-,ii ■ 
line .n (and hue u of the 'Cili; — tin. p //u./i- 
I'l'diijiif" of line 1 of the seal: --and, a- ■! 
M.ihendi.ipfila's gr.uil, the if.t ,i t ifltK'i.i , of 
lines and 6. land lints ■, i. and 8 of ;i. 

se.il) . the Use of eu for /..i, e.g. .-u , , , , -( 

and o-O'/./Lr, line 1", tin 'igh t !■ c i li-t . n," 

form for !/ i occurs in n '-a . hin' La: and ll .• 
doubling througlnuit of ,* iu i or. janci loii w g 
a tollowlng' /■. c.g. 10 ( 0 , 'll, line 2, ami o.'' ' 'i 


lint* 

1;!.— 1 had 

no op 

]u il'tuiil’ 

y of t IK.; g 

thv 

Weight of till 

s ]il,ue 

; l.Mr 1 

! 1- p.-. ib.i i \- 

r.itlu' 

r heavier th-in 

.M.iht' 

Mlihui'il.; 

i - pill e. 

A-a 

in the case of 

hlala' 

ILltMp'i! 

I's g! -Illl t llo 

eh.uTcr recorded i'l ■ 

rhi- iii- 

1-1 inti' ' i 

i-- ;. -1 fi^on. 

the c 

amp. eompleto 

wiili n 

11 in V 1 M 

ei- ph.inr-. 

hor-i 

■s idiariof'. 

and fi 

1 

ei-, -h..ile-i 

.0 

, (in 

, t ^ T 

IM-Ii 

IU - : he j.ari 'i 





'e t.ls 
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(1. 1). His son. begotten on DehanAoadevi, 
Avas the illustrious Maldiruja Bhojadcva 
(1. 8), a most devout worshipper of tlio god 
Vi.sliiin. And BlidjadcA’a's brother. — by which 
method of mention it is intended to elenote 
also his successor, — another son of ilaheudia- 
paladeva, begotten on i\[ahi.!e\ idevi, was tlie 
illustrious Miilm rdj’t Y i n .i y a k a p a 1 a el e v a 
(1. b), a most devout woishipper of the Sim, 
who meditated on the feet ot his father and 
brother.^ The in.seription then jiroceeihs to re- 
eoi'd that the village, of T i k k a r i k a g r a m a," 
in the P r a t i s h t h a n a" Ihul-ti ('1. and 
attached to‘‘ the Ka.-iip.ira initlmka which | 
belonged to the Varanasi was ^ 


given by Vinayakapala, in order to increase 
the religious merit of his parents, after bath- 
ing on the si.tth lunar day in the river Gaiiga 
(1. I4j, to the Bhalla Bhuliaka, of the Darbhi 
(jofra, a student of the Atli'ircu-Vi'Ja. Line 
1C contains the record that the ehaiter was 
drawn up by the illnstrious Harsha.’' And 
the inscription concludes in line 17 with the 
record of the date, in numerical sytnboLs, on 
Avhicli it was assigned.® c',z. the year 1S8, the 
ninth day of the dark tortnigld of the month 
Phfilguna (February-March ). The era is not 
specitied in the record : but. applying the date 
to the era of ilar.shavai'dhaiia ot Kaoauj. the 
result is A.U. 


TrxT.^ 

Tho lie'll, 

a I’lv.'athvai'shnavo maharaja-si i-Devasakl iile vas=tasya pu- 

6 ttra'-tat-ii.id-,iuudhy,itah sri-Bauyik,idevyiim=ut[panna[^h par.i- 

c mamrd;csvarO mail jir aja-.si i- Vatsar.ijadevas=ta.syii 

il puttras=tat-p.td-AaudhyA[taJi sri-.Suudar[rdevyAin=ntpannah ]>ara- 
(■' mblia^gavatibhaku) malia^r.i 'ja'&ri-NAgubludadeva.s=tasya pn- 


/ ttra.s=UU-p.id-aiiudhy,itah sriinad-Iaatadevyiiin=utpannaii 

<j ]iaramAdityabliakto mah.'iraja-si i-HAtnabhadradova- 

h s=tasya puttras=tr,t-prA]d-Anu.lhyAtah srimad-AppAdevvAin=n- 

■i tpannah parauiblad'gavatibliakiu inahAraja-sii-Bho ja- 

j deva.'=[t jasva piutras--tat-[i[a''[ 1-AnadhyAtali fci i-Cbandi ubhuttA- 

/,• 1 ikAdevy.im^utpannah p,iraiiibha''gavaliulmkto iiialiArA- 

t ia-sri-MahendrapAladeeas=ta'ya puitras=tat-p[A*jd-Amul]iyA!a- 

/'/ li SI i-DOhanALMdevyAra=^u tpannah ji.iramavaishnavA ma- 

I h.nai.a-M-i-Bhojadeva5=tasya bhr.ita sri-.Mah^e_ndrap A*^ladeva-pu- 
e tt. r’* jas=tavel)=pAil-,iuudliy.itali s[r_'i-Mahidevidev^yA m = [u]tpaunah 

p paraniadil\abhakto maliAr.ija-4[r 4-, Vjiuaya^ka pa la de|_vah || 


The ITife. 

J Om Svcisti Mahodaya-saTnAv,isit-'inoka-go-liasty-a[sva’']-ratha-pntti-sanipanria-sk.TddjiA- 
(udhA)vAi'At=parainavaishnav6 maha- 

"2 raja-sri-Dc va'iaktidevas=tasya pultias=tat-pad-auudhyAtah sri-Bhuyika’'di‘vyAm=utpanriah 
piaramamAhcsA'ai'U nudiA- 


^ Ih'i'f ln.p S. — The cTij-rt'-'-ion 

^ ' I, 'I I' il < 1 'ij-ii . 1 ^-^ h -‘I to th'' ri-Ldtinn of cacb. <on to 

i.tth’.r tlii'uuirhout tli*- -iiucg-^-iou. 

* Pr’b.tlily ta>‘ H’o.Ith ’ ’rikr*'-- ' of tKf' Indian 
AtPi'. Sn-jut Xo tour ruilo- dlma-t duu •'Outu i»f 
iru-. .lud on th" '.tiii'-* -- i'ih o; riv«n’ — U Mitra 
'i'i -’ t of thu Jonrn.il of tli>' A-iatic 

p. iii-t point'd ont tlu na iitiU«Mti«)ri. 

'A nttno tna mod ■ri: n.iiii*' ■ I'lkk.iri. F K. Htlt'/'o/j*. 
i-' ' A'. Sur. V.gl, XX-XI. p. noto ’■> - llie 

D-tG-rn naiiiu ‘Tikari. .iH'l ".iid if 

from Foiiaro- ■■ ” le 

in ’-Uf'- 


on the Gddkvan. it was aUo the name of a town at tht 
confluciiee of th-- Gai-pa and tho Yauiund. on h’t- 
}"itd of the fhifma, ti- Allah. . bad. tht" capital of 

the early kirnr" of the Iniiur dynasty. 

' pi'iihfxiilOhii. Thi'. and the winal .--n/. ^tob/hr'. which 
I have t‘‘nt.stivf ly r^ndored by connf eti-d with,” arc* 
evbb-iitly tf' hnb-al terrUoi-ial tt-rin- the full purport of 
whieh, a-, oontra-'t^d with oarh otlicr i" not apparent. 

“irA's e / 1*"/ ot the tirm and lunL''-endurini; 

charter that has been drawn up by the illn-triOUf 
Har-ha.*'— For imyi'kid. ' drawn npd tee pa^'-e lt)T 
above, noto J». 

^ n^h<tjilh>r. 

' From the ori^’inal seal and ]date. 

* Kead pe/vf//K/rrn. 

and pf’ffnrmhlifi, 

K Mitra read IUihijiIci r-orrectly in 
converted it into Bhvtdiki in the transU^- 
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3 nija-sri-Yatsa’“raiadevas=tasya puttras=tat-p:id-aiiudhj-iltah sn-SundanJuYyam=utpannah 

paranibha’^gavatibhakto rtiaba- 

4 rAja-sii-Nagabba^'\levas=tasya pattras=tat-pad-anudliyatah srimad-Ibat dMtn 7 am= 

utpannah paramadityabhakta(kt6) maba- 

5 raja-sri-Ramabliadradevaa=tasya puttras=tat-pad-aiiudhyatah srimad-App;'d'devyam= 

utpannah parambha^^gavatibhakto maha- 

6 raja-sri-Bhojadevd3=tas3-a putti‘as=tat-pad-anudhyatah si-i-Cliandrabhattarikade vyam= 

utpannah parambha^‘’gaTatibliakt6 

7 mahar<ija-srl-Mahendrapaladevas=tasya puttras=tat-pad-anudhyatah sri-Delianagrd‘’devyam= 

utpannah paramavaishua- 

8 VO mahaiaja-si’i-Bhojadevas=tasya bhrata »i-{-41a,’Bn}adrapriladeva-putti'as=taT6h=pad- 

anudhyatah bii-Ma- 

tt hidevPM6v-yam=utpannah parainadityabhakto mahar;\ja-sri-Yin'iyakap,'iIadevah ||’' 
Pratishtha- 

Ii) na-bhuktaii Yai’anasi-vLshaya-3amva(inbi)ddha-Kasipara-pathaka-pi-atIva(ba)ddha-Tikka- 
rikagrama- sa- 
il inupagatan=sai'vvan=eva yath:isthana-niyuktau=pi‘ativasinas=cha samajhapayati 1 Upavili- 

12 khita-grainas=^sarvv-aya-sameta a-chaudr-arkka-kshiti-kiilam=purvvadatta-dovavra(bra i- 

hmadeya-varjji- 

13 ta(t6) maya jiiitfuh pany-aWiivriddhaye Darvbhi(rbbhi)saguttra Atharvva'“*sa- 

vralbrajhmachari'bhatta-Bhullakaya 

14 shashtyaih Gangaya[m*] snatvA pratigrahena pratipAdita iti viditvA bhavadbhis= 

samanumanta- 

15 vyah prativAsibhh'=apy=AjnA3ravana-vidheye(yai)r=bbhutvA sarvv-Aya asya samupauey'i 

iti l(U) 

lb Sii^-HarshOna prayuktasya sAsanasya sthir-Ayateh tl 

17 Samvatsrb^' 100 80 8 PhAlguna va(ba) di 0 niva(ba)ddham II 


A PASSAGE IN THE JAIN HARIYAMSA RELATING TO THE GUPTAS, 

DY K. B. PATHAK, B A.- MIR.U. 


In the Jain llaricaihia, a work which is not 
to be coiifoundod with the BrAhmanieal Panim 
of*tho same name, I have lately come across 
an interesting passage purporting to bear on 
the Gupta era. I do not wish, however, to 
make this passage the basis of any speculation,; 
I })lace it before the reader, simply for what it 
may be worth. To do justice to the Jain 
writer, I must say that this work has a decided 
advantage over other Indian P'lrdnaf. in the 

'' E, Mitra real ItrHyn in both text au<l tr,in'lation. 

Reail paramnhha . 

E. Mitra read hhn^n eorrectly in the text, bnt con- 
T,^rted it into ttiopa in the tran-,latiou. 

" flee paye 11'2 above, note 40. 

R. Mitra read the text correctly, but vave the name 
a-^ Ma<hipp'% in the tran-*lation. 

and Eeadpa/vnnotjlie. 

E. Mitra read a itt in Vjoth text and tr.inAation. 

This riia was at first omitted, and then inserted 
below the line, 

-- In line o of the seal, this n’k.char'i is written, as is 
optionally allowable in eompo-itiun for a proper name, 
with the short vowel i. 


fact that it gives the precise date of its compo- 
sition ; thus, in the colophon the author sa vs. 

hw cr ^ rTT 4 : ^Tii (iT) 
'Tri=fr5TgN=Trt^(f3) i 

II .51 

'TK^%«Tr^%2Pr>ifrT:|>TrH 


Thi-' mark of pimctuTtion irf iinnoce^^sary 

Read so-j^ttr-Atharw i. 

TliU mark of punctuation is unupcos-bary. 

'■' Metre, Sfoka ( .Vnushtubh"! ; the vor^e consist^ kow- 
ever, of only one p 'da. 

Read samv'-itf><ir‘fj for samvafsar'i-hlru. — R. Mitru. 
apparently treatinif the numerical 'aymhols dhcima: 
fiirures. road the date sambat>ar''h t>5 ^/l u^-P,’? 'di/a va 
fi, — "the sixth day of the dark half of the moon, in 
the solar month of Phuliruna, in the year Go.' 
F E. Hall did not offer any interpretation of them. 

^ Another reading, noticed by Dr. Rajeudralal Mitra. is 
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smr- MrrsrTOJUjt^JTT 3^: 1 

fTir^ Mt'TT’^; ?UY!Tt 

f^ 11 53 

(Vei-tie 51) “III Saka seven liuiulred and 
live ; — when I n d r a y u d h a was ruling over 
the Xortli ; — when S r i v a 1 1 a b h a.^ the son 
wt king Krishna, was governing the South ; — ■ 
wlien king Y a t s a r a j a,* the glorious ruler 
nf Avanti, was ruling over the East; — (a ad) 
while the victorious (aul) bravo Vara ha 
Was g iveruing the West, the kingdom of the 
Sauryas ; — (52) In the town of V a r d h a- 
m a n a p u r a, whose great prosperity was 
increasing on account of auspicious things, 
— in the haiti, (creofci) by king N'anna,'“ 
which was the abode of the glorious Pariva- 
natha, — this {liiitorij m the) lineage of the Haris 
was formerly finished ; and it was afterwards 
well-composed in the quiet temple of Sauti- 
(nutha), svhen Jina was offered ample worship 
on a large scale by the people of OstatikaCf) * — 
(53;. This sacred history of the lineage of the 
Haris was composed again, for the attainment 
of supreme wisdom, by the glorious and learned 
poet Jinasena, wlii) obtained eminence in 
tile line of the great Pann'ita-sathgha which 
111' abindonrd all other saihjhas. May this 
w I’.’k, by the grace of P.ir.sva. pervade the 
ree-ULS iu all direction s, and endure sieadily 
;..r a long time on the earili !“’ 

The passage relating to the H u p t a s is in 
shiqi 1\. and runs t'liis, — 

^ qT=r5rrYifdTR’(?-^)% i 
HJir 3T3rrTT srrd’Tui^i ii s.i 
q-r>f TfpT ?r=ff i 

Urt ^ n 


^ r (Yr)Jir i 

^r'gjf^r^tr(riT) fHtN-!r i[:] ii 85 

fiSTsJr ^sthi ^ i 

WWT ^TrtNNlU'tl^fig II 87 

HifrnriTinit hmt ii I'S 

(Verse 83.)— “And at the time of the njVrnnu 
of Vira,’ king Piilaka, the son of (the king of) 

! Avanti, (and) the protector of the people, shall 
be crowned here on earth. — (84) His reign 
(shrill luif) sixty years. Then, it is said, (the 
rah) of the kings of the country’ (shall nidure) 
for a hundred and fifty-five years. — (86) Then 
the earth (shall he the) undivided (possessiun) 
of the M ur un dai s,“ for forty years; and, for 
thirty, of the P u s h p a m i t r a s,'*’ and, fur 

sixty, of V asumi tra and Agnimitra. 

(86 and 87) (Then there shall be the lulf) of the 
“Ass-kings” fora hundred years. Next (l/i^ /vde) 
of Naravahana for forty (yc(( ,•,.). After 
(these) two, (the sirai/) of B h a f t u b a n a“ (shall 
last) two hundred and forty (ijears ) ; and the illus- 
trious rule of the Guptas shall endure two 
hundred and thirty-one years. This is declared 
. by chroiiologist.s. — C-^^) After this, the sove- 
reignty of Kalkiraja (slmll last) ]\ist fortv- 
two yeans; and then king Ajitaihjaya” shall 

■ establish liimself at Iudrapnra.'’“ 

; The following table gives the gist of the 

■ above passu g'e ; — 

The year of Palaka's ] ~ f The year of :Mali;\- 
eonuiation I I virah niruim. 

Palaka ruled Gi) years. 

: Ti'hagi-bhuhhajah ,, 150 ,, 

Muriuiilas ,, 40 ,, 

! Pushpamitras „ 30 ,, 


- K-it 

’ Ppt’ii';'- th ‘ P''Vr.ik‘.Va kin? Ogvih-Li II . tlio 'Jon 
o: Kri'lin.L [. — J F. F., 

* “■ wh'j hil [t’ij ti f-ri: on r'l ,‘irt witli iiK-t nt the 

bptriun'-u?. 

® Thi= kiiij’ X.L’mi i- allivlp ltt) in II 0-10 of a Ptfi^h- 
trH\uti iii'Ci'iHtioH pabli-b .‘1 'n Dr. Blia/wanUl Imlraji 

(Jw'/, U ,['• S>' i'vT — 

Tffrt^rrjf ti 

Sou not'- 1 'bnvi> ' sc Hik-vlra 

“ VifJ'ai a-hh^.bhujah mar jK-rhap- mean ’native 
rulor-*- a-- distiii?uirii .“Ifioai foreign - 


^ Vat-'anja, the lover of Ta^avadatta, was a Mu- 
runda — 

r tr^c‘l},_ya-l nja. 

"" The oriorinal. beiu? m Xrcrari nh iraet'^r^ does not 
«hew tor certain wdiLther we should read P'Jchpamit.a 

“ BhiDidi'Pii. thouErh u-ed m the =iinrnilar mu^t be 
the^ name ot a dynasty, uot of an iudividual r-overeigm 
Ajitaiiijaya the of ICaikiiaja 

Uttar(tpur'>na, 

Indr.’pura can very easily be identified with the 
mod^^rn tow a of Indfir or Indor iu Central India. 
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Vasumitra and 1 
Agnimiti-a i 

ruled 

60 

The “ Ass-kings” 

}? 

100 

Naravahana 

IT 

40 

Bhatfubiina 

»] 

210 

Guptas 


231 

Kalkiraja 

)» 

42 

Then Ajitariijaya began to 

rule. 


years. 


According to this account, the G u p t a s began 
to rule after the lapse of seven hundred and 
twentv years from the nirvoaa of ilahavira. 
The date of this latter event has not as yet 
been satisfactorily and finally settled ; but the 
majority of Orientalists accept B.C. 527-'2a. 
If we reckon from this date we arrive at 
A.D. 103-94 as the initial date of the Gupta 
rule, which then, according to this Purdija, 
e.vtended over a period of two hundred and 
thirty-one years. 

Note by Mr. Fbeet. 


In order to apply the above passage properly 
for chronological purposes, “ we ought to know 
what date Jinasena assigns to Ajitaihjaya, the 
last of the kings mentioned by him, and then 
calculate backwards from that date, instead of 
forwards from the time of the nirvana of 
ilahilvira, Mr. Pathak, however, tells me that 
Jinasena does not make Ajitariijaya contem- 


porary with himself (Saka-Saifavat 705 ; A.D. 
783-84), and gives no hint whatever as to the 
interval that had elapsed between Ajitaihjaya 
and himself. And I have not been able to 
obtain an3' other mention of this king Ajitaih- 
jaya, or of his father and predecessor Kalkiraja, 
whoso name, occurring elsewhere only as that 
of the tenth and future avatdra of the god 
Vishnu, is peculiarly suggestive of this part of 
the pa.ssage, at any rate, being purel\' imagi- 
native. 

Jinasena has hit off pretty accurately the 
duration of the Gupta power ; for the latest 
inscription dated in the Gupta era, which 
specifically associates the era with the con- 
tinuation of the Gupta rule, is that recorded in 
the Khoh plates of the ParivrAjaka Maharaja 
Saifakshobha of the year two hundred and 
nine*° (A.D. 5S8-29.) But the information 
given by him in the preceding lines, even if 
right in respect of the succession of dynasties, 
must be wrong as regards the duration of each 
of them. For, calculating backwards from 
A.D. 319-20, the known commencement of the 
the Gupta era,*-* the result, according to Jina- 
sena, for the nirvana of Mahavira, is B. C. 
401-400. later by a century and a quarter than 
the generally accepted date referred to by ilr. 
Pathak above. 
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COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON', WITH AX IXTRODl'CTORY' NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C. 3 

{Contiii vt’d 


Hope, — Ko-lOzhdi. 

Horn, — Sliiug, (Tch); shiugh, Psp M.'; shong. 

( M . ' ; sbing, . M Si 
Horned. — Shiugalu, i,Tch.1 
Hokny, — Shingbesgoro. (Tch 1 
Horse,— Grostnr, gristur, gry. (Eng.); gras, 
grastu. (Span. Gip.l ; davari. grast, gras, 
gra, (dim.l grastoro. grai, (Tcli.l ; grast, 
(Psp, M.1 ; agori. agora. (As Tch. I ; grast, 
(M }; gara, grast, 7l 
Hohse. draught, — Telegare, (M.) 

Horse, of or belongiug to, — Gi'astano, grastes- 
koro, (Tch.) 

This passicro has aOo to i'e compared with the 
extract, commencing with Pelaka, from the Prakrit 
G Irieis. "iven iiy Dr. Buliler, "life, Vol II. p- 362f. 

ArrluriiJ. Siirr. Inih Vol. IX. p 15. The expression 
is Na''-'ttai‘r^hda--atadvaii' Gupta n ipii-r'ijiin-hhtiktaH 
irtmati rarnrdhn m hirr-i-ijay<i-r \jir* Mu/i- l laiiuja^ 
iiiir.vaifor' S'''. — We have very mneh later dates lu the 
era; e d- in Nepal, without any name being' allotted to 
it, up to A.D Hjl {ante. Vol. XIV. p. 31.i. inscription 
P.) ; and in Kithiawad, under the name of the Valabhi- 


fruiii p. 110 .) 

Horse-dealer, — Gry-engro, (Eng.) 

H. iRSK, A KICKING — Del-engro, (Eng ) 
Horse-keeper, — Herdelezhiu, i M.) 
Horse-bacing, — Gry-nashing, (Eng ) 

Horse, a gret,— Parno. (M.) 

Horse-shoe, — Petul, (Eng.) ; nalchas, petalo, 
(Tch,); nal agOri, (As. Tch.); saster, 
sastrl, sastri (M.); petalo, iM. 8' 
Horse-shoe, maker of — Petul-mengro. (Eng ) 
Horse-stealing, — Gry-choring, (Eng ) 

Hose, — Kholov, (M 7i 
Host, — Gazho, gazhd, (M.) 

Hostess. — Gazhi, (M ) 

Saravat, np to A.D. 120 t(<oife. Vol. XI. p. 2tl.) And 
one of the KiUn/lwAd inseriptions, ru. the Morbl plate 
of A.D Hot, actu.rlly as-oeiates the name of the Guptae 
with the er.r, if in lino 17 (en.^e. Vol. II. p. 25S), where 
th-'ro is obviously an error of some kind or another, 
p-qd ’ is a mistake for yauptr. — But the instance given 
above is the Litest one m which the duration of the 
Gupta sovereignty is connected with the era. 

>'> ante, Vol. XIV. p. 342, note 1. 
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Hot, — Tatto, (Eng.); tablo, tatto, (Teh.); tattei, 
(As. Tell.) 

Hour. — Ora, yora, (Eng ) ; ora. (Teh '; ehas, (M ) 
House, — Ken, keir, ker, (Enu'.'. ; kher, kfer. her, 
ker. (Jim.) keroro. Qoe ) kere, (Tch.'i ; guri, 
gnr (As. Teh.l; ker, M. ; kher, 

(dim.'' kheroro, (M 1 ; kher, M 7' 

House nr a .je'Stice of the peace. — Pokiniskoe 
ker. (Eng ) 

House-bri akitg. — K eir I'loggring. (Eng ) 
Housemaid, — Keir.rakli. i,Eng.i ; pokoyova, poko- 
yOvo, Ol.i 

How,— Sar. sau. Eng.'i ; sar. (Teh.;; sar. (M.); 
aiii. ,-M 7) 

!Iow MATT r i Keliur, ;Psp. M1; soJen, soden, 
ffow LONei 'i j sude. sodi. sdde. ^M.) 

How MUCH r — San kisi, klsi. (Eng.); quiehi, 
(Span (xip.) ; ahdr, kehur, keti, (Teh.); 
keti. '.Psp. M 1, soden. sod'-n. sude, sodi. 
slide. ,M' . kazom, keti. ,M 7) 

Hulk for convicts, — B erro, hero. (Eng.); hero. 
'.Span Hl}i( 

Hu.ma.v, — Laehighid^koro. ' Teh,' 

Hu.m.vnity,— Mauushipe. , Teh ) 

HuMBn. Kliarni). siknd, (Teh 1 . khanio, (M. 71. 
sikiiEE M. 8 ' 

.“uMnLE ovESi i,r. to. - Kharniovava, ^Teli ) 
Humbl; oxlsllf, to eatise to. -Klianiiarava • 
(Teh ) 

HuMri.iTY, — Kliarnipe, ,Teh ) 

HuMP.--Klii)>'hika. ^Tedi. 

HcndHi D, — Sbel. shd. shevel Teli sliil, .shel. 

P-p .M . ,h'l M : shel. (M 8 
Hl'XDItr.DWEIoHT, Ceonari. .M ' 

H'.'S'r, -N.ixh.ido, m'hko, na-lio, ,Eng 1 
HU.N-.X..K. -Bokh. M, \I. 8, 

:fry,i;v. Bokk.il’, huklo, .Engl; hnkle, t.an, 
H'lii. (xip , bixkhald. M ' 
rlrN'.KV. to 1,.', Bok'iliov.'iva. .P'p M), hokha- 
I'ovava, M 

Hun E, - Pol'uvaiie, venat, M 

Hu.vt. to. - Pal'iidava. vTeh 

HcrEi I'.. -\Vu-tn.m..naro. ■Eng 

Hc". r, to, Duk.tva, dnki'-va. Eng . inusar.iva. 

M . -M. ^ 

iL.sr, vN'D. R > 111 . romma>I), Eng ; rmn. M ^ 
Het. Koly'o! Ti-h koiiha. M ■ 

PiUT, ilt'ie. RollM. e. M 

H’'r. of or b.-! eignig to, Kolj}.,lngoni. ,1', h.) 

i 

1 M.. 'I. in. F.iig , me, .T'h , me, nn. (M 

ir.e, M, s 

i eioN'c —Ml koi.oro Eng, 

1 AN r> .Mev.i. , f ' 1 


I MYSELF, — Mi kokoro, (Eng.) 

Ice, — B uzia, (Teh.) 

Idiotic, — Lovavdd, (Teh.) 

If,— I s, (Eng.) ; te, (Teh., M 8) 

If it was, — Sas. lEng ) 

Ignorant, — Yo.smas, (Teh.) 

Image., — Dikkipen, (Eng ) 

Immedi.ate.ly, — E nd.ato, endata, (M ) 

Immerse, to, — Boliiva. (Teh., M. 7) 

Immort.nl, — Yimulo. (M ) 

Implement of ir jn, — Chinkerdo, (Teh.) 
Impossible.— Nastis, (Eng.) 

Imprecation, — Armiin, .arm.ania, vToh.) 
Imprisoned. — Pandlo, stardo, (Eng.l 
In, — I nna, inner, drey, ando, (Eng.) 

In no ma.vnee. — A.sarlas, (Eng.) 

In that manner, — Dov-odoj-skoences, (Eng.) 

In this m.nnner, — KaE’okoiskoences. (Eng.) 
Increase. — Bariovava, iPsp M ) 

Indebted. — Pazorrhus. (Eng ) 

Infant,— Tiknu. > Psp. M.) 

Inhabit, to,— L.tdava, (Teh i, bcsliava, P.sp M , 
Inj cry, — Kusliipe, (Teh.l 
Injustice,— B and'imas, (M.l 
Inside. — .V ndral, (M 1 

Inn,— K itehema. (Eng.) : trakterna, trakterne. ( M 
Inn-keepi R, — Hanlo, kitchema-mengro, 'Eng.'. 

aiighmd. (.Span. Gip 1; of L.andlord. 
Inquire, to,- -Puehava. (Eng.) ; puehava. pai-h.iva 
>'Tch) 

Insect, — P ishon. , Eng 1 
Insidi, — IV endror, (Eng 1 
InSTUU.MI NT OF JIUSIC, — Si'izi. i.Tch. 

Insult, to, — Knshava. (Teh.. M. 7) 
Intllld'j-ence, — (.-loti, godi, gn>Ii. iT.-li 
iNTr.LLlGLNT, — Godidlo. godiaver, goduiE-,;-. 

Tell 1 

Into,— A' lrey. ..Eng ) 

IxToxtCA ri D. — Matto, 'Eng'. mattu. icatn' 
m'unini. matto g.irgiHhi, matto kor."., 
mattieand, Tcli ) ; Zerkb-hi. T, i; 

mil to. raat'.irno, . M ) 

Invalid. — K. iisv.'ili, . P,p ,M ) 

I R .t sc I r le , — Jnngi'il. i, , Tell 

Iron. — .Salter 'Eng , slumtir. sastir, sbrnt, r, -apt '' 
T'-h liii, .As. Tell .-ha-tir. -ri.astri. 
P'p M. . saster, .sastri. M 

shastir. (M. .8 > 

Iron, of or belonging t >.— Sha-tiirnil. T. b. , kis- 
tiunil I, M 

IkonMi'Ni.er.— .S. i-tei'.mengro, Eim 

l s. — So, Eng 

lt, - L..U. li. i, Eng 

Ta Is possnu i Eng . 

It. H,-E,inu.'. .Eng ,, gli,.], . x. h , khaintn, 

\s Till gli,'.,., P-,,, \i, . - 

-Hi.emb. p.p jp 


It .'HT 
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Jest, — F igl’uri, (M.) 

Jew,— J ut, (dim.) jutoro, (Tch); jut, (Psp. M., 
M. 7) ; zFtdovu, zidos, (M.) 

Jewel, — M uiriclo, (Tch.) 

Jewellery,— Rupuibe, (Tcb.) 

Jewess, — Z hiduuka, (M.) 

Jewish, — J utno, (Tch.) 

Join oneself, to, — Ent’egosard'ovava, (11.) 
Joined, — E nt’egomi, entegomi, (II ) 

Joke, to, — Sheguisai-ftva, (M.) 

Journey, to, — Jalava, (Bug.) 

Joy, — L oshanibc, (Tch.) 

Joyous, — Loshaiio, loshanutno, (Tch.); loshano, 

, 11 . 8 ) 

.Joyous, to be, — Loshaniovava, (Tch ) 

Judge, — B ovobeshemeskoguero, (Eng ) 

Jump, to,— Hoktava, (Eng.) 

Just so,— H uoy, (As Tch.) 

Justice, — C hechepi, ohechipi.chechimas, kanonu, 
zhudekata, (11.) 

Justice op the peace, — P okuies, (Eug.) 

K 

Keep, to,— Gat-ura, (M ) 

Keep up, to, — Atchava opre, (Eng.) 

Keuchiep, — D iklo, (II.) 

Kernel, — S hiru, (II.) 

Kettle, — K ekkativi, (Eng ) : kakkavi. kakkuvi, 
(Toll.) ; kakavi, kakavi, (II , II 7) 
Kettle-iron, — K okkanviskey saster, (Eng.) 

Key, — Klisni, klian, (Eng.); kilidi. klkli, (Tch); 

jup, (As. Tch.) j key, (IT); klidi, kulcho, 
(II 7). 

Keyhole, — K li.sin-hov, ;Eug ) 

Kick, — L akhki, lakhti, (Teh , II 8) 

Kick, to, — Eakhki dava, lakht dava, ' Tch.) ; laht 
diiva, (Psp. M.) 

Kid leather, — Khel, (As. Tch.) 

Kill, to. — lloveva, moi’ava, (Eng.); chinava, 
i/Ich.); niudarava, (II ) 

Killed. — llorono, (Eng.) 

Kind, (subst.) — Sliehl, shokhi, (Tch.) 

Kindle, to.— TaniYa, (Tch.) ; phabarava, (II.) ; 

thar§,va. (II 8) 

Kindness, — Lachipe, (Tch.) 

King, — K rallis, (Eng ) ; dakar, dakhar, takar, 
takhar, taghar, kralis, (Tch.); tahkar, 
taakar, (Psp. M.); kirayi, krayu, krul’u, 
krhlu, (II.); dakar, kralis, (II 7) 

King's son, — K rulevich, (II.) 

Kingdom, — D akarlbe, (Tch.); emperecte, empar- 
aciya, emparaciye, omperociyo, (M.) 

Kiss. — C hOmia, (Eng); chupcndi, (Span. Gip.); 

cham, chumi, chumidibe, (Tch.) ; inutis, 
(As. Tch.); chunii, chami (Psp. M.) ; 
chumb, (II. 7) 
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1 Kiss, to, — Chilmiiva, (Eng.); chuinidava, '/rdi., 
Psp. M., II ) 

Kite, — Zmeu, zmiy, i^ll ) 

Kitchen-utenSIeS, — Kharkoma, (Tch.) ; khar- 
koma, (M. 7) 

Kitten, — Mocosliora, niecc.shoare, (II.' 

Knead, to, — Ushleniva, (Tch ) 

Knee, — Chong, (pi. l chongor, (Eng ); koch, ciiidini, 
(Tch); koch, (Psp II I ; chaug, 'll.'l, 
kocli, I M. 7) 

Knife, — Churl, ;Eug); chori, chnri, chinJaU, 
knpidi, ^Tch.) ; churl, (Psp. IT, II. 7 ; 
shuri, (M.) 

Knife-gkixder. — C huri-meiigro. ( Eng,' 

Knit, to. — Kuva%-a, kliuvava, i_Tch ) ; khuvava, 
(II. 7) 

Knob. knot. — Kochak. 'II. 7) 

Knock down, to, — Pashlia kerava, (Tch.) 

Know, to, — Jinava, (Eng.) ; pinjurava, piucliarava, 
janava, (Tch); (pres, li janemi. As 
Tch.); zhaniiva, (II.); janara, ',11 7'; 
prinjanava ;!!. b'j 

Known, to be. — Pinjilrghiovava, (Tch.) 
Knowing-fellow, a — Jinney-mengro, (Eng ) 
Knowledge, — Jinnepen, (Eng.), vcste, (IT; 
Kiuiuzer, (a coin)— Griyciir, (II ) 

L 

L.abour, — Kaii'ipen, (Eng ) 

Labour, to, — Bnt’arava, (IT) 

Lace, — Dori, (Eng ' ; shuhru, (11.) 

Lacerate, to, — Flekuisaruva, i'll.) 

Lackey, — L'okay, roluly, I'ok'iiyi, I'okayi, I’ukayu, 
I'ukayos, (II.) 

Lad, — Chal, nnishijx'n, raklo, (Eng ) ; mursh, 
mrusli, (dim.) murshoru, raklo, '. Tch ) ; 
mursh. {II. 8) 

Ladle, — Poloniku, (11.) 

Lake, — Tazo, yazu. (11.) 

Lady, — Aranya, rawnie, araunya, (,Eng.): aranye, 
(Hun. Gip ), rdnui, khulani, ',Tch.; ; rayi, 
stepcnc, .,11 ) 

L.vdy. young. — T'ira, (IT) 

Lamb, — Bakroro, bakriehu, '.,Tch ); bakrisho, 11 ) 
L.vmb, of or belonging to, — Bakrichano, ;Tch.) 
L.eme, — Lang, lango, ^Eng.); panku, pango. (Psp. 

II. I ; lang, \,1I.. II. 8,1 
Lame, to,— Pangherara, i,Psp. 31.) 

Lamp, — Likhnari, famri. fonghiardo, (Tch.) 
Lancers, — Bustiakoro, ;Tch ) 

Land, — C enfttu, cendto, fern, i,ll.) 

Landlord,— H iinlo. ' Eng.) ; gazda, gazho, gazhd, 
gospodar, (IT'; .'=ce Innkeeper. 
L.anguage, — S bora, sbOros, (Tch. ) 

L.antern, — Miimli-mengro. (Eng.); diklo, (Tch.) 
Lap, — Puset'i, pusef i, (II.) 



Laruf,— Bai- 0 . (comp.) bareder, (^Toh.) ; adice, 
adica, (M.) ; baro. ( M 7 ^ 

Last, — Palaluno, palalutno, (.Tcb.) 

Laugh, to, — Salava, lEng ); asava. iTcli.,Psp. il., 

M.. il. 7) ; kbastiri, kbe-^ti, (As. Tcb.) 

Laugh, — A salbe, H’cb.) 

Laugh at, to, — Kbokbavava. iTcb,, M. 7) 

Lawycb, — Rokreuguero. (Eng j 
L.vy, to, — Sbuv7iva. ) 

Lay dowx, to, — Tovava, pasbliovava, ^^Tcb.) ; 

tboava, l,M.) ; tboviiva, (M. S) 

L.ay DotYY, to cause to, — Pashlerava, ^Tcb ) 

L.ay', to (eggs , — Biava, i,Tcb.) ; kerava, karava. 

Lead, — Archieb, pMuibu, plumb, nioliu, 

liB 8) 

Le-AD, to, — Anava. (Tcb ) ; engorava, ;M 1 
Le.af, — Pattin, (pi.) pattiuor, (Eng ) jpatia, (i?pan. 

Gip.); patrin, patr, pati, patn, fillo, 
(Tcb.); clillo, (As. Tcb.) ; patrin, ^Psp. M., 

M.) ; patr. i M. 8'; 

Leap, to,— Hoktilra, (Eu<g.); dukhkiava, (Tob.l; 

dekbviti, dckhavti, (As. Tcb.) 

Leapce, — Hokta-mcngro. (Eng.) 

LLAa>' to, — Sbikliovava, 'Psp. M.L sct’oTava, (iL) 
Learmyg, - -Sherro's k.uripcii. 'Eng.i 
Li. AST, at,— (Makar, mokar, (M.l 
Lh.ArHEF,— Cham, (Eng.); morti, perclias, (Tch.) ; 

mesbtii. uiozin, (As. Tch.); morti, (Psp. 

M , M. 8, ; cipa, (M. 7j 

Lia\e. to, -Mekava, Eng ; mukava, mukbava, 
(T'oh : ; mekava, sbnd.lva, (M.) ; muLlva, 

M 8 

Leave behind to.— Mek.lva, ■ .11 ' 

Leech,— P ivavicha, (Tcb ) 

LeeK,— P urrum, purruii, |Eug ) 

Left,— B aiigo, (Eug. > ; stongo. ; stjug, zcrvo, 

m '"8 

_ pi 1 Here.?, iieris. (Eng.); jerias, (.Span. Gip.) 
cbaiia', cbank. (Tch,' ; 

LcCrS. one who has, — Changund, (Tcb ) j 

Le.nd, to, -Emjiimmuti.tvj, emprninutisarava, i^M.) '■ 
Length, —Duripe, LTcb ) ; iuugo, iM ' j 

Let, -Mekava, (Eng.) , 

L..T DOWN, to,— Hularava, ^M. , 

Let go, to. — .Mek.lva. '^M ! j 

Letter, -Lil. cbina-mengri, ^Eng (; lil, i M , .M. 8l ; 
I.i.AR, — Hoft’eiio, buft'eno, (Eng.i; khokliacnd, 

kliokliamnd, khokliannd, , 'L-b.) ; clketri, | 
I, As. Toll 1; kb.ikbauind. (,M.) i 

Lick, to, — Charava, (Tcb. M., M. 7) ; 

Licks his lips, one who, — Chardic-anu-vu.stdu- i 
goro, (Tcb ' I 

Lie — Hokkano, ;^Eng.); kbokamnibe, kbokhaimbe, I 

(Tcb.' ; elki, (As. Tcb,' ; kbobaimpc, Psp | 
M.‘ ' ' : 

Lie, to,— Hokkiva. (Eng ' 1 


Lie down, to,— Sovcva tuley, 'Eng.) 

Life, — Men-ipen, mestipen, jibbeii, (Eng, - ; jibe, 
(Tcb ) ; mejonde, i As. Tcb ' 

LiFTUP.to, — Lazdava, (Tcb.); (iuiperat. lisbde. 

(As. Tcb.'; miisarava, vazdlva, ;M ^ 

Lift oneself up, to, — Poniisard oviiva, (M.' 
Lig.ature, — Bandipe, banloipe, (Tcb.) 

Light (adj.) — Loko, (coinp. i lokodcr, (Tcb.) ; loko, 
(Psp M., M.8'; linn. (M ) 

Light, a,— Dude, (Eng.) ; mvimeli, i M. 

Light, to, — Alavava, tarava, (Teh.) ; yak lekava, 
(As. Tcb.) ; sfiuciava, (M ) ; tbarilva, M. 
Light .a fire, to, — Hatchava, (Eng.) 

Lightness, — Lokipe, (Tcb ) 

Lightning, — Malbno, maloney, (Eng ' 

Like, (adv.) — An, ani, in, eni, (Tcb); v.ari, (As. 
Tcb.) 

Like, to, — Kaniava, (M.) 

I Likewise,— Asa, asau, (Eng.) 

I Linden-tree,— Tey, feyu, kyeyn, ( M 
t Linen, — Pokbtan, (Tcb.); yisiuaia, (Psje M.^; 

I pokbtan, (M. 8 

I Linen-.maklh, or seller, — Pokbtaneskoro, h 

1 Linguist, — Lav-engro, (Eng.' 

' LiNK,- -Zaves, (Tch ) 

Lip, — Vusbt, vast, vusb, u.sbt, (Tcb ) ; osbt, ^ .\6. 

Tcb);vOst, iPsp. M. ; (pl.j n.slit, , .\L ■ ; 
vusbt, iM. 8 

Lip. (dim.) — Vustord, (Tch.) 
j Little,-— Deti, tawno, tawnio, tikno, i Eng 
1 cbini>ro, (Span. Gip.'; khurdd, dun. 

' kburdoro. (comp, i klmril.-ildr. hkni, 

I (coiup.) tikneddr, iTeb); kh.indi, r.v-p 

i M.'; oognd. eenond, ..enimil, 

kburdu, (M.); khurdo, M. ~ ; t;Knc. 
(M.8i ’ . 

Little, a,— Cora, coru, cere, ;M ) 

Live, to, jitjava, (Eng.); jivava, .ToL„l’<;, M 
M. 7 ; ; besluiva, (M.) 

Lived, to have, — Jivgbiovava. vTcb. ’ 
Livelihood, -Jibben, mestijien, (Eug.i 
Livi R, — BCiko. bukka, (Eng.' ; vendcry, , M 
Livlr complaint,— Bukka, natlipen. , Eno 
Living, adj )— Zbudu, (M.) 

Living, (sub ) Mestipen, ^Eng.' ;iiifSt'pcn, 
lieu ; Span. Gip ' 

Liz.ard, — Kbolistrava, i Tch. ' 

Lo.ad, -Bebri, (As. Teb.'j 
Load, to,— Ladai-avu, (Tch., M. i ; siiuvava, i M, 
Load a pistol, to,— Marava. i M. 

Loaded, to be, — Ijadavghiovava, (Tch ' 

Loam,— C bik, iM.' 

Lock, — Klism-engi'i, (Eng 
Locust-bla.v, -Shengari, ( Tch.) 

Log, — K asbt. (M.) 

Lo.vdo.n,— B oro-gav, Limdra, (Eng.) 

Long, -D ugo, (M. 7 
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Lonoing, — Dui’u, 1 

Look, to, — Dikilva, (Eng.'; akii.shAva, roditvu, ^M.) 
Lord, — R aia, rje, (Kng-J ; kliulai, nii. ; ray, 

rayu, stoj.en, stcpcuu. (^dim ■ rayord. (M ,i 
Lord, of or bL-longhig to, — Kliidano, ;Tij 1 i ■; rayi- 
kand. j 

Lose, to, — Nashava, Eng ; najabar, Spian. 

Gip ; uashavava. na.^liav kerava, JlVh.' 
nashavava, l,Psp. .' 1 .'; kliasarava, 

M. 7 - 

Loss,— Z iyan, i,M. 8 
Lost, —K’asbado, (Eng. "I 
Lost, to bo, — Nashavgliiovava, '•.Toll. i 
Louse. -Jii. (pi.) javd.ir, i Eng.) ; juv, i^Tolt., Psp., 
M , M, ?!, Cf. Nit. 

Lousy, — J uvalo, lEng.'i; jiivald, ) 

Lousy, to bocomo, - Juraliovava, (.Toll.) 

Love, — Dukaibd, dukauibd, .Toll ‘ ; mangliislid, 
.As. Teh. 1 ; drag, (.M ' 

Love to, -Kaiuava, kamolldva, kamdva, ;.Eng.); 

duk.iva, iTcli. i ; kaiuilva, ,M 1 
TjOVe o.m; -VNOTHER, to, - EudragEostisurd'ova va, 

i,\n 

LoVL-.vFFAtH,— Dragosto, v-M ' 

Lovi LY, —Linn. (.M.) 

Lover, a, Kamo-iuo.soro. (Eng. ', dukand. clniino, 
(Tch.’i ; pirumnd, (£ i pirauink ( M ) 

Low, --Siktid, .Toll., M. 8 ,t : buna, biuioz, ^ As TVli ) 
Lowi.k, to, -Toliovava, ^I'vb 1; mokuva. i,M.' 


. Luck, “Boklit, mestipen. (Eng ) ; mestipen, 
bestiiiou, (.Span. Gip.); baklit, (Toll.) 
Lullaby, — Suttur-gillie, (^Eng.) 

Lump,— B..> e. (M.'i 
Lute, -Lauta. vToli.) 

Lying down, — paslilo, (Toll , M. 8) 

M 

if AD, — Divloii, (Eng ) ; deuild, dinild, dilino. 

1 Teh.) ; luvali, (As. Tch.) ; hegedusb, i.JI . ; 

; divio, (II. 7) 

if All, to Vjecome, -Deniliovava, (.Tch.); diTovava. 

: ) 

, -Madhouse, — Divion-ker, (Eng.) 

Magazine. — Magazuiii, uiagazomi. .M.) 

M.vg.sate. — Raiu, rye, \.Eug ) ; khiilai, rai, (Tch 
Magpie. — Rokreiichericlo, kakkaratohi, (Eng ' 

! karakashka, kakarashka, (Tch.) 

I Maid-servant. — Hargata, (M.'i; sluga, ,M. b 
I M.viden, — Rakli, ;^M ) 

: M-vint.vin. to Zabaviava. (M ) 

M Aizi .- -Knkuruz '. kiikuruzu. knt'ald. (M. 
M.vjor. — Maydrn, ^^M.'l 

M.VKt. to -Kerava, (Eng., Teh., Psp. M . M 7 i 
glieiAva, kerava. kaniva. thdava. ;.M.) 
M.vki, to cause to. — Kerghia kerava, ^Tcb.) 
Male,- Nere. .As. Toll ) 

-Mall-bird, - Bosno. bosbno, (Eng.. 
Malediction, — Beddaa, (As. Tub 1 
■ Malicious. — Tippoty. (Eng.' 


MISCHl, LANKA. 


Tiif; viJ..\.YA\.\.c,.ti:.v t;KNi;.s.ui<.tY. i 

In the oourso of oortuin c‘orro„poudono,> with a 
liii'r.iry oppouoiil. Ur. G. Opi»-rt' bus reforred to | 
iny two pap'-'Es on tbo K.irnara dyu.i-,ty .iiid, — 
tli.iugli oonde^oondinglyadmrrin.g tliat my roprint 
.)£ tbo two grants ‘’is on tbo tvbolo protty Oor- 
rcot,"— .idds that *■ Dr. Hultzsob, being led .istray ; 
by foi-'-goiic coiiolusions. perhaps al.^o misled by ' 
tiio repeated re-oeenrreuoe of a similar suots-ssioii 
of name-, oonimitted himself to a series of blun- ^ 
ders." ■ 

1 he aoousatioU diroeted agaiii't mo by Dr. ( 
Ojijiert ree.>ils on biinself . Tlie names printed in 
italics in bis genealogical table, are mere repeti- 
tions of persons previously n.imed. A grant of 
Ranga III ’ ami five grants of Venkata II . ink- ; 
impressions of wbieli I owe to the kindness of Dr ^ 
ISurgos.s, are identical with the two published ' 
grants down to Tirumala III., the father of the 
two donitrs * As the dates of these sis grants 
raiigo' between Saka 1497 and bdo-d, Pedavenkata, : 
Evhose grant is dated in IS.ika LViH. eannot have . 
belonged to the fourth generation after Kauga III. ! 

^ LpdeyRO tv Xe Siitvr I lira Crtfiditn. p. 7<i. ! 

’ aide. Vol XIII pp, 115. 153. j 


and Venkata II , whieh lie did according to Dr. 
Opp./it's table. The key to the difficulty is sup- 
plied by .stanza of the Koinlyata grant (= stanza 
•g.-, of the K.dl.ikursi grant', whieh runs thus — 

rfrt H 4d W d [ : J T53’ 1 

T'iTr ^T'PTT^vftmMT'^r^'r 

■‘Formerly from the famous king Ramaraja. 
« ho resembled divine Ramaldiadra in appearanoe. 
and who piossessed pirosperity and majesty, then- 
sprang five sons, who were able to protect the 
Evorld, who followed the path of policy, and wiio 
longe.l to grant the desires of ihe crowd of ivise 
lueii.ju.st as the lyiro' trees of piaradisc ji'hich }ind 
fjirnnij) from the milk ocean.’’ 

The Word /jurvaiii, ‘formerly,’ suggests tl., it 
the genealogist refers to another Rama than 
Rama VI., riz. to Rama II.; and the correctness 
of this supipiosition is jiroved by two facts : — 

1. Venkatadri (styled Venkata 1. by Dr. 
Op.p. .Tt) is called the younger brother of 

^ In order to avoid confu>ioii. I adopt Dr. Oppert'a 
numbers 

* For i-articuiars on those grants see I, c, p. 100. 
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Pedavenkata's grandfather, in stanza 31 of the 
Kallakursi grant : — 

2. Dr Oppert’s table fumishes an additional 
proof, as it gives the names of the four brothers 
of Rauga II., to whom each of the two grants 
published by myself alludes. 

In this manner the miraculous double stiing of 
similar names disappears. Dr. Oppert's Rahga YU. 
and his two sons Pedavenkata and Chinnavenkata j 
are identical with Ranga II. and his two sons 


Pedavenkata and Chinnavenkata (Piuavenkata in 
the grants) ; and Venkata T , his son Ranga YIII , 
and liis grandson Gopala, with Venkata I (Ven- 
katadri in the grants’, his son Ranga IV., and his 
graudnoii Gopala. 

These corrections having been made, Dr 
Oppert’s table agrees, as far as I can control it, 
with my revised table of the Karnata dynasty ' 

E. HtJLTZS<'U 

Vienna, Vlth March 183(i. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


JotJBNAL OF THE EoilBAT BRANCH OP THE RoY>L 
AstATTO Society, VoL XVI. No. XLIII. ISS.n 
Edited by the Secretary. Bombay : The Societ3’’s 
Librar.v, Townball : London : Triibuer and Co. 
pp. lb" to 389, xix. to xliii.. and Index i. to v. 

Two full years elapsed hot ween the issue of 
No. XLIL, the first half of this volume, and the 
issue, at the end of Fehniary of tliis year, of the 
present Number which completes it. It is much 
to be wished that the Secretary would follow the 
example of the Royal and the Bengal Asiatic 
Societies, and issue smaller paifs at freriuont 
intervals, thus providing for the more speedy 
publication of the papers submitted to the S'.'ciety. 
instead of keeping them locked up from the 
public for so long a time. — It is also dcsii-ahle 
that the papers published in the Journal should 
invariably be headed by the dates on which they 
are road before, or submitted to, tlie Society. 
In previous volumes, it has been the custom 
usually, though not quite always, t'> give this 
information; in the present Numl>^■r, it has 
been uniformly omitted. — The Index is meagre, 
and gives a very inadeciuate idea of the various 
contents of the Volume. It has heeu prepared, 
however, in accordance with the custom for 
previous volumes. The practical value of these 
volume.s would ho much enhanced by full and 
detailed Indices. The Editor himself c.iii hardly 
be expected to do this work alone. But much 
might be done in this direction by securing the 
co-operation of the scholars whose papers are 
printed in the Journal ; each of them would 
probably gladly assi.st by indexing his own con- 
tributions 

As to the content.s of this Number. — in the first 
paper. Art. XII. “ On the An chifjiala ,hkura of 
Kshemendra” Ip. Id7 ff. ', Dr. Peterson draws 
siiecial attention to a verse, cited in the Mahd- 
and now found to be quoted by Kshe- 
mendra (A.D. 10.501 and assigned by him to 

Kumaradasa, an author whose date is not 
'• known, but who, from the specimens of his 
“ style available in the later anthologies, cannot,"’ 
Dr. Peterson contends, “ be placed so far hack aa 


’■ B C. 150, the date now commonly accepted for 
“ rataiijali " — To this paper Dr. Peterson has 
attached a “ Xote on the date of Patuiijali" 
(p. ISlftM. with the object of showing that the 
grammarian in question lived in the time of a king 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra. vhir was conquered 
hy the Early Gupta king bkaiulagujita ; i e., in 
accordance with Dr. Petei-son’s view of the epoch 
of the Gupta era ( pullLshed by him in a subsequent 
J.>aper and tioticed beloivl, about the nriildle of 
the fifth century A.D. The question deiiends in 
tlie first place upon a grammatical example, given 
in his 3Li)uihh4--^liifn by Patanjali. — iha Pn'lipa- 
■iiilfraih yajay,ima}i.—\yhk-h imlicates that Pataii- 
' jail lived in the time, and jierliaps at the Court, 
of Pu.sh 2 iamitra. But. whatever may be sh.mn 
■ hereafter to be the real trutli as to Patanjali's ilare, 

I the rest of Dr. Pi-ter.son's argument, as to the 
' identity of tliis Pu,hpamitra. loses its validity, 
j in consequence of the fact that the jiassage 
j in the Bhitari iiiserij.tion. on whieh he relies, i.s 
j — nC't ^aminhfa-haJa-LiVltdt=Pa.<]L}iatnAi‘arii fha 
j jitV'-i, a.s he gives it on .Dr. Bhugwaulal Indraji's 
i authority — but siiiiiiitlKa.biila-kA-hdn^Pnrhya. 
mitrilihi=ch<i jitcit. Skamhigujita Couquerofl. mg .i 
j'Urtieular king named Pushyamitra. l.nt tlie trii'e, 
confederacy, or dynasty, of the Pushy.imitras 
Art. XIII. a ■■ Note on Biidaray.ina" Ihllf, 
by the Hon'ble K. T Telaiig. is directed 
against Professor IVcher's inclination to identify 
this writer, the author of the Brahma-Salra.--, 
with Suka, one of whose pupils vas G-iudapudu, 
the teacher of Guvindanutha, vho ag.iin wa.s the 
preceptor of Saihkaracharya ; on which identi- 
fication Prof. Weber would refer Badaravai a 
coiijocturally to between 4U0 and 5t'0 A .D. Mr. 
Tehing’s opinion is that "the Brahnia-Sutras 
“ date back to a far remoter age than that which 
“Professor Weber as.signs to them" as above; 



to suggest an absolute date for them and their 
author. 


Art. XIV. “ The date of Pataujali ; A Reply 
to Professor Peterson’’ (p. I'dO ff \ is a paper by 


* ?. c. p. 155, 
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Dr. R. G. BhanJiirkiir, who. in ol' ili - 

more siiecial jioiut ivlieil on Iiy Dr. Pet.'r-.oii, 
applies Iiiinself to sli'.ovin^^ that the Pusiipamitra 
! or Pu^hyamitra) ill wliioe reign Patahjali live4. 
must have he.-n Pusiipamitra the- Suug.i. of the 
seeouil eentury B C. In a foOtneUe on p. 117, he 
points out that, on luy reailiny; , .f tli.’ p.m-nUg.- in the 
Bhit.iri in^eription, it reters to the Fushy.unitras as 
a tri'ie, n it to aii in lie, l.i.i! king u.i.ni'l Pu^nya- 
mitra. He aPo .plot.', i 50 iiie otlier inti-resting 
historical allusions in the iljh K/o/a. tenjiim' 

to supjiort his I aii'I tim late Dr. Gohlsnieki-r'-- 
Selectioii of the iiiil'lle of the .seroiil century 
B.{_'. as the proper iLite of Pataiijali. 

Art XV. "Five Copper- pi, it,' n'lMiits of tin* 
Western Ciialuky.i Dynasty from the K.irnul 
District’’ ip. ll:>lf, , is a paper liy my self ou four 
grants scut to me for ex.iminatioii hy Mr R. 
Seuell, M, C. S, aul a fifth oht.iiiieil oth.-rMise 
The paper is aec.impanieil hy litimuiMphs ,.f the 
Iilatcs, execute. 1 very suece.s'fully iii the Survey 
of luilia Offices, Calcutta ,\o, 1 is the r.'vis,-.l 
text of the inscription (hit. ‘il in the lir't ye,ir of 
sV.litjavarraan, a >ou of PuhkePin II, . \vhi.;h 
was originally puhli.shcl hy um in the l.i'l A, if. 
Vol, XI p. 'Soft,, an! whi.-h lu-.inght .Vhiryav.ir- 
man's name to n. nice for the lirst time Xos, 1 
an.l .‘i are iuseripti..ns •>£ Vikr.un.Vlitya 1 , 
an.itlmr son of I’uhke-iin II., now pul.li'he.l f.>r 
tile lirst tiiii.., aiil ihuel in re'i"'etjvely the 
thii'.l .iml til' tenth y.Mi's .if his r.-igii Tin' 
duet Hit.. r.'st . if the,e t iv.. iu'. ripti. .ii' i', tli.it th.'y 

,ar.. uii'l milt ■ 11 v .g.'Uii im las.-rii't ions ..f Vikr.tm'i- 
*1 tv. I 1 .iii'l show iliit h'. r Can. I tor ,it ImsT 
tell v.Mfs; aul tli.ii, in •• .line u.m with A.litya- 
v, inn, in’s gr.nir. they she.v to. it, ui spit * of the 
rev. i-s.'s uhi.ei til.' W. stern Ciiaiuky.n appear t'l 
hav.' snll’er,..! after the .lii'n ,.f Pnh’k..'-;in II, 
tie' .utinait V of tlr-ir lul' w.is m lintain ‘.I over 
at ativ r.Lt'' .siieli t.'irttous .sf th..‘ir iloniiui.,ms as 
lav in the R.iriill ,Iir.'.‘ti"n. X.i -1 i.nrports to 
he aii'ih.'r ins.-riprion. aPii ii.ov puhhshe.l f.n- 


rim ilfst ti'im. of Vikr.iai.i litya 

it is po--ihlv sMiri .Its Vo -), 

is til ■ r.'vis I'l l At of .111 iusc 
pu'.ili-'’ e.l hv 111' fi'o'n s ..lieu 
t'a'Mts in the /.i _C'‘ 4 .il. 

Yin. lya litya Cm -oa .•! ' I't’C 
w''i n S,i HI - ' ; iiv ■ .' ! 1 1., 1 ■ 

f .r. 11 il'Il '.'V e o ! J 


I., ivithoiit date ; 
fi-'cn Tiigarch.'-ilu. 
ripti'in. previ.iusly 
h.g iiiip'-ri,'. t ma- 
. M p t-Ilf . of 
r.n'el'ty.i 1 , e.il.- 1 
", : • i. .'ll th -r,'- 



Kil't’ .t.. 'U ih e,;i;;, y , ■ ■ - 
Alt XVi ■ W-i ml. t 1 

m ait . ’L 1, i 1 : c I e. ' . ! ■ . " 

Art XVli i 'tm, 

P-r, iC m IV’T d P' X 


b • 


• ,\ 


! 



aI. .I.'iu Veinaeiiljrs ’ (p .lllrf i.y Dr R. G. 
Bh.inilarkar. are Xos. I. II. and YII. ‘jf the 
Leetures delivere.I I.y him as the First .‘'eries 
of the University of Bombay WiDon Pliiiologicai 
Li-etnrcs. A foot-note on j ago l 1.5 tells us that 
thev have, oil Dr. Bhdii'lark. r'.s i.il'.n'. i-eeii 


printe.I ill this v.iiunm 

ill uonr- 

‘rti'dii with t'lG 

c 'iitroi.-rsy ,is t.J the 

dato ‘ 'I 

PiLiariiii: T\-_ 

i-"-ielu-i !is at i.i... D; 


xS-Ll . lL.. 1 1 *’0~ . ' ’li 

linguist ie d''VeIopiuent 

ami .similar groumls. 

ai’e — that Pfii.iui must 

lie referr. 

cl to ahout tlm 

eighth celltnry B C ; 

that This 

ka iiiii't have 

ll.jiiri'h.'.I all' Hit tim s, 

iveiith or 

sixth celltnry 

B.C. : that, as regards Ixiityayana 

, sve may acc'-pt 

tim ji.p.iihir tr.i'litiou ' 

.vla< h v.'ff 

'fs lum ts. the 

peril. 1 .if th'.' X.iii.Ia' 

•. / to 

al iout the hrsT 

.plart'-r of the f.,.urlh 

c.ntury B.C. : and tin.: 

P.it.ihi.di live.l in the 

ini'hlh' 

of til'-* Sdcull.l 

Century BC sks r.ig 

■ tr.ls th. 



Ooii'. hisii.iUs are — that the IMi'hlle S.-n-hrit. or ttm 
•8,inskrit of YUka .tn.l Panini. eonnun .' I with' iut 
any iun.ortaiil e .rru['non .loivn t .i Y.i'ka’s time 
" .\fter his tinm. h'.wev.'r. i.- ab.mt th-' sev..nth 
‘‘or sixth oeutnry, the ehihoration of the Pali, or 
“ Low S.uisknt a.s it might be e.vlled. beeaii in.. 
“• .h'.'i.le.l minn.'i'. tni'l the langn.tge c .ntinae.l 
to lie spoken up to the tini'.' of Pat.inJ.ili." . 

"The Pr.ikrits imi't have h.,-gun t.) Im formcl 
"lib.. lit t'lat tim.- : but they d..l n. it then .itttiin 
"atiy .listiii.-tive char.i'iter . ami the vernacul.ir 

si^ li p'.Mb.ibly did 11 ‘it finally 1" IV' th'-P.l'! 

"st.'g'.' tiii .1 Very l.img ttm. .ift'.rw.ir.ls " 
"Tim giM'Vth of th.,' speei!',' Pr'i'.ri:-, . . . .i.",-' 
"I..- r-'f ■rr.-'l t i di.' e.trly e 'iitui i.-s . g C.,- 1. iinstn.n 

".•ra" . . " Al'out tlie sixtlm .r see,.-jtli .lo'ij y 

" rh'.* Ap.i’ .hr.unsa was d-cvel .pc 1 in tii..' ei.ani.y 
"nil ere th'' Brajablifish.l prev.iils ni ino.lern tiiiies," 
, . . sVml diiall}'— " Tile luoilcru Vei'iiaeuiars 
" seeiu to have l.egun to assnme .i .Iistinotiv® 
‘•character ahout the teiiTli ooiunr}'. In tue 
‘‘ ooppcr-plate inscription cout. lining the ntini'' ■ f 
•‘ Bh'iskar.icharya. .Lited ITI't 8,ik,i or 1 III I A C . 
“• which I lumc mcutioncil before. Marathi appc.ii-? 
" in Its speeih'.* ch.iiMCt.cr . aii.I s.. also do ‘s Hm ;i 
“ in the iv.n-lt of Chaii'l. who tiourishc.l .ib'Uir t'.. 
"same time." — Coupled with their own intma,- 
.sie valu *. the b.' inug of thes-i Lee'.ir.-s 
li- -It thsngii it is 'in the P.u.iuj.iii controversy 
■'.vll.m’l I'l I'll' ''I t>V-' td. ' t' illlg 

ja . I’-s 111 rK.-- :u y 1'^ . ^ 1 as 

'-'iirlADTiir I'-M' *n t ‘i* i'a ' [ iri.ia 't "m -.>1 i 

aai -Un" t > ' ' - t ' • • i " 

r: ‘11 !.»: .ill ‘ i i F- "u -- - - 

’s' iv Tjo IT.- a : :■! '‘r'lib-'g \ “ ■ - . : 


11- 
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huii'li-L''! jiiil L>n.‘ p.i.,''' ^ i.iiit i.'f tii j trro luinilr.:! 
■iii'l of v.Li';]i ilii.. a' i.a'j r c 

Til*-' fill'll r.f til'' ■' > i 'ry. . 1 ' fii' . 1 ' tii'-v ;iv.' 
■xp.-ii'l'.ii un it^ J'lttnia!. .iiv iin t I -.I i'.jr tho 
'I'f I'.M'l 1. iltj Soi_ioty 

lUS'l for th.‘ i: i-it ' f jf ■- t ■ .■ u lUio.tny 

tiiotu . U'.r f'.r till.' I'lilih.r.iti iti of oot-alo parioi'^ 
aii'l I'jotui'.j'. vi'!ii'_!i ouAii i> 'i.‘ ot\.T'vi-L‘ lii'o- 
■. t'lo'l for — Dr. Eli ni'laik.ti',-. lir-t Lootuiv i> 
ho, I i'.'l liy tho invo.'.itio.u X-'iU-i' I''/ I'n mC. 

K .'jn'',' to til.’ 'ritpi'o’.ar r^irit . Tlin 1 = 

■oiu.’ out of plu’,’’.’ ill .III Eu_,'li->Ii I ijtv'o Jnur- 
1 . .lioo i' th ■ lui.ti'i^’ lus 

I ' ' " Oin ' 't',i!ur..tio;i t'O G.iAiDa i" at 

‘ - o oiiui' aiMUiiiil of (J.iuut A D’l G .liiurii ai'" 
.''.u.'kn: puli'.i'h ’.1 at p. .\xviii If. of 

Tui- Xu’n'ior ill t>'it!i iu-t.iue.’'. til -o rx' l.i- 
mato.u-i ^h'Uil'l liavo iu’.-ii (.’aii'. .,11 jii Ly th.i 
tt'.’i. i'..-t.iry ill .’.litiny tli.i v..luiii..> 

111 Art XLX. ■■ A Gopj.’.’r-pl.it.. <.4r,niit of tlio 
Tr.akut.i ta krir Dalir.uoiin," p -'’lilf. ■. Dr. 
Bli,i.rwduLil 111 ir..ji uiv..., an af.: I'liit. iviiii t”Xi 
.111 1 tr.tii'I.iliou, 'if a now .'iiiil iiu T.’-riiid iiio’.-; 

T’ III, noiv puhli-ii',"l for til'.’ UiNt till!,., fr.uii toiU'.' 
I'i It' ; foru-.!i'l..J to th'.’ So..i.,ty liy ill ,J (J 
Lit’’. B) f S Dr B]i.:_: "iiilal Tji lr.iji <■ >ii- 
-..'I'’!’- ^ii it til “ i.'iiiL; ^ ii.imo ,1 .u’iv.’ii h-’i’’’. D.iiir.i- 


a 1111 ^lectio 11 for. ELi'.litraku''.a ; .iinl lionco aroso 
lii. tlio.iry an to the Rii-.litr.iki.t.i er.i. It i^ 
P’lf.'.r'y pl.iin. lioi'.'over. th.it Dr. Einl li.i^ 
only uiveii a Souiewh.it iinp'.-rfo'.t repreioiit.iti'jii 
of Itrii. in v.hieli the t. folL.oveil hy r, i^ 
iloiihh."! in ae .’' ii’I.inee ivith an early c Uotoiri of 
orthography', .iii'l that the' C'lrreet re.i’Iino of 
liie I’lati u'.is T'.’'/ '’.'.■''t'oh'.i,,.;,'/ — Dr. Bhaowaiiilal 
I'l.lr.iji'^ iiotii’e’ of a now iii-Mripthui of no 
mu.h int.’r ’ot oliorJ l liiv-' heeii ace. imp'.mie.l 
or a iir'uoar.iph. lor whi'.h tlie onain.il plate.s 
liloi' l y.. .y a-’i'iel m.it.’i'i.il-. — In his text, he lia^ 
twi.’.’ Ill ini'', -J au'l ;! of the see.in.l platei 
wriitjii th.’ ep’i /,i,. I iii'lea'l of tlie /i//i’a- 

/./’ 'i;/'. ii.'f e’-’ -1 ; tii. iiii’.l.k.e, of eour-.e. is a 

'.’!f-evl'le!it on-’, lull r i> ou” ’ili.it 'houhliiot hare 
oe.nirreil. In th” traii'l.iti'in. the worls Buddh'.i- 
i/oy/'i-.h.io.ii’iOK -’ 1 ;'”'! e'.rtaiiily elo not iiie’an "to 
\ay D ' S'll: ' . Bii’hlh,i,,’ii[.t.i. tiieso eounuanil.s." — 
Til’’ t .’Xt of tills iii'Cripti 'll is priutel ae- 
'■ 'r'llilr to .1 [) 'e'.lli'.ir arr.iiiL;''Ui.’iit ivhieh 

'aen i'.’ ’s 11 • irly a .pHrt ’r of t!i'.‘ spare 
.iv.ul iM.’ for e.ie’ii Hu ’, in i-ivoiir of the rein.irk 
■•Lille 1 eii'ls” aU'l tlii.’ ''iitries lielow it. .lU'I yet 
le.ives it .1 ti''iuI'le-o'ii • matt 'i’ t'l lin'I out wh”r.‘ 
til.- hues '1 I eU'l : 'i’ll'' oiHy I'l-'e Meal method of 
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Iii'lraji in ISai': i.c. it nut tho 

■■ritrinnl it fxi^t.s. ijul tlia oria'iual Dr 

Bhaa'waniul Imlraji saw it aiij -ucllwiI' il in 
tracing: it. v lii.’li is a t'jtally aiftV ivat tliini;. 
Litli.na'i-ayli.s of tliis iT.jstriyti'jii aiv ii-iw i|uite 
■Jilt of I'lat'j — Tiiis vor'lon may In- a slialit iui- 
provaui' iiL on tlie la^t puiilislicl. Dr. Bliait 
Daji's . 7 . 00 '. Bo. B,-. B, sis, Tol X p. .:. 'ft i 
But till- tT'-n-'ral filiiiiiu' of tin- p.ipor i-. ijar.-l--.^ 
To a il.-irr--'-. .in-l iL‘..tr.>ys wliatov.sr v.iln-s il 
mialit otl'tr'visL- li.ivo po^sesso-l. .ttotiuia: a^i-l. 
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.'i.'Uts in reality Vi.-rso 1, 1 ri-proseiils vi. rse -j ; •"> 
repn-SL-nt'i v.-r.'o •! ; li rcpn-'i-uts o-rsij 7 ; 7 ro- 
prosi-nts vi,-rsi.s !f autl b.i . au..l lersi.-s 11 aiiJ 
IJ .in- lift uuin.irk.-il. (hi p .’..M! w.- li.a,- iho 
rurious roin.ii'k- — " W'.- li-n-n from this iii'Orip- 
tion til at liis" .''amu'li-.ionpt i'- ~on ,iu i -u. t.-ss, 
(.'li,niilr,a_upl,i tli.- v,., .in.l w.i- n.nii.-l ia. !i. l.li -- 
viilii'iit ' 1 '■ 'I'll.- iir.oli s ,, .'.:hr laii .s-il.i’ip,-. 

sill' 'il .,''1 , Ml ■ r-'- ■■ til-- -l.oia'i'’ r of 

I-ii li' 'i ii.i ' 1 1 ; I • 1 ' ■ ■' 

< 'il I'jil’ ,r I 1 ' I . . ' 'ly i'll of t.i ■ 111 - -.1 \ 

..11 I I i'. 'i'.; - n.l , i - I'l 'i . - I'll' 

1-1 ov ' ■ , i .1.-/1' • ' i o , i , 1, • .1,. 

' 1.0 U ’ I - .1 f i . . !.. ’| I. ■. 1 .’ — I ,, .1 ■ . .. 1 - . Il 'T 

it' (, I • .. Il , '.111 1,., f,.i,i. I 'I’th'i- 



l-r. !pi_: T-ii.ii";, 1 li,!-'- ii v.-r li."’.-l I- 

r.- i loi ; ..f / /' r I th It II - .-r. a . f.. 

t U- - I I" 1 ■ IS, 111 ! h.-a I li • V o. . i 'i.-i. ■ ' ■ , 

linin'-' h.ii'Iy - ...rr. 'i ■ -i 1 inn-r ’ 

It, I 'i'! 1 a . It ,a- t!..-r , .-ri.iai'., ■ ■. ■ i : li'i ■ 

il.irk'r - 'ti'. nit. "I I'l - .il’. ■. -.1 i .i i i - r ■ ■ 

IVIi'it ri' it a -ni 1- lu.-'i -.i;.’- . -IK 

' If' !■ ' 1 - t.'U ins'. |.! ,.i’ — f~'^r ‘ • 

■■ 1 , in •!'. . i_.y rrirrtqT ih-'iniTw. 1,.1 . -. 

iiil'J is !p-i sf . 1 - t 


Tim secoiiil 

s'-uiL-iii •_* la-rt-diilv .seeiiis to attrihute g i' 'h it cd to 
ino : liiir not so tlm tir-t. tin- pl.iin grammatical 
mLaiiiiia' of wliick is tnat Dr. Bhamlarkar liimsclf 
s I'.'c I/, thltc i in the Lilli, rc-si- m that I -h.jwcd him ; 
Hot that I I'l-iol to him Ami tlii- mc.in- 

iua' is 111 accoi-ilancc with his remark m the text 
of liis pap.-r. tii.ii he liiiiisslf c.juLI read ijrth'dci 
in Dr. Bhaii D.i.ii's htho^-raph. This, however, 
i- a mitter tli..t is not worth further di-eti-siou 
Tin p uiit tli.it w._ Were colicrued wit'ii was the 
r.-adiiia' of the t-v-elv,' ,^/•-■'oo■,l,s hefore J,/r 
Dr Dhaii'h'.i k.ir v.ndii'.f to test, iii or.d.'i' to eor- 
I'oi, ir.ite or ilisi rov,. it, Dr Bhaii D.ijl's | uMi-hed 
r, ad, ill,; of ',,1 ■ i-k i -.A/ . ,/i ife.ie, 

;/,•</(; .' h am.l i)r Dli.eawaulal iudra.ji's proposed 
r...id;i rr of ,.o.i -d.to .t-d it. a,,' I told him 

th.it th • pa-s.rae eertahily di'l iiitr. 'due, the l'.;-e 
1 \! -h ij" „itti II . and tluit, tir.uiyii 1 wa- not i.i-.'- 
pared t'l ,oi'. e him then all ahs.ilutely liiiai 
raiding. I ’''•'•i' luciiir-.l to prefer the m, iisatii '• 
plural. Vii I. with a. precedaua 

aeeii-.itive plural in apposition with it. to ih 
■lei.-usative sinrnl.ir, P'i'li.i'iiiii!r<i~=!'!i '. wuli .i 
pivc'.linr aceii-ative -iiiaukir, or with .in .d.la- 
ti\e b..-fore it. ,iad lias is the 2 '"nit that ii > 
hrinrson; in the s..-,- ' l l seiir.'uc ’ nu ,t"d hy me 
uhote fr.-'iii his foi.'tiiote This was in Mar,. li or 
Ai'i'il l-S.'i .\£ierwai',l'. in Enohurl, when work- 
ii!_ .m.ii.i on this iii-i rif'ti ni. 1 m rle ip, my nan 1 
lii; -I th.,t 1 r ..line I'M., iiV,i ,r.i.u-:iiu , s 

pi.o il in ^ p, 'll. -Il ,11 id . to-t.c’ 

rl,,' only ^o-.ilil,, ,l,ii'': 

1 - I’u v.li-i-i r ■' so. . il L r,..i 1 i' ( .,'oM , ,r P'l-'n. 

. ..irl I ii-ii. 1 u.iis t I D '. Bli.ai l.ir'c.ir s ,111 • 
m ■■i.'is i,_ . - , .-.1 ,,f. ,s ..-in;' hi- " To 'ply t,i 
i’.',, '-s,.,:' i’l, 1'-,.," I h.ive eat.-i',, 1 ii.t,. iL- 
1 ■ in' ,ir , ■■•1 • i .i_'h Iii'i'.'. l,,,,,i,i-- ill' 

■ 1 pv 1- 'll ■ I f - i • i .p, ‘I't.iir 1 I'.iye r.i a, hi 
1 , 1 r i.- .‘0 tn-., r ,111,..- ,,i olL'T-, 

: 1 i'll. |i - I iilil m.i’ie -lire Tint 
!i.- '..'‘ii , I 1 . In a,- r.'aiislati 'n. 
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THE IXDIAX AXTIQUART, 


'Hay. is?*'’. 


earliest anT latest dates f >i' Kum a-a'a-upta. But j 
we baYe tlie well-kmawii Bilsad iiia.'X'ipuan of 
Kiimaraguijta. which is dated, m words, in the 
ye .IV 9'j ' Ai'L-lfjj il. S'irr Yol. XI p 1'', and 
Plate viii ; and G 'iieral Ciiniiiin,dMiu 'pMtes a 
coin of his which gives the- dat.e of l-iO odd id. 
Yol. IX p dt, and Plate Y 7 , | 

Art. XXI. ■■ An Iiiecriptieiu of .Ilokavalla” , 
p. h57 !f . t'T Hr Bhagwanlal Indiaji, giv.-s 
his t-'St au-1 tranel.ition, vath remarks, from an 
impression sent hy General Cuuniimhani. This 
is a Buldiii't iiiseripition of the twelfth century 
A.D., and 15 of iutere.st as tending to support i 
Dr. Ehagtt'aiilal Indraji's previou.s suggestion ! 
lud. Auf. Y(jl. X p dlTith.it the date of Bud- ^ 
dha'i irirrir.n. relied on in the Gaya inscription 
of the year Ifld from that event, is the Peguan | 
ilatse, B C d.js. — Dr Bluigwanlal Indraji origi- | 
nally read the name of tlie king as A-iukachalia j 
Ho now corrects this into AsOkavalla, and is ■ 
probably right in doing so. But wli.it is liis 
authority fir saying that the second p'.irt of the 
name, v-illr, is a contraetioii of r./ihi/i/i-i f— His 
treatment of the details of the date, in line 1'2, is 
wrong. Ho rea ls Dlcidrn dl .t I'e' d!', and tr-uis- 
lates the -^th d.iy of th - dark h.ilf of Bhldra- 
pada, the dOth s.dar d ly " But th.-re i, u.ahiug 
in the text, evi-il as lie gic.-s it. to repr.:-s..-iic the 
“ dark half nor i= it e\p!.iiii.‘d by lum how rd 
com -s to m.-.iii •• the .s .Lir d i v.” The real inadiug ; 
of tils- original i' Tiii < i.-i- dO. I 

Art. XXII, B lUrlinak’s Inliseli.- Sprueh;'.'' ' 
‘p. dblff.i, by Pandit Dnrgi Pra-.il.i, usC---, in | 
a t.ihiilar form, the lesuli-of ,i e a- - iH! ,-.c i-n!ua- 


ti 'll, 

b.is.M e 
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of the original eollection 

Thi comludiiig paper, -Alt XXIII. “ sAii in- 
scription fro. a Kot ill " 'p dlDlf ).byProf.j,sor 
P. ■r --r-!'>n, gives his r-vis - 1 version ■■z .1.1 lU'.-rr itioii 
e'li.icd by Br if'ssor Kielh >rn in the If!, Aid. | 
A’. I XTII. p Idd'i — This p.ip T is a im_^i.iiiied j 
bv a lithogr.ipli, v.-'i..-ii migln as '..'.-'I h.ive | 
bs'U omiltol an, lit ,.'’.•■>■,1 i:- o ,;,ii;,'r r d ..r.\ th.’ 



of ir 1... :i .t 7 ily -.v -e - 1. - 
pri.i'sh-iV. th It ;• J .-o-lit' .s voy In. 
i-'ior '-si Ml — I ,i’.i n _ a'' p;'--- — i-i - ' ■ i . ' 

s;iv ii'i V 1 a- D.- V ■.■- >n ~ .- -.i-l -r ; _ - r V 

13 .".n oiioV 'Vjiii -nt on Pi d' lO o ■■.. 1; I 

ustiee -ii.it 111 th - 1 : -s, iin ■ n ■ t-.'. d 

Pi'.-f Ki"’h '■ .ini ■ .i.-igt'i-', /'■ 1 i,- .-'-i.l ; 

Cf the J 


lithograph siillic.-'S to .shew that the original 
has the jiUr iiu'di:j'i. as of course might be ex- 
piC-et-.-d. A'l'f'i ! ■■ ij^i li.i iik'ir'ilj=!;i:i"'Ii id , Ae — "This 
•• iiiscripti-ni is dated in the 71 ' dh year of the 
“L.irls of Milhiva,” which corresponds, as Dr. 
P.-ters-iu t -Us Us further on. to A.D 71 o, since 
“ it C'Ui Im slmvcii that this era of the Lords of 
“■ Alalwa is 110 other than that ucov known as the 
'• A'ikr.i 11- lity.i er.i ' Tlie pro,,f is tunii.shedi by 
HU iiiscripti >n at dl in lasdr. disCoVi-red under lire 
directh.ii. and iiicil -nt illy m.-uti-.iDel lirst by 
Dr Bhau 1 irkar oil p dlik n it - bk v, h; h giv, s 
t.ir Kum iragupta the date of the year 494 of thi.s 
era; or, accjrding to the origiu.-il, '‘when four 
huuilrcd au-l niuety-thre-' 3‘ears had elai sed by 
G/ic refhfiiinj frfjia the tribal constitution of 
the Al'il.iv.i s." Dr. Pctersoii's piropissod transla- 
tieiu of this d.iti> 'P OSl , is sb ghllj' dilfercut. — 
“ when four-hundred and iiin-‘t_v-three rears from 
the estabilsluuent fin the country f oi the tribei? 
of the ALll-ivas had passed awaj'," He admits, 
liciwevc-r, that ij'i un-xdi il i. whieli I render bj' ‘ tribal 
c ■institution.’ may have another meaning than 
th.it whic-h he has suggested for it And. in pass- 
ing. ill eoiineeti' in withtli" uiiil 'i-stauding of these 
Hll.iv.i dates, I would d'‘pr''c,it ‘ th ■ translation 
of by the speeitic express!, ,n "of 

the L'lrds cif dl ilava" i^Prof. Kielli.im, hid. Aid 
Yd. Xlll p, lii.i ; and Dr P' t -rson. in tin, 

piper unlr iiotiee. p. df > .or bj- •• of the kings 
of dl.'ilava" fDr. Pet'.-rsoii, in his t r.nisl.it i-.u, 
[1. dS;i . It Is s.ii -r at pr s.'ut ti u-e tie- '■.,; 
bindin-g eypre-sion of "th' dl.ihi-.'i Ii'-l-," 
esp.-.i.dly as an 111s •ri[.! ion .r. ■ ( 1 , irls^ nr' oi 

' (i-l'.ir.lsoUr." d.lt-'d M h ‘U the ye.i r .J , ,,1 the 1 l-rl 

hid expire I A,- -Il r d .'si,-r I,, I x. p 

an -1 Plat • xi ■. Uses th • -hn ih- -a;..- --sf , 1 fiLil . i 1. 

Kila.” ill e-.mm.-'iiiiig ou whieh (fei .-.il ('iMinng. 
liiin in i-"i> r -c-.r h - 1 his opeiion th.r this dJli.ic.i 
I'l'ii mils t be t !i'.‘ sci- Li - a s t il -- I 1 .1 o t \ 1 .1 r.i ' II 1 1 1 : - 1 
of U.j.jain. F-iliowiiig T).- Bhag-.vankil In Ir.i o' 
in c-rr.sn - Mislv- -piotiiig (Inpt.i-h.i.nv it PS mil IS' 
as the eaiii -st an I hit - ,i !:n 1 .-.-n -ia- -s ,,f Ku'n'ir.i- 

gupla. Dr P.'t Ts 1:1 ;,i-o. -- Is— • dV 1 g j, th , 

in the ‘•I'.Mrii y-ir -if whe h K im 1 1 1 ; , ,1 v,-,.- 
ruling the wid.- Airth.' liiisis., ,'..■_■- e.g: 

I t ike i_ t!i.-re 1 "1 ■ b i in,,,-, ,. ft 1- the 

*• er. 1 ev Tn I V i ,is th It of \'l r 1 II Me - ; T,,,, 


.' 1 .- • 1 
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*■ then the Mandosar inscription falls easily with- 
“ in the time at Yrhich Kumaragupta is known 
'■ to have been reigning : and there is no other 
" era known to us which will gdve us the same 
•• result. The Malava era and the Vikramaditya 
“ era are therefore one and the same. Ir is taken 
■' for granted in the above that the initial year of 
" the Gupta era is A.D. 310. But with Oldenberg 
" and Bhandarkar I hold that no apology is 
required for such an assumption. Those who 
still hesitate may rather fairly be challenged to 
"show how any other theory of the Gupta era 
•• can be made to fit in with the Mandosar in- 
“ scription.’’ I fully agree with Dr. Peterson in 
his results. In spite of my previous inclination 
to aceepit General Cunningham's \new of A.D. Itld 
as the epoch of the Gupta era, and consequently 
to accej>t, of Albiriini’s rather ambiguous state- 
ment, that part as correct which says that it was 
the downfall of the Guptas that took place in 
A.D. 319-20, these results forced themselves upon 
mo directly I obtained a complete and fully 
intelligible impression of this new Mandasbr 
inscription. And they must, I think, be apparent 
to any one who has the epigraphical data before 
liim, and gives them due consideration. But I 
would avoid Dr. Peterson’s method of taking for 
granted the points that have to be proved, and of 
ignoring several other jioints of importance that 
require to bo disposed of. The case may be juit 
briefly thus : — The Gupta iiiscripitious and coins 
elve us, for Kumaragupua. the extreme limits of 
Gup'ta-Saiiivat 93 and 139 odd. We uiay take il3 
a.s the mean o-f these. The result, for this mean, 
is — 'dl according to tlie late -Mr. Thomas" view 
A. D. 191 ; 1.21 according to General Cunningham's 
theory. A.D. 279; 1 31 according to .Sir E. Clive 
Baylcy's. A.D. dud ; and ell according to one 
interpuvtation of Albin'iiii's stiitemeut. A.D. 
432-:!3. Then apipdying the Malava era to these 
results, we must look for its opioch close to respec- 
tively pi) B.O 3tl2; [-2) BC. 214; v'li B C. IW; 
and (41 B.G. 61-60. But the first tlu-ee results 
each eutail the supipositiou of a brand-new era, 
hitherto unheard of, and utterly unexp.)ected. We 
must not overlook the fact of the existence of coins, 
first brought to notice by Mr. Carlleylo (see 
Archwol. Surv. Lul. Vol. VI. p. Ifi.Iff, and 
Vol. XIV. p. 149fE. and Plate xxxi. Nos 19 to 2-3', 
which have on them the legend Mdlavandih 
juyu/.. “ the victory of the MMavas.” in charac- 
ters ranging, in General Cunningham's opinion, 
“from perhaps B.O. 250 to A.D. 250.” These 
coins shew that the Malavas existed, as a recog- 
nised power, long before the time when, as I 
consider, their “ tribal constitution" took place 
And, if we have to invent a new era, these coins 


j might justifiably induce us to select as its 
! epjocb B.C. 223, as fixed by General Cunningham 
I for the death of Asoka {Corpus Inscripitionurii 
I Indicnrum, Vol. I. p. vii.), or some point there- 
I abouts. But this entails, as I have said, the 
; invention of a brand-new era; a remedy that 
must, if possible, be avoided. And it further 
creates the palaeographieal difficulty— and, within 
certain limits, palaeographieal evidence must he 
accepted— that it forces the Kota inscription of 
the Malava year , 9.3, and the * Gyarispur' 
inseripUion of the Malava year 936, hack to 
I respectively A.D. 572 and 713; periods to which, 
from their alphabets, they cannot possibly belong. 

I The fourth result, on the contrary, brings us so 
[ very close to B.C. 57, the epoch of the already 
! existing and well-known Vikrama era ; and at the 
I same time satisfies so well the palmograpthic;tl re- 
1 quirements of the case; that we are compelled to 
j find in it the solution of the question, and to 
j adjust the equation of tlie dates thus,— Gnpta- 
I Samvat 11,> ^the mean date for Kumuragupta^ 
+ A.D. 319-20 = -AD. 432-33; and Miilava-Samvai 
493 — B.C. 57*.36 = -4.. D. 436-37. This new MandasOr 
inscription, therefiire, proves two tilings ; — (1' that 
AlbirQiii s statement that tlie Gupta era began 
A.D. 319-20 is certainly correct, but the rest of 
his statement, that this era marked the epoch of 
their downfall, not of their rise, is wrong : — and 
p2) that, under another name, tlie Vikramiiditya 
era did undoubtedly exist anterior to A.D. 544, 

; which was held by the late Dr Forgusson to oe 
; the year in which it was invented. 


7th March 1886. 


J. F. Fleet. 


The Coixs op the Gkeek Sctthic Kixgs or 

BlCTRlA ,\ND I.VDI.A l.N THE BKinsH MusEU-M, by 

Pi HCY tT.AitoMR. Lift. r>. : edited by Eegi.n'.yld 
Sm.iRT PooLi, LL.D. Printed by order ol the Trup- 
teee. Loudon. Ibbti. Svo. pp. Ixivi. and 193 ; and 
Plates i. to xx.vii. 

This valuable little volume contains a great deal 
moi-e than iniglit be assumed from its unpretend- 
ing secondary title, a " Catalogue.” The authors 
give us in the first pilace an introduction, dealintr 
very fully with the Historical Outlines of tlie period 
I to which these coins relate. This is followed by 
some brief remarks on the Inscriptions, Mono- 
grams, Types, and Weights of the Coins, supple- 
mented by a list of the Normal Weights of Coins 
a table of the Aryan Pali alphabet as found in the 
coins, and a sketch of some of the principal Pra- 
krit legends, w-itli their Greek equivalents and 
English renderings. Then follows a very detailed 
] and careful account of the coins themselves, sup- 
plemented by twenty-nine very fine autotype plates 
: and three photolithographic. The book will be 
: invaluable to numismatists, and to all others 
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who are interested in any v^ay in the history of the 
period with which it deals. 

The series commeiices with the coins of Andra- 
goras, king of Parthia ( r\ ci/va B C. ddO, and ends 
with those of Kauerkes tKani^hka', Hooerkes 
tHiivishkah and the “mysterious” Bazodeo 
I Tisudeva). 

Some of the historical prohleius involved are as 
yet hardly ripe for discii-ssion. I notice, however, 
snecially, that the authors follow Mr Fergusson in 
h oi ling that the “Saka era.” the eiwcli of which is 
AD 78, "starts from the date, not of the de- 
" sti'uctiou of the Sakas, but of the establishment 
*• if their empire in India under Kanerkes,” or. as 
a f ootnote adds, “iierhaps Kadphises II., as it is 
*' KldiihDes who losgins the issue of Indo-Sythic 
"gold Coins; and Kanerkes’ earliest iLite is the 
“• year 0.” 

Lu passing, I would notice a p nut .suggested to 
mo some little while ago by Dr. Hoernle, rit. that, 
itL.stead of speaking of Kadphises I. and Kadphises 
II., -t wouLl be advisable to ref-r to tlu-in always 
by their full names of ri.'spectively Koz.ol.i- or 
FZ i,;.ila. Kadphises and Ooenio- or Iliiua-KadpliLses. 
K • esplaiiation of the .syllables k'ld^^hisr^ has over 
yet been establislieil ; and, in sioeakiiia' of those 
• v . kings as Ka Iplilses I, and II , w..‘ may be, and 
v.*ry likely are. coiuinittiug some such .solecism as 
.1 Ae were tio .speak of, f or instaiici, Diodoiiis and 
Apoll'od.otus as respectively Dotusl. and Dotiis II. 

T ■ return to the d,ite of KanUbka and Iliivioli- 
k.i, — tlie general set of opinion .if evp'Tls now ei.n-- 
Min'.y is th.it Kjnislika diil cstal'lish the 8aka 
on. 01 at least began to r'-igii veiy shortly after 
til ; estj,')iislinieut of itbV'om.’ in.-uil'er of his 
f ita.ly. The chief obstacle to the .g.ueral accept- 
.a- ■ of this view is the the -ry that t!ie Kirly 
(.T a. to er-hiage comes iiu'uisin.itically immediately 
■if: -r that of Kaiiislika. Iluvisbka and V.isudlva ; 
and, as it is now known th.tr the (dapt.i .-ra did 
•ojg.u oV.D. oly, the interval of one iiimdred and 
toi'ty years I'Ctween this date ami poll the Saka 
■la theory' A.D. 17'i, the l.itest d.ite of V.v,udC‘va 
dies not lit ill with tlio theory. On this point I 
would remark, — and it caiin it lee urged too 
strongly, — that numismatic and p.iLe ographical') 
tiieoncs must loe subordinated and ad.ipted to 
s -e'h fa 'ts and dates as are est.ibll,lie,I by deliiiito 
■[iigrapliical recorls. To ad ipt the r.ever.se pro- 
’•esS, and interpret epigrap'iic.il r-e n-dsso as to 
-lit iramismatic and p-ilm i.giv.phieal tliieories, is 
::t-erly unreasouable. and can only cud, as it so 
■ itten has, in hopeless coiifusiou. In tine prc- 
s ‘lit ease, we have ample materials for hlliug up 
the interval between A^as'ad''va aul tli-e Eaily 
jurita kbigs, in the later ludo-Scytliian coins 
of the of which Mr. Thomas haS given 


U3 some specimens in this Jotmial, Yol. XII. 
p- bff^ and which are sufficiently numerous to 
overlap Cliandi-agupta I. and Samudragupta .,a3 is 
required , a.3 well as to fill up the interval. 

As regarAs the “ mysterious " Bazodeo (or T7isU- 
deva. the aittlnors refer to one inscription of luo, 
which, "if rightly read,” would shew that ‘'he 
“siometimes dates from year -o of the era. whieh 

will give to lii.s reign the impcossible length of y 1 
“years."’ This led Prufescaor Dowsun to suggest 
that Tasudfva was a general name given to the 
kings of the Kanishka dynasty by their Indian 
subjects. Ax'art from this suggestion, the j oiut 
is of considerable importance as I'eaidng upon a 
tlic'jry wliieli I can hiid no possible grounds fur 
accepting as probable in ncspect of the early king.s 
of India itself, — that Kanishka. Huvi.shka, and 
A asudeva recorded their dates on the same [udn- 
ciple as the Kasmirian.s in tlieii- Lekakala ; 
with the omission of the hum.Ireds. 1 think that 
neither this theory, u..ir Profe.ssor D(,>ws(..ii's sug- 
gestion, need be had recourse to. in (jrder t > 
explain A asndeva s supfio.sed date of the year 5, 
A refereU(.-e to the published lithograph .Ari.li(eoi 
tyarv Jm/. Vcd. Ill Plate xiii Xo “ i : a eompari- 
soii of Dr. Bhagwiuil.al Indraji".s Table of tile 
aindeiit XAgari Xiuiierals (Iiid. A, it A'ol A'l. 
p. llf.l; and an unldassed consideration of the 
rei)iiiivments of the ease, should satisfy unvone 
that niiat we have is, not the 'syml'(.)l fi.ir but 
either an imperfectly preserved, or an imperfeetiv 
represented, form of the symbol for fi'i, whieh (jf 
Coals*.' tits in pieuteetly wen with A usialeva s other 
dates, raiigmg frtjm 4-1 but ' 7-1 to ps. 

J. F. Flelt. 

mh March 1886. 


Li.sts or SissKRtr AIintm rifts ik Pr.iVAtF Libri- 
iiIEs oi' .Sol iiii.Kx iN'eii. O'iiiiipilt',!. air.inc'-'i .itfI 
iu.l.JXcl l.y ItL-sTIV UPPFRr, I'll. |I. \'ol fl. 15S5, 
il.i'li.is , Liovi,-i'uiii(,-ut Fi-i-'-. iu>. IX. and uyi. 

This \olume and the pi'eeediiiit. gii'iiig toe'eth.T 
a list (d Is.,;.*, luaiiusei ipts, w-oiil,l see-iu at first 
sight to offer a very promi.sing held of re-seareh 
to .Sanskrit SehoLn-.s, ;ui,l tlius to make a Vitj 
ample return f...r the ■■xpeii.se that they have co,t 
the Governm.mt in pul ihe.itiou, and for the time 
and trouble that the eompikition of them has 
cost Dr. Oppert himself and— a more serious 
matter still— the variou., Distriet Offie.-rs through 
whom lie has oldaiue*! so inuuy of tie- materials. 

A clos.T examimitioli. however, leads to very 
diifereut results. 

Tile full form of the Catalogue used by Dr. 
Oiiiiert c-jutjius eleven columns. Cols, tj to 11, 
liowever.— uiteuded for re^peetively the Substance' 
and Charae ter, Pag.-s : Lines , In whose P,.>sse 3 - 
siou; Age of the if 5: and Remarks,— are actually 
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printed, only in the case of 4,996 manuscripts, viz. 
3.663 out of 8,376 in Vol. I , and 1,623 out of 
10,421 in Vol. II. The nec.\ssity for Col. 9, “In 
whose Possession ,” is hardly apparent, as it 
only repeats the entry prefixed as a headins^ to 
each separate list. Take, for instance, Vol. II. 
Nos. 7,469 to 7,856. These are preceded 1>y the 
headino “ His Highness the Maharrija of Pudu- 
kota and yet each of the 337 entries has ojiposite 
it, in Col. 9, either “• His Highness the Mahardja,'’ 
or “Ditto,” as the case maybe; this, surely, is 
rather an unnecessary waste of space. Col. In, 

“ Age of the Manuscript,'' is filled in, pretty con- 
stantly, from the statement of the owners of the 
m,anuscrlpts, and may prolubly he taken as f.tirly 
correct in respect of such entries as Vol. II. 
No. 2166, fifteen ye.trs ; No. 211", twenty years; 
and even No. 2118. eighty years. But it uowliere 
Contains any details of the date.s. in support of 
the entries that are made; tliough we should like 
particidarly to kni)w on what authority Vol. II. 
No. Cil2 is entered a.s tw.i thou.saud years old; 
No. 403, as twelve hundred years; N'ces. 6.57 and 
664 each a.s one thousand viairs; or even, to come 
down to Cctinparatively modern time.s, Nos 1.''62, 
1,963, and 1,96 4 each as six hundred, and No 1.967, 
as five hundred years old- Tlie first of these 
entries, Vol. II. No. 662, is one that specially at- 
tracts attention. F.jr, if it can l.>e .substantiat.'d, — 
as, from Dr. Oppert giving no special rem.irk 
discrediting it, we might suppose it can b,', — it 
will give an inteivstiug vuTob. .ration of Dr. 
E.ijen.lralal Mitra'.s tlieory, that tlie Himliis must 
have known tlie art of making p.-iin-r at least two 
th.ni-and 3 'ears ag..) ! But perliaps it is one of tlie 
“ eviileiitly ine.irreet " entries alliuhed to in geiieial 
terms hy Dr. Oppert in his Preface to Vol. I. 3 In 
Col. II, “ Keinarks,'' the entries are so few and far 
b-itween as to !>> pr.icti.nlly none at all, . 111 . 1,110 
cinfinod almost through.iut t.i such statements as 
“ Two Copiies,'’ “Three C.'pi.'S, ’ In A’^ol. I. theio 
indeo.I are a few entries .,.f a 111 . ire anihitious kind ; | 
such as No. 2, “ Such works arc also writt.m by Ra- j 
minujiicar}'!! and -Ma.lh.ivacXrya ; No. 4. '* \ yi sa j 
is the I'Opute.I Author of lu.ist of tii.' Piir.i las,’ 
No. 740, “ AVith a c.nnmentary ; Piiras.ir.ibh.irra 
is als.j called Bhatt.arj.i or Bhatt.ir' ; No 312, 

“ Vidyaraiiya is another name for .Say.inacarya,” 
But neither of tli" tw.i v.iliiin's c.uit.iiiis in this 
column any entries of a pr,icti.;-al an.l useful kiml, 
as ten.ling t.i give any hint as to the value ami 
impoitance of the piartieular mauuscripit remarked 
on. 

For the remaining 1.3,301 iiianuscrijits, we have j 
only the first five columns of — ^1) No. ; 1 2. Name of 1 
the MS. in DB-anagari ; .,31 Name of the MS. in ^ 
Roman; (4) Subject-matter; and t,5) Author's I 


Name. Of these. Columns 4 and 5 are avowedly 
filled ill on speeulation ; as Dr. Oppert tells us in his 
Preface to A ol. I. — “ The columns contamiiig the 
suhject-matter and the author's name haring 
r.irely heen filled upc hy the Pandits, I have siiii- 
j.lied this deficienoj' to the best of my ability ; the 
Contents i>f the columns are therefore enclosed in 
brackets.” AA'e may, of course, credit Dr Oppert 
viith Laving filled in many of the entries cor- 
rectly; e y. A ol. II. No. 1134, Malatimiidhava, 
“ pNataka) Bhavahhuti) No. 1697. Raghuvaiiria, 
“tKavy.il .Jxali.irisai No. 3082, Siddhiiata- 
kauinmli, " i A'yukarana) iBhatt.Ajidikshita i;" and 
No. 4145, Atliarvau.iv rda. “^V.Vhn." But his 
knowlc.lgc of subject-matters ami author's nam.'S 
can hardly I'C unii ersal, an.l his memory infal- 
lible. An.l it is .juite iuipossildo that the entries, 
ill these c.'.luiiiiis can l.c c..irreot thr.:>ugh. >ut. 

The tw.i c.ilumus in fact, simply rcs..>lve them- 
selves iiit.. Cl. Is (1) No. (,2) Name of the A18. 
in D' v.iiiagaii ; and V"' Name of the M8. in 
Ibuiian; i.ir. in oilier word.s, into merely a l.uig 
string of 1.3.7; 7 titles, of the kind which is not of 
the .slightest use for any p.raetical pairp.oses, and 
til.' iusiilHci.'iicy of which was coiuineuted on in 
Very pii.iiuted terms by Mr. AA'hitley 3tokos. in his 
note written on the 6th August 1803. when tli-e 
ipiesti.in of Sanskrit Alanusoripts was first taken 
up. by the Oovornuieiit of India ^see the Papers 
r.'l.itiiig to the Colleeti.Jii and Preservation of the 
R..cor.I.s of Ancient !8anskrit Literatiu-c in India. 
C.il. lut.i. 187>. . 

Tli.-re is iii..tliiug to he gaine.l by g.dng any 
fiiitber with the p.resent series of volumes, 
which with the silence of their Prefaces as to 
auytluiig of iiiiportaneo in the Lists, only give in a 
p.riiite.l form the p.reliiiiinary mem.irauda which 
Dr. C)p'p.ert shouhl have kep.c t.. liiiii.self as the 
b.isi.s for detailed piers. uiiil in.piiiries, ami thus, 
eventually for the p.nbheation of useful lists. 
AA’liat we re.puire for 3...utheru Imlia is a senes 
of Kepiorts like thn.-e given US hy Dr. Buliler an.l 
Dr. Peters.vn f. >r AVe-teni India iiii.l R.ijp.uti'iiia. 
hy the late Dr. Burnell for the Tanj..re Lilirary, 
ami by Dr Kajeiidrahtl Mitra f. u- N. .rtberu India 
an.l Bengal; bringing diso.iveries of iiiipiortaiice t.,. 
p.roiiuueiit 11 . .tiee, and giving. 11 . it simp.ly mere 
strings of n.iuie.s, bur full det.iils ..f the author- 
ship., Coiit.ints- eonditioii. ami d.it.iils of the date of 
e.ieli manuscrip.t. — extracts snlhcleiit to shew the 
rec.insion to which it belongs, — and, in imlividiial 
eases, such other iiiforimition as vvill naturally 
suggest itself iii the Course of research. The 
work, of Course, i.s one that entails a great deal 
of labour and p.;itience, ami can only progress 
slowly. But it deserves, and requires, to be dou.j 
systematically and thoroughly, if it is done at all. 
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The pi’esent system, as exhibited in the volume j 
now under notice and its predecessor, simpdy i 
serves no practical purpose whatever; and it is ; 
a pity that Dr. Oppert's time and energy should be 
expended so fruitlessly. 

J. F. Fleet. 

2,3rcZ March 1886. i 

I 

I 

The Kieataejunita of Bharavi, with the Commen- ■ 
TARY OF Malli;;atha. Edited with various read- 
ings by N. B. Godabole, B.A., and K. P. Paraba. 
Printed and published by the proprietor of the 
Nirnaya-Sagara Press. Bombaj' : i 

Of the private publishing-firms of Bombay, 
none seems more anxious than is the Nirnaya- 
Sahara Press, to fumish the student of Sanskrit ; 
with clearly printed, well got up, and moderately 
priced editions of the classical works of Sanskrit 
literature. Tlie list of books already brought out 
by that press, includes amongst others several 
works of Kalidasa, the Ratndvali, the Duiakamd- 
racharita, and the Kir&tdrjniihja . Other works 
are in the press ; and more are to follow, if 
sufficient assistance and encouragement be given ; 
by the public. The principal editors appear to 
be Mr. K. T. Paraba, and Mr. N. B. Godabole, 
B.A., and, if I remember rightly, formerly a ; 
Jagannath Shankershet scholar of the Bombay 
University. In Europe it is unfortunately some. ' 
what difficult to get hold of books published in 
India But having succeeded in pr<icuring a copy 
of the KirCddyjunuja brought out by the Nirnaya- 
Siigara Press, I consider* it right both to the 
public and to the enterprising publishers, to ; 
state plainly what opinion I h.ave arrived at by 
an examination of a pox-tion of this ‘ Edition.’ ; 

In a few words, it is this, that Messi-s. Goclabole 
and Paraba have given us in this ‘ edition’ little , 
nnxre than a reprint of a Calcutta print that, 
as regards the commentary, they have taken . 
no great trouble to understand what they have 
handed to their printei’s ; — and that, for the pai’t 
which I have had the patience to stinly, they do 
not appear to have consulted a single one of the 
many MSS. which must have been within reach. 

A few examples out of many may prove this : — 
On II. 1'3, in which vei'se the woi-d occui's, 
we read the note “ :• 

At fii’st, ■we are inclined to consider ffH'-'il, as a 
misprint for fJI'fJ-'TT- but when we find the same 
misprint in the Calcutta Edition of 187.5, vri ' 
bf-gin to suspect that the Bombay Editors have 
copied. I 

Gn II. 7 MallinAtha is made to say 

T^rnr ’TTFTr^rrr Here there are three ■ 

mistakes. HTIHTU should have been | 


and ^TTrTrm. The 

same mistakes occur in the Calcutta Ed. ot 187.5 ; 
but the Bombay Editoi's have coiTected a fourth 
mistake of that edition. 

On II. 17 we have the note ^ '-etitfi- 

5 ” fTH. The Editors have 

copied from the Calcutta Ed., but, trying 
pei-haps to give some sense to the passage, they 
have ailded a mistake in compounding the two 
words of that edition. It should of 

course have been — ‘'=T 

The Commentai-y on II. 27. as printed in the 
Bombay Edition, is a i-egular mine of mistakes. 
In the first place, a well-known definition has 
been, with two mistakes, thus copied from the 
Calcutta Ed. — HRMT =%rfHrir 

^ffp. Secondly the interpunctuation of the 
whole passage, in which Mallinatha discusses the 
compound shows that the passage ha.s 

not been undei-stood ; and the words {,,t 

HI5’: and for prove that the 

Editoi-shave again been copying. And lastly, the 
final remai'k sTT TTT? TITT: — ‘ ’frURTTf^ 

ffr shows, not merely 
they have been copying, but also that they have 
taken no trouble to xinderstand what they were 
liutting before the public. Had they made any 
attempt to do so, they would probably have dis- 
covei’ed that the woials thf 

Calcutta Ed stand for and 

for wrfH^nT- 

Proof of copying may also be afforded ty 
BTT^TIH for 5TT^f*Tf% on II. 20; by the sign of 
interpunctuation before on II. 35 ; t,y 

for on II 3‘J ; and by other mis- 

takes -which have been repi-inted. 

To give the editors their due, I mu.st add that 
they have appended to their edition an alphabe- 
tical index of the vei-ses of the KinU,!rjii,ihin. 

On the whole, the first edition of the KinHdr- 
jinihja, published at Calcutta in 1814, may be 
said to l..e still the l.est. Many of its mistakes 
have been repeated, while others have been 
axlded, in the Litci editions. May we hope that 
the Superintendents of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series will arrange to put us in posses,slon of a 
trustworthy and correct text of Mallinatha's 
excellent commentary on a poem which, for many 
reasons, is one of the most important and attrac- 
tive works of the classical literature of India 


G'jttingen, 


F. Kielhobn. 
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A Kasmiei Tale.* 

By The Eev. J. HINTOX KXOWLES. F.E.G.S., M.E.A.S. &c. 


I n times long past there lived a certain king, 
who was so occupied with, and so proud 
of, his own thoughts and words and actions, that 
his name became a proverb in the land. “ As 
selfish as our king,” “As proud as our king,” 
the people used to sav. As will be supposed, 
the courtiers and Tl"u;irs of this king were 
thoroughly tired of hearing him and of having 
to add fuel to the fire by assent and flattery. 

“ Ah ! where is there such another country 
as this, — such soil, so well irrigated, and so 
fertile r” he would ask. 

“ Xowhere, O king !” tlie irorh'S and cour- 
tiers would reply. 

“ Where are there such just and clever laws, 
and such a prosperous people r” 

“ Xowhere else, 0 king !” 

“ Where is there such a splendid palace as 
mine 

“ Xowhere anything to be compared with it, 
0 king !” 

“Ah! yes;” and then His Jfajesty would 
stroke his beard and draw a long breath, as 
though overburdened with a sense of his own 
greatness. 

Xearly every audience of the king was dis- 
turbed by such performances as the.se. It was 
becoming very wearisome ; and the more so 
as the king was a man of moderate attain- 
ments, and hi.s country and jieople. also, were 
of an ordinary character. At length some of 
the Waztrs determined to answer him truthlully 
the next time he put such cpiestions to them. 
They had not long to wait for an opportunity. 
“ Think you,” said hi.s IMajesty, “ that there is 
another king greater than I, or another king- 
dom more powerful and glorion.s than mine.” 

“ Yes, O king, there are,” they replied. 

On hearing this uiiu.sual answer, his 
Majesty got very angrj'. “ \\ here is this king 
Tell me qnickly,” he said, “that I may take 
my army and go to fight with him.” 

“ Be not hasty, O king,” they replied. 
“ Consider, we pray you, before you act, lest 
you be defeated and your country ruined.” 

But the king became more angry than 
before. He ordered his whole army to be 
assembled, and as soon as they were ready, he 

' Told me by a Brahman named Mukund Bayu, who 
resides at Suthd, Srinagar. 


rode forth at their head, and sent messentrers in 
every direction to challenge the people to fight. 

For a con.siderable time he would seem to 
have inspired all countries and all peoples with 
awe, because nobody accepted the challenge, 
there being no pretext for such slaughter as 
there would be in a big battle, unless it was to 
satisfy this selfish and proud king. But at last 
another king appeared with his army and defeat- 
ed the .selfish and proud king ; and took away all 
his kingdom and all his glory and all his power. 

Hero was an end to his pride. Crushed in 
spirit he elisguised himself and escapetl with 
his cpieen and two sons to some place by the 
side of the sea, where ho found a ship ready 
to .sail. He asked the captain to take him and 
his little family on board, and land them at 
the place whither he was sailing.* The cap- 
tain agreed ; but wlien he got a glimpse of the 
beautiful queen he changed his mind, and de- 
termined to fnlfil only a part of the agreement 
— and to take the woman only. “ IVhat a beauti- 
ful mistre.ss she would make I” he thought, 
*• and what a lot of money I could get if I 
wished to sell her 1” So when the moment 
for starting at rived the queen first embarked ; 
and then, just as the king and his two sons 
were about to follow, some strong, rough men, 
who had been suborned by the captain, 
prevented them and held tiiem tight, till the 
.--hip was well out to sea. 

Loudly wept the queen when she saw that 
her husband and two boys were being left 
beliind. She smote her foreliead, tore her clothes 
and threw herself upon the deck in great dis- 
tress ; and finally swooned away. It was a 
lung swoon, and although the captain used 
several kinds of restoratives yet for more than 
an hour she remained as one dead. At last she 
revived. The captain was very attentive. He 
arranged a nice bed for her, brought her the best 
of food, and spoke very kindly ; but it was all 
to no purpose, for the queen refused to look at 
liim or speak to him. This continued for several 
days, till the captain despaired of ever getting 
her love and therefore determined to sell her. 

Xow there was in the same ship a great mer- 
chant, who seeing the queen’s exceeding beauty, 

‘ [Why are the Kasmiria so fond of ‘ ship’ stories ? It 
is a point worth investigating. — En.] 
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and hearing her refuse the captain’s suit day 
after day, thought that 2 )erhaps he might buy 
her, and win orer her affection. Accoidiugly he 
offered the cajitain a large sum of money for 
the woman, and she was lianded over to him. 
Mo.st earnestly and jier.sevcrmg-ly the mer- | 
chant tried to please her and make her love i 
him, and eventually he ,s 0 fur succeeded, that i 
when he told her that he liad Itonght her for a 
large siiiu of money, and, therefore, she ought to j 
consent to marry him, she said, “Although the I 
I'ars'ain Ijeiween you and the* cajJtain is void, 1 
because the cajitain had no riuht to disitose of , 
me. I not being his, yet I like yon and will 
raairy vcni, if you will agree to tvait for two i 
years, and if during- this jieriod I do not meet 1 
my husband and sons again.”" The merchant . 
complied, and lo jkeil forward in blest anticipa- i 
tion t the conniletion of the porioel of jii oliatiun. 

As soon as the vessel was cut of sight, the 
hired men released the hiug and liis t wo bovs. ■ 
It was nsele.ss to .seek revenge even if bis ila- 
je'sty had any tlesire for it ; ami so he tiinietl ' 
his back on the sea. and walked fust and fur 
with the two boys, evlio w e[)t and lamented as 
rlicy ran along l.iy liis side, till lie leat-hed a 
river, somewhat shallow, but .swil i ly-tboving. 

The king wished to cn ss this j i\ c r. bui there 
w,*!' not- any Imat or biidgc. ami so he was 
i-'brged to -wa le it. I’lmling his wav vii-v eare- 
tully ]i-‘ g It m loss safely with one I'l his s.ens. 
and w, s I'elLiiniiig to fel..li the other, when tlie 
free' o; the enrrent oveieanie' him and he was ' 

1 la wu .1 ,'wn belle ith the w.in i-s ai,d tliownO'l.‘ 
When tlio two boys notioe 1 that then- 1 ilhcr 
i; id pei'siied, tb.-y wept b.lt-ily. T'ii ir .sejat- 
ratioii, t io. Was a further e.uis.a forgi!;f, 'JTiere 
tb._y s' a, 1. the- one on this .side- of the iiveraiid 
the- o'hor on that side of it, wiih no means nf 
rcradilrg one anofliei . They sboaited to each 
other, an 1 lan abo'il hither and tliitin e In their 
grici, till t.’ty Ii i'l .iliuo^t We.rrndtnf iindves 
te' slea'i. w-lr. 11 a iishetinau cahie l,v in his 
boa.t. .'feeing' the g’le-at disties.. (,1 tij,j bovs he' 
t a ‘k tlielil botli Into It. ami .iske'd tliem who 

tlicy were, and w]i._i we le their jiarents. And 
they toll him nil tliat h.ippeiiLel. 

hen he l,.id liearel the ir story, he s,,iil. You 
li.tve not a fatiicr or tiiotlier, anel I have not a 

^ Cf tra/s-aa ’. 1,. 12!' ’ Pumt - in "iLi 1 ’ 1 cs.s ' 

Xote- E. ■ 

* I 'amriro tha laa-n.l of .Si.aiv.iv ami Xir. £. ,.,1.7.- 
z'fKi P.ia/17., Vol. III. p. ti7 li' — tin ' I 

h/i 't, a mahyuant si.ii'it haunting cemeterie-i, lurk- 


child. Evidently God has sent you to me. 
Will you be my own children and learn to fish, 
anel live in my hon.se Of course, the poor 
hoys were only too glad to find a friend and 
shelter. “ Come,” said the fisherman kindly, 
leading them out of the boat to a house close bv, 
“ I will look after yon.” The boys followed 
most happily and went into the fisherman's 
house ; and when they saw his tvife, they were 
still better jileused, for she vvas very kind to 
them, and treated them like her own real sons. 

The two lioys got on splendidly in their netv 
home. They w'eiit to school, and in a very 
.short time learnt all that the master could 
tcacli them. They then began to help then- 
ad' i[)ted father, and in a little wliilc became 
most diligent and and e.vpert young fishermen. 

Thus time was passing with them, when it 
hapfieued that a great fi.sh threw itself on to 
the bank of the river and could not get back 
into the water. Everybody in the village 
Went to .see the immense fish and nearly 
everybody cut oft a .slice of it and took it home. 
.Some few jieople also went from the neigh- 
bouring villages and amongst them was a 
maker of cartlieiiware. Jli.s wife had heard 
of the groat lidi and urged him to go and get 
s,.uie of the llc'h. Accordingly he went 
alilmueh the hour was late. On arrival he 
found n. body there, as all the jteople hadsatis- 
lie.l ihciiiselves and retiinied. The potter took 
an ax-c with him, tliirking that the bones 
would be so iln'.'k as to reipiiro its aid before 
ibcy Could bo fir..ikeu. l\'hcn lie struck tlio 
first bl 'W a v.iiee came out of the fish, as of 


LiJU LllJ 11 L 


I, Pfrlijq 

fish is posses.scd by a I'll trv again; 


w-h-n-eiipou Ilc a.vaiu .struck. Ag.un a voice 
came forth from tlm fish, saying, •• \Y,,c j,, 
me : Woe is me ^ On hearing tin's'’ the potter, 
thought, " 'Well, this Ls not a cvidentlv, 

Imt tiie voico' of ,au ordinary man. I'll cut tlio 
lies], carefully, ilay be that I .shall find some 
p.or dtstrc^c'l perseu." He began to cut 

and presently he 
< '.'seued a man s loot-then the legs appeared— 
tlieu the body ttnd head, all entire.” “Praise 
imatsc be to (h .d,” he cried aloud, “thesonlisin 






vinirmu hiim-.n iM iijtis..' 

'- L'l 1,1.7,./., _ 
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liim yet.” He carried the man to his house as 
fast as he could; and on arrival did everything 
in his power to recover him. A g'reat fire was 
soon got ready, and tea and soup given. The 
joy of the potter and his wife was very great 
when they saw that tlie .stranger was reviving. 

For some months the stranger lived with 
tlie.^e good people and learnt how to make pot^ 
and pans and other articles; and thus helped 
them mncli. Now it happened just then that 
the king- of that country died (for kings diie as 
well as other people), and it was the custom of 
the people in that country to take lor their 
sovereign whosoever the late king's elephant 
and hawk might select. On the de-ith of 
the king the elephant was driven all o'ver 
the country and the hawk was made to 
fly here, there, and e\ery where, in sc.ueli of 
a succes.sor, and it came to pass tliat before 
whomsoever the elephant bowed ainl on wlio- 
soever's hand the hawk alighted he was 
.supposed to be the diviiu-ly-cliosen one. So 
the elephant and hawk went everywhere, and 
in the course of tlteir wnndering.s came by the 
house of the potter and his wife, who had so 
kindly sheltered the ])oor .str.tnger tli.-d was 
found in tile stomaeli of tile li^h. It ehaiu-cd that 
as they [j.is'cd the place the str.tnger was 't.ind- 
iiig- by the door, — and behold, no snoiier ilid 
the elejih.int Hud haw k si e him. ih.in tlie one 
bowed down before him and the other perehed 
on his hand. •' Let him be king, let him 
bo king,” shouted tltO'O pi'onle who v. i re in 
attendance on tlie e'eph.inl. as tlu-y pr, >rrati-d 
them~e!ves beloi'e tlie stranger and beggcl 
him to go before them to rite jialace.' 

The ministers were gl.id wlien they Inard 

the new.s, andnu'st resjieetl'nll v wele.smeil their 

new* king. As soon as the rite^ and ei ri nirsuu^ 

tieeesstirv for the iii^ttill.itioii isf a king had 

been ftilliiled. Ills Haj' sty enteri-d rni ins dutt -s. 

The fir-t thing he did was fo send bn- the 

potter and his wife and grant them some lanil 

and monev. In this aiul other w'ltys, such as , 

just judgments, jn-oper rule.s, and kindly no- ' 

ticcs of anv and all who were clever and good^ , 

be won for him.self the best opiiiion.s of e\cry 

subjeet and pro.spcred exceedingly. j 

' ^ ^ ^ ' 

’ Tlii-’ i-. tlie only iu-tinee I know of :i luiwk -h.u-iug 

with tlio plevhaut the riy'lit of -electiou of the suooe— or 
to the throue. 

Cf. Sforirs. p. Itl. where the king li.ivilig 

recently die.! the sacred elephant is hrouijht out .and all 
the inhabitants of the place have to march jiast it in 
single file, that the animal may elect some oue to the 


I After a few months, however, his health 
i gave way. Such strict attention to public 
1 ailairs was too much for him ; and, therefore, the 
court physicians advi.sed him to seek relaxa- 
tion iu ont-door cxerei.se. So sometimes his 
I H.ijesty went a-ridiiig, .sometimes a-shooting, 
1 and sometimes a-flsliingc. He got Cspeciallv 
; fond of the latter amusement. Knowing- this, 
i a fisherman came to him oue day and said, “ Be 
' p-leased, your IMajesty, to accept this fish 

which c-ame into m\- hands this day.” The 
king- was delighteil to see such a large fi.sli and 
iuguired when ami how it had been caught. 
The iishermau explained everything to the 
king, and m.iuife>ted siicli knowledge of, and 
iuleic’st in, his calliug, that his IMajcsty got to 
like the man, and ordered him to be ready at 
any time to go with him on fishing exjieditions. 
til, it ho (the king) might learn cverytliing 

about tlie iu-t. and be able to land big- lish like 
the one just pi-esciitod to him. 

Your .Ma i'.-'ty is very good and gracions, and 
wh.tt'uc-voi- your .Majesty commands isaccejttod 
of all men as right and projier and just ; 
but be pleased to listen for a tuoment to your 
sci-vant. In mv hoit'O are two .sons, who are 

stionger ;ind ele-veier tliiiu I am. If Tout- 

.M.ije-ty will ..i-d;-i- it. I will talte care that they 

tli-c al.vavs I'e.ely t-i at : -nd on vou.” 

llie king ,|■al-e..■.l. W licUeie-i- he went a-lish- 
iti'g. lie alw.i-. s took these tWit liovs woh liiui. 
A l.i-Liuh.uity sf) -ling up between his iiMaje.stv 
it'id th(- b.o s in colls. '.pienee. His I\[ijestv got 
e-cce. .Ltngly ail. u lied to them,' — -ihev tvei'e so 
s|i,u-p iind el. vc 1- and haudscime and good, that 
lie i.nally air.ii.gid tint tliev sliould geiierallv 
be icitli him, no m.uier v, liat liis oceiip.-ition. 

.lust -ibont I h.s I i 1.10 the moi-eli,iiir -vvlinbouc-lit 
tlie wife of the- pool- king- -\\ h.i had bccii siip- 
p.'si-d to lie il:-o ,\ ned. visited that eounn-v for the' 
pui-po-.o eif tiudLiic. Ho succeeded in ohtiiiiiiiig 
an inienvie'W with tic- king, and oiie-iicd out all 
Ins pree-ioiis stou- s airl stulfs liefure him, Tlie 
king was very much plc.i'cd to sec these woii- 
(hilitl treiisurcs. and asked manv ipie'tion.s 
about them and tihout the cei tint rie-s w hence- 
they hiul been broiiglit. The mereh.iut tolel 
him everything, and liegecd jierinissiou to trade 

Y.i' .Hit threiuo Uy kiu-.-liuc cl.nsu aii.l salutiiiL;- the 
f iceuri-il iLulivi'lu.ii lie p.is-..- by. C'f. aPo Fu(l:-Tal>'-; 

/.f lie'll I'd. ]i. luti. v.hcicm this cu'tuui is mcntionctl, 

-- K.irlv iu the morniu'a the clc[.hant ivent .-il'-out. some- 
times to ilistaiit place's, imil whosucvei- was brouirht on 
it' liiick was acknoevlcilgeil kmg by the people.'’ Cf. 
also irnle-au-jic .b'fo/-ie.s-, p, 3:17. 
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in that country, and sought protection from his 
Majesty. The king readly granted the mer- 
chant's request, and ordered that some soldiers 
were to he at once told oS for this special doty, 
and so arranged that one of them should he on 
guard always in the courtyard of the merchant. 
He also sent the fisherman’s two sons to sleep 
on the merchant'.? premises. 

One night these two hoys, not being able to 
sleep for some reason or other, the younger asked 
his brother to tell him a talc to enliven the oc- 
casion, as it was miserable lying down there with 
only the glimmering light of a little oil lamp. 
The elder brother said ; “ All right, I'll tell yon 
one out of our own experience,” and began ; — • 

“Once upon a time there lived a very great, 
learned, and wealthy king, but be was very 
proud. This pride led the poor king to the 
direst ruin and grief. One day, when going 
about with his army, challenging other kings to 
come and fight with him, one great and powerful 
king appeared and conquered him. The defeated 
king escaped with his wife and two sons to the 
soa, hoping to find some vessel, wherein he and 
his family might embark, and got away to 
some foreign land, and there forget all their 
troubles. After walking several miles they 
reached the sea.shoro. and found a vessel about 
to sail ; but alas 1 the captaiu of that vessel 
proved to be a very wicked man. He took tlic 
beautiful queen, and then, when the king and 
his two sous were going to embark, .soiuo men, 
hired by the captain, kept them back till tbe 
vessel had sailed out of sight. Oh ! what a 
terrible time that was for the poor king 1 With 
what a sorrow-sick heart he turned away with 
his two sons ! He walked many miles, not 
knowing whither he went, till he came to 
a swiftly-flowing river. As there was no 
bridge or boat near, he was obllgetl to wade 
across. He took one of hi.s boys and got over 
safely, and then was returning fur the other, 
when he stumbled over a stone, lust his footing, 
and was carried away by the tierce waters ; and 
has not been Iieard of since. 

'■ You can imagine the .state of the two boys. 
It was night and they hail neither food nor 
bedding, nor did they know wliere to go, nor 
bow to get to one another. At length a fisher- 
man came along in his boat and seeing these 
two boys crying he took them into his boat, 
and afterwards to his house, and got very fond 
of them, and so did his wife, so that they both 


I 


became like father and mother to them. A 
year or two ago, all this happened, and 
the two boys are supposed by every one to be 
the fisherman’s two real sons. 0 brother, we are 
these two boys ! And there you have my story.” 

The story was so intere.sting and its finish so 
wonderful, that the younger brother was more 
awake than before. Its narration had also at- 
tracted theattention of another. Themerchant's 


promised wife, who happened to be lying awake 
at the time, and whose room was separated from 
theshop by thothinne.st of partitions only, over- 
heard all that had been said. She thono-bt 
within herself, “Surely these two boys must be 
my own sons.” 

Presently she was sitting Ixjside them and 
Ix'g.an asking- them all sorts of questions. Two 
years or move had made a great difference in 
both of the boy.s, but tliere were certain signs 
tliat a Imndreil years would never efface from 
a mother’s memory. These together with the 
answers which she had elicited h om them assured 
her that she had found licr own sons again. The 
tears streamed down her face as she erabracetl 
them, and revealed to them that .slic vras the 
queen their mother, about whom they had just 
been speaking. 


She told tlicin all that happened lo hei- since 
she had been parted from them ; how the cap- 
tain of the vessel, finding that he dmukl never be 
able to get her to live with him, had sold her 
to the rich merchant ; how thi.s rich mcrelmnt 


and was a thorouglily good man, besides beino- 
clever and wealthy ; and how she, thinking 
that she should never meet with her limb, -11111” 
their father again, had jn-omi.sed to niarrv tlii.s 
metrhaut at the end of two yeais, only "three 
days of which remained now. She explained 
tluit she did not like the mereliant enonerh to 
become hi.s wife, and so she wis],ed to contrive 
some plan for getting rij of him. 

Tlio plan is,' she said, "for mp f,, pi-otend 
to the merchant that you attempted to vinhite 
tno. I wdl pretend to be very angrv, and not 

give him any peace, till he gnes to tlu- king and 
asks Ins Maje.sty to pani.h you. Then the 
king nil] send for you in great wrath, and will 
inquire about this matter. In reply you must 
say that it is all a mrstake, for you quite regard 
me as your own mother, and in proof of 
his you will beg his Majesty to send and 
etch me, that I may corroborate what yon say. 
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Then will I declare you to be my own dear 
sons, and beseech the king to allow me to go 
free of this merchant and live with you where 
I may choose for the rest of my days.” 

The sons consented to her proposal, and the 
next night, when the merchant, also, was sleep- 
ing on the premises, the woman raised a great 
shout, so that everybody was awakened by the 
noise. The merchant asked what was the matter. 

“The two boys, who look after your shop, 
have tried to violate me ; so I shouted, in order 
that they might desist.” 

Hearing this the merchant was much enraged. 
Ho immediately bound the two boys, and as soon 
as there was any chance of seeing the king, he 
had them taken before his Majesty and explained 
the reason of their thus appearing before him. 

“ What have you to say in defence of your- 
selves t” inquired the king. “Because, if this 
is true we will at once order the execution 
of both of you. Is this the gratitude you manifest 
for all my kindness and condescension towards 
you ? Say quickly what you may have to say.” 

“ O king, onr benefactor, we are not affrighted 
by your words and looks ; for we are true 
servants. We have not betrayed your Majesty’s 
trust in ns ; bnt have always tried to fulfil your 
iMaje.sty’s wish to the utmost of our power. 
The charges brought against ns by the merchant 
are not correct. We have not attempted to 
violate his wife ; we have rather always re- 
garded her as onr own mother. May it please 
your iMajesty to send for the woman and 
inquire further into this matter. 

The king assented, and the woman was 
brought. “Is this true,” he said, “ which the 
merchant, your affianced husband, witnesses 
against the two boys.” 

“ O king,” she replied, “ the boys, whom you 
gave to help the merchant have most carefully 
tried to carry out your wishes. Bnt the night 
before last I overheard their converisation. The 
elder was telling the younger brother a tale, — 
made up out of his own experience, so he said. 
It was a tale of a conceited king who had been 
conquered by another mightier than he, and 
obliged to fly with his wife and two children 
to the sea. There, through the vile trickery of 

“ Thi^ s-tory ^houl^l b.? compared with its most inter- 
estinsr variant, “ Plaeidus,” a t.ile from the (jt'.itu Roma- 
nonna, a medi:eval compilation of talesfroni Koman hi-- 
torv. The collection was much enriched with tiles of 
all "kinds and countries, but especially with thos^ derived 
from eastern sources, such as the Cieric'uii.s Divipliiia, 
a work by Petrus Alfonsos, a Christian Jew, who lived in 


the captain of a vessel, the wife was stolen and 
taken away to far distant regions, where she 
became engaged to a wealthy trader ; while the 
exiled king and hi.s two sons wandered in 
another direction, till they came to a river, 
where the king was drowned. The two hoys 
were found by a fisherman and brought up by 
him as his own sons. 

“ These two hoys, 0 king, are before yon, and 
I am their mother, who was taken away and sold 
as a wife to the trader, and who after two days 
must altogether live with him. For I promised 
that if within a certain space of time I should 
not meet with my dear husband and two 
sons again, then I would be his wife. But I 
beseech your ^Majesty to relieve me of this man. 
I do not wish to marry again, now that I have 
my two sons. For the reason that I might get 
an audience of your Majesty, this trick was 
arranged with the two boys.” 

By the time the woman had finished her 
story, the king’s face was suffused with tears, 
and he was trembling visibly. Presently, 
when he had slightly recovered, he left the 
throne, and walking towards the woman and 
the two boys embraced them long and fervently. 
“ Ton are my own dear wife and children,” 
he cried. “ God has sent you back to me. I, 
the king, your husband, your father, was not 
drowned, as you supposed ; but was swallowed 
by a big fish and nourished by it for some days, 
and then the monster threw itself upon the 
shore and I was extricated. A potter and his 
wife Iiad pity on me and taught me their trade, 
and I was just beginning to earn my living by 
making earthen vessels, when the late king of 
this country died and I was chosen king by the 
elephant and the falcon, — I, who am now 
standing here.” 

Then his iSIajesty ordered the queen and her 
two sons to be taken to the palace, and he ex- 
plained his conduct to the people assembled. 
The merchant was politely dismis.sed from the 
country. As soon as the two princes were old 
enonivh to "ov’ern the conntrv. the kins' commit- 
ted to tlieni the charge of all affairs, while he 
retired witli his wife to some quiet place and 
spent the rest of his days in peace.® 

lion A. D , and borrowed professedly from the Arabian 
fabulii?t«. 

Another variant of thi^ storv to be fonnil in Tihet'^n 
the sturj' of Kri'^a rTantami.” pp. 222. 22ll. A 
third variant is the '-tory of Swet-Ba^anta’’ in Folkt des 
of Bi>nrjoJ, pp. 9.3-107. Another is that of '‘Sarwar and 
Nir“ in the Legends of the Panjub, Vol. III. p. 97 ff. 
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THE LAST YEARS OP SHAH SHUJA'A, WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE 

AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 

Translated from the Turikh Sidtuni of Sultan Muhammad Khun Bdrukzdi. 

BY E. EEHATSEK. 


In his preface the author of the Tdrikh 
Sidtdin, who is probably still living, mentions 
the sources used by him when compiling his 
work — some already well-known to us — which 
are as follows : — For geographical and statisti- 
cal information the Grammar of Goldsmith 
(sid), the Mirdtu'hcazah and the Jdm-i-Jam; 
for the rise of Islam and the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties, the Tdrt/ch-i-Farishtah, Sir John 
Malcolm (sic) and the Mahzan Afjhdniah ; for 
the history of the Ghiljiii and Durrani tribes 
the Jahdn-kiishd-i-Kddiri and the Majm‘d 
Ahddli ; for the Saddoziii dynasty the Memoirs 
of Shah Shuja‘a written by himself; and for 
the affairs of the Muhammadzai dynasty the 
information given by the Sardar Shot- ‘Ali Khan 
son of the deceased Sardar Mohrdil Khan 
Muhammadzai, by Qazi ‘Abdu'r-Rahman Khan, 
and by the author's own father ; as well as by 
several other BarukzAi and Durrani chiefs, all 
of whom were still alive when the book was 
written, and whose statements the author 
trusted the more as they had themselves taken 
an active part in the events described in it. 

The Tdrdih SuUd/d, which consists of 201 
pages 8 vo, was completed in 1 8G5, but was litho- 
graphed only in 1881 after the author's return 
from a pilgrimage to Makkah. The author is 
a Barukzai, and describes events from an 
Afghan standpoint. He gives a promise of 
impartiality in his preface, and not only has 
he kept this, but, as will appear from the foot- 
notes illustrating the translation, he is also 
remarkably correct in his facts and dates ; the 
difference in the latter from those in Kaye’s 
Har in Afghdnistdn amounting generally to a 
few days only, — and as to the former, we 
possess no means of impugning them. He had 
not at his disposal the farrago of despatches, 
reports and correspondence upon which Euro- 
pean historians base their accounts, but he 
naturally possessed a better insight into the 
affairs of his own country than any foreigner 
could possibly have. 

Thus he very soon discovered the insignificant 
position of Shah Shnja'a, as a mere puppet in 
the hands of the English officers, and often 
alludes to it as though it were a matter of 
course. The outbreak of the 2nd November 


1841 at Kabul he ascribes to the fact that 
Nizamu'ddaulah, the newly appointed vazir, 
who was a Barukzai, had procured an order 
from Sir W, Macnaghten for the deportation 
of five Durrani Khans to Peshawar. This made 
them determine to rise the very next day in 
arms to expel the foreign invaders, and thus 
was brought on the evacuation of Kabul by 
the British forces. There was no long plot- 
ting, conspiracy or preparation, and the out- 
break would not have taken place, but for the 
obnoxious order issued so rashly and peremp- 
torily. Before this, too, the exile of Samad 
Khan Popalzai, which the same Nizamu’ddaulah 
induced Sir W. Macnaghten to decree, accord- 
ing to our author foi’ebodod evil, and became 
a cause of ruin to Shah Shuja‘a, and of despair 
to the population as well as to the armv. 
This opinion, however, must be an exaggerated 
one, unless Samad Khan was a man of very 
great local influence ; but for all we know, such 
may actually have been the case. General 
Elphinstone, although he was commander of 
the British forces, is not even once mentioned, 
and this must be attributed to the fact, that 
being an invalid, scarcely able to mount a 
hor.se, he never appeared in ])ublic and remained 
totally unknown to the Afghans ; whilst the 
political officer. Sir Macnaghten, who 
transacted all business, was by them considered 
supreme, and is accordingly called the pleni- 
potentiary u-azir and even Lord, by our author. 
With this preamble we may now proceeel to 
the translation itself : — 

On the seventhof the sacred month Zu'Iq'adah 
12.50 A.H. [7th March 183.5 A.D.] Shah ShujaA 
departed by way of Sind to the tonn r.f 
Lodiana, where ho lived for a while quietlv, but 
allowed aspirations to royal power to occupy 
his mind, as will be narrated. 

He had spent all his life in campaigninn- and 
fighting, but unprofitably, as he hinisMf states 
in his Memoirs It k evident to the minds 
of intelligent persons that great Sultans have 
encountered many adveisities of tliis kind 
and that most of them have suffered hardship 
in times which favoured mean upstarts. I 
and my adherents have never been, and are 
not now, much dismayed by the flight of our 
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troops, the inconstancy of fortune, and the 
fatigues of marching ; but we are aggrieved at 
the consequences, and our hearts are lacerated, 
because we have been disappointed, in spite of 
most strenuous efforts, in the realization of our 
hopes. We underwent immense trouble in 
collecting troops and stores for the contest, but 
all in vain. Nevertheless the portals of divine 
beneficence are open, and my hands are 
stretched forth to the Lord of Might. As long 
as the soul bestrides the charger of thy bodj', 
O Shuja'a Shah [i.e. Valiant King], never let 
the reins of hope escape from thy hands ! If 
treacherous fortune break thy heart a hundred 
times, comfort it again and again, trusting in 
the aid of God ; for it is not unlikely that the 
Lord of kings and angels will grant the prayer 
of an humble suppliant.” 

After Shah Shuja'a had spent fully four 
years in the town of Lodiana, the Queen of 
England, having conceived the design of con- 
quering Afghanistan, ‘ ordered Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-General of the Company of Hin- 
dustan, to cultivate the friendship of Slnih 
Shuja'a. Accordingly Lord Auckland appointed 
Mr. [.«n] William Macnaghten, the envoy 
[at Labor] to be commander of the army 
which was to aid Shah Shuja’a, and this envoy 
concluded between the three powers, namely, 
the English, Ranjic Singh [of Lihor] and Af- 
ghanistan, a treaty, the contents of which were 
as follows;— Firstly, that an English army 
shall accompany Shah Shuja'a to Kabul, and 
restore to him the country of his ancestors. 
Secondly, that no one shall claim the countries 
subject to Rnnjit Singh on this side of the 
river fludus] or on the other side in Sind, the 
Subah of Kasrair and Peshawar with its de- 
pendencies, and the feubah of Multan with its 
surrounding districts : and that the said Shah 
shall, after the capture of Kabul and of Qanda- 
har, send annually to Ranjit Singh by way of 
gift, young homes, exquisite and abundant 
provisions, including delicious fruits, which 
Ranjit Singh shall in his turn reciprocate by 
not failing annually to forward to the court 
of Shah Shuja'a Indian goods of high value, 

* The declaration of the GoTemor-General, Jated 
Simla, the l=t October 183S, however, runs thus The 
Governor-General confidently hopes that the Shah will 
be speedily replaced on his throne by his subjects and 
adherents: and when once he shall be secured in power, 
and the independence and integrity of Afgaanistan 
establi.shcd, the British army will be withdrawn. 

“ This ia the so-called tripartite treaty, the whole ot 


such as Kasmir shawls, golden lungMs [tur- 
bans], leimlihdhs [brocades], &c., according to 
his requirements. Thirdly, that whatever 
sums may enter the treasury of the Shah by 
way of good fortune from some Durrani Khan- 
zadahs or from others, shall be equally divided 
between him and Ranjit Singh, Fourthly, 
that Ranjit Singh shall send annually to the 
Shah a subsidy of two Idhlis of gidddr rupees 
[i'.c. of the Nanakshahi or Guldar currency] 
and five thousand Mnsalman saicdrs from the 
town of Peshawar ; and that a portion of the 
Sind country shall, from generation to genera- 
tion, belong to the Shah. Fifthly, that if 
during the reign of the Shah in Afghanistan 
any calamity threaten him from the western 
side he shall avert it, hut in case of his inability 
to do so singly, he shall ask aid from the 
English and from Ranjit Singh, in conjunction 
with whom the .said trouble shall be removed.’ 

The above treaty having been agreed to, and 
duly signed, Shah Shuja'a started on the 
23rd of the great month Sh'aban in the year 
1255 [1st November 1839]’ with the English 
army, resembling the waves of the sea and led 
by Mr. [siV] William Macnaghten, from the 
town of Shikiirpur [in SindJ. After viewing 
the presents of Ranjit Singh and the gifts of the 
Nawab Bahiiwal Khan 'Abbasi [of Babawalpurl, 
which consisted of Arab horses, camels, two 
big cannons, a sum of money, cloths of gold 
and silk, with many other exquisite goods, pro- 
perly exposed iu order, according to ancient 
usage, the S.ihibs of exalted dignity \_i.e. the 
English Commanders] desired the English 
troops which had joined the standard of Shah 
Shuja'a, to salute him ; and they, having adorned 
themselves according to their custom, paid 
their re.spects to him, whereat he was as pleased 
as if the sm-en climates had fallen under hi» 
! swav, and presented the officers withpns/iHihia/iJ 
j (woollen cloths), whilst he gave cash to the 
I soldiers. Then the Amirs of Sind were asked 
for tribute, but as they were filled with evil 
intentions, they first prepared to fight : how- 
ever, after seeing English troops arriving by 
water and by land in countless numbers, 

whicli may be perused in a far more correct form, iu Vol. 
I. pp, 310-321 of Kaye's Hn^^orij oj fJie ar i n Atyh '< 

Tije treaty was eoucludci and tsiyned at LaLior on the 2Gth 
June 1838. 

^ Th«‘ date eriven above is too late, and probably the 
copyist’-ainistake.not the author’s. "The 8hah andhis con- 
tinirent idovcmI trom Shikarpur on the 7th March. ’ Kaye a 
• HidvryoJ the TTar i/i J/y/iu/iiifa/i, Vol. I. p. 412, footnote. 
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like the waves of the boisterous sea, they 
yielded and paid the sum of twenty-eight Idlths 
of rupees according to the previous custom, 
of which amount the Siihibs [the English] 
gave fifteen lalths to Eanjit Singh, and thirteen 
to the Shah, as had been agreed upon. 

After that the two allied powers marched in 
the direction of Qandahiir till they reached 
Kudni, which is thirty IcaraLs distant from the 
town of Abmadshabi. The Sardars of Qan- 
dahar, desirous for an encounter, hastened 
with their infantry and cavalry to the fort 
of Fathu’llah Khafi, which was near, and gar- 
risoned it. About this time Kadu Khan Moh- 
mand, a celebrated trooper, in the service of 
the Qandahiir Sardars, stole an elephant belong- 
ing to Mr. William Macnaghten whilst grazing, 
and took it away. At this period also Haji 
Khiin Kakarl dissolved his connection with the 
Sardars, and presenting himself with his follow- 
ers to the Shah during the night, informed 
him that certain of them, who had the day be- 
fore given out that they would make a night 
attack [on the English], had mounted their 
horses under that pretext and had returned to 
the town,* whence they had taken their families 
and had fled towards Persia. 

The ne.xt day the united armies marched on 
together and halted near the canal of FathuTlah 
Khan, where the Sardars had been stationed. 
On the 12tb of the glorious montli Safar, on a 
Sunday, in the year 12.5.5 [2rth April 1839]* 
the troops pitched their tents on the outskirts 
of Qandahur, and on the next day Shah Shuja'a 
went with Mr. Macnaghten and his compa- 
nions to the castle of the city, where they took 
up their abode. Shiih Shuja'a undertook no 
business without their consent, and commenced 
to administer the civil and military affairs of the 
country under a constant anxiety to please them. 
He summoned from the Garmsir [in Southern 
Afghanistan] an Ishaqzfii, Haji Dost Muhammad 
Khan bj- name, who was a son of Sardar 
Madad Khan, and showed him abundant 
favours. Of all the Sardars he honoured the 
twoHajis most, namely the one just named, and 
Haji Taj iluhammad Khan Kakai’i, better known 
as Haji Khan [and mentioned above]. 

In Qandahar the English commanders again 
eonclnd'’! a new treaty with Shah Shuja'a, 

* The name of the town is not given by the author, 
but it was probably Qand.ih.ir. 

“ Kaye. op. cit. Vol. I. p. 422, has the 23th April, which 
is a trifling difference only. 


the contents of which were as follows : — 
Eirstly, that on the part of the English Govern- 
ment an envoy shall always remain with 
Shah Shnja’a, who on his part shall likewi.se 
keep one with the English for the transaction 
of business. Secondly, that Sliiih Shuja'a shall 
admit no European into his service nor into his 
country, without first informing the 8,'diibs of 
exalted dignity [i.e., the English administra- 
tors] and obtaining their consent. Thirdlv, 
that the regular troops of the English shall 
he under the command of their own officers 
for the performance of duties approved of hy 
both powers, but that the number of officers 
and of English administrators shall not exceed 
fifty persons ; and that the wages of the said 
troops shall be paid by Shall Shuja'a from the 
treasury of his own government. F ourthlv. that 
in commercial matters the English administra- 
tors shall be permitted to take any measures, 
which in their opinion will promote the welfare 
of traders. This treaty between the two 
governments was concluded on the 7th May 
1839 A.D., i.e., the 22nd of the glorious mouth 
Safar 1255 A.H.* 

Meanwhile a strange event took place, which 
became an occasion of dismay to all Mitsal- 
mans, and especially to tlie Afghans. One 
day a maiden was walking from the city 
tow.ards the villages, when one of the white 
soldiers {ijaJd uz sqidhiiin (jorrih) under the 
influence of drink, forcibly took hold of her, 
carried her into a dry water-course, and di.s- 
honoured her. The cries of the girl attracted 
the attention of some persons by the roadside, 
and when what had taken place became 
known, her father collected a great crowd and 
went to the royal darbur to seek justic:e. Shah 
Shuja'a had really no authority, and the Sahibs 
of exalted dignity made abundant excuses ; but 
the circumstance appeared so abominable to 
all the Musalmans, especially to the Afghans 
an unusually hot-tempered and jeahms race, 
that although they remained outwardly quiet 
from fear, the blood of the Durnlni’ Khans 
boiled with rage, and they said to each other : — 
“ IVhat will become of our honour, when the 
arrival of the Shah li.as been inaiittuiated by 
such an untoward event ? It has now become 
evident that the authority of the Pad.sliAh is 


describes the sboiv h..]] on the st^of Jla/fn X pEius ol 
Qandah. ras a rocogmiion of the restored sovereiu-u “The 
whole affair was. a lamentable f^ure.” Vol. Kp. 425. 
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merely nominal.” Altliongli all the Durrani | 
Khilns, especially Haji Dost Muhammad Khan | 
I.shaqzai and Haji Khan Kakari, gave evident j 
proofs of their erief, they managed to retain | 
their erpianimity externally ; and their dis- 
pleasure became known to the Shah only during 
the march for the suit jug’ation of Kabul, when 
they began to manifest their discontent, the 
first cause of which was the above-mentioned 
misadventure of the maiden, and the second I 
was the di.sappoiiitmcnt of Haji Khan in the 
hcijio he had cherished of obtaining the high 
post of Wazir of Afghanistan. 

After having on the 11th of Rahi'u’s-sani 
l'2.j.5 A.H ['J4th June 133'Jl appointed the 
Shfilizadah Fath Jang to he Hakim [Governor] j 
(if OauJah.ar, and the Sardar iMuhamraad ‘Ata I 
Khan, Son of the Sardar Samandar Kh'm Bami- I 
7.‘\\ to lie his Lieutenant, the Padshah marched’ | 
with the Engli.sh commanders and their war- 
like troops in the direction of Kabul; whilst 
Haji Dost iMuhainmad Ishaqzai, Haji Khan 
Kakail. iMuhammad Taip Khan Vakil, Xtirn’d- 
dln Khiin son of Yahva Khan Baiiiizai, with 
most of ilie Durrani Khan.s, excepting .Sikandar 
Khan Bami/.ai, (obtained leave for a few days on 
the pretence of not having preparc(l baggage for 
tlicm.irch, and remained in Qandah.ir. ThcEng- 
li.shariny lauclicd filiazni on the 17th of Rabi'- 
u's-s ui'. [o'lih June I'i.’ld'.'’ and after the V'lhibs 
of e.xalted dignity had reconnoitred all sides of 
the Hisar (Castle) of Ghazni, they expressed 
to each other an opinion that Major Leech 
anil iMajor Todd had drawn up a defective 
jdan of it and had described it in a manner ditl'er- | 
ent from the reality, and said that if such had | 
not been the case, they would not have left I 
their siege-guns at Qandah.ir. After that they 
came down [from the heights] in the vicinity 
of Maziir ‘Ali Lilia in the rear of the minarets, 
and selected a position. Xext day, when the 
Sahibs of exalted diguity were considering 
how to conquer the fort, news arrived that 
a Ghiljli, iMihtar iMnsl by name, who dwelt 
in the town of Zarmiit, was about to arrive by 
wav of the mountains, with twelve thousand 
men, for the purpose of fighting, and that 
Muhammad Afzal Khan, the son of the Amir 
Dil-t iMuhammad Khan, was likewise ready for 
a contest, and was stationed at a distance of 
two l-ardlm with two thousand san-urs. Shah 

' Aceontino to Kayo. Vol. I p. t'W. the .nrmy halted at 
QandaliAr from the ioth of April to the 27th of June. 


I Shnja'a instantly despatched the infantry, which 
I was at hand with two cannons, to meet them, 
j and the ghdzh [crescentaders] having been 
I shamefully defeated after a brief contest, fled 
mto the mountains. During the second night 
at two o'clock in the morning Mr. "William 
Maciiaghten came to the Padshah [Shah 
Shuja'a] and informed him that in two hours 
a mine would bo sprung, and the Hisar of 
j Ghazni concpiered ; and asked the Pld.shlh if 
ho would like to witness the spectacle by ascend- 
ing to the top of Bahlul Sahib’s zidrat [shrine]. 
Accordingly the P.idshlh immediately betook 
himself with a few courtiers to the said locali- 
ty, and a.s soon as he arrived on the one side 
j the English cannons were fired, whilst on the 
I other the mine was sprung' ; whereon the gate 
I of Bahlul was blown up by the force of the 
j gun-powder and razed to the ground : — as the 
Ka.smiii poet Hamid says : — 

SuJJouly the fire rose high from the fort ; 

Its smoke sent a lasso to the eelestiiil sphere. 

From the earth a conflagration burst. 

Like the fire of hell up to the sky : 

When it overturned that fort-wall from the 
roots, 

The fire and sumke became such, 

That the planet Mars was of the companions of 
the pit.® 

The Sluih blazed up like fire fn^m joy; 

! lie ordered the troops to attack. 

All the English forces having entered the 
city indulged in plunder and rapine, so that 
those died whose cup of life had become 
brimful with the wine of fate ; and the rest, men 
I and women, having been captured, were thrown 
i into prison. The .Sard fir Glmlam Haidar Khan, 
j son of the Amir Duat Muhammad Khan, who 
had been the Hakim [Governor] of Ghazni, 
being desirous of avoiding the consequences 
of such a calamity [as imprisonment], intended 
to let him.self down from the ramparts of 
Malik iMuhammad Khan by means of a lasso, 
but hesitated to throw himself down ; and 
having prepared to submit to the decree of 
God, fell likewise, after a while, with his family 
into the grasp of fate and was confined : — as 
Hamid the Kasmiri poet says : — 

When that ripe man, was bound with raw 
hides. 

The snhere said; — ‘A royal falcon came into 
the net.’ 


® On the 21st of July 1S39. Kaye, op. Cif., Vol. I. p. 437. 
* See Qi'r hi, Ch. Ixxxv. v. 1. 
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He was takea to Shall Shuja‘a-u'l-Mulk who, 
after threatening and reproving him, spared 
his life at the intercession of the English, to 
whoso camp he was then conveyed. Yaqut 
Khan, the eunuch, with others, was ordered to 
take charge of him and of his familj-. 

This event caused so much uneasiness to 
Afzal Khan that he went to his father, who 
was encamped with his army at Arghandai, and 
gave him a true account of it ; whereon the Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan despatched his brother 
Nawab Jabbar Klian to Shah Shuja'a and 
to the English, under the pretext of making 
arrangements for his familj', but in realitv to 
ascertain thestate ofaifairs. TheNawab elicited, 
after manj' interviews, tlie answer fi-om the 
English, that if the Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan with his family would consent to go to 
Hindustan, the English Government would cer- 
tainly give him one Idhh of rupees per annum ; 
and he returned and convoyed this information 
to the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. 

The Amir, meanwhile, experienced much 
faithlessness and ingratitude from his own 
troops, who, under the Khan .Shirln Khan 
Qizlbash, broke out into open revolt against 
him, robbing him publicly, and committing 
depredations of provisions and goods even in 
his own camp. This so distressed the Amir that 
he blow up his powder magazine and llceing with 
hi.s familj- in the direction of Turki.stan, took 
refuge with the Pad.diah of Bokhara, as will 
bo narrated if it ploasoth Allah the Most High. 

The Durrani Khans who had, as mentioned 
above, remained in Qandahar to make pre- 
parations for their troops, did not leave it until 
they heard of tlie conrpiest of Ghazni, when 
they hastened as quickly as they could to 
Kabul. Shah Shuja‘a, in concert with the 
English, then despatched a number of troops in 
command of Captain Outram and of Haji Kh.'in 
Kakari, in pursuit of the Amir Dust Miiliani- 
mad Khan, but as the Haji was negligent, he 
returned some time afterwards without effect- 
ing hi.s purpose; and when Captain Outram 
arrived he reported the matter. 

When Shah Shuja'a entered Kabul with the 
English commanders and the English armj- 
on the 1st of Jumadu’s-siini [l-th Ani^ust 

- O 

1839]'“ he occupied himself constantly with 


the administration of mllitaiw and civil affairs, 
acting so closelj' in conformity with the wishes 
of the English, that not a hair's breadth of 
difference arose between them. He appointed 
Mirza Haidar ‘All Khan, the army-writer, with 
the approbation of Colonel Claude Mai tin 
IVade, to bo always with the Sahibs of exalted 
dignitj' as an agent and secretarv. He like- 
wise so managed the transactions between the 
two powers, as to maintain and to augment 
mutual harmonj'. 

IVhon Shah Shuja'a had become convinced of 
the tardiness of the Qandahar Khans in arriving, 
and of the negligence of Haji Khan Kakaii in 
pursuing the AmirDust iMuliammad Klian. he 
cast into prison the said Haji Kh'm, and the 
Haji Do.st Muhammad Klian Ishi'ujzai, and also 
N liib Amir Barukzai, Mulla Rashid Rariikzai and 
Aq.i Husain Farsi-zuban, the last three of whom 
had been confidential advisers of the Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan. He had also several other 
men, who were Khans in Kabul, taken ,ind 
put into prison. Haji Du.st Muhammad Khaii 
I.shlqzai died in captivitj- from a disea.se iie 
had, and thus liberated himself from the pri.si'n 
of this pori.shablo world. After this H.iji 
Kh.'m Kakaii was set at libertj-. 

I When the Shahz.ldah Timur, the eldest 'on,if 
j Shah Shuja'a arrived" in companj- witii Colonel 
j Claude Martin AYado from the Panjalj and 
I Peshawar through the Khaihar Pass, ‘Abdu'sh- 
! shukur Khan I.shaqziu, wlio had diirimt tbirrv 
I years been plenipotentiary agent of the P.Lil-h.ili 
I at Lodiana, likewise arrived at Kabul in the 
retinue of the Sluhzadah. The P.idslui,, 
after bestowing upon him a robe of hoiioui, 
with the approval of the English, made him 
AA azir and NAili of his governmenr. Some time 
afterwards Sardar iliihammad Zaraaii Khan, 
son of Nawab Asad Khan, with his arid 
I hrotliers, Sardar Amir iinhammad ‘Utmin. 

I son of Nawab Samad Kh.ln, and the suns of tlie 
Sard.ir Amir Muhammad Kh.ui, vli,, were all 
cousins of the Amir DG.st Aluhammad Khiti. 
arrived. They kept up their po-ition and 
dignity, and the English showed them mtniy 
civilities , and although the honours enjuved 
by the B.irukzai tribe were extremely distasteful 
to the P.ldshali, he said nothing for the .sake of 
tlie English. 


Acoorlin? to Kaye, Vol I p. 41)0, the British army 
appeared ou the 6th of Au<ru-^t before tlvi Avails of Kabul, 
and the Shah entered the city on the following day. 


It Ava=i on the ni-d 
and other Briti'li •Qrhcy 
out to receive ih'g oriiie 


September that Cotton. Burner. 
1^. v.itli a ciuir-l of hoiKHir, went 
Kayo. Yol. I. p. 
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After an uninterrupted sojourn of nearly four ! respects ; but being overcome bv groundless 
lunar months, when the trees had lost their ' fear went instead to the mi(z‘a of Safedkoh. 
foliage, and the snow was falling, the Shall ] His apprehensions arose from his perceiving 
determined to spend the winter at Jallalabad, | that the Padshah bore nothing but the title, 
and departed from Kabul on the 2dth Sh'abin j and that in reality the English Government 
[dud November 1S39] after having appointed j enjoyed all the power. Fanaticism was an 
the Shihzadah Ttmur to he governor of Kabul j additional motive for his retirement, from 
with ‘Abdii'sh-shuktir Khan for his lieutenant, 1 which no friendliness could draw him. Ac- 
and Alexander Burnes. who remained behind as j cordingly the Government determined to raze 
his agent. It happened also that whilst the Pad- j all his fortlets to the ground; but he po.s- 
sh.di and the English were dwelling at Ximla, | sessed in Ji'ikun on the outskirts of the 
the hlrdizadah Muhammad Akbar, who was the Safedkoh a strong fort rising into the blue 

most intelligent son of the Shah, and cousin to sky, and eluding all the efforts of the ‘ aduul of 

Dost Muhammad Khan, died of a grave malady, the Ghiljais to destroy it. Some troops were 
■so that a further stay at B.'igh-Xlmla was tin- therefore despatched, who effected that pur- 

bearable to the Shah. He, therefore, sent the pose. An English force was also sent in 

coritsp to Lamghin, it here it was buried in the command of Mr. (»-/c) Conolly, because the 
vicinity of the blessed taaziir of [the saint] KhokD, who live to the south of Jallahibad, had 

Mihtarhik, and himself departed to Jullii- revolted and refused to i)ay their dues, but 

ifihad. before the troops arrived they agreed to pay up 

On arriving there, Sayyid Hiishim, the H ikim on condition that a reduction should bo made, 

of the town of Kuner, and a partizan of the A reduction of twelve hundred rupees was 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khali, failed through granted. Moreover, the road through the 
fear to come in to pay homage, and so was Khuibar Pass and from Jallalabad to^'Kabul 

[_huld to bo] I'efractory, .A.ccordlngly a detach- being infested by robbers, an agreement of the 

mont of English troops with several cannons happiest kind was concluded with the Ghilj.d 
and one hundred Mi'-dr.i of ‘ Abdii’llah Khan | KhAns and chiefs of those parts, so that hence- 
Chak/. li were do, s]iatched under the c<immand of I forth no traveller was molested. 

Mr. ('’/.•) Maegrogor to remove Sayyid HAshini, ! After this Shall Shuja'a undertook a pilyrim- 
aiid t.) iiistal in his place Bahaii’ddiu Khan. ' age to the blessed tomb of Mihtarlak (to whom 
Sayyiil llashiin totik refuge ill his fort and stood ; bo salutation !) which is situated in LamghAti, 
the siege bravely several days, whereon the ! where iMirza Ilu-Aliim Khan, the uviuildldihl 
English determined to uudermiiie and blow up ■ of the Government, who was the Hikim of 
the goite, as they had done at Ghazni. But ! the Tajiks in L.tmgh.ln. entertained the ti'oops 
after they hail done so, they found, when , and the PAdsh.ih with handsome banquets, 
making the assault, that an extremely thick : The P.'id.shah then returned again to Jail ilab, id, 
wall had been erected in rear of the gate, aud • and remained there till he went in com]iai,v 
they could effect nothing. The rain being very | with the Engli.sh officers to Kabul, whore he 
violent, and the assault fruitless, the English arrived on the last of the victorious nionrh of 
were compelled to return to their tents. S.ifar in Id.iO 2nd iMav ISlbl. 

Nlcaiiwhile Sayyid Ilashim, who was very i 'While the English officers were on their iv.if 
friglitcned, considered this opportunity tube | from Qandahar they hail approved of the /,i (irn 
the best for escaping. Accordingly he mounted ' DillAn Rab.it, which is situated on the western 
a charger anil tied into the mountains, where- ; indz'a of Chashnni Mttqnr, and conceived th.e 
on the above-mentioned officers installed idea of building a fort there. Accordingly 
Bahau'ddin Khin in his place and returned ' the .Shahz.'idah Timiir was sent in tliat direction 
to Jalhil.'daid. On the other hand ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz i with English troops, and returned, after an 
Khan Jabb.ir Ghiljai, who was a confidential | absence of some months. 

friend of the Amir Do.^t Muhammad Khan. | Mcanwhilesome wcll-mcaningpersons brought 
and whose foster sifter the Amir had married. I to the notice of .Shah Shuja'a tliat the trade of 
having previously found grace with the Pad- j the courtezans was getting very bri.sk, and tlint 
shili and the English, came to jety his ' any man /.e. British soldier] could satisfy his 
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lust for a small sum of moucT, because band- 
some females splendidlj’ attired and bewitcli- 
ingly adorned were boldly frequenting tbe 
Itouses of profligates as often as tboy cbose ; 
but that this increase in wiekeilncss would 
inflame the religious sentiments of the popula- 
tion ; [saying :] — ■ 

If no one stems this torrent 
It will produce much devastation.” 

Shah Shnja'a being frightened bv* these 
words, alluded to them covertly and cnitmiati- 
cally ill a convei'sation with ilr. William 
Alacnaghten, who replied : — Whenever sol- 
diers are prohibited from doing such thing.s, 
they become subject to nnacenstomed mala- 
dies.’’ As tbe Shah desired to plea.se the 
English he said nothing more on the subject. 

As long as Alulla ‘Ahdii'.sh-shukur Isbaqzai 
enjoyed full power, by his good manaGremont 
of affairs the r.id.^h.ili's total want of 
authority did not become publicly known, till 
a man became ob.strejierou.s. cm the strength of 
his friend.ship with Alexander Ilurnes. about 
criers being sent through the city (of Kabul) 
to tix the price of grain, or on account of 
some other trouble. ‘Abdu’oh-shukur KliAn 
ivproved him for form's sake, and some I'cr- 
son> in the crowd taking' the part (jf the man 
.saiil ; — “ If the P.uUhah lias no authority, why 
should ‘Abdn'.sh-sluikur he c.'ijoled t" Ames, 
.semtor of Durnes soon after arrived, and Alulla 
‘Abdu'sh-shukur , instead of nsentin" this im- 
pertinence I made excuses to liim, saying : — 
■■ 1 did not know that the man was your 
depeudont.’’ How'cver, wliile he was vhzii- he 
keiit [the real state of] matters secret, and 
raanao'cd affairs so smoothly, that the popula- 
tion trusted the Shah : — 

Appoint a God-fearing man over the suhject.s, 

Beoau.se a vu'tuous man is the architect of the 
kingdom. 

But Ulr. Macnnghten and Alexander Barnes 
disregiirucd all conseqtience.s, and bcino- dis- 
pleased with 'Abdu'sh-shitk'ur on account of the 
abovementioned fi-arn^. removed him from bis 
post, and appointed in his jilar-o Aluhammad 
'Esmfin Khan, the son of the Wazir Wafadar 
Khan, because lie always acted according to 
the w ishes of the English. 

About this time .Shall Shnja‘a received 

-- fler'/7 rh r... V, K".l. 

■ Poor E-l'.v.'rd I onoily (Arthur'- next brother) has 


information that the Amir Dost Aruliaiiimad 
Khan, having escaped from Bokhara, had 
arrh-ed at Halm, and had made from thence, 
with the aid of the Azbaks an attack ufon 
Bamian, but had been defeated and had then 
gone to Kohistiin. Mir Alasjadi Klian, who 
was a Sayyid of anthentie descent, had tlieie- 
upon made preparations for a ghuzd cresceii- 
tade] to accelerate the arrival of the Amir 
Dust iMuhammad Khan. AA'hen Shi'di .^liiija'a 
became atvare of this movement, he despatched 
his son, the Shiihzadah Timur with sinie 
Durrani sairdm. accompanied bv Mr. Alexander 


Bnrnes and General Sliiell and their forces, to 
Kobistan. A conflict took place wlien the 
troops readied tbe ndir/a of Kliwajab Khizar, 
situated near Charikar and belonging to (Mir 
iMa-jadi Khan Bahiidnr, who was bold enoiioli 
to offer resistance with only fifty wnrrioi"- ; 
but the artillery soon made a breach ia the 
fort-wall and tlie order to storm it wa.s given. 
The Mir now perceived that his position was 
Iiopolcss, hut as life is of use only with a 
fair n.ime and a liravc one, according to tlie 
.saying, If thou abide even one moment only 

in tlio worhl, be a man,” it became iiecessarv 

to sacrifice it. Accordingly, in order to attain 
martu'dum, the defenders of tlie fort raticrd 
themselves with drawn swords on botli -nhs 

of the brciidi, shouting “ We belong to Allal, 


tum llllli 


u auit'iv j eLuriK 


fought so valiantly tliat they struck duun their 
assailants as they arrived, in such nuralicrs th.it 
tiieir corjises. heaped one upon tlie other, migl.t 
almost have served as a ladder for niount;ng"i;p 
to the fort. ilr. Conolly al.so having r|uaffcd 
the bitter Jranght of doatld^ in tliis .severe 
struggle, the day-book of his life was folded up. 
When the General (Shiell) iiercelve.l that on 
account of tlie bravery of Atir Alasja.li Khfm 
it would bo impos-siblo to take the fort, L 
gave up tbe attemi.t withdrew In'.s troop.s 
from the broach. Alir ilasjadl Khfm, tvho-o 
bravery was worthy of all pmiso, likewise 
aliandoncd the fort during the same ni.dit and 
after joining the Amir Dhst Muhammad Klc'm 
was again attacked. First tlie Indian troops 
advanced, but tbe Sard,, a- Muhammad Afzal 
Khan meeting them like a furious lion cut manv 
of them to pieces, and tho-o, who survived 


boon killorl by a 
Kohi'-t.'U. ’ Lavt 


duhioii, hand at .a petty fortre 

• > ol. 1 p. 
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fled whereon tlic English forces a Jvaneeil and 
he was under the necessity of turning from 
tliat side to the other. 

The English officeis had promised to pay 
a reward of two /»7:// s of rupees to any 

one who would slay the Amir Dost ifnhammad 
Kh.in. and bring them his head. He accord- 
ingly, finding no refuge in any other direction, 
wa,s under the iiecessitj- of hastening with two 
•■■airar.-i in the evening to 3Iacnaghtcn, who re- 
ceived him honourably, and treated him kindly, 
although he first said: — "The Shah must 
make his But innate pride prevented 

the Amir from complying', whereon ilac- 
naghteii excused him, acted according to bis 
wi.shes, and, having afterwards sent for his | 
family to Ghazni, forwarded him together | 
with them to India. The family remained in , 
Lodi.'un'i where it was lodgeil in royal houses, i 
but the Amir was sent to Calcutta, where a ■ 
yearly stiiieud of two hi/Jiioi julJdr rupees was i 
a.ssigned to him. On the other band, iu Kabul i 
Shah Shuja'a was iu the sight of intelligent ! 
]icrsons held as of no account. Indeed his ' 
diffiiity had departed from him, as if he had | 
fallen from heaven down to the earth. { 

About this time the ShAhzadah Fath Jang, who | 
wiisH.'ikiiu of Qaiidahar, felt aggrieved at some 
wonts that iMajor Leech had .said to him, and 
having, at the rciiuest of Shah Shuja'a. come 
to Kal'ul, lii.s own brother Safdar Jang was 
appointed to his po.st. 

The winter having again become severe, Shall 
Shuja'a appiunted for the seeoud time the 
.Sln'ilizadah Timur Governor of Kabul, and 
departed with the Engli.sb Officers to JallAlabad, 
where the following events took place during 
Ills sojourn : — 

The Sanko Khel tribe, which lives among the 
various sections of the Shiuvai'I.s, had i-obbcd | 
them of several flocks of sheep, on account of : 
some long standing domestic feud. Accord- j 
inglv some Engll‘=h troops and a company of the I 
•Sawara JanbAz ShAhi [Mounted Koval Body- ! 
guard] were despatched to punish the Sanko j 

Tlie native troGj-ei'-s ftcdliki' sheep. EmboUeneil j 
bv the craven conduet of the British c.ivalry. the AfcliJin , 
hor-euieu rode forward, driviiiir their enemy before tliem, | 
anil ehaririuir ripht upon the position of the Briti-_h, | 
nntil almost within roach of our stun-. The .\fchan i 
sabre- told with cruel effect upon onr mounted men. | 
Lieutenants Broadfoot and Crispin were cut to pieces . 
and Dr. Lord wa=i killed by a shot from a neichbourin" I 
fort which tore out Ills bo.voD.'’ C<ilr>ttta II- cieiiy Vol. i 
VII , for J.iuuary — June ldt7. p. .oS ; al.-o Kaye, Vo! I,. 


Khels, who, however, took refuge in the moun- 
tain passes near them ; so that the troops could 
only destroy and burn their fortlets, and then 
return. 

Another strange event which happened 
was, that one day Mr. Maegregor produced 
three pieces of pajier with the ShAh’s seal and 
handwriting on them, addressed to the chiefs 
I of Kohi.stAn, inciting them to revolt, and to 
I w.age a jihad [cre.scentade] against the English. 

I The SliAh knew that these writings were 
altogether forgeries, hut was amazed on iden- 
tifying his own seal and chirograph. He 
accordingly summoned MirzA IbrAhim, the 
MunshlbAshi, into his presence, and asked him 
for an explanation. After a little reflection the 
MirzA declared that some disloyal person 
must have obtained possession of the three 
papers and skilfully changed the contents by 
erasing [or -washing out] some words, and sub- 
stituting for tbem some others of a treacherous 
import. When the manner in which this for- 
gery had been committed liecame known to 
the Shah he sent for Mr. Maegregor, and pointed 
out to him the vestiges and marks of the first 
writing, which could yet be discerned on the 
papers when attenti-^'cly examined, whereon his 
suspicions likewise disappeared. The Shfdt 
then said to the English officers that the benefits 
they had at times bestowed upon the BAruk- 
I zAi tribes would all certainly be requited by 
I trcacbery, and that they would produce other 
■ papers of the same kind. 

j Ho also said r — “All this is the consequence 
of appointing Is’izAmu'ddanlah to be wadr, 
especially at a time when be has made common 
cau.se with JabhAr KliAn, Muhammad 'L’Aman 
KhAu, Muhammad ZamAn KhAn, and the 
like, and has made MirzA ImAm, Burdi KhAn, 
Mastufi ’Ahdu'r-RazzAq KhAn, MirzA Ahad 
KhAn and XAib Amir BArukzAi his agents. If 
I had possessed any authority I would not 
have left alive one of the BArnkzAis, especially 
the sons of the SardAr PAindA KhAn. If yon 
deal with the BArnkzAis according to the 

p, Thi"^ content i' at ^omo lonirth b}' both, 

and ha'' been almost literally co]-ilmI in both the-e ^-orks 
from Mohan Lai's hi/p »■/ fJ'C An'lr Dbf 3/"-' 

The conflict is in all the three book' called the battle of 
Purwandurreh (rarwAudarrahi, but our text does not 
mention thi'« name, nor indeed "ives as detailed an ac- 
count of the tieht as their^ : the whole of which, however, 
as already mentioned, i-? referable to one source only. 

An Oriental salutation inferring inferiority. 
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maxim that a foe is to be recoiieiled bj 
benefits, you are mistaken, Tlie rererso policy 
of striking off your enemy’s bead tvitli the 
sword is the proper one. But yon can take your 
choice.” As they were, however, expecting 
to conciliate that valiant tribe, they did not 
care to answer the Shah. 

After that the Shah became anxious to make 
a pilgrimage to the blessed mmur of Mihtarlak 
(to whom be salutation) and to pay a visit to 
his beloved mother, and fulfilled both inten- 
tions. After his return Ni?amu'ddanlah, who 
was desirous that no one besides himself should 
enjoy the confidence of the Padshah’s Govern- 
ment and of the English officers, considered it | 
proper for his interest to bring about the ruin 
of Ibrahim iluushi, whom the Shah greatly 
trusted. Accordingly he said that Lamghan, 
which the Tajiks had rented to him, was his 
own freehold, and no solicitations of the Mun- 
shi could e.xtort the money due from him [to 
the Government for it], nor could the Padshah 
himself effect anything, hecau.se ho was tmwip 
ling to act against the wi.shes of the English 
officers (for which reason all the Khans and 



and knew that his reign had come to an end). 

Not long after his arrival from Lamghan, I 
Shah Shuja'a returned in company of the Sahibs ; 
of exalted digmity to K dml, and appointed 
with their apjtrobation the .Shahziid.dt Timur to j 
be Governor of Qandahar ; also his harani, j 
which he had called from Lodiana arrived in \ 
Kabul in the month Ral)'iu'.s-sani, in tlie year ! 
lJ.o7 [between fiord May and filst Juno 1841]. ! 

tPheu Nizainu'ddaulali iluhammad ’LAniau ' 
Khan, son of 4Vazir Wafadiir Khan, had attain- ; 
cd full authority, and knew that his power 
as v;a:'ir was paramount, he became so jtuff'ed 
up and liauglity that he treated j)er.soiis of j 
both low and high degree with equal seoi-n. i 
He kefit most of the salaries of the Darrani 
Khuns and of others in arrears, so that a few , 
of them, whom he believed to be not only ] 
devoted to hi,s interests, but reckoned as his 
servants, often brony-ht it to the notice of tbe ■ 
Piidshab that the G'/i had not received ; 


The iW 0,1.,’ hero mentione.) are the .^ame as the : 
“ Corps of Ghuldni.-i’* ot .thniail Shah Ahd'.li, oryanizetj | 
by him Aware that a combination of ehiefa. or even dis- \ 

content amoujr tribesmen, might re-ult in his ariu3’ leav- 
ing tiieir staniiards. and retiirumo to their own home.-, I 
he bad organized a special force dependent on hiuiself. 1 
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their pay; but in vain, until one day Samad 
Khan Popalzfii made the same request as on 
former occasions. As this took jdace in a 
general Jjarhdr, the P.kLhah was necessarily 
obliged to turn to Niz imu'ddaulah and to 
ask bim wbat he thought of the complaint, 
and on the latter replying that it was contrarv 
to the truth, Samad Khan exclaimed: — ‘'You 
are certainly a liar ; you cultivate the friend- 
ship of the Padshah’s enemies, while you cause 
the hearts of all his loyal subjects and well- 
wisbers to bleed.” Then mutual and hot 
recriminations followed, to avoid hearing 
which the Padshah rose and left the DaiLdr 
hall, whereon Nizamu’ddaulah, who hud lost all 
self-possession, waited upon Mr. Macnaghten 
with his complaint and said : — *■ Tu-dav I 
have been insulted in public JJarhdr, and if no 
reparation is to bo made, what answer shall 
I give to-morrow to others ? and whore shall 1 
seek a refngefrom their bad acts and impudent 
words r" Thereon Mr. Macnagliteu indited 
the following letter to Shah Shuja'a : — 
“ Samad Khau is a silly impudent fellow and 
by uo means worthy to be present at u roval 
Daihdr. If ho bo e.xpclled from the cunntrv 
he will be excused from bciiio’ present.'’ The 
Padsbah, who eou.-^idered the words of the 
English officers as commands from heaven, 
prohiijited him iG'h-tis V‘jh:iis from makino' lli^ 
appearance [in iJarhdr]. 

The event just narrated became a eau.-e 
of ruiu to the Padshah and of de.spuir to the 
population, as well as to the army. Indeed 
the wickedness of Niz imu'ddaulah reached at 
last to such a heitfht, that the Padshah could not 
be.stuw a .single copper from the leveunes 
upon anybody. He teas moreover, from waiit 
of authority, unable to continue the allowuuees 
granted to the blessed mazdn of ‘dt,hi'i< and 
'drlfg, which no one had stopped from ancient 
days to the ju'csout times ; and wlienever anv otie 
appealed to him he only uttered the wurils 
‘"orders will be issued, ’ knowing full well that 
nothing would be iloue, but being desiruu.s of 
keeping up appearances. 




. amovveil in tlUs 

:=pwt th,. examply of Ae.lir Shah, amt rvorultvd the 
eorp, from the tajik. auj yizlhhshe^ of Kabul the 
lu,ufzai.s of Pe-h;.war, and from among-t the stran^mr! 
dwelhag lu the Afghan cities. an^er. 
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FOLKLORE IN WE.STERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


N^'. I] . — I c nidi and tJnj Tinted?* 

One uiglit as a party uf thieves were prowling 
about in search of booty, they happened to fall 
in with the goddess Vemai/ gohig along at full 
speed with a tray on her head. Taking her 
to be a human being, they eagerly went up to 
her, and found that the tray she carried was 
of solid gold, and contained, besides rioc, lan]:ii,^ 
and other objects of g'ood omen and a pair of 
dice set w-ith diamonds and pearls. Glad to 
liud such valuable booty within their reach 



when Temai cried out, in an authoritative 
voice in which was mingled a tone of entreaty, 
— “ Keep away, my friends, and touch me not, 
for I am the goddess Vemai, and am hurrying 
to the palace of the king, unto whom a sou 
ha.s been born, in order to write his destiny. 
Pray, therefore, do not detain me.’" 

“ We would willingly allow j’ou to go,” said 
the thieves, “if you, by way of corroborating 
your statement, toll us what is to be the destiny 
uf the king's son.’’ 

“ I regret,'’ said the goddess, “that I am 
unahle to gratify your curiosity, for I myself 
have no idea at jiresent uf what I sluill write 
down : I have only to throw Lhe.se dice aud 
await the result, ainl then write down the 
secret of the child's destiny just as it is revealed 
to me.'' 

“Very well then,'’ said the thieves, “we 
allow you to go on your errand, ou the con- 
dition that, on your return from the palace, you 
tell us tlie destiny of the boy, as it i.s revealed 
to you." 

The goddess agreed to this and departed, 
while tile thieves remaiued whui'e they were, 
awaiting' her retum. 

After finishing her business at the kings 
palace Yemai, true to her promise, hastened to 
the spot where she had left the thieves. As 
she apiu'oached them they noticed that she 
was downcast and wore a sad look. Never- 
theless they Hocked around her and eagerly 

^ Vcmili is supposed to be the goddess who determines 
the destiny of muu. She is popularly believed to vi-it 
unseen the beilside of tlie new-born infant on the yisth 
night after its birth and to write out its destiny. Under 
this belief superstitious people place on that night, a 
tray containing a blank sheet uf paper, a pen. ink, a 
coeoanut, and the red powder used tor making marks 


■ listened as she thus related to them the destiny 
of the king'.s son : — 

“ This 2Wor hoy, I am sorry to .say, has a 
I very had future before him, althoiio-h he is born 
I a king'.s son. He will lose his parents at the 
age of twelve and will then be deprived of his 
. legitimate possessions by an usurper, who will 
I condemn him to pass his life as a prisoner 
within the walls of a castle. He will, how- 
ever, manage to break his bonds after some 
time, and oscajiing from the castle, will betake 
liimself to a jungle, where lie will pass the rest 
of bis life in ekeing'oat a precarious sustenance 
by hunting small game." 

Thus saying the goddess departed. The 
thieves, outlaws though they were, loved the 
king, who was good and pious, and were, there- 
fore, very much distressed on learning of the 
misfortunes that were to befall the priuee. 

Nearly twelve years after this all that 
Veuiai had foretold came to pass, for the good 
Riij.i died and his Raid followed him soon 
after, leaving the poor boy an orphan under 
the care of an uncle, who soon usurped the 
throne for himself, and elisely confined his 
nephew in a castle. The thieves, whose sjm- 
ji.itliies the jiriuce had enlisted almost from 
his birtli, aud who were following his fortunes 
all the while, befriended him at this juncture, 
found means to get him outside the prison 
walls, and hid him in a jungle. Knowing, 
however, that the boy was foredoomed to live 
on small game they were determined to battle 
his destiny at least in that particular : so they 
provided him with a bow and arrows and set 
bim to hunt in the jungle. The rabbits, deer, 
aud so ou, as if aware that he was to get his 
living out of them, niarehcd past him and 
almost threw themselves in his way, but the 
thieves would, by no means, permit him to 
shoot them : as soon, however, us an elephant or 
such other big' game came in sigdit, they bade 
him discharge bis arrows at tliem. As the forest 
was full of elepbaiits, rhinoceroses, and the like 

on the foreheiulon aa-[iioion« oco.isions near the baby'c 
craUle. They however, ,lo nut expect to .-ee any writing 
on the paper. i)Ut are content to believe that the child'!* 
de-tmy has been determined durine the nieht. 

- A red powder u=ed tor m.trking the forehead on 
; ausjncious occasions such as Birthdays, AVeddings, Ac. 
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the young prince ninnaged to bag one of these 
hnge creatures almost every ilay, and the sale 
of their hides and tasks realised large sums of 
money. 

In this way the thieves succeeded in baffling 
the destiny of the boy in one le^Jleet, because 


by putting him in the way of killing large 
game they started him fairly in life as a 
merchant in ivorv anti skin.s, and tlius saved 
him from the privations he would otherwise 
have siift'ered by being doomed to live on small 
g.ime only. 


ilUDYAXUR PLATE.'; OF SAKA 201 
OF THE SANA KIXG M.VLL ADE YA-XANDIYARMAX. 


BY LEWIS EICE, C.I.E . JI.E.A.S. 


This grant consists of five copper-plates. 8b 
inches by 21, strung on a metal ring, uncut, 
which is secured by a metal seal, Ij inches in 
diameter, bearing in relief the image of the bnll 
recumbent, Xandi, w-ith the snn and moon 
above. The outer side of tlie first plate 
and both sides of the last plate arc blank; 
but there are trace.? of an inscription on tlie 
former, which has been efiaeed. From so much 
as appears, it is evidently the beginning of a 
Oauga inscription, containing the u.-iial phrase.', 
as in the Hosur and X.igamangala ])Iates, 
down to Harivarman. The phitcs belong to a 
resident of Jludyanfir (tlie Mmliyanur of 
line 28) in the IMulbAgal Taluk, i of the Kolar 
District in llaisur, ami were found a few years 
ago in the court-yard of his house by some 
boys who were dig’gm" about in play. 

It proves to bo the charter of a gift of 
the village of Muiliyanur or in its Stin-krit form 
Chu(lagrama, to twenty-five Brahmans, 
made by the B a n a king T a d h u v a 1 1 a h ha- 
il a 1 1 a d e v a-X a n d i V a r m- a n, in the Saka 
year 2G1 (A, D. 339-40), the twenty-third of his 
own reign, while ho was staying at A v a n i. 
The language is Sanskrit throughoitt, very full 
of mistakes : the characters are Purvada-Halc- 
Kannada. There is a cou.stant insertion, un- 
necessarily, of viaarija before the initial p of a 
following word, a jiraetice which seems pretty 
general in old inscriptions in this character. 

The opening lines are in praise of Siva. 
Then follow praises of Vi'hnu, with the view 
of introducing him in li!-, emn.ccti' -n n ith 
Baliiu the Vamana or dwarf inc.anation ; 
hat some of the a-criptioii^ are such a^ hclong 
only to 8iva. From Olah.ibali or the great 


Bali, the lord of the Dauavas, was de.scendfcd 
a promoter of his race, the king X a n di- 
va r in an. His son, V i j a y a d i t y a-D e v a, 
ne.vt succeeded to tbe kingdom, and in turn 
was followed by Ids own son. a g-lory to 
the B a D a race, Sri-Tadliuvallahh'>- 
M a 1 1 a d e V a-X a. n d i v a r m a n, the donor of 
the grant. He is described as the ruler over a 
seven and a half lakh eotintry containing twelve 
thousjind villages, situated in the Andhra 
lunnd'.il't or Telngn country. One of the ascrip- 
tions in lu’s praise, being a complimentary refer- 
ence to Buddha, strikes me as most nnusnal in 
a Br.lliman grant. It says of the king (lino 15) 
tliat “ in Gompas.sion for all Living thing.? in the 
three worlds he was like Ihtdhi.'attva,’’ going 
on to compare him in other cptalities with 
\ irabhadra, Maheudra, and KArttikeya. 

At the end, the carpenter (ffashtri) Xandi- 
varniAchAryya states, in the first p,erson, that he 
inscribes tlic grant by order of Y'adhuvallahha- 
Halla. Tlie king, calling himself Vadhu- 
vallubha-bhupati, also- in the first person, con- 
firm.? the grant fjs long as the snn and moon 
e-ndurc. Tli-o Snrvajira'lltutia, or general 
minister, the Dawluilhipn Y aivasv,ata, then 
recoi-ds that he ha.s carried out the order. 
The inscription closes with the two words 
vyu'lhaiiaiti ^lU^'yn)A, the meaning of which is 
not apparent, though the latter seems to refer 
to the writing. 

Of the professed date of thi.s inscription, I 
express no opinion. It is left to the judgment 
of those who feel able to pronomice upon it.‘ 

But as regards tlie otlicr content,? of the 
grant, we are not without information to guide 
u.s. From tlio iiiscriptioiLs tormerly published 


It --iLnul-l not he that th * irrant 

e2.b':t.'i fiom the hr-t vLito couid'S ' h‘v.-n to Haiivarman, 
wlio'-o I'Li.idU i- a—igii' '! to >uka Ih'J to — ^But 'DC 

'j.'if-'. Aol. Vin. p — Aud, lup.iu^’ no'v 'set-ii the 


l.respi.t pUtos, I con-ia.-r that this o-rant is cei-t.iinH 
s-pi\ricm=.at .any r.ite so t.ar a- the ilitc i- r-oncHrnp.l The 
ehar.u-t.irs are rousthy, of Tniu-h th.i -ame type a- thoeo 
of tlie JlerUra act ^ aeainanyala plate=,— J F. F " 
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by me* which fir.st brought the B ana kings to 
light, it was found that they claimed to be of 
the Alahabalior ilahitvali race, and weobtaijied 
the names of B a n a- V i d y a d h a r a or 
Vikramaditya, and Praljbu-Aleru. The grants 
published bt’ Air. Foulkes^ added con.sidei-ably 
to our knowledge by giring us the following 
genealogy, with certain historical references : — 
Bali. 

J 

Bana. 

I ^ 

Bana AJIiiraJa, 

followed by many kings. Then 
Jaya Xandivarman, ruling 

territory to the west of the Audhi-a country. 

I 

Vijayaditva. 

I 

Sri-Malladeva, Jagadckaraalla. 

Bana-A"idyadhara. 

L 

Prabhu-Aleru-Ddva. 

A'ikraiuaditva. 

I 

Vijayaditva, Pukkala-vippuva-gamla. 

I \ _ 

A'ikramadl rya, Yi jayabalui. 

Then the Chbla king Yira->7irayana 
suddenly uprooted the B.iiias ; but 
they were restored eventnally by 
the Gahga king Kesari or 
Prithivipati, in the person of 
llasti-AIalla. 

The present grant, so far as it goes, con- 
firms this pedigree, and is made by the king 
here called S r i-AI a 1 1 a d c v a, Jagadekanialla, 
the father of Bana-Audyadhara. If, as seems 
probable, the Gahga king who restored the 
Balias, was the predecessor of S r i-P u r u s h a 
who began to reign S.ika 649 (A D. 727-28), 
or tliat king himself, this would give us a date 
to which the overthrow of the original line 
must have been some time anterior. And to 
arrive at the reign in which our grant was 
issued, we have to reckon back six generations 
beyond that event. We also know that the 

‘ Mils. In--, p. : Ot, Intro, p. xhx ; <itite. Vol. X p. 36. 

^ Salem Maiinalt Vol. II. Xpp. p. 3611: aJito, I ol. XII. 
pp. 6 and 18". 

• ante, Vol. XIII. p. 190, note 10. 


Pallavas were iu po.s.ses.siaii of Kafichi and 
Alah.ibalipura early in the 7th century A.D , 
and that both they and the Alahamallas or 
Alahabalis suffered defeat at the hand of the 
Ch.alukyas in the second half of that centuiy. 

That the Bana king.s continued to flouri.sh 
in the east of Jlaisur subsequent to their re- 
storation, there i.s abundant evidence in inscrip- 
tions. From one at Alanigatfca-Gollahalli, we 
find a B.'inarasa ruling in Saka 821 (.A.D. 899- 
900) ; and from a fine stone at Kendatti- 
Aladivaia, we learn that he was contemporary 
with the Gaiiga king Xitimarga and with 
Xolamb.'idhiraja. The latter, from inscriptions 
at Bctmaiigala, was ruling in Saka 826 (A.D. 
904-.3) Of Xitimarga I have obtained many 
inscrijition.s. He was ruling in Saka 831 (A.D. 
909-10), and biire the titles Kohgani-A'arma, 
Dharma-mahailhiraja, Satyavakya, Racharnalla 
and Permanadigaj. 

Tlie BAnas are met with down to a late 
jieriod. For, my conjecture* that the inscrip- 
tions at Srivilliputtur iu Tinuivelly of A.D. 
1453 and 1470 heloiiged to them, proved to 
be correct, as ascertained by Air. Sewell at the 
time. Two kings of thi.s family, .styling them- 
selves AltiliAvali- Yana (for B.ina) A'Uiirdja, thus 
seem to have got possession of the Pandya 
throne in the latter half of the loth century.'^ 

To retui'ii to our grant. The refei'ence to 
the Xandi hill and the PAl.ir, at the commence- 
ment, i.s interesting. The PAlAr throughout its 
course, as formerly pointed out by me,° would 
seem to be ideutitied with the AlahAvali or 
B.'iua line, from its source in Xandidurga to 
its mouth uear the celebrated Alahabalipura. 
Among the title.s of the restored dynasty were 
*• lord of Xandi” and “ having the crest of a 
hull. " and here we have Xandi on the seal of the 
original line. Also, if I am not mistaken, the 
small coins sometimes picked up at Alahabali- 
pura, have a Xandi on them. 

The village of A v a n i, from which the grant 
was issued, is a celebrated place. It is said to 
be A V a n t i k a k s h c t r a, one of the ten 
places of greate.st sanctity in India. Here 
AYilmiki, it is stated, had a hermitage : here 
Rama encamped on his return from the 
expedition against LaiikA : hither .Sita repaired 

“ See Nelson’s Mmlnra Manual, Part III. p. 63; 
Sewell's Maitras Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 223. 

“ ante, Vol. X. p. 38. 
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T.vlieu put away by bim, and liere gave birth 
t.i Lcr twill .son.s Kn»a and Lava, who were 
broug-ht up by Yalmiki. It i.s now the seat 
lit a (tii.i'ii of the SmSrta .sect, and coutain.s an 
interesting group of larg'e teiujdes dedicated 
respectively to EAma, Laksbmana, Bharata, 
t'atruglma, and Viili-Sngriva. from inscrijj- 
tions it would appear that they were orig-inally 
erected about Saka 85p (A.D. 'A2e-‘2'd.) 

Hod a 1 i. which gives its name to the di.strict 
in which Hudyanhr was situated at the time 
of the grant, is still so called. The boundary 
villages mentioned ai-e easily identitied. Utta- j 
grama is Uttanur ; Knladipa is tho village ^ 
now cfdled Kolade vi ; Kottamaiigala and Kolat- | 
ttir still bear the same names. Kanakadviira- i 
jnirvata is tho only place that i.s donlitfiil ; | 
the name is probably a translation of some 
Vernacular name like Sonuabagdu. 

Tex 

Tint 1 


It remains to say a word with reference to 
the Brahman.s to whom the grant was made. 
Of the four named, it will be seen that three, 
after their i/dtras have been given, are describ- 
ed as giunanija-cha rarm. Of this I have been 
miable to obtain any explanation, though we 
have a sect of DrAvitht Brahmans called Bri- 
hachcharana. The stoty is that Agastya had 
been engiiged for the performance of a great 
sacrifice l.iy a PAndya king, who sent invitations 
to Braliman.s in distant pJace.s to attend. Those 
who ivccived the notice early, came away at 
once, but those who got it later and had farther 
to come, did not arrive till the ceremonies had 
begun. From this ciix-nmstance the former got 
the name of briluit-charana. the ‘ big striders’ 
or ‘ fa.st walkers’! Similarly the others may 
have been distinguished ns, fdiadaija-charaua or 
‘ ordinary w alkers 

t.’ 


1 Orii namah Sivayai'h) | Nandy-akhva-Nilldtkata-kuta-pitha-.JIandakiiu-varinidlnT 

dhdhareaa hi Devendra-bTindaraka-vaudaniya(h)-pa- 

2 daravindye’ jayati praiiamyah i[ Svasty astu bhu-bhudharadhlsa-tanayaliiigya- 

va k.slia-sthalah sinisv-amrita-’' 

0 bliu-chaiidra-tni.iriud dayaya bhuvah sak.ila-blmvana-prasatlanF‘'bliuta-ya.sasu bhasii- 
ra f i u i - 1 a ra ii ga- 1 a ra la- 

4- iala-j:ilcidhl-sthit.pi.i')-bhnj.ihga-kiyana-.Niyiiiah Kamalanubhnsya Tikrama-trayarambha- 
Idbha-praksharita-kara-cha- 

6 ruua-sardja-!af:ch;uia!ukiinaika-!jccubhuta-daua-vibhavasya maha- Buli-namadh6va(hj -Da- 
na veudrasya vathsa- 

6 savridlidlii“ - kai'caddbanafh)‘’kritayacharana-labdha-sukntbpaniyata-dvija - vara - ghusliya- 

iiMUa-panyaha-ghusha-ni- 

r rale Ihu'ii-dnritari'rj balavad-ibhauga-daktlia*“ vijrimbham.iaa-turanga-nata-niru- 
(Ui'.LiJIiikiin-^vakra-.-'ainyah sa- 

8 masta-naieudra-ldka-vaudyamauah prat 'ipa(h)-prabbutvathavi-vaksha[hj kshonidha- 
reuiriyata-b.'diu-daudes*’ chaude.ia-nirjja- 

P/a‘e; First 

2 ta-kur.'ilt-kliadga!i kcyiira-hara-dyuti-rajitaiigah kiri^-haripltha-labdha^* sa-Xandi- 
\ armma^’ dhrita-raja-dharnjn.ua- 

lo h tarah ta'yottama-.suuirs .siirm]mad-bhanu-mayukba-jala-^®pr6tphulla-pamkc'Yttjha- 

saniubhiisyah yiraniinaki-if(a)-kshani- 

1 L ya-‘''mauli-m d,i-nishrislitti-"''pr.tbhii-maniiala-pada-pithah namna VijayaJitya-devo nija- 
bliii ]a-b<ila-viln- 

12 pta-durvv.ira-viviilha-vairi-\ibhavah sa-jala-jaladliara-thana-“*gamblura-galakrita-gharjja- 

nil)hipurita-dig'-a- 

L'.tt'.T- wliu’li are ro-liin-Iant. uru j'Ut in onhnary 
bripk-‘t-, ari l iftt-'r- -iipDhu'i. in -'(mr.- I 

■* Icfail p i' ' ' Ml/ •. 'K'-atl'/.;/ 'f>l, \ 

K' t'i Kua-l i i-I-lhi. 

r uiba.i,a. Ktrai i/ au/i. 


?rnr>ithijrihjhik:'tn. 
Ituad j. 

RyrjLdj'‘’io 
lieuU nisrUhf'a. 


Head dani’a', 
Read V'lr/nind, 
r ksh ittriya. 
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13 ntai‘a!a[l.i] naga-khadgas ckatula rana-rana\-amiina-iiipatita(li)-pi'akaraiia-janita-vrana- 

ganabliarana-vapnsha vi- 

14 rajamanah kritavan iulhi;^r;'i]jTaTn asit tasya tadrisah srimat-Brina-vaihsa-kamala- 

kara-prab 6 dhana-jinakarasya'“’ 

1.5 sunbs tribburana-madbya-varttmaiii piAninam pararaa-karanakathaya” Budbisatvopa- 
manasya virataya 

Second Plate j Second Side, 


16 Hara-hita-YJrabhadra-sannibbasya raj [yjadliaradaya Mabeudrupamanasya ruukliA- 

pbala^ ‘-se v-i[ta] taya vArira- 

17 si-sadribasya MAm-pratinidhy-fikAcbal-aisvaryj-At KArttikAyanukarinab pratidinam 

UniA-uirupita-pramo- 

18 da-betub [ apicba^^ yadby Ava paryyAbhavanti dvisbantAh iva gajab kiudbv’a"" 

siiiibasya sakt3’A babii-prodgliAta- 

19 kbadgadbruta’^-pavaiia bribas^^-cbaiida-gbatena yas\'a sr 6 iu-bbAralasatvas“®-cbalita-gati- 

mano-barinarii va- 

20 dhuiiam"^ yasmin lagnAni(s) chetasy amala-kuvalayAksbmi iiaivA(b)pa}'Anti_i|] 

tas^'a tAdrisa,s\'a visvambbarA-va- 

‘21 laTabbaranadirgba-bubor abarabar-anivardbdbamAna-sakti-trayasj'a A ndbra-mandale 
dvAdasa-saba- 

22 sra-grAuia-sarapAdita-saptArdlulba-lakslia-visbayAdhipater uparimita-cbAtar-asrama-vyava- 

stbAcbarana-k.'irana-Sri-Va 

23 dhiirallabha--Malladova-Xandi\-armmena"‘ Avam-a-pui-e stbitvA eka-shasfy-uttara- 

dvaya-bate JjukAbdah^* pravardbdbaruA- 

Third Plate; First Side. 


24 


•20 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


iiAtinanab tra^'o-viiiibati-varttamAna-Vijaiubi-samvatsaiv KArttikasakla-pakslie tra\’o- 
dasrAih SumavAre A- 

svinvaiii uak^batre(ti) BbaradvAja-gotra-sAm inya-cbaratia-srl-Iladra-Bbatta-sarmimia- 
Kausika-gbtra-Trilocbana-Bba- 

tta-sarmmaua Kaunilalya-gbti'a(h)-!j'imAuya-cbarana-Tnvikrama-Bha‘la-sarmmanA KAi- 

yapa-gutra-sAiuAiyva-cbaraua-NAt'A- 

vana-Bhatta-saniiu][an]A cba saliA nAnA-gOtribbyob” paneba-viiibati-viprAbb^-as tat 
pAda-prAksliAlanrim kritvA Ho- 

dali-visbat-A Mailiyanur-nuAma-grAiuaih luIaka-dhArA-purvvaih luayA dattarii | asya 
grainaHva simuL'bt'ato 

purvvAvAn disi Kuladipasva saniij)A kanibbthA\-Ama-tafcAka.sya si'tu[h] tatra daksbinA 
arnna-stbale pabcbinia(ii)-plavaiii tatna 

dak.sbine" asosbya-silA-sthala-v.Api-variih'* tatra purvvath Kaladipai-julAgrab-sririgam 
tatra daksbinA Kana- 

kadvAra-parvvatasva sainipe kabja-saila[li] tatra pasrbimu Bairamaiigala-tataka- 
jalAgrasjottare 

Third Plate; Second Side. 

kubja-.sailAgraiOsbva^'^'jiAsbA na- vapt tatia itascbimo pascbitiia(b)-playa-sarit-pranianona 
rijva-gata-pascbimc kubja-sai- 

la-dvaya daksbino avata-nivatasya pasebim-Otta-grAniast'a Kottamangala.sya trikufa- 
bribat-pAsbAiui-paiiikti-iua- 


-- Read Read k'lrv.'ikataj'’. [ 

** Read iiiu'r.t'ii _ i 

Here follows a 4jka in Sragdliai-.t in'dre, full of mis- I 

Jie^d g ’j'ih kruddJiit^ Jxt.xd kha'-yddhrut-J. ! 


« Eoa.i hr^hit. 

Sul'-JtitutG s't nd'^rtndrii. 
Eea.I 

Hoad '.a/U/ii. 


Road bh'^r^i las-.it i 't. 
Read rarmman.t. 
Rt-ad gntn^hhy / h. 

Read ji. 
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34 (Iliya h] daksliiua(h)-pLivarii-atlialat6ttare svalpa-krislina-pasliana-pariiktis saliitottara- 
plava-.sarit-saiigama-.'jya- 

3.) Ipa-nadi-tata .sila-.sthalam tatra m'lrutje Utta-grama-malii-tatakasya pratimukhe 
jala-samipe si- 

3ii la-sthala-paihkti;^li] asya jalagrasyottarasanna-bHnna-svalpa-Ma-stlialath tatottave 
purvva-plaCvaj-sarit tatotta- 

37 re lirihat-paslama-parnkti-pa^ekima-plava-sarit-mulam tatra(h) pasliana-pamktyottare 

brihat-jiasliana-tati'ittare Utta- 

38 gramasya Kolattur-iinama-graaiasya trikuta-kanislitaiaa-tataka-jalaaaye balackandra- 

kara-avatah 

F")irth Plate; First Side. 


39 tatra purvvfJttare pa4cliima(h)-plava-sarit-sahit6ttarasanna-bribat-pasbaQam tatra 

purwaiii ambii-plarasyottaro 

40 tatra purvvath kanislita-tataka-saliitam tatra purvyaih Kolattur-nnama-gramao'neya- 

siuiasya Kiilarlipasya 

41 trikuta-sailasthalam tatra dakshine aruna-stliale stbapita-pasbanam tatra dakshine 

KulaJlpasya sa- 

4'1 mipe kaiii'jhtavamis-setottara sunavaleya samaptab j bhumim yah pratigrihyeti”® 
yacli chu"' bhiuuim pra- 

43 yachchati ubhaa taa puaya-karmmanau niyata(h)-svarggagiiminau [ bhunai-diinaTi®® tu 


44 

yat punyath na bhutiT’ na 
ti yasyeva h,ii'auan-nai('r)tvat r) 

bhavisbya- 
na bhiito na 

bhavishyati | 

bahabbir 

vvasuda 

45 

dattii rajabliis Sakaiajibhih*° 
sya yada bliuiuih tasya t.xsya 

yasya ya- 

tada phalam | 

1 svadattath 

paradattaih 

va yo 


liareti vasuiidliara[m] shashtirii 

var.sharii sa- 




F<jitrtJi Plate ; Seeoiid Side. 


46 hasraiii vi.shklyiih jayate kriinih ] hiranyam. ekam gam ekam bbumyam apy ekam 

aihkuvam harau iiarakam a- 

47 paoti y'lvad A-bhuta-sam[>l.i\-am | na vi^him visham ity ahu[h] brahmasvaih 

vi^ham uchyatC yi'hain ek.ikinah“ liauti bra- 

48 htat.svaih pittra-piatrakara ■, br.ihmisvam pranayad bhuktaiii dahaty a-saptamarh 

kularii tatevasohauryya'krupi'na dalia- 

40 ty a-ehanlra-iarakaiii [ vikr.tiujiyx ta bbaktria'Um] daia-purvva'a] dasaparau lolia- 
churmia-ima 

•50 churuna-,*’ cha visham v5'-‘ jaraye n] narah | Vadhuvallabha-Mallasya vachane- 
naiva ia-anarn tva'hta Xiiandi-varinm.ieharyya daaasyiisya 

51 likharay abaiii ] Yavat .sOiiia-sahasraih,a tavat tishtati''’ sasvatah Chuda-*'* 

grainam prada.syaiiii Yadliii- 

52 vallabhabhiipatl‘h“ I Itthaih kritaih sarvvapradhanara Yaiva.svata-daud.idhij)ena 'j 

Vyidliaiiam'' ulh'gaih 


T II .IN ST. vriov. 

Oni 1 Obeisani.e to Siva ! He. the ocean to 
it'Vf) the waters of the ^Mand'ikiiii 
who.;e throne (or source) is on the lofty peak 
of the mountain called Xandl,'’ lord of the 


3 ’ - pr^’^'d •( 11 nUi . 

3^ R.M'I -in. 'i. 

U'M'l I'll r ''hi'}) i h . 
*3 R.mJ f it \ ' ■'•h 1} 

“ Kt-a.l ' R 
Kca‘l i'k'Vi. 


Rod*! v'l ' I ' ha . 
Ruad f>}, ' f f/i’, 

K'M'1 ' h 'irn I ) 
Read tt.'h‘h fti 


earth, hi.s Intus-feot worthy of worship from 
Dcveiulra and the gods, triumphs, the adored ' 
(L. 2.)— Be it well ! HLs breast embraced 
by the (.laughter of the bearer up of the moan 
tains of the earth.*’ bearer on his head of the 


cn.l 1, not ui.r.ir..ut. ' ’ "''”■'1^ at the 

of the samJ‘ '/roZ 

onn,t.r~tooa to mean Pdrrati, the consort 
of .iva. the ,tateinent -ecii. ini.rppUed to Vi.h.r 
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nectar-producing moon,'” source of merer, his 
glory illuminating all worlds, reposing on his 
conch the serpent in an ocean whose waters are 
flowing in shining waves, was Kamalanabha 
(Vishnu) ; — on whose starting to take the three 
strides, manifesting desire with the signs of 
hands and feet, was established the fame, as the 
only giver of gifts in the world, of the great 
Bali, lord of the Danavas ; — the cause of the 
increase of whose race, freed from the enemy 
of sin through the sound of the blessings 
chanted by great Brahmans possessed of all 
merit acquired in the constant exercise of holy 
rites, having a force composed of mighty ele- 
phants, his terrible army led by commanders 
the prancing of whose restive chargers stopped 
the motion of the earth, worthy of reverence 
from all the kings in the world, his breast the 
abode of valour and government, the rod of 
his arm as long as the world-bearer (Adisc.sha), 
his dreadful sword unconquered by the most 
powerful kings, his body glittering with the 
radiance of garlands and epaulettes, liaviTig 
obtained the crown and the throne, was 
N andivarman, the upholder of royal 
virtues. 

(L. 10.) — After him, his excellent sou, wliosc 
face was like a lotus opening to the light of 
the rays of the morning sun, his foot.stool 
illuminated with the radiance caused by the | 
crowns and garlands of prostrate kings, by j 
name Vi j ay a dit y a-D e va, po.sscssed of I 
many kinds of wealth won from his enemies by | 
the strength of his own arm, filling all quarters ' 
with the shouts from his deep throat re.-em- ! 
bling thunder from the storm-clouds, having 
a serpent-liko sword, his body glorious nith 
groa 2 ts of wounds from the stroke of warlike 
weapons in the moving fight, having governed | 
the kingdom - ' 

(L. 14.) — There was, in like manner — a .snn ) 
in awakening the lotus-lake of the B a n a race — ! 
his sou, who in compassion for all living things in j 
the three worlds was like Bodhisattva, in valonr 
the equal of Virabhadra beloved of Hara, in 
protecting the kingdom like Jlahendra, in ; 
2 >ossession of pearls the equal of the ocean, in ' 

“ Like the foregoing, this is descriptive of Siva and 
not of Ti'hnn. 

Praihu-, mantra-, and 


having a (mount) Mern of unique immovable 
wealth re.sembling K:irttikeya. daily the cause 
of manife.st joy to Unui; as elcj)hants tremble 
at the might of a raging lion so were bis 
enemies ov'ercome in battle by tlie wind of tbc 
strokes of the sword nj)lifted in bis band : the 
bright lotus-eyes of women, fascinating in tlu ii- 
gait from the weight of tboir loins, bein 
attracted to him could not be taken o 
again. 

(L. 20.) — By him, being such a one, liis long 
arms an ornament to the circle of the earth, 
daily adding to the three kiiuks of power, 
rnler of a seven and a half lakh country con- 
taining twelve thousand villagc.s, in the 
Andhra hiandala, cause of contincied prrs- 
perity to the fonr castes,— (c//.) by Sri-Va- 
d h u V a 1 1 a 1) h a- M a 1 1 a d 6 v a - N a n d iv a r- 
m a n, being' in the town of A v a ii i, in the 
Suka year two hundred incna.sed by .'-ixty-oi c. 
the twenty-third of his own leign being eui reel, 
in the Vijambi satiti‘att-<irn, on the thirteenti 
(ihn/) of the dark fortnight of Kiiittika, oti 
Monday, under the constellation (leminl, to 
Srl-Riidra-bliaffa-sarmnn of the Bliaradv;\ui 
jafi'a and siimuni/ii-cLarana, to Ti ilucliana,- 
bhaita-sarman of the Kauhka to Tti- 

vikrama-bliatta-.itrni.‘in of the Kiuiiididv a (^/f i 
ij-'/ra and fth.ina'/reri/u/v/tv.', to Nai'ilvaua-Lliart!.- 
.sarnian of the KVyajva and 

ami ireludinc them to t\vcntv-fi\'' 
Brahmans of various having wuslnd t},( ir 

feet, the village named u (] i y a n li r in thf' 
H o d a i i rh/otyrt, is, with pouring of watu, 
by me given. 

(L. 2h.) — The honndaries of that villng-e arc 
(7o /v) stated: — (here billow the lioniKlarics ir 
great detail, and then vaiiuu.s inipreeaforv 
vcrscs) . 

(L. t’O .) — By order of Vadhuvallabha-Maila. 

I, the earjienter Nandivarraacharv;', insrr.ln 
the ehaiter of this grant. As long a.^- rnoi,;. 
and sun euduro, for so long in perpeluitv . ! 
king T a d h fi vail ;i b b a. rnako a gift of 
C h it (1 a-g r a 111 a.'^ Thus was it doiio bv ll.e 
pt'irinji'ril'.und. the IiiDflciJl qa X'aiv asv:;t;. 
The grant is wiilten {'r) ' 

Tiii:. is tliu into iCai’.-knt nl Mn'Iyaiitr 

-- Vtja-thanam rr/i.'cae'i the tjicaiiir.p' is not .appan at 
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Has’, — Mamisli, monisli, mush, (Eng.); manus, 
(Span. Gip.) ; manhsh (dim.) manushoro, 
(,Tch.) ; nere, meni (As. Tch.) ; manhsh, 
(Psp. M., II. 8) ; gazho, gazhU, manhsh, 
rom, (dim.) romuru, i^JI.) ; mere, mursh, 
^ 11 . 8 ) 

M.ane, — K oama, (M.) 

M.aN'gll-wcrzll, — D ip, (As. Tch.) 

AlAyGER, — Aslia, pakhni, (Tch.) 

M.angt, — G helalo, gheralo, (Tch.) 

M-vxtle, — U rydibo, i,Tch.); mautao, (il.) ; plash- 
ohos, Al- 

2-1 .ANY, — Azom, '^Tch.’'i 
Maple, — P altinu, ^M.l 

Make, — G rasni, gi-asnakkur, ^Eng.) ; grastni, gras- 
ui, graui, ^Tch.); grastni, (Psp. M.) ; 
grazui, yCpa, (M.) 

M.ar tor.aji, — K hribnos, ^Tch.) 

.Mark. — M odilha, (M.) 

M.veket, — F oros, (Tch., Psp. M.l 
!M.ap,r[.age, — R omipeu, (Eng.); biav, i,Tch.); bi^T, 
piav, iPsp. M.'; nhnta, ;,M.) 
Maeri.aoe-guest, — N uiitash, i,M.) 

M.areied, — R omuiado, romm’d. ^Eiig.) 

.Map.ried, to be, — Kununisard’ovava, (51.) 
Maeuy, to, — Paudrovava, ,Toh ) ; onsorisard’o- 
vilva, eusurisaV'.ri^Yava, kununiava, kuuu- 
nisariiva. me.-;: i^ard’ovilva, ^51 ) 
.tFCElL-FLOWEE,— Thfa, ^51 ) 

.’fAsr.— Bci'O-rukh, . Eag ; ;ikiali)ui, (Tch ) 

51 .R. — Domuu. me^lit.jro. luAhteru, rar, niju, 

51 ray, M. S, 

5iA: .i-K, — see Pus 


TIelost, water, — Shhfti, (As. Tch.) 

5Ielt, to, — Bilava, (Tch , 51. 7) 

5Ielted, to be, — Bilaniovava, (Tch.) 

5Iextion, to, — Pomeniava, pomenisarava, ;^5I ) 
5Ierch.ant, — NeguctoiTi, neguctori, negucitur, 
(51.) 

5Ieechan-dise, — Kiriye, (51 ) 

AIiddat, — 51ezmeri, mesmeri, myazo, myaza, 
myadza, (51.); mismiris, (M. 8 
5Iiddle, — 5Iashkaral, (51.) 

5IIDDLE, in the, — Maskare, (51 8) 

5Iidmght, — Tekpash aratt, (Tch.) 

5IiDwirE, — Mormusti, (Eng.) ; mami, (M 8) 
Mile, — 5Iea, (pi.) millior, (Eng.) ; mil’a, posht, 
(51.) 

51ile-stone, — 51ea-bar, (Eng.) 

5Iilk,— Tud, (Eng); tut, (Tch.); tut, sut, iPsp 
51.1; kir, pir, (As. Tch.) ; thud, (51., 51.8) 
5Iilk, to,— Doshava, pishava, (Tch); dushava, 
(51 ) ; doshava, (51. 7) 

5Iilk, sour,— Yoghilrt, ^’ch.); mast, (As. Tch.) 
5Iilk.maid,— Tudlogueri, (Eng.) 

5IILKMAN,— Tuduskoro, (Tch.) 

5Iilkt,— Tudalo, (Tch.) 

5Iill,— Poggra-mengri, ;Eng ) ; vasiav, i^Tch., Psp. 

51): asau, (51.); asyav, .51 7i 
5Iiller, — '.Varo-mescro, pauno-meugro, (Eng.) 

V.. ’laveskoro, .^I’ch.); morari, morar, .51.) 
5Iillet, — Kurmi, ^Teh.) 

5Iill-stoye, — Rozhniea, (51 } 
alixARET,— Bashavdi, .Tch ) 

5Iixd,— Zi. ;Eng.) ; minte, ;5I.') 

5Iixe. ,_sub.i, — Ogna, (51.) 


5! AT7RLS.S. — Kozakiis, Tch 
51. A', m.nith of , — 5Iay. ;5I ' 

5Ii . * . dative;, — Amanle, ,,Eng 1 
51 E, , -icc , — 5Ian, /Tch. ) ; man. ma. (51 t 
5[eADOW, — LivadO, livardo. '/Tch.'!, mal, malo, 
main, povaiia .51 , ■ 

aIea.ore. — K hhlu, sannC, ..Tch 1 ; kishlo, i5I. 71 
aU.al. u funeral, — Prazniko. 51 , 

Meal. — eoe Flour 
5Ii.aN. adj b — Prost, (51 ’ 

5rLASURE, — 5Iodisin, 'Eng. . in-’.silra, ! 51 ) 

5i. asuhc. to, — 5Icsurisarava, 51 
51. .AC, — 5Ia3, Tch, Psp .51..; masi. A- Tch 1 ; 
mas, '. 51 

.Mr.Dl.ATOn . — 5Iizhle,ehi' mizhloclud. mizhlocht, 

51. 

M;r.TTATr, to. — T’it'uiva, 51 

5I.i<i,-inl. — D rab, drav. Eng.'. .)3''jr. .A= Tch', 
doit-uiTa. 51) 

d '7 7. ,rs oTKLu. ».o, — .51 il.i i' jvl va. 51 


; 51 IXT.,— 51 iro, miri, ..Eng); mo, mmru, '.Teh |. 

moki. (As. Tch.) 

I 5Iixi3Ter,— 5Iinistru, (51.) 

j 5IIRROE,— Dikliardb, gledulo, yali, (Tch.l, avuii 
' (.As Tch.l 

. 5IiscARRy, to,— 5I;lrghiovava, (Tch.J ; siiU'iava 
' shuvava, (51.) 

5Ii3£r, — 55'on' ar-kamming musii, i Eng, ; 
i 5 Ii3erable,— C hungalu, jungalO, zuugald, Iji-bakli- 
tiakoro. Toh.) ; ehuu'g.ilu, p.;j,, M , 
5 Iisi'ijktu,ve, - Ohiu'T.'tr, e'.iung.''ir ',Tc 
' 5bjCK, to, — Prasava, ^I'ch , 51. 8 
5 IuCKLd, to l>e ' Pra^aiiioi ;iv,' . T.c!; 


5Ior)LaTr. — Laj, 

Hell, lajaihe, Te 

Li. : 

pack: 

1. 


Gip.) ; L 

d. ..5l- 7 



5Iole.- 

-Povu-guero, E.i.; ■; k"r 

l:e 

rtuu.-,' 

^ Toll’ 

510XDAT, — Lnvd 

: luy, 51 




.iX ■ J ^ L i , 

— Luv, j. 

,Eag. . . iove. 1 l; 

Ip. ' 

Iim. 

riiporu. 


.Tch 'i ; 1 

.’i-p, ;As. Tch'., 

lov 

0, P. 

3p. aM. ; 


love, lev 

1 . pardle. zhelta. 

51 

; loV', 

M 8' 
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Monet, of or belonging to, — Eupeskoro, loven- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Monet-changeh, — LuTvo-mengro, (Eng.) 

Monk, — K elilgeru, (M.) 

Monkey, — Maimdna, (Tcb.) 

Month, — Masek, (Tcb.); masak, (As. Tcb.); ebon, 
masek, (Psp. M.) ; sbon, sbfln, shun, (M.) ; 
masek, (M. 8') 

Moon, — Dude, chiln, (Eng.) ; biv, cbemnt, (Hun. 

(Gip.); ebon, Psp. M.^ ; ebon, cbombt, 
;Tcb ) ; sbon, sbuu, (M.); cbomut, ebon, 
(M. 7) 

.Moee, — K omi, yerroder, buroder, (Eng ) ; po, 
vTeb ) 

Moetae, a, — HavSni, (As. Tcb.) 

Mothee, — D aya, dieya, die, mam, (Eng,); daia, 
die, (Rus Gip ) ; dai, de, i.Psp. M.i; dai, 
dei, (dim ) daion, dale, dole, i,Tcb.) ; dado, 
(As. Tob.) ; da, mayka, matka, mesa, (M.) ; 
day. (M. 7) 

Mothbr-in-l.tw, — M amicboli, sasbili, (dim.) 

sashioid, sbasbbi, sasbi, sbasbuiori, (Tcb.) ; 
sbasdi, sbasbCli, ^Psp. M ); sa.soi, sasut.i M.) 
•Mou.vt, to, — Ugliava, ukliava, (Tcb ) ; ukliava, 
iPsp. M.) 

Mountain, — Tul, (As. Tcb); mozbila, muzbila, 
play, I M ) 

Mounted,— Uklisto, (Tob.) 

Mouenful,— Tugno, tug, ^Eng.) 

Mouenino, — Lipima, (Tob.) 

Mofst , — Musso, musbu, miissos, Tcb.) ; misbilkos, 
musbo, P.sp. JI.); sbuivku. sburik, sbo- 
areku, ^M.) 

Mousr.iCHL. — Sbosliano, ^Tob ) 

.Mouth,— M ui, (abl.) muyal, (Tcb., Psp M.); 

zavQr, zavilJ, (As Tcb.); may, (M., JI. 8) 
Much, — Bute, ( Eng ) ; but, ^comp.) biitcder, butlo, 
,Tcb. P.sp. M.); bubu, (As. Tcb.); but, 
,M., M 7) 

Mucus, --Kbalea, (Tcb.) 

Mucus ot' the U"se, — Lim, ,P.sp. M , M. 8) 
MuD.—Cbik, (Tcb.); cbik, cbika, Psi>. M.'; 
gliidu. (M I 

■M t : I ) T' T . — Chi k alO. ■, Tcb . ) 

Mueb^key. — Dud, tu. As. Tcb. 1 
Mui.i:, — Juru, joi'iii. ^Tcb.! ; joro, M. 7 
Muedle, to, — Mui’dar.lva, ;Tcb,, Pop. M.) ; muda- 
rava i M.) 

.Muedl'ri'r, — M anusbfari, (Tcb.' 

Mu.oHkuo;'!, — Kbukbdnr, litieba. Tcb.l kbukbuur, 
M. 7: 

Mushkoou, of or bolonoing to, — Kb’ikbunren- 
goro, ;Tcli.) 

Mu'KEi, — Padiiiiu, Psp, M 
l^IusTBK, tc,. — Muotruourilva, ;3I ' 

My, —'ll, r.), Eng. ; mo, mimd, mmdd. Tob. ; mo, 
luord, inuro, ' jf , ; mmro, M b 


I ^ 

: Nails, (human), — Naior, (pi.) (Eng.); nai, (Tcb., 
I Psp. M.); nati, (As. Teh.); bngi, (M.) ; 

I (sg.) nai, (M. 8) 

! Nails, (human), of or belonging to, — Nai&goro, 
i (Tcb.) 

I Nails, — Sasters, sastris, (Eng.) ; sberitno, (Tcb.) ; 
I yere, karfin, (M.) ; karfia, (M. 7) 

! Nail to, on, — Centosarava, (M.) 

Nailed on, — Centumi, (M.) 

Naked, — Nango, (Eng,) ; nango, nangalo, (Tcb.;) 
nangoldi, (As. Tcb.); nango, (Psp. M., 
M. SC nango, nangil, (M.) 

Naked, to become, — Nanghiovava, (Tcb.) 

Naked, to make, — Nangberava, nangbiarSva, 

i . 

: Nakedness, — Nangipen, (Eng.); nangbipe, (Tcb.) 

! Name, — Nav, (Eng ); nav, naf, (Tcb.) ; nam, (As. 

: Tcb ); nar, iPsp. M., M. 8) 

• Named, to be,— Busbava, kbarava, (M. 71 
I Namely,— Adeke, (31 ) 
j Nape of the neck,— 3Ien, min, (Tcb.) 

’ Napkin,— iJesali, (Tcb., 31. 8); pMa, (Tcb.) 
i Narrow,— Tank, tang, (Tcb.) ; tang, (M., M. 8) 
Navel, — Pol, bor, por, (Tcb ); navugori, (As. Tcb ); 

pol, (Psp. M.l; buriku, (31.) 

Near, — Pashe, pasbpasbe, (abl.) pasbal, pacbo, 
(Tcb ) ; ndlag, (As. Tcb ) ; basbe, pashe, 
(Psp. M.); pasha, pashe, (M.) ; pasbo, 

I ' (31.8) 

j Near-sighted,— H ogedari, (31.) 

Nl.er, of or belonging to, — Pasbalutno, (Tcb.) 
Nece.ss.vrt, to be, — Trcbuiiva, (31 ); bum, ^31. 7) 
Necessity, — Tryaba, (31.) 

' Neck. — 3Ien, kurlo, (Eng); kori, korin, kurlo, 

; (Tob.) ; kor, (31. 1 ; kori, (31, 71 ; men, (M. S' 

Neck-cloth, — 3Ien-pangusbi, (Eng ) 

Needle,— S iva-mengri, sovio, su, subye, subie, 
(Eng 1; SUV. suf, (dim 1 suvori, (Tcb.) ; siv, 
(As Tcb 1; sbv, .Psj) M.l; suv, ,M. 8i 
Needy, — C boveno, (Eug ) 

I Negro, — K aulo guero, (Eng ) 

■ Nlic-h, to, — Hremint'iuva, kremintisarava, (31.) 
^iriGHBOUR, — Pasbemandutuo, (Tcb.) ; mejiyosb, 
,31 1 

Neither — nob, — No — ue, M 81 
Nest,— K en, sas, tas, ^Eng.); kuybu, (31.) 

Net. — G ouo, gonb, (31.) 

New. — N evo, (fern.) uevi, (Eng.) ; nevo, (Tcb , 
Psp. 31 . .8); neve, (As. Tcb.); nivo, (31 ) 
Night, — R arde, (Eng.) ; ratt, (Tcb ' ; aratt, yasd, 
•As. Tob); rat, ratti, aratti, ,Psp M.i; 
ret, (31 ) ; rat, (31 8' 

Night, as dark as, — Arattiovel, rattilo, (Tcb.) 
Night, during the, — Aratti, (Tcb } 

Night, to stay tbrougli the,— Rat’arava, rat’ai’do- 
vava, i,M.i 
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Nighting.\le, — R atniken cMi-iclo, (Eng ) 
Nightly, — R ardiskey, (Eng ) 

Nine, — E nea, enia, iniya, (Teh.'); neya, nu, ;A8. 

Tch.) ; iniya, i.Psp. M.i ; ena, (M ) ; enea, 
(M. 7) 

Nineteen, — D esh-i-inia, iPsp. 

Ninety,— I niyavarderi, Psp M.) 

Ninth, — E nato, (M ) 

Nit, — Lik, (adj ) likalo, (Tch.) ; likh, (M. S'); cf. 
Louse. 

Nits, He -R-ho has, — Likengoro, i,Tch ) 

No, — Ne, kek, kekko, chi, (Eng ); na, nana, nanai, 
nasti, nastik, nanasti, nanastik, ne ne, 
ma, (Teh ) ; na, nanai, nasti, ma, (Psp. 
M.) ; ba, (M.) ; i^see Not.) 

No MORE, — Kekkomi, (Eng ) 

Nobleman, — G h’alti, (As. Tch.); rai, (Psp. M.) 
Nobleness, — S trashnichiye, (M.) 

Nobody, — J eno, (Tch ) 

Nocturnal, — Rattutno, arattutno, rattiakoro, 
(Tch) 

Noise,— G ndli, godli, (Eng.) 

None,— C heo, kek, kekkeno, (Eng.) 

Nonsense, — D innelipenes, (Eng ) 

Noon, — Yekpash dives, (Tch ); nimru, (As. Tch.); 

mezmeri, mesmeri,inyaze, myaza, myadza, 
(M) 

No one, — K ayak jeno, (Psp. M.) 

Nose, — N ok, (Eng); rutuni, (Tch., M. 8); nak, 
(As. Tch., Psp. M., M.) ; nakh, (M 8) 
Not,— M a, kek, na, ne, (Eng ) ; na, uichi, nich, 
(M.) ; chi, (M. 7) ; na, ni, (M. 8''; see No. 
Not any, — Kekkono, (Eng ) 

Nothing, — T anoshu, (Eng ) ; hich, ich, chi, chichi, 
chiti, (Tch ) ; na ima'i nishta, iM. 8i 
Nourish, to, — Parvarava, (Teh , Psp M., M. 8); 

hroniava, hronisarava, (il ), see Feed. 
Nourishment, — Hriino, merind'e, (M ) 

Novelty, — Novibd, (Tch.) 

Now, — Kanau, knau, kana, (Eng.); akana, okanft, 
akai, kai, akangha. (Tch.); akana, okana, 
(Psp. M.) ; akana, aka, (M ) ; akana, i,M- 71 
Nun, — Rashani, (Tch.) 

Nurse, — Daya, dieya, (Eng ); mamke, (M ) 

Nut, — Pedloer, penliois, (Eng ) ; akhor, akor, 
(Tch., Psp. M.); akhor, (51.7'; pekdan, 
(51. 8). 

Nut-tree, — A khorin, akorin, iPsp. 51.) 

O 

Oak, — S tezhari, (51 ) 

Oats, — J obis, (Eng ); pusavdi, (Tch.) 

Oath, — S auloholomus, (Eng.) ; khasloibe, sovel, 
(Tch ) ; sovel, (M. 8) 

Obey, to, — Kandava, (51.) 

Obliged (compelled), to be,— 5Iusarava, (51.) 


Obscure, — B iaveliakoro, (Tch ) 

Ocean, — O kyana, (51.) 

Odour, — S ung, (Tch.); shung, (51. 8) 

Of, — D e, kata, kat, (51.) 

Offering, — K iribe, (Tch ) 

Officer, — C heribashi, (Tch ) 

Of no use, — K ek-kushti, (Eng ) 

Oil, — 5Iakl6, (Teh ) 

Oil, linseed, — Tabardo, (Tch ) 

Old, — P ureno, pm-o, (Eng ) ; phui-6, piu-6, (comp.) 

phureder, purano, phuranu, (Tch ) ; phnari, 
vidi, (As. Tch ); phuro. phuiA, puro, furo, 
purano, (Psp. 51.) ; bharo, pharu, (51 ) ; 
phuro, purano, (51. 8) 

Old, to become, — Phm-aniovava, (Tch.) 

Old, to grow, — Phuriovava, (Tch., Psp. 51 ) 

Old age, — P huribe, (Tch.) 

Old clothes man, — E skijis, (Tch.) 

Old man, — Phuro, phurO, (51.) 

Olive, — 5Iaklicha, (Tch.); zeiti, (As. Tch., M. 8) 
On, — P e, pre, (51.); opre, (51. 8) 

Once, — Y ekorus, (Eng.) 

One,— Y ek, (Eng.); yek, (Tch, Psp. 51.); ydka. 

(As. Tch.); ek, yek, (51.); yek, (51. 7) 
One’s own, — N ogo, (Eng.) 

Onion, — P urrum, (Eng.) ; purhm, (Tch., Psp 51,, 
51. 8); bevazi, pivaz, (As. Tch ) 

Onion, of or belonging to, — Purumengoro, (Tch ) 
Only, — Y ckoro, (Eng.) ; nnmay, nflmay, num, (M.) 
Open, — P inro, poravdu, (Tch.); poravdo, (M.); 
pinro, (51. 8) 

Open, to, — Pinavava, pim-avava, poravava, (Tch ' ; 
puterilva, (51.) 

Open the eyes, to, — Enkalavava, (51.) 

Opened, to become, — Pinriovava, (Tch.) 

Opening, — Khou, (51 ) 

Opening in a pair op bellows,— P rivichi, (Teh ) 
OPPO.SITE,— 5Iamui, perdill, pcrdalutnu, (Tch.); 

gharshu (As. Tch.) ; mamui, (Psp 51.) 
Opposite, he who is, — Mamutno, mamutnano 
(Tch.) 

Opposite to, — 5Iamuyal, (Tch ) ; mamuy, ^51, 8, 
Orchard, — P aub tan, (Eng ) 

Or, — O r, vor, (51 ) 

Ordure, — H in, (Eng ) 

Orifice, — 5Iui, (Tch ) 

Other, — Y aver, (Tch , Psp 51., 51. 7) 

Otter, — Y idra, (51. 8) 

Our,- 5Ioro, (Eng ) ; amaro, (Tch ) ; cmcki, (As, 
Tch,); amaro, amaruu, amard, (51); 
amaro, (51. 7) 

Out, (not within), Abri, (Eng ) ; avri, (Psp 51 ) - 
bi, (M ) ; avri, (51. 7) 

Outer, — A vi-yal, (51.) 

Oven, -B ov. (Tcb., Psp. 51 ) ; bou, (51.) ; bov, (M 7) 
Over,— P awdel, (Eng ); opral, (51 ) 

Oyer the water.-Pcrdal, predal, (Psp. M., M. 8) 
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INDRAGOMIN AND OTHER GRAMMARIANS. 
BT PBOF. F. KIELHOES; GOTTINGEN. 


Professor Buhler’s notice of Professor 
Peterson’s Second Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit MSS. {ante, Vol.XlV.p.354) has again 
drawn my attention to Professor Peterson’s 
discovery (Report, p. 05), that “ the Indra gram- 
mar ’ ’ commenced with the words 
5^:. “ To light upon a passage” — so Professor 

Peterson says, — “which actually quotes the 
first words of Indra’s grammar, while as yet 
scholars are disputing as to whether such a 
work ever existed, is indeed a reward for 
much fiTiitless toil.” And Professor Buhler 
adds : — “ This discovery settles, indeed, the 
question, if an Aindra grammar really existed.” 

It would seem that, in the opinion of both 
scholars we have now at last got actually a 
quotation from that Aindra grammar which, 
according to the late Dr. Burnell, preceded the 
grammar of Panini, and that, according to their 
views, such an Aindra grammar has really 
existed, or may, as Professor Buhler suggests, 
still be in existence. Much as I rejoice at 
Professor Peterson’s discovery, I cannot but 
think that the conclusion drawn from it— 
supposing it to be as stated'— is a somewhat 
hasty one. 

I have indeed been long aware of the fact 
that a grammar composed by Indra must have 
existed, because I knew that that grammar 
had been used by Hemachandra. But as the 
fuller name of the author of that work is 
Indragomin, just as Chandra’s fuller name 
is Chandragomin, I feel no inclination to make 
it older than Panini. And my opinion as to 
its comparatively recent origin is confirmed 
by an examination of the statements that are 
ascribed to it, — a writer who copies from the 
Varttikas on P. I. 4, 3 and Till. 3, 1, cannot 
be older than Panini,— as well as by the fact 
that Indra or Indragomin is mentioned in com- 
pany with grammarians or grammars like 
Chandragomin or the Kaldpalca,'^ about whoso 
relation to Panini there can be no doubt. 

Hemachandra mentions the views of 
other grammarians most frequently ; but, un- 

' So far as I know, there is only one Indra grammar 
about which there has been any dispute, viz that Indra 
grammar which according to Dr. Burnell is older than 
x&i • 

s The Kalapaka, or Kal lpasutra, or Kaumira-vyika- 


fortunately, instead of quoting those scholars 
by name, he introduces their statements by 
such vague expressions as Kaklnt, Kechit, 
Eke, Atuje, Apare, etc. What grammarians were 
meant to be denoted by these terms, I first 
learnt from the marginal notes in a MS. of a 
small portion of Hemachandra’s grammar 
which is in my possession, and I subsequently 
discovered that the names there given have 
been taken from a commentary, called Nydsa, 
on Hemachandra’s Brihadvritti. Of this 
Nydsa I have now been able to read through 
a MS. of the Deccan College (No. 282 of 
1873-74), which, I regret to say, does not 
go beyond the first Pada of Adhyaya II. of 
Hemachandra's grammar ; and from it I give 
the following names of grammarians or works 
on grammar, which Hemachandra is supposed 
to refer to ; — 

Indragomin. Fol. 115 Indragomi-Kala- 
paka-prabhritayah [Hemachandra: 

Pol. 12a Indragomi-Chandra- 
prabhritayah ; Fol. 15a Chandrendragomi- 
prabhritayah [Hemachandra : 3 

HTfH I]. [Besides, my own MS. 
has Indra-Chandi'au Fol. 53al. 

Utpala. Fol. 136 I 

I ; Fol. 186 Fol. 146. 
Utpaladayah; Fol. 1 6a twice. 

Kalapaka; Fol. 256, [and K:ilapaka in 
ray own MS. Fol. 53a] ; Fol. 36 Kalapakadyali ; 
Fol. 116 Indragorai-K ihqmka-prabhritayah. 

K a s i k a k ;'i r a. Fol. 1 16 Kaiikak.Iradayah. 

K s h i r a s V a ni i n . Fol. 1 36 
stTitdii'rqr ; Foi. i5o 

forms only Pol. 

20a Cliindra-Bhuja-Kshirasvami-prabhritayah. 

Chandragomin. Fol. 12a Indragomi- 
Chandra-prabhritarah ; Fol. 13a Chandra-pra- 
bhritayah ; Fol. 15a Chan.ii-endragomi-prabhri- 
tayah ; Fol. 186 Chandr.idayah ; Fol. 20a 
Chaudra-BhOja Kh'i'asvami-prabhritayah ; Fol. 
23a Chandragomi-Devanandy-adayali ; Fol. 24a 

rui'U, or more commonly KCitaiitra, composed by firl- 
Sarvavarmau, “ after tlie S'itra coniposed by Bhagavat- 
Kumara, and at his cointnand.” Seethe extracts from 
the commentaries in K^geling’a edition. 
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Chandragomija-matam ; Fol. 246 Cliaiidi'a- 
Bhojau. [Besides, my O'wa MS. lias Pol. 506 
Cliandrah, and Pol. 53a Indra-Cliiindran]. 

Durgasimha Pol. 226.— Pol. 15a Dnrga- 
simlia-Srutapiiladih ; Pol. 246 Dnrgah. 
Devanandin.^ Pol. 16a 

^517: sail. Pol. 21a 

sail, in Fol. 

246. — Pol. 86 Devanandyadayah ; Pol. 16a ; — | 
Pol. 23a Chandragomi-Deyanandy-iidayah. 

Panini. Pol. 20a Panini-prabliritayah ; 
Pol. 186 Paniniy-adayah ; Pol. 19a Paninisu- 
tranusarinah. 

B li 6 j a. Pol. 16a Pol. 156 Bhoja-prabhri- 
tayali; Pol. 20a Cbandra-Blioja-Kshirasvami- 
prabbritayah ; Pol. 246 Chandra- Bhojan. 

V a m a n a.* Pol. 16a V aman-iidayali [Hema- 
chandra says : J <rfl i i ^ q 

»ci7. they form therefore but 

not flRT.] 

Visrantavidyadhara. Pol. 116 [Hema- 
chandra says: 

^ =q-raTf^N 5Tf£T?|: | 

HUfr Tf?r: I. and the Ni/dsa 

adds I l] ; Fol. 96 

Visi'antaTidyadhar-adayah 

I ?f3<; Ir 

l] ; Pol. 18a ; [besides, my own MS. 

Pol. 41:6]. 

Sakata or Sakafcayana. Pol. 136 [and 
my owm MS. Fol. 53a] Sakata; Pol. 16a, Pol. 
21a Sakatiivaua ; [my own MS. Fol. 506 Sakafa- 
yanalij ; Fol. 12a, Fol. 13a, tol. 15a, Fol. Iba 
Sakatayan-aJayah. 

Srntapala. [My own MS. Fol. 53a]; 
Pol. l-oa Dargasimha-Sratapahidili [Hema- 


chandra says HIsflT I ^71^^ l> 

and the Kydsa adds I 5Hf%?VHTr- 

wrr? ]. 

[In addition to the above my own MS. Fol. 
506 makes Hemachandra quote the opinion of 
Ratnamati,“ called Ratnamatir bauddhah, 

WPTRI I tTPTUr I PTPTPl I 

fTPTT^^I JTPTUT l. And the Xijdsa cites, 

on its own account, the following: Upadhyiiya 

1 3TS 

; Kakkala (fm s^ms^rr) ; Jayadit- 

ya ; the Dhatnpar.lyanikiih opposed to the Vaiya- 
karaniih ; a Xydsa and a Nyasakara ; the Bhdshya, 
Bhilshyakara, Bhashyakrit, Bhashyakara-Vart- 
tikakarau, and Srisdsharaja (i.e. Patahjali) ; 
Yatsa-Rishabhau (^RT; ^ 

HRTTT^ e|7tiWt<4^r'^ 5 1 tJd^ 

I) ; the Vismnta (fT’sn^fTT^) ; the 
Vaijayantikara ; and a marginal note explains 
the word by Jinendra-Bhdja-Panini-pra- 
bhritayah] . 

Now from the above list it will appear, tliat 
Hemachandra in the compilation of his own 
grammar has used e.xactly those grammatical 
works which we might have expected him to use, 
viz., besides the Pdnimija and its commentaries, 
the grammars of Chandra, Sakatiiyana (who, 
of course, has nothing to do with the old Siika- 
p'lyana), Bhdja, and Yamana; the Jaiacncira, 
the Kaldpaka, the writings of JCshlrasvamic, 
and similar works. Certain it seems, that he 
has known nothing older than Panini, and 
we shall probably not bo far wrong, when we 
assume that the giammar of Inclra or Indra- 
gdmin boro a somewhat close relation to either 
the grammar of Chaudragumin or the Kald- 


• While I am obliged to Mr. Pathak for having set me 
right about Pdjyapada {nnf-?. Vul. XII. p. 19), I still 
believe that Dev.ruandiu was the author of the original 
Jainendra-vijikara.in. If that grammar i< correctly 
described bv the term a>iel'a---shnnt ry tkam.ia.n, which 
even Prof. Peterson appears to admit tii’ejir.rt, p. 6o). it 
follows with absolute certainty from the examples 

DaivanandinamiinZkai-'^haiii. i-y ikm-a.'on and D'r'.pa- 

jnam antk iit,<}in-vy'''karaiiam, that Dcv.anan.Iin was the 
Jirdt who invented or proclaimed that grammar. Any 
Sastri conversant with the rules of grammar can tell 
whether I am right or wrong. I may add, that that rc- 
censionof the Jain-'iidr ' , which has been commented 
upon by S jmadeva. cannot bo the original one, because 
it docs contain the i71ti '’.'ska-rules, and I have no objec- 
tion to its being ascribed to Gunamandin. Lastly, I 
regret that Proftssor Peterson w.as unable to consult the 
Deccan College M:SS. described by me (ante. Vol. X. 
p. 75), but they ojrtiinly had mot gone to Germany 
(Report, note on p. 69), nor have they gone there 
rivau now. 


* In the Oaoa ratlin mall 'dndhi p, 2, Vilmana is 
described as the author of the Ri'rhilnvijy'idhara- 
vijikarioa ; the same work mentions, p. 107. a Xi/ isa on 
the^ Vi~iy>ita, and p, l:jl a Visrcntaiiyasakrit. A 
Briiiadvritti of Yamana is quoted, id. 'p 452- and 


which seems still to exist. In the Xyhea. from which 
I have quoted in the .above, Vi^r: ntari.lv:., Ihira is 
certainly intended to be the name or the epith.'t of a man 
not of a grammar ; the name of the .grammar appears to 
be ri'-clnti. Compare Edtuifrao.^ the name of S'lrva 
varman’s grammar, and Jdus/i.'i as that of Malayagin’s 
(ilurhtikrit?). ■' ® 

= Eutnamati is often quoted. The man hero intended 
I suspect to be the same as Katna-sriph.I,:);. ivho appears 
to have composed a commentary on the Ch hidra- vydka 

Vimalamati) in Ananda- 
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together with wliich it is mentioned.® As I 
regards the first Sutra of it, for the discovery of I 
which we are indebted to Professor Peterson, ' 
I believe that Hemachandra has imitated it in 
his own rule (Tir^nH , ^ which in his grammar 
follows immediately upon the Sutras | 

I cannot conclude these remarks without 
two requests. In the first place, I would urge 
my fellow-students to cease speaking of an 
Aindia grammar, or of the Aindra school of 
grammarians, terms for which, so far as I i 
know, there is no justification, and which are 
only apt to mislead And secondly, I would 
earnestly request my former colleagues, Peter- 


I son and Bhandarkar, who already have done 
! so much for the preservation of Sanskrit MSS., 

' to purchase as many commentaries on Hema- 
chandi-a's work as they can lay hold of, because 
I believe that such commentaries will furnish 
many valuable notes on the history of Sanskrit 
grammar. If the information at my command 
be correct, there must still be in existence 
a Brihannydsa, called Sahdarnalidrnava, a 
Nijdia by Dharmaghosha, one by Ramachandra, 
a Layliunydsa by Kanakaprabha, and similar 
works. They will probably not be pleasant 
reading, but if Professors Bhandarkar and 
Peterson will give me the chance, I will try to 
make the best of them. 


THE CHANDRA- VTAKARANA AND THE KASIKA-VRITTI. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN ; GOTTINGEN. 


Tradition tells us that the Chdndra-Vyd- 
Itarana is older than the Kdiikd-Vrltti. The 
kindness of Professor Oldenbcrg, who has 
placed at my disposal his copy of the fragments 
of C h a n d r a’s grammar which are at Cam- 
bridge, enables me to prove that the compilers 
of the Kdsilcd have diligently used that gram- 
mar, although they never actually mention it. 

On Panini IV. 1, 54 the KuHhd has the note 
f HI Y-hicli is not found 

in the MaJidhhdshya. The three words arc 
taken from Chandra's rule, which corre.spnuds 
to Panini IV. 1, 5.5, 


On Panini IV. 1, 68 the Kditkd has the note 
not in the ^Lakdhhushija. Chandra has the rule 


Pfimui IV. 1, So the Ivusikii has the note 
which is not in the Mahd- 
Ihdshya. Chandra has -sm, in his rule 

On Paqini IV. 1 , 156 the Kdiikd has the note i 
WT Chandra has the rules 

On Panini IV. 2, 42 the Kdsikd has the note 


« TR’ Pan.lit- of Tibet arc ccrtiinly riglit whoa they 
say that the C't'.cb-o ryitora.n. .acT-eos with ^ 
and they mav be tlierotoro supiiosoJ to -ae rijht m iu-u“ 
“inLg that the A'-Hp .ry '.iara.n, .ayree» with the 

Indravi/atorom, t-eo Schiefuer, Inrapatna, p. •’>>. 

^sl t^ie it theA^rainiuai- of InJragbuiiu. Indr-icomm 
would fn my opinion, b- the same as Indra.lhritva (,d. 
rOG) and^rfrauatha m quite right, when he say. that in 
Aryada.sa the IndravytUrana did not appear before the 


which is a rule of Chandra’s. The 
addition of to in the sense of is 
taught again in the Kdsikd on Piinini V. 2, 122, 
where the note to that effect is taken from the 
Mall dbh ash ya. 

On Panini IV. 3, 8 the Kdiikd has the note 
I SET^tT: I Chandra’s rule is 
jp.?rrf^irr »i: in the Mahdhhdshya on Panini 
IV. 3, 23 is formed (not with jt, but) 

with 

On Panini IV. 3, 144 tlic Kdsikd bus the 
note q-^r’Cr 

Cliaudra has the rules R s ^ I Trgn'^: I 

On Panini IV. 4, 2D the Kdsikd has the note 
I I Chandra’s 

rule is 

On IVinini IV. 4. 78 the Kdsikd lias the note 

^ fr%4fHmPT: i tetutK: i 

^fsp’njn-'T: I Cliaudra has the rule 
Ei: 

On Panini IV. 4, 101 the Kdsikd has the note 

I rRN ETETTNIIT.' It 

was Chandra who taught the addition of either 
suffix ; for bis rule is q'^f ''EV- 

Ou Panini V. 1, 12 the Kdsikd has the note 
EFq It was Chandra 

grammar of Piaini (it. p. 51). Soe Burnell, On the 
AiiiJrf l-iramniJr. !>. 5. ^ 

’ Explained by him : ^VfiTIrnT^rtfr riFq7trur^sqJin ff- 

=trpTfwr ^ Hjqrrtqr^rr^rfRTfR: 
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■who did so ; for his rule is (with- 

out 

The second explanation, which is given in the 
Kdsilid of Panini V. 1, 94, was the one adopted 
bj Chandra; for his wording of the rule is 

On Panini V. 1, 126 the Kdsikd has the note 
Chandra has the rule 

When on Panini V. 1, 131 the compiler of the 
Kdsikd asks ^ lie shows that he 

knew Chandra’s rule And hy 

his remark O" Panini 

V. 2, 81, he indicates that he was acquainted 
with the wording which Chandi-a had given to 
the rules 81 and 82, rtMITS and 

On Panini V. 2, 128 the Kdsikd ha.fi the note 
Chandra’s wording of the rule 

On Panini Y. 3, 12 the Kdsikd has the note 
l l Chandra has the 

rule 5) ^(S(^r3’ • 

On Panini VII. 2, 43 the Kdsikd has the note 
'T^RtT. Chandra does read 

On Panini YII. 2, 49 the Kdsikd has the note 

Chandra does read °>TWrTOrHiTPmTH<:?:. 

On Panini VII. 3, 17 (see also on V. 1, o.j) tlie 
Kdsikd has the note 

y pdrH^r^ . Chandra has in his rule 

These instances, to which I niiglh add many 
others even from the incomplete copy of 
Chandra’s grammar which is accessible to ns 
in Europe, will sufficiently prove, tlnit the 


' Tiiranttha’s account of the composition of tlic 
Ck'nih-a-V'.i fVani 'H is ae follow^ — " Airaiii come to the 
south of Jarahnhvipa, lie [i.p. Ciiamtr.aL"'miD) !-<nv in the 
temple of the Brahiuian Vararuchi the structure of the 
grammar, which h.rl been heard by the X.ia... and the 
commentary on Panini composed by the .'^ish.r. 

‘ A eoinmeiitary must contain few words, hut numy 
thoualit' : must contain no rcpetit.on', and form a whole. 
But "the Aaaa is rery silly, lias many Murds and tfw 
thonslit', .an-! is incomplete.’ Alter h.tvmsr expre—ed 
thi-s ce'U'Ure. ho co-mposej. as a commentary on I’fnini. 
the --i with the ap])end;ces ’’ And 

again Taranetli'i says — ‘•prom th.it time till now, 
Chandr.tgomin’s worl; h.as sprea«l evidele'. inasmuch .as 
orthodox, as well as heterodox people, study by it; but 
the Samantabhadra M L'ramm.ir eompo-ed in d( has hy 
Chandrakirtti) soon di-.ipp- an-d, and it is^ not known 
whether any copy of it is still in existence.’ — Se*hiefncr, 
p. 1 j 2 and l.'jo. 

It doe.s not seem quite iinneces-ary to repeat here, 
that the reading of the published edition of the KJUiki 


authors of the Kdsikd-Yritti knew that gram- 
mar and used it in the compilation of their 
own work. They will also show that Chandra 
has not, like some of the later grammarians, 
merely copied from the Jslitddkijdyi, the 
Fdrttihas, and the ilalidlhdskya ; but that he 
also has either tried to improve on those works 
himself, or has in addition to them nsed other 
works, which do not seem to exist any longer.* 

Strange it appears that the compilers of the 
Kdsikd shonld never have mentioned Chandra 
and his grammar ; that they should not have 
done so even in connection with rules such as 
Panini 11. 4, 21 ; IV. 3, 11.5 ; and VI. 2, 14, 
where by quoting the Cimndra-Yydkarana they 
would, one might say, have much more vividly 
illustrated Panini's meaning', than by the 
examples which they have actually given.’ 

It is one of the characteristic features of 
Chandra’s grammar, that, — while it retains the 
most artificial terms of Panini’s grammar, 
such as (TT, rrfr, .JT and others, some of which 
have not met with general acceptance even in 
Panini’s own school, — it discards a largo number 
of other terms, many of which have been found 
so appropriate or useful, that they have been 
adopted even by European grammarians. From 
Guna and Yriddki, Chandra goes back to adeh 
and ddaich ; from SciMprusdrum to yava ik or 
iyyamh ; Yriddha of course had to become 
ddaichddyack. For Uiinsnnja, Chandra alwavs 
employs ; iov Sarcandtann, sarvddi ; for 
Taddhita, nriddi ; tafi or tamna serve him for 
Atmanepado ; and the reverse, at ait, for Paras- 
'innipada. Lh:a,idi-a is expressed by chdrtha ■, 
Pnka Cl ill, by anydrthn ; and Dciya, by saih- 
khydJi; fpod/irt is updnta ; Kimsarjana, apra- 


ou p:.riai II. 4, 21 BTrqrrvrti >3 

wrouL-. The right reading 

See r,.'.’, Vol. X. p. 77. Pi'.nini’g grammar wag called 
the ntr'bikafh ri/il-'ra.ifim.bccaiigo it contiins no Jeani- 
tioim of exprcsiong like .See Panini I. 2, £7. 

Haradatta expiamg 3ir ^rrv7^qrqTK?qrIqqrf7!TrrrqrqT- 
Tffqq, or q5[r’T sgi di 1 'd r'T’gqqrRTrrH'irpqr'T; 
rTVl^ Jiafn-lrabmidhi fl ff 

Trj?5f,'gqrrr q ffprrq; the Vf-aiiaTiyadh-tuvritti qqfv- 
qfPHi’Ti^'^ ’Ml + nu. — What innovatiou.s Vyadi and 
Api -ali made, it ig difficult to gay ; regarding the former 
Harad.atta ha.g the note JRfq [or |-;qrq ?] 
q’qrW TrqiT'’IT ; JineLilnhuddhi has ^qTT^iqii ^^If ■■- 
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dhdna ■, Acyatja, asaiiil-Jtija ; Kannaii, uj’>ja; i 
t'al-annal'a, sdpya ; Ahannal-a, avyd^n/a ; etc. i 
After tlii.s tve can well uncler.staiid why the ! 
Ciidudra-Vydl-arat/a.hy some kind of e.xajrc’era- j 
tion, should have heeii termed the a^aiiijfiakaih j 
vydlcdranxnt, “ the grammar without teclinical | 
terms and I repeat that the phrase j 

would have afforded a most | 
appropriate example for Piinini II. 4, 21, | 
etc. j 

Xor can I quite understand why Chandra’s j 
grammar, and those wdio studied it, should i 
Lave been passed over in the commentary on | 


Fanini V. 1, 58 and IV. 2, 65. When the 
authors had occasion to speak of the three 
Adhyayas of Kiisakritsna’s Sutra, of the ei'jht of 
Panini’s, and of the ten of Vyaghra]utd's, they 
surely could not have helped thinking- of the 
Sutra of Chandra, which contains sfr Adhyiiyar-. 
Averse though I am to conjecture, I would 
venture to ask: — Was the ChdnJ ra-Yyukannyi 
good enough to be copied from, hut too modern 
a work to be honourably mentioned together 
with the Sutras of sages like Kiisakritsna and 
others, cf which Jayaditya and Vamana pro- 
bably knew very little more than we do r* 


illSCELLAXEA. 


GEXERAL CrXXIXGHAM'S i 

AKCHJIOLOGICAL I;EP0ET.S. j 

I ob-soiwo that, in the last number of the Indian 
Aiitiqiiary. it is pointed out that Geueral Ciiu- 
niugluuu’s Archa-ological Reports only re'']uirc | 
o.ireful and systematic indexing for their practical 
value to he recognized. I am engaged in pre- 
paring a full analytical index, which will be 
published by the Govorument of India as a sepa- 
rate volume uniform with the Reports. I have 
made indices to twelve volumes, and hope to 
p\djli.sh the combiii'.'d Index by the end of the I 
y. ai- ; hut my leisure is scanty, and I cannot 
promise any definite date. 

.Any sutmestions olferod by readers of the Jndi'Di 
Antiquary will bo welcome. 

V. A. SillTH. 

Bditi, X. n: P , 6th April 1836. 


A XOTE OX THE COIXS OF 
THE HIXDU KIXOS OF KAEUL. 


In connection with tlie g.nierul subject <■>£ tno 
Gupta era, ou which I shall have occ.isioii shortly 
to suliuntsome special remarks, I take this oi'ji-r- 
tuuity of putting together a few notes that I 
made about three years ago, when I first read 
Sir E. Clive Bayley's Paper, with its Postscript, 
'■ On certain Dates occurring on the Coins of the 
Hindu Kings of Kabul." publislicd in the Xn.Bs- 
Tii'itlc Clironldc, Third serie.s, A ol. II. p. 

The .piesti >u now opened has no Ijeariiig im the 


^ .So 1 the quotation from X-hir.isvamin. Pi-cf. Aafrceat 
ill Z. .0 th -Ueso. tGs. Vol. XXVllI. I', loa. __ 

* To the pOLtie.il I'.issajos collcctcl trom tiv' h-Jn.,1- 
J- Vo!. XiVb 1 . 327, I ivouhi roo- .liJ; — 


On I’anini V. 2, 22. '3161: HriTvjdXrf 

‘ This exoi-e-«icn has boon snpro-eJ to oceu: 
15 ot the .jV.uag-ahh ro 'k iu-eriotioa of t'k.uy 
wb re i'r. iih.ui h'.aji iJ'-",-. P,,. Jjr It. oi '■ t 
pp. 12.3, 12J; and .ii-h'Xol. ti-irc. IK.-t- h’ '■ 


in line 

• L V 11. 
ol. U. 


settlement of the epoch of the era. otherwise 
than as being e>uo of the numerous side-issUes 
that have to be disposed of before any settlement 
of the main subject will bo accepted as final by 
general readers. But, as such, it appears to mo to 
rcijuirc to be discussed. 

Sir E. Clive Baylcy's theory was that the epoch 
of the Gupta era fell A.D. 190. Like General 
Cunningham's theory of A.D 167, it was suppoorted, 
or was aitparently suiiported, b}- astronc.mic.il 
calculations of the details of the date in Budh.i- 
gupta's Eraa pillar in.scriptiou, and of the .sar.faf. 
rara:! of Jui)iter's twelve-year cycle mentioned in 
the' dates of the iuseriptions of the Parivr.ijtka 
Ilah h-'.ij'i) Hastiu an-l Sauikshulha But : 
real key-note to it is to be found in his beii..f, 
and -Mr. Thomas’, that certain coins of ‘SyaLtpati' 
of Kabul have ou them dates accompanied by 
the syllables ya, ijn, guqtfa, or gupta^ija, winch 
Were supposed t..i stand for " Oitqdanja h,il, and to 
denote ‘-tile Gupta era."’ and in his aV'Cnra-.-nt 
that the dates of those coins, hi order to fit m with 
the perh'd of A.D. SS7 to t'l'i assigned by him to 
‘ Sv.ilapati,’ cau only bo reckoned from A.D, lb'.' 

oi- 190. 

Blit,— irrespective even of the extreme iiui f 
baiiility of such an exprossi'ju as Gbo'f'oeu t: o' o 

ti..-' ' ra of Gupta, " beiii '4 used to denote .'in • '.'.i 
which, thouoh used ly tlio Guptas, was cc-rtemL j 
not founded by, at a'uy rate, the Xahariija Gntta. 
the first of tlie family mentioned in the in- ’’.'.p- 
tioii'.'— this theory of A.D. 19U has, so f,.v "s 

J.r,. rr.. 1.371 :m! tio-nG dc'I o 'o* 

r y. • oevutiae truia H ■■ ;■ _i ' 

G lem." Hot the real ic.'jiiig i- O'-'i-b'-jo-.'.. 
r> e,'..'. - r,.rk:i’.c*- tli-s calcul.wioa in the r.-i .r.:: ; c- 
tao Gi ■ tv-. ’ 'X!';- i- a very uiffeivut ilime . -'-'i ’ ti- 

r- 1 -! h-eieine-' ef t’l? cxii-c-.siou is it- r.n'y m , 
hDlicai-ii Xhi- ^cin. rt-cd’.lp.] ih - 

t He ’’i 'va- uu‘ tHG ru-st'jii-ary cue iw tliAi \ .irt .1 

0 jUHtry 
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tiic above-montioueil are concemeJ, 

al'iolixtely no support wliatever. 

Oi the coins in que.siion. those that have the 
clearest dates on them are PL vii. X^s. dl to 27, 
Leloiigintj to some unnamed king. They are not 
attributed to ‘ Syalapati" ; but are considered to 
be rather more recent. It is admitted, however, 
that they belong to the same series ; and I take 
them first Imcatise they are so very clear. If we 
examine them with the help cd Sir E. Clive 
Bayley's Table of Xumerals in PL vii., it is evident 
at once that Xo. 21 reads, uot"'Su2 Gu,’’ but 
simply SOI,’’ with nothing after it; and that 
Nos. 2.j, 2b, and 27 real, n< .t " 812 Gn,” but simply 
“ 611, " again with nothing after it, the figures 
being in fact absolutely identical with tin-se 
whi'eb Sir E. Clive Bayley himself read as simply 
“ Silt ’ oil Xos. 19 to 23, 29 to 31. and 31. In th,.-se 
instances, the supposed Git is nothing hut the sinii 
that makes the dilforeiiee in these iinmeraLs 
between a 2 and a 4. Auil Sir E. Clive Bayley's 
ivtcliug further involves the peculiar anomaly 
that the figiu-os have to be read in one direction, 
from the rim of the c.iiii, and the supposed Ga in 
the opposite direedoii, from the inside of the coin 
which results in the curious aiTaiigemont of ’‘802 
uy)" and “812 ng.'’ 

We have here to note that Sir E. Clive Bayley 
reported that Hr, Thomas would read the whole 
date ill one direction, from the iiisiclo of coins, 
and Would inteiiu-et it as "Gu 617.’’ denoting the 
initial date of S.imauta's dynasty according to the 
triipta era; "and, accepting 319 A.D.. according 
T ■ Aliiiruni's statement, as tli.? actual date of the 
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There rem.iin Xos. 3, 4, and .1, which are read 
respectively as “Gupta” nitli two doubtful 
figures. “ 98 Gii.” and "'.'9 Gu ;” meaning (0,98 
and (6,99. And these are unfortunately not so 
easy to deal with, since, — though the signs that 
are supposed to mean Gnitn must be in reality 
numerals of some kind or another, — there is 
nothing in .'bir E. Clive Bayley’s Table, and I can 
obtain nothing elsewhere, to cxjjlain their value 
as numerals. But. in attempting to find a proper 
reading of them, we must in the first place notice 
that the siirn which, on Xos 4 and 5. 8ir E. Clive 
Bayhy interpix ts as the figure 9. and enters as 
siicb in his Talile. occiiX'ies exactly the position 
wlihn is fiU-.-d ill Prinsep’s coin, noted below, by 
a >yiub<_..l ivsera’oliiig a crescent mc>on on the top of 
a short statf with a cross -handle; and this suggests 
that the sign in que.stion is not a figure at all. 

Ill the hope that some of the readers of this J oumal 
may possess a clue to their n.-ul lueaniiig, I now give 
a reproduction of JT^ O the signs that were 
snpp. ', 1 ^ to mean ^ Giqitii. The litho- 
graph was issued by Su- E. Clive Liayley as capable 
of being “ accepted as a fair rendering of the Usual 
form of the word.’’ But it will be admitted, at once 
and generally I should think, that it answers 
in no way wliatevau- to the u.sual form of the 
word, and cannot b'O so intcrxireted in accordance 
with an}' known alphabet, even though we 
should follow Mr. Thomas in looking upon it as 
“a dogr.ided and contracted form of the word.” 

In trying to find out what these .signs do mean, 
it must i>e noted that coin Xo, 3 in PL i, gives 
some iudieutiuns to the effect that the first =ign 
as given above, i, im^eif. ■ t oo ;!!.. left sid', ng,] 
tint ill Its CoUipl- ti t'..]]*; li..: loft .s'lL, V ;o, . vaoliV 
simii.u'to the rigiit. tUo lo s;gn. in f.e t, ’ ..in'? 
, .mcchiiig lilc.j Iwo cro-eelit inoous, leak to L.eik. 
eonu-'ot-d witli a bar. 


AL'O, any inf. rmrition bearing on ‘Sy.d: p.ati's 
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that possibly Sir E. Clive Bayley's Xos. '25, 20, 
aud 27 (and others ! belong really to ‘ Syulapati,’ 
thouirli his name is not on the obverse. Aud the 
unmistakable date of 81 4 on at any rate Prinsep's 
Es^aii^. PL sxv. Xo. 2, further sn^oests that the 
fiiiures on Sir E Clive Bayley's Xos. 7,8, 9, and 10, 
ehould not be read as To" aud 727. Sir E. Clive 
Bayley places ‘Syalapati’ in A.D. 837 to 010; 
which would aerree very satisfactorily with the 
dat.e of 814 on Prinsep's coin, if we mi;,'ht refer it 
to the Saka era, with the result of AD. 892-9.3. 
On the other hand, General Cunninyham, in 


of the month Vaisfikha. I note below a few 
pas.sae:es in which the present grant tends to eluci- 
date the coi'rect text of the draft, 
i The contents arc, in brief, as follows There 
was the illustrious Bhatarka ! line 3', 

a most devout worshipper of the god Jlahcsvara, 
who was piossossed of glory aC'juirod in a hundred 
battles fought with (/ e. against' the large armies, 
possessed of unequalled .strength, of the Jlaitra- 
kas, who by force compelled their enemies to bow 
down before them. ‘ His sc.u was the illustrious 
SCadp-iti Dharasena J. 4', a most devout 


the Arc’/iico?. Surv. lud. \ ol. XIV. p. 45, places 
him rather earlier, about AD. 809, but quotes 
no authority for this. I have not been able to 
find any other information as to the p.robable 
date of ■ Syalapati.’ 

J. F. Fleet. 

22jid April 1886. 

A XEtV GKAAT OF 
DHARASENA II. OF VALABHI. 

I have received from Mr. ‘VVajoshaukar Gauri- 
shaukar of Bhawnagar. through Colonel J. AV. 
AVatson, Political Agent, Kathil wad, impressions, 
with text aud translation, of a now copper-pdate 
inscription of the ATuJiartlju D h a ra s e n a II. of 
Yalubhi, dated iGuptal-Saiiivat 252 (A.D. 571-721, 
from the village of J h a r, in the Amreli Pargana 
ill Kathiawad. The plates were found by Mr. 
Y'ajo.shankar, aud are in his possession. It is 
not necessary to jiublish the grant in full; but a ; 
descriptb.in of it will not be out of place. | 

The insoripti.in is on two plate.s, measuring ! 
ntughly about ll.V' liy S". and app.'ars to bo in | 
a .state of cxO’dlent preservatirui. The first pilate , 
cuitains l!! lines of writing : and ih' secon.l. bs. ; 
Tin characters are of tlie ordinary tn.e of t!r' | 
K ihiawal alpli.ib.g. of the period to which it ] 
lal.ngs. The lang'iage is San-krit throughout ! 

Th.! t..'Xt follow -■ tlie draft of the tbr.-e gr.mts , 
of the same .1/e 7 o' pubiid.iod in this Jourii.il. j 
A'ol. VII p 63f., A'ol A'llI p dOiri. and A'.d | 
XIII p. I6"if . and all dat. ,1 in the .-ame yc.ir. 2.‘.2, , 
but on tlie fifteenth d ly of the dark loitnieut | 


I wofshippier of th.e gi.id Maht'^vara. His younger 
I brother was the Drunasimha^ 1 7 \ 

i a most devout worshipper of the god Mahesvara, 

I — who was anointed in the kiug.ship by the para- 
mount master® in piersijn, the sole master of the 
circumference of the territory of the whole 
world. — Ilis younger brother was the M'lhdrdja, 
the illustrious Dhruvascua il. 9 ), a most 
devout worshipper of the Holy One * His 
younger brother was the illustrious ALihdrdja, 
D h a r a J) a 1 1 a® i,l. 10 ), a most devout worshipper 
of the Sun. His son was the Mahdrdjci, the illus- 
trious Guhasena® tl. 151 a most devout wor- 
sliipper of the god M.ahesvara. His son is the 
Sdinanta aud 21 'thdrdja, the illustrious D h a ra- 
se na'il. lb) a most devout worshipiper of the 
god Mahesvara. 

From I thj city of) A’' a 1 a b h i 1 1 \ he, D h a r a- 
sen a. being in good he.alth. issues Ids commands 
to all his (/••<, -,5 Viaiijul'tii tcis, Di'diijik'.is. 

(/oF/'i'its, Ch V IS. Bhafis, DJtrtivddh i]:dri' nih'ii, 
, 8 ' '■<//,• .'Cos. Prutisdi\iJcjs. Dd.i hipdilk^’s. Chau- 
I- H Ac., that he gives as a hrcJimr- 

ih i pnrp of m.tiut.iiiiing the rit.;-- .' f too 
[lv>. gr.cil .s.tcrific.'S of the h it’. Pi ;■ ,A,- ; ’* ■ j, 

■ i'.'. '‘,■■ 1 . aul ir. 7^- '77', the Bi.llimaa 
I'di.t.e’ichh UM 1 , 1 . 2-", an inh.t’.ltan: the tovii ,-f 

Div.'oma, lira, a m-. mb-r of the PL'i-g.'.-. a v.'; 
ir. 1 a I'l .It oi I’.i; M.d -' v ; iik.'-l'L'.n.-i vak i 
' ■ ' — , Ii the liikig, '“I 1' a * p. 2 r " ri .i I. 22'', 

2i il . ■ D i ■ • a n -. k ■' ; ' ' an. 1 -lie i! 1 1 v a k 1: 1 ; a 

o'l" Lu.inV'l I i. 

wi’ruin til ' r.i ;a'’ of 11 i 1 v p !; h .1 t i. i.i 


I Sm.t Dr. Ki'Ilioru's •'xul .li.ui r,i' La.- I'l'-oeo. ' ' I 

Vol. NIV. p. A5g— I ting A. t Dr Dk'ii I'.o’. 'p. F U. | 
ll-P. .Ill 1 l.'.i l^toth" cerr.'at ”’t -r :t .o’! I'l .- !■■— | 
Fr.i'.’ He v.u-jt. , L’,, ]. /■ .V . V .1 VIA ■ 
p ’A q, t'- o- !,.rp' vtr. v-’.iAi i ; 

1 . ,.,,t . -a t-r 0 ,- 1 , -lic.r- t!. 't fi 'V 1 

(*H I’l'l'l*' ■'tlMlHlFHC-l e'er iv 'i.Lli-'”c - j 
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tlic northern boundary, to the uoi-tli of the 
division called Bhatarkabheda, to the east of an 
ant-hill, and to the west of the road or river called 
Amrilikavaha ; — (S': in the same eyhth region 
of the compass, an irrigation-well ll. 23), with 
twenty-five p of land lying round it; — 

(4': in the eastern boundary of the village of 
y e 1 a p a d r a k a (1. 24) in the J h a r i sthaU, one 
hundred and sixty ii iddvartn^ (nf htiid) on the 
south of the high-road, on the east of the field of 
Jhajjhaka, on the west of the junction of the 
boundaries of Dadhikfipaka, and on the north of 
the field of Khanilaka or i? Tinh.rka), a resi- 
dent of the village of Bhrainai-akalyagrama ; — ■ 
and -5 twenty-five pd'ldvtrtas .of lond^ (h -6) 
the southern boundary of the same village. 

Lines 23 to 02 contain the usual mandate against 
interfering with the full onjoyme-nt of the grant ; 
and two of the customary beuediotive and im- 
precatory verses. 

These are followed by the statement, in line 33, 
that the Butolc' was Chirbira, and that the 
charter was written by the Saiiidhidyri-ihiUlhi- 
hr it a S k a n d a b h a t a. Then comes the date, 
in numerical symbols, of the year 2.12, the fifth 
day of the dark fortniglit of Chaitra. And the 
inscription ends with the endorsement — ‘‘(This is) 
the sign-manual of me, the Mahdrdja, the illus- 
trious I) h a r a s e n a.” 

J. F. Fleet. 

23 rd diarc/i 1866. 


TWO P-4SS-4GE3 FROM THE ACHAE-\TIEA. 

At page 111 f. above, Mr. K. B. Pathak has 
published an interesting passage from the Jain 
H'l riv'i liiio. which mentions the Early Gupta 
kings, and, in giving a regular successi'on of 
dyii-isties. including th.em, from the nirvd.ia of 
Mahavira, piurprrts to have a hearing, th.ough a 
wrong oue, on the question of their epoch. 

I now give, as another literary curiersity of a 
somewhat similar kind, two passages from the 
commentary named Auidra‘ih-1 by Silachfirya on 
the Jain work called Aclidruinjdivtra, — from a 
manuscript, supposed to be about three hundred I 
years oil, shown tj me in the early part of 13S3 
by Dr. loiaov.-aul-.l Indraji.^ 

The fiiwt p.rssago, on pp. 2076 and 203a, is in 
inel-’c. anl runs — i 


Dvasaptaty-adhikeshu hi 

sateshu saptasu gateshu Guptanam [D] 
saiiivatsareshu masi oha 

Bhadrapade suklLqkla'-pamchamvdm II 
Silaehnryena krita 

Gaiiibhatayaiii sthitena tik=aisha I 
samyag-upaynjya sodhya 

m?tsarya-viiiakritair=aryc,'i-yai h II 
This passage gives Gupta-Saiiivat 772 (expired', 
the fifth day of the bright foiuiiight of the niimth 
Bhadrapada. as the date on which this portion of 
the Commentary was comi>leted by Silaehdiya. at 
Gamldiuta, (? Cambay). 

The second passage, on p. 2.736, at the end of 
the whole book, is in prose, and lams — 

Saka-nrip-a-kal-atita-saiiivatsara-satcsashn' sap- 
tasu I ashtanavaty-adliikeshu Yaisakha-suddiia- 
paiiichamyam Acharatika krit -oti j ba j Saviivat 
(page 2.566 cuds here ; and the next page, con- 
taining the repetition of the date in figures, and 
the last final words of the author, is lost' 

This passage gives oaka-Saiuvat 70S expired'', 
the fifth day of the bright foi-tnight of the month 
Yai.luklui, as the date of the completion of the 
whole Commentary. 

The two passages, indicating, as they stand, 
that Stlucharya treated the Gupta and Saka eras 
as identical, obviously contain a mi.stake > if some 
kind or another, which must be attributed to a 
pedantic desire on his part tio introduce a montinn 
of an ora, — whether the Gupta or the Saka. as tie' 
case may be, — with which he was only imperf 'Ctly 
acquainted. And the mistake cannot b.' ilcart 1 
away, unless we can obtain some in-hq.. ndeiit 
record of the real date of Silacharya,® sufficient to 
shew whether the Achdrafihd was written during 
Gupta- Saiii vat 772 to 703 , .A D. lo'.'l to 1117 , er 
during Saka-Safiivat 772 to 703 LA D. 850 to 57'.'. 

The passages, however, are of some interest, in 
shewing that, in SiMcharya’s time, there was stiil 
a recollection of the fact that the era,— which inu.-t 
have been known best from its u.se Ijy the ru’-r.s 
of Yalabhi, and which came cv.-'iitual!-.-, in 
Katina wad, to be called the A' aial ihi-Sa-hv.n, — was 
connected originally and speeiaby with ti; ■ Cupta 
kings, by whom it was mtrodue.- l into Ku'.]i..ln ad 
and the neighbouring parts. 

J. F. Fi.rrT. 

31.5? 2Iarch 1535. 


=' jj^ ; 1, t’. in tLo nortlicra 

boiTLi'i ll’V '.t' JJ.Ia Akhf t.l. 

' -* v.ritih-' lUi-n X'/te, I have found .m nllp-ioM '»y 

r*r. 131. .lU Il-ji lu lSO-1. to what ovilcntly the 
m r ’d" t i he <iUote<l oiilv the Uiipt.i d it*'. H 3 
wivt: i.h ]!•>.' Jh-. J;. J^. S . . \\.l. VIII i-. 2h3W I 
li.i\ea J i;it r.it'iH'-r'ript AThir-h i-* dit>’d lu the 7T2nd 
Yi-aL* of til* A»!ipt ik.’ Li ; out iiiiiertiiui.t>*ly the eorre^- 
po’rtliii_r Vikrini'i of y^ar i- nut 'jiven ; nor 

i5 It at prjsAiit to luccrtain the* exact date of 


tile author from othor .sources.” 


Poa.-I 


^ Til''* '■'ika >'ia wa 
an<l tli it 

real dit“ for .Siroh 
sULireition that 
aoeount f.-r t!; - rV^t- 

api Mi'L'iAtly "Oiirii 'ii- 
\ Ol. \ il. ij. t‘,l 


s u-’-d -p rsrriy. if rd nil. iu Gnjar.it 
prv'''a,.iy t.i:* I ■’iDta era giv'-.-j the 
i.'ryi. And I ivu-uid throAY out a 
ini'takg* ot t' ■ 'ini*} kind n:?vy 
dakn ,--' h ,■ ind 117, of t'lo 
I m. t, .in ! 11,. , ot IJad.U II, 

12. ; and Vol XlII. p. UOffp 
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THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C S., M.E.A.S., C.I.E. 


X yXTIL the (liscovei’y of theifanclasur inscrip- 1 
^ tion of Kum.iragupta and Bandlmvarman, 1 
■which I publish at page U4ff. below, the only I 
direct information available as to the Epoch of | 
the Gupta Era was the statement of Abu Rihan i 
Alblrilni, who, ■\\Titing in the first half of the 
eleventh century A.D., left on recoicl the fol- 
low ing notes, as taken from M. Reinaud's French 
translation of the original in his Fruijiuents j 
et Per-ians, page ISHfi'. — “ People cm- j 
jdcij- ordinarily the ei-as of &ri-Harsha,‘ of j 
Vikramaditya, of Saka, of ‘Ballaba’,* and of 
the Guptas. ****** ‘ Ballaba,’ 

who also has given his name to an era, was the : 
prince of the town of ‘ Ballabha’ (Valabhi), in | 
the middle of Anhilwada, at a distance of ; 
nb(.iut thirty The era of ‘ Ballaba’ is | 

■-ub.--efiueut to that of Saka by two hundred 
and furty-onc years. In order to make use of 
it, we take the era of Saka and deduct at the 
s.uLie time the cube of six (dlG) and the square 
of five The remainder is the era of 

‘ Ballaba.’ This era will bo discussed in its ] 
] place. As to the Gupla-Kala (the era of the | 
(iiipta-). we understand !>y the word yi'jiht | 
ct I'taiii peiqple who, it is said, were wicked and | 
])owcrful ; anil the era which bears their name, 
i-i the epoch of their extermination. Apparently ' 
‘ Ballaba ‘ followed tlie Guptas immediately ; for j 
the era of the Guptas also commences (with) | 
thi' year two hundred and forty-one of the era 
of .Saka. The era of the astronomers commences j 
(with) the year live Intndred and eighty-seven of 
the era of .Saka. It is to this era that the Khun- 
il Tables of Brahmagupta are referred. 

'J'his work has among us the title of Arhun'l 
Aeeorditig to it, placing ourselves in the year 
dC't of the era of ‘ Yezdirdjed,’ wo find our- 
stlves in the year 10-88 of the era of >Sri- 
il-ti’sha, the year 1088 of the era of \ ikraraa- 
ditva. the year 053 of the era of .8aka, the year 


712 of the era of ‘ Ballaba’ and of that of the 
Guptas.” 

According to the above extracts, Alblrunt 
seems to state in the first instance that the 
Gupta-Valabhl era began when Saka-.Saiii- 
vat 216 -h 25 = 241 (A.D. 319-20) had ex- 
pired; and this is borne out by his making 
the year 712 of this era correspond with Saka- 
Saiiivat 953, the difference being exactlv 241 
years. In his next mention, however, he ap- 
parently speaks of it as commencing with 
Saka-Sariivat 241, /. e. when 240 years had 
expired. While in a third passage, a little 
further on in the book,^ in explaining how tlio 
Hindus arrived at the date (Januarv, A.D. 
1026) of the taking of Somnathpafan liy 
Muhammad of Ghazni, he tells ns that they 
fir.st wrote do-wm 242, then 606, and then 99, 
with the result of Saka-pSamvat 947 (A.D. 
1025-26); and here, though he does not ex- 
pressly mention the Gupta-Yalabhi era, there 
can be no doubt that the first figures refer to 
it ; and tliey seem to indicate that, in tlu'.s 
calculation, the epoch of tlic era fell when 
kSaka-Saihvat 242 had expired. 

W'c Jiavc thus three years tpi choose between 
tbr the epoch of the era, — 8aka-Samvat 2-10, 
241, or 242, expired; 'i.e. .Saka-.Saiiivat 241, 
2t2, or 243 current,— involving a question that 
can only Ije settled by accurate calcnlalions of 
the data available from the inscriptipm.s, pub- 
li.'hed in detail, so that general readers may 
see that the processes are .satisfactory. Ami 
I -would here point out that, before anv of the 
existing Tables can he utilised for these eal- 
culatioii.s, at least the following preliminary 
points mmstbe settled, — (1) whether the years 
of the Gupta era had a distinct ariangement of 
their own; or whether they follow-ed the 
scheme of the years of the Kaliyuga, Vikrama, 
or iSaka eras ; (2) if they were identical with 


‘ A- -L'eivn by Alblruui'- statement furttiP-T on. this 
1 - not tlip’ era of Har-plmvai-plliaiia of K.inanj, coinmp'iii’- 
iim A or (tOT. liut an ouilitT era, comiiieiiciiiir 

13. C. 307. of whiGh wo iiavc uo epis’rajihical rccor«l, ami, 
in faFt. no information beyond Aliiiruni statement 
tint It oxi'tt'd. coupk'd witli a remark that, in a Kamiir 
.ilin.iiLi' k. he had found the epoch of it put forward to 
Vtkram.L-Saniv.it b<>4 (A.D whence ylie felt ^omc 

■loubtf; that he had not found the mean> of re^olvim?.” 

- Till.- i5 quite an imaginary uaiuOj which must be 


attributed to Albiruni faneyiiiir .^oine oonuoction ho- 
tween the name of the city of Valai^hi and the San-krit 
word i'lilhfhhu, which wa^ very often u-od at a i-roper 
name, but not in the oa-e of any of the ruler- of 
Valabhi. But. ^ettin« a-ide thi> mi-take about the 
name, which i** rather like tliat of hi:^ treatiu'^ Saka a- the 
name of an individual, m•^toad of a dyna-ty. Arjirimi U 
of cour-e <p)eakina: of the era that was u-ed hy the welb 
known rulers of Valabhi. 

® Fra'jmento' Aroltis ct Persaa^, p. 14G. 
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the years of the Yikrama era, whether they 
followed the northei-n reckoning, with the 
year beginning with the new-moon of Chaitra, 
or the Gujarat and southern reckoning, with the 
year beginning with the new-nioon of Karttika, 
seven months later; and (3), after deciding 
the previous points, whether, in the arrange- 
ment of the months, the bright fortnight 
came first, according to the custom of GujarAt, 
the Dekkan, and Southern India, or the dark 
fortnight, according to the custom of Ujjain 
and Benares. 

But, whatever may be the final settlement of 
these points, the fact remains that Albiruni 
had information given to him of the existence 
of an era, coupled with the name of the 
Guptas and of the city of Valabhi, which began 
A.D. 319-20, or within a year on either side of 
that date, and which it is convenient to us to 
speak of as the Gupta era. And, that this era 
was actually used in connection with the name 
of Valabhi, at any rate, is proved by the 
Verawal inscription of Arjunadeva of Anhil- 
wacl,* in which the leading records of the 
year are Vikrama-Saihvat 1320 and Valabhi- 
Saihvat 94.?. 

So much was certain. But it was felt to 
be highly improbable that the era of the Guptas 
should date from the epoch of their extermina- 
tion. And students of the subject; divided 
themselves aliuo.st at once into two schools. 

The first, represented most publicly and 
with undeviatiiig tenacity up to the last by the 
late ill’. Fcrgus.son,'^ accepted Albiruni’s state- 
ment as to the epoch of the era, but,— on the 
analogy of the statement which he al»o seem.s to 
make, that the Saka era, too, dated from the 
overthrow of the Sakas; a statement which, 
if made, was certainly wrong, — rejected the 
addition that it dated from the downfall of the 
Guptas; and took A.D. 313-19 for the date of 
rise of the dynasty, as well as the establish- 
ment of the era, — selecting this particular year 
on the theory that the era ui.l not date from 


the accession of a king, or from any particular 
event, but, for convenience of comparison, was 
regulated from tbe completion of four of 
Jupiter’s sixty-year cycles from the commence- 
ment of the Saka era.* 

The other school accepted A.D. 31 8-19 for the 
downfall of the Guptas, and took the Valabhi 
era of Arjunadeva’s inscription, which indis- 
putably began then, as being separate alto- 
gether from tbe Gupta era, and as having been 
established in commemoration of that event ; 
and began then to look about for an earlier 
date for tbe establishment of the Gupta dt nasty 
and tlieir era as used in their own inscriptions. 
The chief exponents of this scliooB have been 
the late Mr. Thomas,® who held that the era was 
identical with that of the 3akas, commencing 
A.D. 78 ; — General Cunningham,'’ who finally 
fixed on A.D. 167 ; — and Sir E. Clive Bayley,''’ 
who selected A.D. 190. 

There was, of course, much to be said from 
either point of view. And, in default of de- 
finite evidence settling the question one way 
or the other, perhaps the strongest argument 
against the views held by Mr. Thomas, General 
Cunningham, and Sir E. Clive Bayley, was to 
be found in the following anomalous position, 
which had occasionally been noticed more 
or less directly, but bad never been disposed ot. 
It was held by all tliat the Rulers of Valabhi 
came immediately after the Guptas. It was 
also held that in A.D. 318-19 they funiided the 
city of Valabhi, and establi.shcd the Valabhi 
era dating from then, in commemoration pnitly 
of that event, and partly of the Gupta ink- 
having then ceased and the power havinu- 
passed into their own hands. And yet, — a^ is 
shewn by, amongst other things, the fact that 
Bhanlrka, the founder of their family, came 
only one generation before the year 2u6, the 
earliest date that we have in the ora u>e(l in 
their own charters, — they did notallow this era 
of their own, established under such mem oi able 
circum-stances, to supei-sedo the Gupta ei-a ; 


‘ a, fe. Vol. XI. p. 2-11 ff, 

' Saj C'P". laliv Jo"r.I! As.tior.,N. S., Vol. IV. p. 
an.l Vol XII. p. 

« .r. I/,-, l; .1-. .S- X. S.. Vcl. XII. p. 271. 

’ In afroril.mee with tha-- viewa. Dr. B.ihler fixed on 
about A D. due Vol. \dl. p. But I liave not 

a-toto'l iuin a-^a i u’-lio exponerit of tlie Liiooi-y. beo.in-e 
the lull 'h'cukiou ot the in; tur that he proi:ii-o I ir te, 
Vol. X p 2S.3i lia- not hoiai i'-uo'! : and.it i- luipo— itde 
to y la w i ir Ul- viow^ n.inlit li.t^o chanced in wntiiiLr 
it. LTCU before the dieC JVery of my Manu.te' r ins.tription : 


ospocLally as hi? earlier opinion was in farotir oP A.D. 
3111 i see Arch^fjL. .Sarr. tre?f. Jat? Vol. II. p. 81, note ■’.) 

’ See e=peeially Archn-ol. Stirv. jPe.ei, Vol. H 

p. 70; and Jo-/,-. R. A.?. Svi., X. S., Vol. XIII. p. ,o2ia’. 

» Areh--r,jl. Srrv. Lid. Vol. X. p. Illff; and Indv.m 
£,•1'?. p. o3cF 


^ In the Poetscrij't to hi? “ Remark? on certain date? 
oeciiiTin;? on the coin? of the Hindu kin"-? of Ki'ibul ” 
publi-lndin the Third Series. 

V ol. II. p. 12811. : ,co pane ISdff above. 
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but, as shewn by the Alina plates” of yilaJitya 
\ II., dated (Gupta)-Samvat -147, they continued 
the use of the Gupta era for, in accordance 
with the three starting-points giren above, 
respectively 206, 294, and 318 years at least, 
after the establishment of their own era ! This 
surely involves an improbability far greatter 
than any other, of whatever kind, that can be 
imagined in connection with the whole subject. 
And to this I will only add here that, during 
the first six generations, inclusive of Bhatarka, 
when they were mere feudatory Sinopatis and 
Mahdrujas, the Ruler’s of Valabhi had, as a 
matter of fact, neither the authority, nor the 
power and opportunity, to establish an era of 
their own at all ; and that, if an era had been 
established by the first paramount sovereign of 
the family, Dhai’asena IV., he would, like 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj, have dated it from 
his own accession, and not from the original 
rise of his family. 

In order to arrive at any prospect of a final 
settlement of the question, what was wanted 
was a date for one of the Early Gupta kings, 
recorded in some era other than that which was 
specially used by them in their own iuscrip- 
tiuiis. This has now at length been found in my 
new Mandasur inscription, which, composed 
and engraved in the year 52'J (expired) from 
the tribal constitution of the iL'dava.?, gives u.s, 
through his feudatory Bandhuvarman, the date 
of the year 493 (expired) of the same era for 
Kumaragupta. 

Thi.s was not the first instance that had been 
obtained of the use of this era, which may for 
convenience be called the ilalava-Satrjvat. For 
it is obviously identical with the era which is 
alluded to in the Kanaswa inscription*’ dated 
in the 795th jear (expired) of the JIalava lords, 
and is also mentioned, under the specific name 
of the jMalava-Ki'da, in a fragmentary inscrij'- 
tion, dated in the93Gth yc.ar (expired), at ‘ Gjvi- 
raspur’ or ‘ Gyarispur’ in Central India.*’ But 
though, in commenting on this latter inscrip- 
tion, General Cunningham expressed the opinion 
that this Miilava ora must be the same as the 
eiaof Vikramaditya of Ujjain, this pointhasnot 
hitherto been capable of proof ; for the rea.son 
that neither of these two dates gave suilicient 

“ ohte, Vol. VII. p. 70if. 

onte, Vol. XIII. p. IGiff. , 

Surv. JnJ. Vol. X. p. 3‘If., and PI. xi. 

" id. Vol. XI. p. ly, and PI. Tin. 


details for actual computation. IXor does the 
inscription now brought to notice. But, in its 
mention of Kumaragupta, it answers the purpose 
equally well. 

Turning to the Gupta inscriptions and coins, 
the earliest and latest dates that we have for 
Kumaragupta are, respectively, Gupta-Saihvat 
96 and 130 odd. The first is established by his 
well-known Bilsad pillar inscription;**’ and 
the latter, by one of General Cunningham's 
coins.*’ Lest, however, the coin date should 
be looked upon as at all doubtful, we must note 
also his Mankuwar inscription,*’ dated Gupta- 
Saihvat 129. And, of these exti’eme dates we 
maj- take Gupta-Samvat 113 as the mean. 

Applying this to the various theories regard- 
ing the Epoch of the Gupta era, it represents — 

(1) according to Mr. Thomas’ view, A.D. 191-92; 

(2) according to General Cunningham, A.D. 
279-80 ; (.3) according to Sir E. Clive Bayley, 
A.D. 303-4 ; and (4) according to Mr. Fergusson, 
A.D. 431-32. 


Next, applying to these figures the date 
of Malava-.Saihvat 493 (expired), recorded for 
Kumaragupta in the insciiption under notice, 
we find that the initial point of the Malava era 
must lie within a few years either way of (1) 
B.C. 302; (2)B.C. 214; (3) B.C. 190; and 
(4) B.C. 62-61. 


The first three results, however, each entail 
the supposition of a brand-new era, hitherto 
unheard of, and entirely unexpected. At tin; 
same time, as regards the second possible result 
of about B.C. 214, we must not overlook the 
existence of certain coins, found in large num- 
bers at Nagar in the north of Malwa, about 
forty-five miles north of Kufa, and originally 
brought to notice by Mr. Carlleyle,** which 
have on them the legend Mulacduum juijuk 
'■ the victory of the Alalavas,” in characters 
ranging, in General Cunningham’s opinion, 
“from perhaps B.C. 250 to A.D. 250.” These 
coins shew that the Malavas existed, as a 
recognised and important clan, long before 
the time when, as I consider, their “ tribal 
cciistitution,” which led to the e.stablishmer.t of 
their era, took place ; and so also, in the other 


d.rectiou, does the mention of them in the 


Allahabad pillar inscription, among the tribes 


id. Vol. IX. II. 21, auil PI. v. No. 7. 
id. Vol. X. p. 7. and PI. iy. Xo. 2. 

'■ id. \ ol. V’l. p. Ida f., and 171 ff. ; see .also 
XIV. p. IIU if., and PI. xxxi. Xos. 19 to 23. 


id. Vol. 
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conquered by Samirdragnpta, shew that down 
to liis time at least they maintained tlieir tribal 
constitation and importance. And, if we wei’e 
compelled to have recourse to a new era, these 
coins might justifiably induce us to select as 
its epoch B.C. 223, the date fixed by General 
Cunningham for the deatli of Asoka which 
would make the present date of Malava-Sariivat 
493 correspond with A.D. 270, or well on into 
the first decade of Kumaragupta's reign accord- 
ing to General Cunningham’s theory. But this 
entails, as I have said, the supposition of the 
existence of an era, of which not the slightest 
indication has ever yet been afforded by the very 
numerous inscriptions that have now been 
examined from all parts of the country; and this 
is an expedient that must by all possible means 
be avoided. And, further, it forces the Kota 
inscription of Mfdava-Suihvat 7'.i5, and the ‘ Gya- 
raspur’ inscription of Malava-Saihvat 1)36. back 
to respectively A.D. 572 and 713; periods to 
which, from their alphabets, they cannot possi- 
bly belong. And thus, — since, within certain 
limit.', pahnograpliical evidence must 1,'C accep- 
ted. — it creates a palwographical difticnlty 
that is insuperable. So also does the third 
re-ult, fo practically the same extent; and the 
fi'-t, to a still mote maiked degree. 

The fourth result, on the contrary, sati.'-fies 
all the palffiographical requirement.-, of the 
iT'c. -Vnd it brings us so very close to B.C. 
.oT, the epoch of the well-known Vikrania era 
— fan era, moreover, which by the tr.idition 
o!’ Liter times i.s closely cimnccted witli the 
cor.idry of the iMalavas, through the name of its 
s-pposecl founder, king Vikr.imadity.r, wliose 
'•.rpital, Ujjain, was the principal city in IMalwa), 

— that wc arc compelled to find in it the solu- 
tion of the (piction, and to adjust the tipiation 
(it the dates tliiis, — •Gupta-S.uhvat 113 (the | 
rnc.in date for Knnniragnpta) + A.D. 31'3--20 ' 
= A.D. 432-33 ; anti fMiiluva-Saiiivat 49.) — B.C. ' 
.nP-.PO = A. 1). -136-37, which of course falls 
well within the sevunteen years of Kuni.'ira- , 
cup'ta'.-, reign remaining tifter lii, mean date. j 

Mv new iMaiiila&fir in'cripdion, therefore, I 
proves: — (l)lhat Alijii uni’s (-tateincnt, thatthe , 
Inthrciiii.n, Vol. I, Preface. ! 

' 'ji.ii,-. E. J- .M l'.. X. S , Vol. XII. p 2tMT i 

ihi- i-t: al-o reefiudo'l in the otiiei* in-r-iMj.tiDn of , 
va I . No. 5 of Dr. liluiewaiilal Ia'lra;i’' Xcial j 
--•lit'. Vol IX. ]•. Jint. iiitToilUN.LtcIy tor i 

t’..' Ltiieral clironologicul result'! arri\e‘l ut t.y iuui from 


Gnpta era began within a year or two on either 
side of A.D. 319-20, is certainly correct;— (2) 
that the rest of his statement, that this was the 
epoch of the extermination of the Gnptas, and not 
of their rise to powei-, is as cei tainly wrong ; — ■ 
and (3) that, under another name, connecting 
it with the IMAlava elan, the Vikrama era did 
undoubtedly exi.st anterior to A D. 544, which 
was held by IMr. Fergnsson*° to be the year in 
wliicb it wa.s invented. 

This inscription is, I maintain, in itself .suffi- 
cient to prove these points. But, if any 
hesitation slionld still he felt about aceefiting 
them, and if any further confirmation of them 
i.s reijuired, we have only to turn to the 
GolmA(jhitol inscri[)tion of the Mahdrdja Siva- 
deva I. of MAnagriha in NepAl, discovered by 
Mr. C. Bendall, and published b}' him in thi.s 
Journal, Yol. XIY. p. 97f. 

It is dated in the year 318, without any 
.specification of the era. But the clue to the 
construction of it, date is given by its nicntiou 
of the MnliiU(ii,inii*ii Aih-iuvannan, a.s the con- 
teinj)or,iiy”“ of riivadeva I. 

-kihsnvarinan’s approximate date, cir.. about 
A. D. 6.37, was very well known from J linen 
T'iang’s mention tf him.’’' And. a- the Nepal 
scrie, included three inscriptions of Aii.sr.vai- 
uiun himself. Nos. i;. 7. and 8. dated re-pectivcls' 
in the years 31, 3:*, and 4.5 {-y- of an iiii'n..ci- 
fied era, and tuiotlier. No. 9, of J-.-liniiuapt.i 
dated in the tear 4*^, and men! ioniii'i* .-\iieiu- 
varman, — Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji verv pi ( ipei h- 
rcferi-ed llit-c date- to the era c>taljli-hcd liy 
Har^havardhana of Kanauj, and commeucing 
w ith his accession in A. D. 6i.-6 or vith 

the I'csiilt.-, Oi A. D. ijbj-41, 645-4fj. C.jl-.ri2 f 'r) 
and 6.51-.55. 

Tlii, much licing quite certain, it follow- 
that the date of .’He; fur Sivadeva I., the <■•' 11 ,- 
ternjiorai-y of -ktiidivarman. must of necc.i-uv 
1)0 referred to an era commencdiig jii-t a'loiit 
three hundred years before that of Ilar'li.i var- 
dliana. And the ci-a vhieh c-xactli' meet, the 
rcMpiii'ement-' of the ca-e i, the (uie eoiiniioTiein.r 
-V. D. 319-2''; for then 31' -p A. D. — 

A. D. 63i-.)-', whieli i-, ill (piito snfiieient 


thr-s in-cnptir.n-, f'e date of Siva-ieva I, i, tln.-re 
l»r uifu away ^a.l lo-t 

.S--* UlmI - H'.' /Ap' TP— I.,- , n"'-', ’1/ 

Ve! II. P Si ril-).o,'e. \'ol XIII. i,. ItlJ. .tu-l Vi,l 
XiV. p ct.s > 

iUe sccoud -ym'eoi n doubtful: but it i, eitL.'r t 

or d. 
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accordance with A.D. 640-41, the first date 
that we have for AriBavarinan. 

"We have now to consider how this era of 
A. D. 319-20 came to be introduced into Xepal. 

This can only have been effected through a 
conquest of the country, by either the Early 
Guptas or the Rulers of Yalabhi. As to the 
Rulers of Valabhi, — I have already had occa- 
sion to remark that, for the first six generations, 
inclusive of Bhatarka, they were mere feudatory 
Sendjpatis and Maharajas-, and these members 
of the family, at any rate, — even if we admit for 
the moment that they established this era, — can- 
not possibly have conquered Xilpal, and cannot 
have had anything to do with the introduction of 
the era there. The first of the family who claimed 
to be a paramount sovereign is Dharasena IV., 
with the dates of 326 and 330, and with the titles 
of Paraniahhaftdraha, MahdrdjdJhirdja, and 
Paramchara, in common with all his succes.sors, 
and also with that of Chakravartin, which, not 
being assumed by any of his successors, may 
perhaps indicate that his power was more exten- 
sive than theirs ever was. Now, in passing, if 
we refer his first date of 326 to A.D. 319-20, 
the result, A.D. 645-46, brings us to a very suit- 
able period indeed for him to assume the position 
and titles of a paramount sovereign, viz. to the 
commencement of the anarchy which, as ila- 
twan-lin tells us,*^ attended the death of Har- 
shavardhana, “the warlike lord of all the region 
of the north.” It ended in the complete disrup- 
tion, for the time, of the kingdom of Kanauj. 
Aiiisurarman became paramount in Nepal, and 
Adityasena in Magadha ; and the opportunity 
was of course taken advantage of by Dhara- 
sena IV., to assert his independence in the west 
of India. But, to say nothing of the improba- 
bility of the thing on other grounds, the fact 
that Amluvarman became king of Nepal is in 
itself enough to prevent our admitting the 
possibility of a conquest of that country by 
Dharasena IV. Referring the same date of 
326 to the earlier three proposed epochs, we 
have respectively A.D. 408, 497, and 520. For 
these periods there is, perhaps, no particular 
objection to our assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that Dharasena IV. may have exten- 
ded his power over a considerable portion of 
Northern India. But the Valabhi charters, in 


which a conquest so extensive as that of the 
whole of Northern India and Nepal would 
most certainly have been recorded, give not 
the slightest hint of any such event ; in fact, with 
the exception of the allusion to the overthrow 
of the Maitrakas by Bhatarka, from beginning 
to end they give absolutely no detailed infor- 
mation at all in connection with any of the 
successes claimed by the members of this 
family. And, even if Dharasena IV. did 
conquer Nepal, and did introduce there the 
era commencing A.D. 319-20, the question 
still remains, and cannot be answered, — Why 
should he act with such extreme inconsistency as 
to introduce there this supposedly unused era, 
instead of the Gupta era which he himself, and 
his successors, continued to employ for all the 
official purposes of their own kingdom ? 

Turning now to the Early Guptas, the case is 
veiy different. There can be no doubt that their 
era, whatever may have been its epoch, was 
well known in Nep.al at an early date. Kn- 
maradevi, the wife of Chandragupta I., was 
the daughter of Lichchhavi, or of a Lichchhavi 
prince ; i.e. she belonged to the very family from 
which, according to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
inscription No. 15, the earliest historical rulers 
of Nepal sprang, and to which, as shown by 
his title of Lichchhavikulaketu or ‘ the banner 
of the Lichchhavi family,’ 6ivadt'va I. himself 
belonged, Fni’ther, in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription Nepal is expressly mentioned among 
the countries conquered by Samndragnpta. 
And, finally, the Kahauih pillar inscription 
shews that Skandagupta’s empire extended at 
any rate up to the confines of the country. 
Now, in my paper on “ The chronology of the 
early Rulers of Nep;J,” I have shewn** that the 
Nepal Vamsdcali has possibly preserved for us, 
unconsciously, a reminiscence, not only of the 
introduction of the Gupta era into that coun- 
try, but even of the actual year of its introduc- 
tion ; viz. Gnpta-Sainvat 88, when Chandragup- 
ta II. was on the throne. This special point is 
one forfurther investigation. But it is impossible 
to doubt that the Gupta era must have been 
perfectly well known in Nepal, and must have 
been used there. It is also precisely the era that 
would be adopted and hereditarily clung to by 
the Lichchhavis, connected as they were by 


ante, Vol. IX. p. 20. 


} 

i 


ante, VoL XIV. p. 345f. 
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marriage with the Early Guptas. And their 
special attachment to the era in which the date 
of Sivadeva’s inscription is recorded, is shewn 
by its being continued by his Lichchhavi 
successors down to at least’^^ the year 435, as 
shewn by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inscription 
No. 3, in spite of the systematic adoption 
meanwhile of the Harsha era by their neigh- 
bours, the Suryavamsi or Thakuri rulers of 
Kailasaku^bhavana. And, as I have shewn 
above, the era in which Sivadeva’s date is 
recorded, must have begun A.D, 319-20. 


I submit, therefore, that, though it may not 
in itself prove the case in the same way that 
my Mandasor inscription does, Mr. Bendall’s 
Golmadhitol inscription furnishes the most 
valuable corroboration that we could look for 
of the results derived from the Mandasor 
record ; and, — though I shall be very glad to 
see the matter argued in this Journal, as well 
a.s it can be, from any other point of view, — 
that the two inscriptions together give abso- 
lutely conclusive proof of the correctness of 
those results. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARE3E INSCRIPTIONS. 

By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., JI.R.A.S., CM.E. 

(Confitive^ from y. Itl.) 

No. 162. — Maxdasoe Inscripiiox op Kumap.agupia axd Baxdhuvaeman. 
The Malava tears 493 and 529. 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, is from D a s 6 r, or according 
to the official and more general form of the 
name, Mandasor,'- the chief town of the 
Mandasor District of Scindia’s Dominions in 
the Western Malwa Division of Central India. 
It came to my notice throngh information 
given by Mr. Arthur Sulivan, who, in 1879, 
sent to General Cunningham, from Jlan- 
dasor, a hand-copy of a fragmentary pillar 
inscription of a powerful king named Yaso- 
dharman. I saw this cojiy in 1S83, and, 
recognising in it the name of ilihirakula, sent 
my copyists, in March 1884, to take impressions 
of this fragment and of any other inseri})tions 
that they might find. In the search made by 
them, they discovered the present inscription, 
and also an entire duplicate copy of the pillar 
inscription of Yasodharman, which had escaped 
the notice of Mr. SuliA-aii. I myself visited 
Mandasor in February 1885. 

As recorded in the present inscription, and 
in another which is on a white stone built into 
the wall on the left hand inside the inner gate 
of the eastern entrance of the Fort, and is 
dated (Vikrama)-Samvat 1321 (A.D, 12C4-C5), 

This is the late-t rlat>3 av.iil.ihle for the present 
argument. Dr. Bhagwanl.il Inilraji’s inseiiption Xo. t 
gives ns the d.ite of the year 5.35, in of conr-e the >ame 
era; but the contents of the record are .so miitiiated. 
that it is impo-sihlo to stamp it, apart from the u-e of 
th s era. as a Lichchhavi inscription. 

Indian Atlas, Sheet Xo. 35. Lat. PE 3' X'.; Long. 
75=8 E. — The ‘ JLindcsor, JIandesnr, Mandi.sore. Mau- 
dosar, JIamUaur, ilundesor, and Mundesoor,’ of maps, &c 


Gurit(vara) or Thursday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortniglit of the month Bliiidrapada, — 
the ancient Sanskrit name of the jdace tvaa 
Dasapura, by which it is mentioned also 
in line 2 of an earlier Nusik inscription of 
Ushavaduta." This, in its modern form of 
Dasor, i.s the name by which, in preference to 
Mandasor, the town i.s still habitually spoken of 
by the villagers and agriculturists of the locality 
and neighbourhood, and even as far as Indor. 
And in some bilingual sanaih or warrants, 
of about a century and a half ago, I found 
this form, Dasor, used in the vernacular pas- 
sages, while the Persian passages of the samo 
documents gave the form Mandasor. ,So, 
also, Pandit.s still habitually u.se the form 
Dasapitra in their correspondence.® The 
local explanation of the name is that the place 
was oiiginally a city of the Pur .hue king 
Dasaratlia. But, on this view, the modem 
name should be Dasraihur. The true explana- 
tion evidently is that, — just as now tho 
township includes from twelve to fifteen 
outlf ing hamlets or divi.-ious j Kliilchipur, 
Jankupura, Riimpuriya, Chaudrapuiu, Biilau-afi], 
Ac., .so, when it was originally constituted, 

= Arcl'Col. fi irv. TTt.'f. lad. Vol. IV. p. 09, and PI. lii. 

No. 5. 

3 We may oompare the by Panlit^ of Ahipiira 
anil Nakh.ipura for rO'pcctively Samjiydiuii auJ UiGir^oJ 
in the Belijauin District ; except thiit it is doubtful 
whether thecae arc oriLriiictl Sanskrit nanie«, or only 
pedantic J^anskrit tran-^lations of orij^inal yernacular 
uumea. 
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it included exactly ten (dasa) such hamlets 
(jiura). As regards the fuller form of Mandasor, 
by which alone the town is known officially 
and is entered in maps, I cannot at present 
explain the origin of it. But Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji suggested to me that it may perhaps 
represent Manda-Dasapura, “the distressed 
or afflicted Dasapura,” in commemoration of 
the overthrow of the town, and the destruction 
of the Hindu temples in it, by the Musalmans.* 
And, as tending to support this suggestion, I 
would mention that one of the Pandits whom 
I questioned on the spot, gave me M a n na d a- 
6 6 r as another form of the name. The true 
explanation, whatever it may be, would pro- 
bably be found in the Daiapura-Mdhdfniya, 
which is extant, but which I did not succeed in 
obtaining for examination. 

Exclusive of the outlying hamlets, Mandasor 
consists of a fairly large town, close on the 
north or left bank of the river Siwana,^ with a 
Fort of considerable size between the towm 
and the river. The Fort, which is of Musalman 
construction, is said to have been built with 
stones brought from ruined temples at Mad, 
otherwise called Afzalpur, about eleven miles 
south-east of Mandasor ; and the foundations 
and walls of it are full of stones, both 
sculptured and plain, which evidently come 
from demolished Hindu temples. But, — in 
addition to the magnitioont columns which 
I shall describe in connection with the duplicate 
pillar inscription of Yasodharman, — there arc 
still sufficient remains, lying all about ilaudasor, 
to shew that Mandasor itself was full of ancient 
Hindu temples and other buildings, abounding 
with specimens of the very best style of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. A full examination 
of the architectural remains, in the course of 
which further inscriptions would probably be 
discovered, was out of my power. But I 
noticed specially a very fine well just inside the 
eastern entrance of the Fort; — a colossal bas- 
relief imago lying near this well ; — aud a 
remarkably fine sandstone monolith in the 
hamlet of Khilchipur, on the south, across the 

‘ He also toLl me tint, even to tiiO prosent day. the 
Kacar Brahmans of Mandasor will not drink the wat -r 
of that place, because of the oppressions formerly prac- 
tise 1 on them by the Musalmans there. 

The ‘ San and Sen’ of maps. &c. 

” The Tillacers told me that at Khilchipur there w.is a 
very lar<?e monolith column, with .an inscription on it. 
supposed to be two thousand years old. But, on its 


river. This monolith is now partially buried, 
in an upright position. The part projecting 
above the ground is about 10^ 0" high and 
1' 9" square, covered with sculptures in the 
very best old style. A socket at the top shews 
that it supported a beam ; and, as it is sculp- 
tured on all four sides, it cannot be the jamb 
of a doorway, but must be either an upiiglit 
of anarch or a pillar of a temple. Exclusive of 
floral patterns towards the top, each face shews 
two panels of figure-sculptures, one above the 
other; and the villagers say that the monolith 
I has been gradually sinking each rainy season, 
t and that they can remember having soon six 
more similar panels of sculptures on each face ; 
this would make the height of the monolith not 
less than at least thirty feet. From the samjile 
furnished by the part that is still above the 
ground, this monolith well deserves to bo 
entirely raised out of the ground, and the 
sculptures on it examined and reported on 
by the Archmological Survey Department.® 

The present inscription is on a stone slab, 
apparently rather good and dark sand-stone, 
built into the wall on the right hand half-way 
down a small flight of steps leading to the river 
in front of a mediteval temple of the god 
Mahadeva (.Siva) at the Mahadeva-Ghafc, which 
is on the south bank of the river, just opposite 
the Fort, and I think, in the limits of the 
hamlet of Chandra purii. There are no sculp- 
tures on the stone. The writing covers, except 
for a margin of about half an inch, the whole 
front of the stone, about broad by 1'4V' 
hic'h. It has been a good deal worn away about 
th.c centre of the stone, and also the stone is 
chipped at several places round the edges ; but 
only a few lectors here and there are really 
illegible, ami these can in each case be easily 
supplied. — The characters give a good specimen 
of what may be called the Western iliUwa 
alphabet of the fifth century A.D. They 
belong, ill general features, to the South India 
class of alphabets; but they include two letters 
borrowed from the Northern alphabets, ci::. the 
distinct form of the lingual d, e.g. in tndd, line 

b.Hiij to Hie, tai> turned out to only a small 

fyur-^idc'd oboli-k, rouylily four or five feet Inu^li and a 
foot or 'O ^•iuare, of ^luie moderu eou^tructiou, w.th 
rr.d-* Nasrari writiue on it ■which may perhaps 1 e a hun- 
dred years old, but certainly not much more, ol}* vi=ir to 
till- obelisk, which I had hoped might turn out to be of 
iMiportance. 1-^d to my noticing on the way the monolith 
that I hare described abo^e. 
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6, and cliiijd, line 17, and also tlie rare lingual 
dli, e.g. in dridha, lines 9 and 11. The average 
size of the letters is j". — The language is Sans- 
krit ; aud with the exception of the opening 
Holdliam aud the concluding words in line 24, 
the entire inscription is in verso. — In. respect I 
of orthogi-aphy, wo have to notice (1) the | 
occasional use of the jihcdiinVUja and v.pa~ 
dhiiidiiii/a ; e.g. jwjatali=I:ihaya,\imi 1; ijn?iaih= 
liha,,i, line 8; pfavisritaih-pnslindti, line 2; and 
ahJiiUiuirah-pdijutj line 3; hut not, for instance, 
in acahlLU'jiiaih Icvacliit, line 5 ; paruh Iripanii, 
line II ; raj'ih-i^wjaritais, line 5 ; and prafiind- 
nitdh praiiuiditd, line 9; (2) the occasional 
doubling of t, dh, and hh, itr conjnnction with 
a following r; e.g. chittrSna, line 12 ; ri‘>ddhm, 
lino 18; aud ahhhra, line 6; (3) the same of 
fh aud dh, with a following )/; e.g. patth^mh, 
line 9; and sidldhjCuja, line 8; and (1) the 
same of dk, with a following i- ; e.g. ad'lkvddi, 
line 3. 

The inscription, which belongs throughout 
to the solar form of worship, narrates in the 
first jdace how a number of silk- weavers im- 
migrated from the Litta vishaja or district 
into the city of Dasapura; and how some of 
the band took up other occupations, avhile 
those who adhered to their original pursuit 
ooustltuted themselves into a separate and 
flourishing guild. It then refers itself to the 


reign of a king named Knmaragnpta, who, 
from the description of him in line 13 as sove- 
reign of the whole earth, can be no other than 
the well-known Kumaragupta of the Early 
Gupta dyuasty. Under him, the governor at 
Dasapnra was Eandhuvarman, the son 
of Visvavarman. It then proceeds to record 
that, while Eandhuvarman was governing at 
Dasapnra, the guild of silk-weavers built at 
that city a temple of the Sun, which was com- 
pleted when four hundred and ninety-three 
years had elapsed, “by (the reckoning from) 
the tribal constitution of the Malavas,’’’ and 
therefore when the four hundred and ninety- 
fourth year (A.D. 437-38) was current, on the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Sahasya (December- January), After- 
wards, under other kings, part of this temple 
fell into disrepair. And then it was restored 
by the same guild, when five hundred and 
twenty-nine years had elapsed, and therefore 
when the five hundred and thirtieth year (A.D. 
473-74) was current, on the second day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Tapasya (Febru- 
ary-MarcIi). This second date is, of course, 
the year in which the inscription was actually 
composed and engraved ; since wc are told at 
the end that it was all composed by Vatsabhatti, 
and the engraving throughout is obviously the 
work of one aud the same baud. 


lesT.'* 

:_Md]dh a]ra [tl] v]ntw*jy-ap-]ttham=npasyate sura-ganais=.5iddhais=cha siddhy- 

artthibhir=ch.lhyau-aik-:igra-p.iniir=vidheya-vishayair=mm6ksh-artthibhir=yy6gihhilj I 

bhaktya th-ra-tap(jdhanai;=eha muuibhis=v'ipa-pra3ada-kshamair=h{tur=yy6 jaca- 
tah=kshaj-abhyudayayGlwivXy;a=sa hhfwkarah l(ii) Tat[t*]va-iraua.vido=pi 
yasy a na vidur=hrahm-ar3ha- 

yo=hhyudyatah=knt3narii y.U=cha gabhastihhih praTisritaih=pnsh[n]ati loka-trayam | 
gaudharvv-;imara-siddha-kinu!u-a-narais=sathstuyate=bhyutthitG bhakiebhyas=cha 

dadiiti yo-hhila.-liitaih^ tasmai savitrG namnh l(U) Tah'°=pratyahaih prativi. 

hhaty=udayachalciulra-vl^tu-nn.i-tunga-slkhara-skhalit-am3a-3alak kshib-aihgana- 

jana-kapola-tal-ubhit;imrah=piiy.\t-3a va3=sv\-k(i\-au abharano vivasvim l()|) Kusnma'k 
bhaT-auata-^mvuvava-devaku\asAhhiVvihara-ramani(m)yat | Lata-Ti.3hayan=nag-avrita- 
■saihij^jagati^ prathit.i-),ilp.ih i;'(|) To'^ dcs'a-partthiva-gun-upahritah prakasam^ 
addhv-;u!i-jYiny=a-viral;iny=a5nkha- 

uy=ap.isyaj jat-ildara D.ri.ipm-.uh prathamam manobhlr=anv=Hgat.as-sa-snta-bandbu- 
janas=3amGtya U ^^Exticbba-ganda-tata-vichyuta-dana-blndu-sikt-opal-achala-sahasra- 
vibhusha(sha)aay:ih [Uj ^ pushp-avanamra-taru-manda-vatamsakava bhumeh= 
paran=tilaka-blu\iam=idam kvamcna H TaE^-ottha-vriksha-chyuta-' 


^ S'’' ff. above. 

‘ Ftoui iuj luk-improsoioa. 

tu-duUvikr*4lta ; and lu tlii vetse. 


' Htitre 


Mi-tre. T.-isantatiiaka. n tretro trrn 
« ^:-Untatd,.fca ; and in the nexf/erse. 

Metre, Up’-adravaji-ii; and in the nest two verses. 
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10 


11 


1:2 


1.3 


14 


naika-pushpa-yichitra-tir-anta-jaliiiii bMnti | pi-aphulta-padm-jibhai'anani jatra sa- 
ramsi karand iva-sariikulani II Vi! 61 a-vlchi-chaIit-‘iravinda-patad-rajali-piBjaritai.'?=L‘iia 
hdihsaih I sva-kesar-odara-bhar-avablingnaih kvachit= 3 ariira.sy=amburahais=fha 
bhanti l(ll) Sva-pashpa-bhar-avanatair=iiaagendrair=mada- 
pragalbli-ali-kala-STanais=cha 1 ajasra-g:ibbi==cha pm--anganAbliii-vvanani %-a 5 Tniii= 
samalaihkritani II Chalat**-i)atakany=abala-sanathaiiy=at}-arttha-suklany=adhik-uEEa- 
tihii I tadildata-chitra-sit-abbbra-kuta-tuly-opam/iiiani grihani yatra || Kailasa*'- 
tafiga-sikbaia-pratimaui ch=anyauy=abhanti dii-ggha-valabhi- 
ui sa-vedikani I gandharvva- 3 abda-mukharani(ui) nirishta-chitra-karmmani lola-kadali- 
vana-sobhitani || Prasada^®-malabhir=alaiiikritani dharam vidaryy=aiva samntthi- 
tani I viraana-miiLi-sadris.Ini yattra gribani purnn-endu-kar-amalani || Yad'' = 
bliaty=abhii’amya-sarid-Ld*]vayena cbapal-ormmina samnpagudbarii 
rabasi kucha-salinibbTaiii Pi'iti-Ratibhyarii Smar-afigam=iva II Satya’®-ksliama-dama- 
sama-Yrata-sancha-dhairjya-svaddhyAya-vritta-vinaya-stbiti-bnddhy-npetaili I vidya- 
tap(J-nidlublur=a-sinayitaia=cha Tipi‘air=yyad=bbrajate graha-ganaiB.=kham=iva 
pradiptaih || Atha” sametya nirantara-saiigatair^abarabah-pravijiimbbita- 
sanbridah [|*] jinpatibhi'=.suta-vat=pratirara 'iiitab pramudita nyavasanta sukham 
pare || Sravana^°-'sTi'bhaga, m] db 7 i]riu.rvvaidya[rii] dridham parinisbthitah 
sucbanta-.']at-asaugab=kecbid=vicbittra-katba-Tidah 1 Tiiiaya-nibhritas=samyag-dbaf- 
uiraa-prasauga-parAyanab=priyam=a-parusbam pattbyam ch=anye ksbama baba 
bhasbitcrii II 


Kechit”=sva.karnimany=adhikas=tatb=anyair=yvij 5 Ayat# jy 6 tisham=Atmavadbbih I 

advapi cdi=Auye samai'a-pragalbbAB=kurvvanty=annAm=a-bitam prasabya ibl) PrAjna^’ 
manujna-vadbavab pratbit-oru-vamsA vams-Auurupa-cbarit-Abharanas=tath=Anyil I 
satya-vratah pranayiuAm=upakAi'a-daksba vi.srambha- 
[purvva^m=apai'e dridba-saubridAs=oba || Vijita''''-visbaya-saiigair=ddbannma-silais= 
tatli=Aiiyair=m[ri]dubbir=adhika-.sat[t*]vair= 116 kayAtr-aniaraii=cba I sva-kala-tilaka- 
bbutair=mukta-rAgair=adAiair=adhikam=abbivibbati ferenii-Kvaiii-prakaraih II TA- 
rni,iva^‘-kAnty-upacbitd=pi ?avarniiahAra-tAii)bula-pnibpa-TidbinA sama- 
r]ariikri]t 6 =pi I iiAii-janah priyani=upaiti na tAvad=agi’yA(. 2 rya)m yAvan=na pat- 
tamaya-vastra-yrujgAiii dhatte || SparAarvajtA^’ varnnAutara-TibhAga-cbittre.aa 
iiAtra-subbagena I yais=sakalani=idaiii ksbititaIum=alanikTitam patta-vastrAna II 
VidyAdbari“-ruchira-palIava-karnnapura-vAt-ent-A.sthirataram pravichintya 
[lu]kaiii I mAiiusbyaiii=arttha-nicbayArh 3 =cha tathA visalAm 3 =tA.sbAra sabbA matir= 
abbud=acbalA tatas=ta || Cbatus”- 3 amudr-An]t]a-vil 61 a-rnekbaIAm Sumem- 
KailA.sa-bribat-payodhar:im I van-AQta-vAnta-spbura-pusbpa-bAsinirh KumAraguptd 
pritbiviih praAAsati II SamAna^®-dbd= 3 uki’a-BribaspatibhyAm lalama-bbuto bhuvi 
pArtthivAnAm | ranesbu yah Parttba-samAaa-karminA babhuva gbpta nripa-Tis^-a- 
varmma II Dla’^-anukampaiia-parah kripan-Ai-tta-vargga-sandh[A]-prado=dhika- 
dayAlur=anAtha-iiAtbah I kalpa-dnimab pranayiiiAm=abhayam pradas=cba bhita- 
pya yo janapadasya cba bandbni-.iiit || Ta,sy'”=Ataiajah sthairyya-nay-opa- 
panno bandbu-priyo 

bandbm-iva prajAnAiii I bariidbv-ai tti-ba: ttA nripa-BandbuvarmmA dvid-dripta- 
paksba-ksbapaii-aika-daksbah II KAnto'* yavA rana-patin-vvir.ay-Anvitai=-cha rAi- 


api sanu=upa&ntu ua i 
alaiiikrito-pi rupena yi 
vyasana-kshatAnaiii 


ladaib 


-Advaih 1 Arii'ia'Ara-mu: ttii-abbibh'U V- ,> a- 


ib=ka?araac;i.ir:a iva dvitivab 11 Vaidbavyd-“ 


"Ictrj. T.':iu].‘-ti of Tndravajrii and Upi^ndravajra. 
A:-Tr«k V-i'-ir-tatil-iki. 

Upajati ot Indra-rajra and XJpondravajrX 
Ary l. Jlotre. VasantaTiUka. 

DrutaviLimbita. M‘Are. Hari.'i'. 

IndrawAic *' Metre, Vaiantatllaka. 


- Metro, M'lini. M:-tre. Va-^antAtilaka 

Metre, Ary:i. •' Metro. ^ A'antatiidka 

Metre. Vain -“a^^tha. Metre, n lrtva^re 

Metro. Vasantutdlaka. Metro. Indravr.jra 

M^tre. Va^antatilakd. 

Metre. Vpnii.ti of Indxarajra and Up‘‘ndro.Ta;r.k 
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[JCLT. 15So- 


Id smri(sniri)tvri yain=adyiipy=ari-sundariniiin I bhayad=bhavaty=;iyata-luehanriniiih ghana- 
stan-ayAsa-karali prakampah II Tasminii"“=eva kshitipati-yri(vTi)she Bamdbu- 
varmmany=ndare samyak-spbitaTn Dasapurain=idaiii piilayaty=unnat-Ariise | silp- 
avaptair=ddhana-samudayaih pattavayair=udaram brt‘Dibhutair=bbhaTanam=atuiari' 
karitarii 


17 dipta-rabmeh || Vi3tirnni°'-tunga-sikharaiii sikliari-prakasam=abhyudgat-endv-amala- 
ra.smi-kalapa-gauram I yad=bhati paschima-parasya nivishta-kanta-chudamani- 
pratisaman=iiayan-abluramarii II Rama-saiiatha-[ra]chane dara-bhaskar-aiiisu-vahni- 
pratApa-subhage jala-lina-mine I chandiamAu-liarmyatala- 
IS cbandana-tAlavrinta-har-6pabh6dba(gaprabite Lima-dagdha-padmA II Roddhra-priyaiheu- 
tani-kundalatA-vikijsa-pashp-Asava-pi’amndriJt-ali-kal-abliirame | kale tnshara- 
kana-karkkasa-sita-vata-vega-pranritta-lavali-nagan-aikasakhe || Smara^'-vasaga- 
taruriajana-vallabhAngana-vipula-kanta-pm-oru- 

19 btana-jaghana-ghan-Alingana-nirbliartsita-tubma-hima-pAte || MAIavanAm"' gana-sthiiya 

yAt[e] sata-chatushtaye I tri-navaty-adhike=bdAnAm=ri(ri)tau sevya-ghana-svane || 
Sakasya-mAsa-buklasya praaasto=hni trayodasA I mangal-acliara-vidhina prAsAdo^ 
yarii niveEtah || BahuuA samatitena 

20 kAleii=AnyaiA=cha parttbivaih I vyasiryyat=aika-de?6=s\’a bhavanasya tat6=dhuni || 

Sva-yaso-v[r]i(vri)ddhaye sarvram=aty-udaram=udAraya I sari',skAritam=idari! 
bliuyah sroavA bhAnumato grihaih || Aty®'-unnatam=avadAtam nabha[ir- 
P2iri7ann=iva®’ manoharaih bikharaili I 6abi-bliaiivur=abhyudayeshv=amala-inayukh- 
Ayatana- 

21 bliutam || Yatpara-bateihu paiiicliasu vi.sariity^Xadhikeshii navasu ch=ribdt'ihii I 

yatA3liv=abbiramya-Tapasya-mA.sa-btikla-dvitiyayam II Sj>a.slitiir“^=asukataT'u-kt>taka- 
PimduvAra-lolatimuktakalata-raadayantikaiiam I pnsbp-6dgamair=abhinavair= 

adbigamya iiunam=aikyarii vijriihbbita-sare Hara-pu(dbu)ta-dylie II 

22 Madhu“-piuia-inudita-raadhukara-kul-6pagita-nagan(n)-aika-pritlm-sakhL' I kale uava-kn- 

pum-udgama-dararura-kAiiita-pracbura-roddbre || £;a.sin=eva nabbo yimalaiii 
kaup[t]ubha-manin=Ava SAriieino raksbah I bhavana-varena tatb=Odairi puram^ 
aklulain=alamkritam=udaram it Amalica'^-iali- 
Hl k-kba-damtarari; pingalAnAm panvabati samubaih yavad=Is6 jatanarh I vika'a- 
kainala-iuAlAm=;im--a-saktAih cha Sariigi bbavanam=idaTn=udAram lisvatar.- 
tavad^astu || ^jreny''-i\d.kena bhaktya cha kAritaib bhavanarii raveb I purvvA 
cb-.'yam prayatnCua raebitA VatjabhattioA || 

24 SvaPti kartri-lekbaka-rAcbaka-Mutribhyah || Siddhir=asta ii 


TKAV't.AnON-. 

Perfectiovi lias been attained ! 2ilay that 
.Snn j'l'jtoct yoa. — v,-bo is worshipped bv the 
liOSTs nf the g'td? for the sake of existence, 
and by the Siddbas who wish for supernatural 
power.', ('i.'i'l) by ascetics, entirely given over 
tc ab'traet meditation (mrJ) bavins’ worldly 
arrr.toriior.s well under control, who wish for 
the final liberafi'on of the soul, and. with 
devi.’tion, In- saint', practising strict penances, 
( ./, . i,/, >0 he: r,>ip) able to counteract curses : 


{(uaJ) who is the cause of the destruction aL'l 
the commencing {again) of the universe ' 
Reverence to that Sun, — whom (fre/i) the 
Brahmariical sages, thouijh they knew tin 
knowledge of the truth {awl) exerted them- 
selves, failed to comprehend ; and whonourishc' 
the whole of the three worlds with (/oh’) ravs 
diffused in all directions ; who, when he h 
risen, is praised by Gandharvas, gods, Siddha^. 
Kinnaras, and Xaras ; and who rrrants {their) 
desires to those who worship (/,(',,() ' Mat 


2 ' M-.'tro. Mand.’;kr7nta, 

aK-tr.-. \ ,i'.*utatildka ; and in the next two verses 
Me'r-. Arvh 

’ il-.trj. Sloka lAnust-ubh) . and in the next three 



whereas the n-;-Jt-r. .Sj. -I-, 1.*, in apiio-ition with e-ham 
1 ' wait v- required Ih:- however, would not "=U’t the 
metre ine only einenilation th.tt -uU- the metre 1= to 
alt'T the construetion ami r a.l , -■-'•hi-hn-i' 

^ vh.au .’I , ■ «’ iletre. Va=antatiUki 

ddetr.;, Ary:', an i in tm; n-xt verse 


Metre. ii::,t. 


ilelre .’tloka ' Aiin=h'urjh) 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


that Sun, decorated with glorious beams, 
protect you, — who sliines day after day with 
the mass of {hi-f) rays flowing down over the 
wide and lofty summit of the lordly mountain 
rf dawn, (and) who is of a dark- red colour 
like the cheeks of intoxicated women ! 

(L. 3.) — From the district of L a t a, which is 
pleasincr with choice trees that are bowed down 
by the weight of (fheir) flowers, and with tem- 
ples and assembly-halls of the gods, and with 
t Haras, (and) the mountains of which are 
covered over with vegetation, to citj' 

of D a s a pu ra there came, full of respect, — 
first, in thought ; and afterwards {in person) in 
a hand, tosrether with (their) children and kins- 
men. — men who were renowned in the world 
for ('kill in their) craft (of silk-icraritij), and 
who. beinsr manifestly attracted by the virtues 
of the kings of the country, gave no thought 
to the continuous discotnforts produced by 
the journey. And in course (of time) this (eiti/) 
became the forehead-decoration of the earth, 
which is adorned with a thousand mountains 
whose rocks are be.sprinklcd with the drops of 
rut that trickle down from the sides of the 
temples of ruttiugelephants, {'i>id) wliieh has for 
( irs I decorative ear-ornaments the trees weighed 
do^^nwith flowers. Here** the lakes, crowded 
with kiiraridfira-dacks, are beautiful, — having 
the waters cliise to (their) shores made varie- 
trated with the many flowers that fall down 
from the trees growing on the hanks, (and) 
Iming adorned with full-blown water-lilies. 
The lakes are beautiful {in same planes) with 
the swans that are encaged in the p'dlen that 
hills from the water-lilies shaken by the treraul- 
i. u; waves ; and in other places with the water- 
hhe.s bent down by the great burden of their 
filaments. Here the woods are adorned with 
iordlv trees, that are bowed down by the weight 
of their flowers and are full of the sounds of the 
fliglits of bees that ham loudly through intoxica- 
tion {.aused hy the juices oj the jhnrcrs that they 
nek), and with the women from the city who 
.ii-e perjietually singing Here the h.ouses have 
waving flags, {and) are fall of tender women, 
{■l id) are Very white {and) extremely lofty, 
resembling the peaks of white clouds li' up v.'ith 


“ Tho ori.j’inai IiR?. ns far a-i hu? tii-- t ‘ ron- 
'-t’-ivt.on. ■'vllltH I Lave CCl*V{.'lil*rE<-e, L-i 

* ran-iatioD, lut-- tiif? 


j forked lightning. And other long buildings 

■ on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in 
them, are beautiful, — being like the lofty sum- 

I mils of (the mountain) KailAsa ; being vocal 
] with songs (like those) of the heavenly choris- 
j ters; having pictured representations arranged 
; (in them) ■, {and) being adorned with groves of 
i waving plantain-trees. Here, cleaving asun- 
I der the earth, there rise up houses which are 
decorated with successions of storeys ; which 
are like rows of aerial chariots; {and) which 
are as pure as the rays of the full-moon. This 
{city) is beautiful {through) being embraced 
by two charming rivers,** with tremulous waves. 

I as if it were the body of (the god) Smara 
j (eiuhraced) in secrecy by (his icives) Priti and 
' Rati, possessed of (heaving) breasts. Like the 
I sky with the brilliant multitudes of planets, it 
I shines with Brlilimans endowed with truth, 
j patience, self-control, tranquillity, religious 
I vows, purity, fortitude, private study, good 
I conduct, refinement, and steadfastness, (and) 
! abounding in learning and penances, and free 
j from the excitement of surprise. 

1 (L- 8.) — So assembling together, (and) day by 
] day received into greater friendship by (tlrir) 

' constant associates, {and) honourably treated 
! like sons by the kings, in joy and happiness 
i they settled in {this) city. Some of them 

■ {I, I ante) excessively well acquainted witii 
tlie science of arcliorv, (in u-hich the tu-arojiny 

■ e.f the hoiv is) plea.'^ing to the ear ; otlier.s, 
devoting themselves to hundreds of e.xcelicnt 
achievements, (lecaine) acquainted with wonder- 
ful tales; and others, unassuming in (rheir) 
modesty {and) devoted to discourses of the true 

■ relitrion, (became) able to say much that was 
free from h.arshness (and y>t was) salutary. 
Some excelled in their own business {of silk- 

■ 'we'irinii ) and by others, possessed of high 
’ aims, the science of astrology was mastered , 

and ev'en to-day others of them, vahirous in 
! battle, effect by force the destruction of {'l.mr) 
enemies. So also others, wise. pos=e,-,.sed of 
' charming wives, {and) belonging to a fainrus 
' and mig-hty lineage, are decorated with achieve- 
ments that bofi’' ('An'/') hiith; and //tl.crs, 
true to (;A/ u) pr-nihes (.n- L fl-m in fiienJ-i;.p 



c J ' ’ v'l..* li ah'ij tlie a' 


ta:*:'; to :b-. ii5rtE-cast Cv tno town. 
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•vitli the accompaniment of confidence, are m a n, possessed of firmness and state;im.nship ; 


skilled in conferring favours upon {tluir) inti- 
mates. (Awl so) the guild shines gloriously 
ail around, throngh those tvho are of this 
sort, and through others who, — overcoming 
the attachment for worldly objects ; being 
characterised by piety ; {amT) posses.sina- most 
abundant goodness, — (ure) very gods in an 
earthlv habitation. 

(L. 11 .) — (Jasf as) a woman, though endowed 
with youth and beauty (ati'l) adorned with the 
arrantrement of golden necklaces and betel- 
le ivcs and flowers, goes not to meet (her) lover 
in a secret place, until she has put on a pair 
of coloured silken cloths, — {so) the whole of 
this retrion of the earth, is {almost snperfl 'tnushj) 
adorned through them, {as if ) with a silken 
garment, agreeable to the touch, variegated 
with the arrangement of different colours, 
pleasins? to the eye. 

(L. 12 ) —Having reflected that the world is 
very unsteady, being blown about by the wind 
like the charmiug ear-ornaments, (made of) 
sprigs, of the women of the UidyAdharas ; {and 
fiuilar'’p') the estate of man ; and also accumu- 
lations of wealth, largo (thou'jh tltoy i,ia>j ho), — 
they became po3.se.ssed of a virtuous (and) 
stable understanding; aud then ; — 

(L. Id.) —While Kumaragupta was reign- 
ing over the {mholo) earth, whose pcuilulous 
marriage-string is the verge of the four oeoan.s; 
\sho3c largo breasts are (the mountains) Sumeru 
and KailAsa;'' (and) who>e lane'hter is the 
tuli-blown flowers showered forth from the 
hirdei'S of the woods ; — 

('L 13) — •There was a ruler, king Yisva- 
V a r m a who was epual in intellect to Sukra 
ani Brihaspati ; who becamo the most eminent 
I if prin'Ce.s on the earth ; {and) whose deeds in 
War were equal to {those of) PArtha ; — who 
%. , 1 -; very compassion-ite to the unliappv ; who 
tulfilled his promises to tho rai-erable and the 
di^cre^sed; who was excessively full of tender- 
r.-jis ; (c/i () who was a very tree of plentv to 
i ’■ ') friends, and the giver of security to the 
fiicluened. and the friend of {his) country : — 

( L. 14.) — His son {'oas) king B a n d h u v a r- 

**■ i-i "a nohli^ h ■.in'?qu'ili 3il tempi.? of 

t..j uSun, w.t= e.ru-..-'! tj b? built. ' ie , in 

l.ue 10 ; r.ll th a int-Tven.-'i. i- V-v vv-t\ u p ir-nth-i-i-, 
Cjui J; ..l: It q xh.i ,,'i i.-n.'r. tiu earth is 

■i'=?ribr.,l a? hiTina th? meu-ate.n-, or y.'.:-.- and 
-..meet tur iip-e. and the an; V.alLy.i ter 


beloved by {his) kinsmen; the relative, as it 
were, of (/iiQsubjects : the remover of the afflic- 
tions of fliiV) connection.s ; pre-eminently sltil- 
ful in destroying the ranks of (/'i-) proud 
enemies. Handsome, youthful, dexterou,-. iti 

war, and endowed with humility, king thouerh he 

was, yet was he never carried away by pa==;on, 
astonishment, and other {eeil S' .’'' ■■'t,'- •>’) , 
being the very incarnation of erotic par.-Kiu, 
he re.sembled in beauty, even though he wlis not 
adorned with ornaments, a second (KAmadevi) 
armed with tho bow that is made of dower?. 
Even to-day, when the long-eyed lovely wnmeii 
of {hU) enemies, pained with tho fierce panes 
of widowhood, think of him, they staee-jr 
about through fear, in such a way as to iatieuc 
{their) firm and compact breasts. 

(L. Id.) — While he, the n.jble Bandhu- 
T a rra a n, the best of kings, the strong-shonl- 
dered one,'*" was governing this city of I) a ? a- 
pura, which had been brouglit to a state of 
great prosperity, — a noble {and) nnequaile 1 
temple of the bright-rayed (Sun), was caused 
to be built by the silk-cloth weavers, as a guild, 
with the stores of wealth acijuired by 
c.cercis" of their) craft; — (a temple) which, 
having broad and lofty spires, (and) rc.sembling 
a mountain, {and) white as the ma.ss of the ray.s 
of the risen moon, shines, charming to the eye, 
having tho similarity of {beinj) tho lov-ly 
crest-jewel, fixed (/li ^I'ace), of ('/'.(•) 

city of the west. 

(L 17.)— ?Ia that soason^'^ which unites 
beautiful women with {their) lords ; which is 
agreeable with the warmth of tho tire of tho 
rays of the sun {shinituj) in the wlens ; in 
; whieh the fishes lie low down in the water ; 
which (oft account of the coll) is destitute of 
tho enjoyment of the beams of the moon, and 
{^if^inj in the open air on) the flat roofs of houses, 
and sandal-wood perfumes, and palmleaf-fans, 
and necklaces; — in which tho watcrlilies aro 
bitten by the frost; which is charming with 
the humming of the bees that are made happy 
by the juice of the full-blown flowers of tho 
r.'dhra and pripamjn-trees and the jasmine- 

br?a?ts. 

•’ Thi=. ajain. is a sveonj parenthe-i-i. tfie real ?ont-;xt 
I of tiio preee Im/ v.-rso bemj t.io JesCriptiea of E ii: IL . 

I TAruiiii in line liff 
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creepers ; in which the JavaU-treea and the 
solitary branches of the ?!ay««£(-bushes are 
made to dance with the force of the wind that 
is harsh and cold with particles of frost (and) 
in which (the cold induced hj) the falling of frost 
and snow is derided by the close embraces of 
the large and beautiful and plump and bulky 
breasts and thighs of j'oung men and (their) 
mistresses, completely under the influence of 
love; — when, by (the rechjnuvj from) the tribal 
constitution of the Malavas, four centuries of 
years, increased by ninety-three, had elapsed ; 
in that season when the low thunder of the 
muttering of clouds is to be welcomed (as 
iiidicatinj the approach of icannth again) ; — 



bright fortnight of the month Sahasya, — this 
temple was established, with the ceremony of 
auspicious benediction. 


(L. 19.) — And, in the course of a long time, 
under other kings, part of this temple fell 
into disrepair ; so now, in order to increase 
their own fame, the whole of this most noble 
house of the Sun has been repaired again by the 
munificent corporation ; — (this temple) which is 
very lofty (and) pure; which touches the sky, 
as it were, with (its) charming spires ; (and) 
which is the resting-place of the spotless rays 
of the moon and the sun at (their) times of 
rising. Thus, — when five centuries of years, 
increased by twenty, and nine years, had 


I elapsed ; on the charming second lunar day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Tapasya ; — 
in the season when (Kamadeva), whose body 
was destroyed by Hara, develops (his 'num- 
ber of fire) arrows by attaining unity with the 
fresh bursting forth of the flowers of the astha 
and ketaha and sindavdra-tTees, the pendulous 
atiiiiuktaka-creeper, and the wild-jasmine ; — 
when the solitary large branches of the 'nagand- 
bushes are full of the songs of the bees that are 
delighted by drinking the nectar; (and) when 
the beantiful and luxuriant rudhra-tvees swing 
I to and fro with the fresh bursting forth of 
I (their) flowers, — the whole of this noble city was 
' decorated with (this) best of temples; just as 
the pure sky is decomted with the moon, and 
the breast of (the god) Sarhgin with the knjistn- 
i/i(i-jewel.‘ As long as (the god) Isa wears a 
mass of tawny matted locks, undulating with 
the spotless rays of the moon (on his forehead) ; 
and (as long as) (the god) Sarfigin (carries) a 
garland of lovely waterlilies on his shoulder ; — 
so long may this noble temple endure for 
ever ! 

(L. 23.) — By the command of the guild, and 
from devotion, (this) temple of the Sun was 
caused to be built; and this (eideyy) that pre- 
cedes was, with particular care, composed by 
Vatsabhatti. Hail to the composer and the 
writer, and those who read or listen (to it) ! 
Let there be success ! 


A GWALIOR INSCRIPTION OF YIKRAHA-SAMVAT 1161. 

BY E. HULTZSCH. Ph.D. ; VIENNA. 


Besides the large Sasbahu temple inscription 
of ilahlpala, which ha.s now been properly 
re-edited by Prof. Kielhorn (ante, p. 33 ff.), 
Dr. Rajendralal ilitra has transcribed and 
‘translated’ also the following mutilated in- 
scriptiou,^ discovered by General Cunningham 
in the fortress of Gwalior^ and now preserved 
in the Museum at Lucknorv, where I copied 
it. As the letters of this inscription, so far 
as they have been preserved, ar-e large and 
distinct. Dr. R. Mitra has misread orrly about 
a dozen syllables. But he has not attempted 
to decipher that portion of the first line 
which is still reailable. and which contairrs 
no less thair three names of royal persorrages. 

' Junr. Benj. -4.=. ‘tr,.-. V,jl. XXXI. p. ll.S. 

- A''Cle’:ol. be re, l,ul. Vul. II p. 


And he has failed to observe that the genea- 
logy of the kings closes with stanza 9. although 
— if not the coirtext — the sign of interpunctua- 
tion after that starrza might have attracted his 
atteirtion. Manorntha and Madhnsudana were 
no kirtgs of Gwalior,” brrt the former was the 
secretary of Bhuvarrapiila, and the latter a 
grairdsorr of Manoratha. The date of the in- 
scription falls within the reign of MahlpAla’s 
srrccessbr, whose name has been lost in stanzas 
7 to 9. 

The eonterrts of the in.scription are, in brief, 
as follows : — Stanza 1 gives the name of B h u- 
V a n a p a la, who is the No. 5. Miiladcva, aCn 
called Bhuvanapala and Ti'ailuk\ amali.r, 't 

^ Jnn,\ V'^;. Vol. XXXI. X'p p So; 

Arrei’xl, b‘>rL\ hm, V ol. II- p 01 1. 
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genealogy of the builder of the temple was 
introduced. — Stanza.s 11 to 13 give the name 
of il a n 6 r a t h a of Mathura, the secretary of 
Bhuvauapala, ' who was manied to Bhava — 
HLs 6011 (.St. 14 to lb) was Manic handra, 
who cau.sed to be built a temple {huianuY 
containing statues of Smarari (Siva) and other 
gods, and who married Rasagati (?). — Their 
sou (st. 17 to 20) was Madhnsudana. — 
His younger brother (st. 21 and 22) was 
A s a chan d r a, who caused a tcmple° of Hara 
(siva) to be built. 

Stanza23 records thatthe inscription wasconi- 
1 posed by the y wg ranthandtlux Ya s o d e v a.'^ 
j Stanza 24 contains an invocation of the 
' god Bhava (Siva). 

The concluding pro.sc passage records that 
i (the Hhja of the temple mentioned in stanza 22) 

. W.I-, set up on the si.vth day of the bright 
I fortnight of the montli M'lgha, when eleven 
j hundred and sixty-one yeai’s Imd elap.sed from 
the time of king Vikramarka. 

EXT. 

— vw — ww — w — WWW— vv — ww I JTftnTFT ?T% 

fiTRqT^frm=?r[^ _ w w — w w — ii *#*.** ?TcgrT- 

VTTnnrtT; I '* ■“ Wti^- 

I # ^ tnm'Fy: w — - II r^] 

5t f^rrT4rirr5TT?rfr- 

: '—1 w w w — w W w w — w II 'yj 

V? 11 it.; g;:rnxr%=r-^%^.fp^^r ^ 1 

»=^^rf%r^4rtffr?TcT^% 11 [%] i- 

^ wwwwwwwwwww-iwwww w ww w ww w 

^ftsf^TT II >' 'Tr^rr^ F^rTYf^rr 1 'irtrrDnr?^ 

jrtHTttmr'r 11 lY 15^3 Rt^ 1 jjrjj. 

trjrror^TTrfT T^^tTTtTtrrRr 11 >.i U tT'TtTT'^rrRfr^- 


Erof. Kielhorn's paper, ante, p. 35. — His. son 
(st. 2) was Apa r a j i t a. Prof. Kielhorn’s No. 6, 
DevapMa.* — The son of Devapala (st. 3), and 
the son’s son of Bhuvauapilla, was Padma- 
p a 1 a, Prof. Kielhorn’s Xo. 7 of the same name. 
— Of stanza 4 enough does not i-emaiu to shew 
its purport. — .Stanzas 5 and G give the name of 
M a h i p a 1 a d e v a, Prof. Kielhorn’.s Xo. 8 of 
t he same name, the king of G o p a 1 i k e r a.” — 
Stanzas 7 to 0 seem to refer to the death of 
Jlahipala, and muit have recorded the name of 
Iti' successor; this name, however. K not now 
extant. At the end of .stanza P, a peculiar 
sign of interpunctuation marks the close of the 
■■ ■hiklrxli ■, thus” — 

\m 

The incomplete stanza 10 .seems to have 
contained an invocation of the god Bhava (Siva) 
-inJ of his Wife Ap-irna (Uiu;i), by which the 


, rroT.t 


Tb- 


_ Tires that AparAjita Iiti ti ho taken 
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!.!' tvT ho tho original form and titj i’;iiiio<liate 
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^ 1 w — w ww — w w — ]. II r^oj =sffjrFf- 

^•W5PT WOT l^pT^s^fPT II [\\] 4i^rr7F^^5mH5JI3TnTHR2ffirH''H^HT”^r%H: I HfH- 
HHfW’T?Hr%fw?Tr?T'TfrHFr?%^ II [XR] 

5 -WWW — ww— w w— WWW — | 

rt^'rtlHHr^ H’m:ii|Tfi4l*llt'M FT'^F- II iW^ ^ FTriHHf a'gIT[Fi’ f^TTFT- 

v^rn^: I ?r w II [xv] 

r?<,r w ^ ^ 1 »TfYsHW <!iir^;Tr»TqFq^"Ni?:^iTr^fTr- 

; [w — w — n sx w — w w w — w w — jf^vj-r^^ jTrTFTff^ I ^Nf^r- 

snTOH^^FrFWFFTT ^ H'L^jnffTFre:^ II [XI] f^^rri Ft -4 -i KH -il ^rfflFfrl^^T rl^’rFT- 
FnrrPT *i ^Tr iT^?7H4 r if ^ i ’TgfT^jr 

!TT% HfrfH ^ f^lHPr II LX'S] rf^WFTFI HF^Fif^lFTr- 

/I'ww — w I * — w ww — w *j =^qTTrT- arJBTT'rrf^: II [x<' %:T 

r^?Tr^r^5T^TrH2i^rs?3^^^fT Fr»^q^»T: ft i fTFFT^fFFT^^irrn^rr^'^JTFFr- 

jfrsfr ^rT^mr: n [\x] grrriTFF^rg’H ^^gvfr: 

^ [— w— WWW— w— WWW— w W— ]ll [X®] VTFHTg ^F FH?ilB rHHFF FTTf 

FTYfT?F'r^TT7fri;r l 'STHT FTTHF^ 11 [^X] TFT?T? qHrM4 - 

PTC!T?»TT5RltrT^H: I ?FF^r'^FmT^>q7T:iFrTf%ffF HTT 

H^:TFWTF!T fTFF H ^FFl% ?*F fr?fr II [X?] F%spri^^HTT%- ’iff^- 

I w wwwww w] f^TTfsq-^fpf; I H?HT'^F N' T r| ?r^'7T^?- 

TT^^FT 'TS^fffnHfTFF H nr‘% ’ifr^^r^^^TT'Tr II [X|] »T?r r^^H'TTFTI M F? HTTr^TTHF II 
3^f ?T*T?r f^F ?ir HxrrfsTT'^nfrr ii [x'^] n ’^rr^^fTF#??^! ;= ti fi i n b j^^thtthf ‘ 
fvT^TT^rrwFfrr^T^n FTrH?iWT^»irFTi%^r^ [n] 


NOTES ON THE IMALIABIIASIIYA. 
BY PCOFE3SOR F. KIELIIOEN. GOTTINGEN'. 


• .—Os 'i.'Mi: rM'.ui'.ituL V.\i;ihka'. 

While trying to iecoHTtrilct the Varttikas of 
Kiityayana frora tlie ilahabha.-iliya, I liave 
never veiitureil to Inpe that my attem[)t ■would 
from the Iteuinniiiu' be successful in every 
partii/ttlar. I iiido-'d feel cuiiviiiced that the 
general [iriin-iples vhich I have followed are 
'.■orreet. airl I believe that riiy edition is likely 
to present a fairly true picture of what Ka- 
tvavanaV v. ork was like, before it was embodied 
bv Pataf’ali ill his own work. But I have 
ilways been read ,' te admit, that, in individiird 
cases, the cuuiparis,,;i of older or better IMSS. 
than those are which I had at my disposal, the 
'■iperior knowledge of other scholars, or my 
own re.seurclies, ma 3 ' prove that I have betii 
V'. rriii_r ; and there certainly are Varttikas in my 
eiliiion. about whose right to be there I myself 
reel doubtful, lust a.s in that portion of the 
eext which T have a"in'ned to Patahjali, there 
jc, ;i s'lnie statements whicli may have to be 


regarded as X arttikas. AX ith the permission ut 
the Editors, I intend in this Journal to diseus' 
some of those doubtful A'arttikas, and I hope 
that scholars who are versed in the subject, 
aud to whom ancient 3ISS. are more readilv 
accessible tliau they are to my.sclf, will take an 
interest in the matter and a.ssist in the tiiuil 
settlement of a question which is of some 
moment for the history of Sanskrit grammar. 

Not counting the 11 Pratyahura or Siva- 
sutr.rs, the total number of rules of Paiiini's 
.V^htadhy a \ I in the juiblished text is G.t'.l. 
According to my edition of the JIalialiliasIiva. 
Katyayana has appended notes to Idl.j rulc' 
only, and Patau j.di has, independently of Ka- 
ty.iyana, attached remarks of hi.s own to 4tis 
other rule.s. The remaininn- -Jiiro of IVmini's 
Sutras are not diivctiy treated of in the IMalia- 
hiiadiya, but I may .state iiicideutally that bv 
fai- the greater number of them liavc cither 
been actually (paoted by Pataujali, or can 

C.inctl tlic (ui ■t-'-.b'c. 


•- Bead 
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be shown to be necessary for the formation of 
words which have been made use of by that 
scholar in the course of his arguments. 

As Kiityayana in his Varttikas has treated of 
somewhat less than a third of Punini’s rules, 
and as he has not told us in figures to which 
particular rule he intended to ajtpend a remark 
or a set of notes, it might be ex{3eeted that he 
would have endeavoured to remove our doubts 
in this respect by some other device, that in 
some way or other he would have pointed out 
the Sutra, to which a Varttika or a string of 
Varttikas must be understood to belong. And 
I believe that ho really has done this, and that 
the device which he adopted furnishes a means 
of occasionally testing the accuracy of the 
MSS., and tends to enable us in a number of 
doubtful cases to distinguish between his own 
remarks and those of his successor and com- 
mentator Patanjali. 

"When in the MSS. we examine what in 
accordance with the general method of the 
iMahabhashya ought to be regarded a.s Varttikas, 
we find that in the case of about 1200 
Sutras the first of a set of Varttikas, or the 
one Varttika that may have Ijoen appended 
to a rule, contains some distinct reference to 
that rule ; that it is worded in a manner which 
at once renders it apparent to which rule of 
Pilnini’s the Varttika or the .string of Vartti- 
kas belongs. No less than l-ll times Katyii- 
yana has repeated a whole rule of Panini’s, 
absolutely unchanged, at tho commencement of 
the first Varttika which he was attachino' to 
that rule. In numerous cases a first Viirttika 
contains the whole rule to which it belono-s, 
altered only so far as to allow of its being 
construed with the other words of the Var- 
ttika. In a very large number of instances a 
first Varttika commences with the first word or 
words of a rule, or repeats that portion of it 
to which tho remark contained in the Varttika 
is meant specially to refer. Thus, in the case 
of 24 rules of P.iuini’s which teach the meaning 
of technical terms, it is the technical term 
taught in a rule, compounded with the word 
?t5rpir>T, that is placed at the beginning of a 
first Varttika. Similarly, in the case of about 
50 rules which teach the addition of suffixes, 
the particular suffix taught in a I’ule, compound- 
ed with the word i is made to head the 

Varttika or Varttikas attached to a rule. For 


those who wish still further to pursue this 
subject, I may add that there are between 2-i> 
and 30 instances, where the reference contained 
in a first Vi'u'ttika is not to the rule under 
which it is actually placed in tho Mahabha- 
shya, but to a preceding rule, or where a 
Varttika, which according to the Mahabha- 
shya heads the Varttikas of one rule, really 
belongs to the Varttikas of the preceding 
rule, and that a fe^v times we are referred by 
a Varttika not to Panini’s rule itself, but to the 
Gana appended to it. Thus much is rendered 
certain even by a study of the MSS., that in 
the vast majority of cases Katyayana has clearly 
indicated the rules to which his notes refer, 
and the presumption therefore is that he has 
intended to do so everywhere. If his Varttikas 
were taken out from the Mahabhashj'a and 
printed as a separate work, wo should have no 
difficulty in pointing ont the Sutra to which 
any given Varttika or number of Varttikas 
belong. 

The case i.s different with many of the notes, 
which Patanjali has appended to Piinini's 
rules. "When Patanjali tells us 
%Tt! (Ed. II. p, 271*, 19), we snspect 

indeed that wo are directed to add a certain 
suffix, which has been taught by Panini, to 
IPT and but that that suffix is wo 

know only when Putanjali’s note has actually 
been appended to or placed under P. IV. 2, 43. 
What Patanjali has taught in this particular 
instance, Katyayana would have expressed in 
a .sentence like 

or a sentence from 

the wording of which it would have been clear 
at once that the suffix to he added i.s while 
from the position assigned to it in the order of 
the "V Arttikas, we should have inferred with 


•' X.KJ i:, 

taught by P.inini after the suffix ; in 
other words, tho ^ of P. IV. 2. 43. Similar 
rules of Patanjali’s occur under P. HI 1 1(3 

9PTr%T% P. III. 1, 145 

p. Ill 3, 17 
P. A. 2, 129 

P. VII. 2, 68 and elsewhere 

and make It clear that Pataiijali did not consider 
it necessary to indicate, by the wordincr of his 
notes, to winch of Panini’s rules a particular 
note refers. His rotes of this kind receive a 
meaning only trhen they are actuallv put under 
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tlio text of the Sutras ; taken by themselves 
they are unintelligible. 

It is from such considerations as those, that 
in my edition of the Mahabhashya I have 
occasionally given, as a remark of Pataiijali’s 
what the authority of some of the 5ISS., some- 
times the best AISS. at my command, would 
otherwise have made me regard as a A'arttika. 
In Vol. II. p. 120, 1. 18, all AISS. except KP 
have rtH: I fTfT q-rh- 

K. has only • If 

in this ca.se the AISS. GAa EgB were right, 
would be a Ahirttika ; but it 
cannot be a A^Arttika on PAnini’s rule 711% P??" 
because it does not contain any reference to 
•that rule. The first AhArttika on that rule must 
be 7fr% f%l’?!FrtrTfT =7. and all the JISS. 
excepting K. must be wrong. In Yob II. 
p. 217, 1. 12, GAEgB. have nrqiPTTTrHTr in%- 
%>T:I HI nfrj^'ir , aK. have 

only Hrirr^^r^TT Here 

again HfTrf^^rfrdr cannot be a A'urttika, 

because it contains no reference to the rule 
7 ’%f*n‘H''<s^r*ITT,; the first Ahlrttika on that rule 
niust be A^ol. 

11. p. 278, 1. 20, all MSS, except K. have 
ftal^ > , but can for the 

reasons given above not be regarded as a A art- 
tika on P. IV. 2, :19. The same reasoning 
speaks again TTTTTirar^ on P. lAh 2, 40, nff- 
TTH on P. IV. 2, 87 and other statemeiit.s 
which some of the AISS. have given as A'art- 
tikas. 

I confess that the principle which I have 
tried to explain here, has not from the very 
beginning been so evident to myself as it is at 
present. I now' know that some statements, 
which I have jiriiited as Ahirttikas, have as 
little claim to be such as others which I have 
already rejected. Such are on 

P. I. 3, 27, which is omitted in the ilS. K. ; 
the same on P. I. 3, 28, which also is omitted 
in the same MS. ; STPTTiT'TT^r on P. III. 1, 10 
which originally was left out in the ilS. Dec- 
can Coll. 90 of 1881-82 ; on P. III. 

2, 83, and on P. V. 2, 101, which both 

arc given by all the AIS3. known to me. I do 
not feel so certain about T^’iTtr'TT^T^ on 
P. I. 3, IG, and SHHltH on P. lA'. 4, 41, because 


1 these statements may perhaps be considered to 
i contain a reference to the Sutras to which they 
are attached ; hut the former has at any rate 
; been omitted in the AISS. KgB., and the latter 
; is rendered superfluous by KAtyayana's own 
; A arttika 20 on P. I. 1, 72. Apart however 
I from these, there are other VArttikas about 
I which I feel or have felt doubtful, and I have 
I therefore put together the following list of all 
I first VArttikas in which I fail to discover witli 
' certainty any distinct reference to the rules of 
I PAtiini under which they are placed in the AISS. 

P. 1.4,24 -375171% A'Tra’TH—''^art. 1 
' f7Tr77flrHHr5Tr37Hts7r77,- H this wore ideally 
a Varttika, we should expect it to contain the 
word 5T7rHT%W7r7, just as A^Art. 1 on P. I. 
4, 4'9 contains the w-ord , and A'Art. 

1 on P. I. 4, .54 AAGien we strike 

it out from the list of AAirttikas, we have the 
expected reference to PAnini’s rule in the word 
VTTTTPTH^r of what in my edition is now 
Vart. 2. 

P. II. 3, 2 777pr fg-Fft-TT.— Vart. H77r- 
r'fTTTTfHrrH^JHngTTT^. The AISS. AKk. omit 
this. If it be really a AYirttika, it should 
be made to commence witli ffTT^rTTHR, just as 
there is '75^77317 in Ahirt. 1 on P. II. 3, 13, 
in AA'irt. 1 on P. II, 3, 18, 7^71- 
fTTT^ in AYirt. 1 on P. II. 3, 28, and H77t- 
f77T7 in Yart. 1 on P. 11. 3, 3G. 

P.ni.3, 157, pflTPfrH.— A'Art, 7H77- 

777 %7 • i'IS. A. has 5^-57 7777777 =7H; ijot I 
should like to know if this reading is given by 
other AISS. The KAsikA-A'ritti has 7iT77777 

P. A'. 3, GG, TTTHPIT 5:77:— Yart. 1 7^7rS^p7- 
=?f7T7r7rHf3y-4>dt'’HN4-477. This AAlrttika, 
for such it must be, appears to offer two difficul- 
ties which I should wish to see removed. In 
the first place, it should, in my opinion, contain 
the term 53T7 , which would show to what rule 
the A’’Arttika belongs, and which does appear in 
Patafijali's explanation. And secondly, I can- 
not get any satisfactory meaning out of fw^- 
7^7171717 . The forms to be explained are 
7^7<?.M*t. 7 ^ 715 : 77 , 777 being a 

svdi'thika suffix, a derivative formed by it 
should take the gender and number of the 
pi-imitive word, to which ^ 77 ^ is affi.xed. Now 


'■ The letters K. G. A. &c., denote the JI8S. described in the prefaces cf A^ol, I. and II. of my edition of the 
Mahiibhushj'a. 
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in this case the primitive vrords have no 
gender at all, and they are singular, dual, or 
plural, whereas the words formed by have 
a gender, viz. are neuter, and are all singular. 
This must he accounted for, and is accounted 
for, by the final portion of the V arttiba which 
teaches that 5TiT is the termination of a deriva- 
tive formed by the addition of to a primitive 
word which is a verbal form. Unwilling as I 
am to alter the text, I would suggest that we 
ought to read 

(derivatives fumiciJ by means 
of svdrthiha sujji.ces) take the gender and 
number of the primitives, it is necessary to 
state that a derivative in (does nrA do so, 

hn.t) takes the termination when the primi- 
tive form, to which is added, is a verb.” 

P. V. 4, 08, ^PTraT-ff:.— Vart. 

Here we expect to 
be told in the Varttika, of what >n^2frdT7...^?n'- 
are the tnfriTd'^. The word sr^nr^Tij appears 
altogether 41 times at the commencement of a 
\ iirttika, but in all these cases that, whose pur- 
port is stated in such a Varttika, has been given 
to us in a previous Vilrttika (Vol. I. p. 87, 1. 17 ; 
97. l.j ; 1.54, 9 ; 159, 9, etc.). Seventeen times 
gsnTfiT'T stands in the middle of a Varttika, and 
it ii then preceded by a word in the Locative 
or Genitive, which contains that of which 
the purport is to be e.vplained by the Varttika 
(Compare e.g. Vol. II. p. 47, 1. 1 
sT’jrsTT p. 492, 1, d iTTrsTTm- 

fTTdTT: , ot '''ol. III. p. 141, 1. 5 

tj'iir^TT , 

p. 179, 1. 1-2 ^TTW^’Tfr- 

In accordance with this universal prac- 
tice of the author of the Varttikas, I would 
suggest that we ought to read the Varttika 
under discussiou either or ^Ttfrar- 

F^5rr- . 

P. VI. 1, 2r', qt. — Vart. 

All iMS.S. have this, but, as it stands, it cannot, 
in my opinion, be regarded as a Varttika. 
ilureover, eousiJering that ‘a well’ does 

not appear to be used in the older literature, 
that, on the other hand, the verb is frequently 
used in connection with strr ‘ the stem of the 
Eoma-plant,’ and that in Birjvtda VIII. 9, 19, 
we actually read sTrfrTRfr STSTT . one may 
fairly feel inclined to question the correctness 
of the reading . 


P. VI. 3, 3. Vart, 

1, AB. and originally E. have 

E. by alteration 

One would expect the Varttika to commence 
with just as Viirt. 1 on P. VI. 3, 2 

commences with and Vart. 1 on 

P. VI. 3, 21 with ST^sr^fnTT. 


P. VII. 1, 39, ^ r gdi ^ t - 

Vart. fJiTflrjrrsrT^crTrgTOis^TT- ae. 

omit this; a. and B. omit it too, but the 
former has a stop and the figure 2 between 
and in the next line, and B. has a 

Stop in the same place. I hardly think that it 
can be rejected from the Varttikas, because in 
that case it would be difficult to explain, why 
Patanjali should have made the subsequent 
statement NH+i<S'illT a 

separate rule. 

P. VIII. 1, G6, Vart. qp qniT- 

All MS.S. have this, but I doubt its 
being a Varttika, as it stands. 


P. I. 4, Go ^rfd^.— Vart. 1 ; 

Vart. 2. t5-?ff€. VArt. 1 is given by all 

MSS., butDKEg. read ^rC^r^rsff^rretsilTTJT. 
Vart. 2 is omitted in K. ; E. has it added 
in the margin ; g. omits it, but has the figure ^ 
after below. is 

quoted thus by Patanjali in Vol. I. p. 377, 1. 
19; it is there called a Varttika by Xagoji. 
bhatta, and is considered one also by Haradatta 

HPTH.qT 

»Fr^rT^t qf^^)- I can only 
statc that Ave miss the expected reference to 
Panini's rule, Avhich, if the two Varttikas Avere 
removed, Avould be contained in Avhat in my 
edition is noAv Vart. 3. 

P. II. 2, 8, tr5r--Vart. 1 f^ffYT =^; Vart, 2 
»T^; ; Vart. 3 q- 5 rTf|-^iqir. _P_ II_ o. 
Id, q- PT-irPT.— Vart. irfqqqfqvgrqr =q.— Patan- 


jaji, in the words =q 

frq on p. 412, l. 20 , appears certainly 

to ascribe the statement qfqqffTTTqT =T to the 


V arttitcalmra, but we miss in the Varttikas 
themselves some distinct indication of the 
fact that the three first refer to P II o ii, 
and the last to the prohibitive rule P II 2 10 
P. II. 4, 3, sTjqrf qpqrqrq.— VArt. 1 ; 

\ art. 2 j j. omitted by the 

MSS. gB., and Vilrt. 2 by AkKEgB. The term 
sq^qf for is used by KAtyAyana Vol. 11. 
p. 114. 1. ,, and Vol. III. p, 217. 1. 17, just as he 
eisewiiere employs qqqfr, 
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instead of rJT, and, 57 ; the two statements 
given above can nevertheless not be regarded 
as Yarttikas, so long as the first of them contains 
no reference to Pfinini’s rule. This objection 
vvonld be removed, if we were allowed to read 
WTf:- 

P. III. 1, 17, 

Vart. 1 ^ ; Yart. 2 The 

MSS. kK. omit the two Yarttikas and read 

; exactly the same 

reading' we find in the Kasika-\' ritti. 

P. lY. 1, 80, 

Yart. 1 Several 

M.SS. omit this and some of the following iirt- 
tikas up to Yiirt. 8. In none of the eight MSS. 
which I have compared does the first \arttika 
contain any indication of the Sutra to which it 
belongs. may conjecture the correct read- 
ing of the Yilrttika to bo i'li ^rjrdr^JT'Ttft 

reading we actually 
find in the Benares edition of the Mahabhushya. 

P. lY. 3, 131, Vart. 1. 

^ffl ‘JsJ I d H •t I Var t . 2 aTnT^pT^T^^iHPTV. 
These two Viirttikas (which have been received 
into the text of PAuini’s grammar) have 
nothing to do with the particnlar rule P. lY. 
3, 131, but they may be regarded as additions 
to the whole chapter, which begins with the 
rule 120 and ends with 131. Similarly the 
Yarltika 

has been placed under P. 1\ . 1, 75, which is 
the last rule in the chapter treating of the for- 
mation of feminine bases ; si 
^gr^TF under P. Yl. 2, 1'l etc. 

P. YI. 3, luo, VArt. 1 

FFTT'^F^r Several MSS. 

omit this and some of the following ^ Arttikas. 
Y'o must, it seems, assume that 
otlier words e.xplaiucd in the \ Arttikas had 
been put down in the Gana T'TITlTrf, and that 
tlie reference therefore is to the Gana. Similar 
references to Ganas we have on P. lY. 1,4; 
lY. 1, 151 ; IV. 2, 4'J ; and Y. 2. 11*3. 

P. YI. 3, 12'2, — 

YArt. 1 ?nT^rrr§r: YArt. 2 inHd^FFfr^ 

fT'*TF^. Both Yarttikas are omitted by some of 
the 2iISS. The reference to PAnini’s rule may 
consist in this, that and gflf ‘tre bases 

formed with the suffix q'ST, which is mentioned 
in the rule. A similar case we find in 3TF%^' 
on P. lY. 1. 32. which undoubt- 
edly is a Yarttika, and where arfFTn and 


are at once recognized to be such words as are 
spoken of by Panini in his rule. 

P. VIII. 2, 17, — Yart. 1 A'art. 

2 The wording of these two Y Art- 

tikas may perhaps be accounted for in a Similar 
way. The Yarttikas preceding them belong 
undoubtedly to P. VIII. 2, 16; and when then 
immediately afterwards Katyayana teaches 
something regarding two bases that end in we 
must understand him to refer to that ^ which 
is spoken of by Panini in the rule following 
upon VIII. 2, 16. 

I will finally mention a few cases, in which 
it may be doubtful whether a certain statement, 
which in my edition has been ascribed to 
Patanjali, might not, for the reasons wbicli I 
have explained in tlic above, perhaps be better 
regarded its a YArttika. 

On P. I. 1, 75, I have printed 

as a remark of Patanjali's T? FTT^ ^f^%- 
I was at the time surprised, 
that Patanjali should have repeated the words 
of PAnini’s rule, but the MSS. then at my 
disposal did contain those words, and they did 
not in any way suggest the idea, that a "AArttika 
might have disappeared. I now find that the 
MS. A. does omit tr^ rpTF ^ before 

and further con.'ideration ha.s convinced 
me, that cither the MS. A. is right or that 
a Yarttika has disappeared ; ou the latter 
alternative we should have to read 
W ll^ll T3; 

I 

Ou P. II. 1, 23, ff^, I have assigned to 
Patanjali the statement fSTTTFrr'3FEi?% 

?Fr^T' but I now feel almost certain 

that this is really a YArttika. Y'lien however 
we compare such VArttikas as 

HYFFirt on P. I. 1, 41, 

j on P. III. 1, 3 j, or 

j ou p. v. 3, 1. we 

should expect to read SHTHF^ 

^RIFFT^r:. 

Ou P. IV. 1, 16, I may have been 

wrong in rejecting the reading of the MS.8. 
EgB., which before have the YArt- 

tika But ib 

what seems t'er3' probable, this is reallv a 
I Yarttika, I should expect Patanjali's explar.a- 
i tion to be aFFTP^TT^'T ^eeFT I f% • 

: utir^TiT. 1 f? *FriT3 1 IciiR n Compare 

e.'j. Yart. 1 on P. III. 4, 2, Yart. 1 ou P. \'1, 1, 
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0 ; Vart. 1 and 2 on P. VI. 1, 58 ; VArt. 1 on j the necessary reference to PAuini’s rule, for like 
P. VI. 1, 108 : Viirt. 1 on P. VI. 1. 171. I other VArttikas on Samji'iu-vules it docs botrin 

On P. V. 4, 10.8, 5^4 tf 4) I > I i 'W'ith the technical term defined by Piinini, 
have given as a remark of Patanjali's the state- i compounded with It must be con- 

ment i sidered a Varttika, because the wording of the 

M.S. a. omits Imre and ! sentence which in my edition is given as 

g,, a very indifferent MS., has the same words i Vart. 2, and which undoubtedly Ls a Varttika, 
twice. The repetition of Panini’s rule at the , shows that there must be a Varttika preceding it, 
beginning of this statement must again make us j and because in the preceding we find notliing 
suspect that a Varttika has dlsapiieared in the ; that could pos.sibly be regarded as one, excepting 
MSS., and tliat we ought to read atny-dlir- ; our “ The remarks that 

H IIHI . have been made,” and to which we are refer- 

It is true that Katt ayana, when he . red by vItt,*!.. ate sM IMr 5> 5Tptf : and 
wishes to make a rule of PAnini’s optional, : .J former being the 

generally employs the word (compare ' Vart. 3 on P. I. I, 44, and the latter the 

e.y. Vart. 1 on P. III. 1, 27, Vart. 1 on P. V. ! VArt. P on P. I. 1, 1. 

1, 10, Vart. 1 on P. VIII. 2, 103), 3 -et on P. III. 1 Now, what I have proved in this one instance 
3, l.jG 'VC have the Varttika i may be shown to be trne el.se'vhere, and it be- 

""hich I si I It) | comes evident, that by the VArttikas de.scribcd 

^ would be similar in every respect. | Katyayana has furnished a means of testing to 

The doubts and conjectures, which I have some extent the value of any attempt at re- 
fxpres.sed in the above, arc in the first instance i constructing his work. For whenever we find 
suggested by the principle that the first VArt- ’ a statement of his ending with g’HT'T, our 

tika on a rule must contain some distinct 1 (u'thka-pnthn, if it bo right, must contain the 

reference to that rule. There are other matters, ; \Arttika or tTArttikas, to which he refers u.s. 
on which I should wish to elicit the opinions of ■ And when, to give a somewhat striking in- 
Indian scholars. \ stance, in the VArt. 10 on P. I. 2, 45 he tells 

5Ve frequently find in the MahAbhA.shya ; as “ that he has .said something regarding the 
statements, which end with the 'vord ; question as to whetlier letters have a meaning 

‘.something has been said,’ ‘ a remark has been ' or not,” and when, in order to show wliat 
made.’ They are invariably followed by ' KAtj-Ayaua ha.s said, Patanjali (luntos tlic seven 

nHSHTT ‘ "'hat has been said ?’ When we exa- ■ \Arttikas on pp. 30 and 31 of Vol. I. of my 

mine the answers to this question, we are struck j edition, e.xaetly as they have been printed there, 
l;v the fact, that almost everywhere they con- , if "fill appear pi'fibahle that the princijdo.s 
,sist in one or more VArttikas met with in ■ followed in the reconsti'uction of the VArttikas 
different parts of the iilaliAbhA.shya. We are , "'ere correct. On the other hand, the quo.stion 
thus led to the conclusion that the statements ' .shonld everywhere be answered by 

ending with are themselves V.irttikas, ■ A arttikas on!}' ; and if any where in the iMaha- 

aiid that in them KAtv.iyana is referring us to bhashya it should have been answered differ- 
otlier VArttikas, whicli generally precede, ' ently, it must be possible to substitute a 
sometimes follow, the VArttikas ending with \Arttika or VArttikas for the answer actually 
g’VTTJT And our belief in the .soundness of this i given by Patanjali, If in any particular case 
conclusion is strengthened, when we examine ! it should ho found impossible to point out 
those statements a little more closelj'. | the VArttika to which KAtyAyana could have 

When we try to ascertain -what VArttikas ; referred us, such a case sliould either make u.s 
K.ityAyana may have appended e.j. to P. I, 1, ■ doubt our having fully understood the drift of 
(id, vffTd the first Varttika to present ' his remarks, or suspect some fault in our 

irself will bo ;yr 4 ■H.d r ■M T H (TOtfrFHfiT. It is ex- ! method, or in the readings of the MSS. used 
plained ly Pataiijali as other VArttikas are, : for the reconstruction of his work, 
with this difference only that the comment on ! In my edition the number of VArttikas enclin,g 
the wor.ls preceding has taken the form ■ with is 4.5 ; not one of them has been 

of an introductory remark. It does contain ' given in the Calcutta edition of Panini. 38 
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times Tve are referred by to sometbing 

■wbich precedes tbe Varttika containing the 
■word 3^5 ; 7 times to what follows. 36 
times PataSjali has answered the question 
f^^rTHT^by quoting one, two, three, five, or 
even seven Yarttikas exactly as they are given 
in the edition ; thrice he has considered it 
sufficient to quote only part of a Yarttika ; 
and four times he has quoted a Yarttika, but 
completed it by words of his own. Once (in 
Yol. I. p. 229), instead of quoting the actual 
text of the Yarttika, he has given his own 
explanation of it. Once only has Patanjali 
referred us to a remark, which is purely and 
exclusively his own, and it is this particular case 
that has induced me to discuss this matter under 
the head of the (as yet) doubtful Yarttikas. 

To the rule P. YI. 4, 66, Kiltyayana ap- 
pends the exception (Yart. 1), that 1“ is not 
substituted for the final of vjT, etc. before 
a suffix commencing with the letter ? , and 
as an instance in point he quotes the word 
which occurs e.g. in Yaj. S. YI. 19. 
PataSjali then raises the question, hotv with 
such an exception one is to account for the 
words and TMt. in which f apparently 

has been substituted before a suffix com- 
mencing with f. This question is answered 
in the sentence (Yart. 2) TTfTT'r^ 

“as to and qr^fr you are referred 

to what has been stated” ; and Patafijali by 
way of explanation tells us that the statement 
alluded to is I f% di? I 

I — “ here we have no substitutiou of 
f for the 51T of VIT and gf. but that of Sariipra- 
sarana for the ^ of and (together of 
course with the operations attendant on or 
caused by the substitution of Sariiprasarana).” 
Now the statement quoted by Patanjali is 
certainly not a ^ arttika, but is a remark made 
^ bv Patanjali himself in \ ol. III. p. 197,1. 22. 
and the alternative we have to face is this : 
either Patanjali is wrong in citing his own 
wo’’Js instead of quoting a Yarttika, or 
the MSS. are wrong in reading tJrTlT RTdiiM 
1 We must either point 

out the Varttika. which Patanjali should have 
quoted, or sub.stitute for q'fdOfd '=)'! Tti *[. I 

1 words such as SrrPTdH. I confess 
tliat. without having examined other iSiSS.. I 
do not venture to e.xpres., any decided opinion ; 
should such an examination, however, prove i 


favourable to the retention of the second Yar- 
ttika, I might probably suggest that Patanjali 
ought to have referred us to the V'arttika 
^ on P. III. 2, 178. 

Of more frequent occurrence even than the 
Yarttikas described, taking them all together, 
is another Yarttika, to which the same general 
remarks are applicable, — I mean the V' arttika 
It has been shown elsewhere, that 
Kiityayana has not merely stated his doubts 
and objections in regard to some of Panini’s 
rules, but that often he also has shown how 
those doubts may be solved and the objections 
removed, and it is mainly for the latter pur- 
pose that the Yarttika ^ has been 

emploj'ed by him. For, when making use of 
this phrase, he thereby intimates that an 
objection raised is met, or an additional rule 
rendered unnecessaiy, by some Yarttika or 
Yiirttikas in another part of his work, Yart- 
tikas to which we are referred by the very 
words TT, and which after the usual 
question are generally pointed out by 

Patanjali. On P. III. 1, 30, after having 
stated (Yart. 1 and 2) that the Anubandba ^ 
of the suffix would by P. I. 1, 5 prevent 
the substitution of Vriddhi in ■r^rr’TST^, Katya- 
yanaadds (Yart. 3) ^ “ or it is as stated"; 

in other words, he refers us to the Yart. 4 on 
P. I. 1, 5, in which he himself bas explained 
why that rule of Panini’s can have nothing 
to do with gRTiT^T^. In Yol. III. p. 2 and also 
p. 440 he similarly refers us to the four Yar- 
ttikas 2-5 on P. I. I, 21, in 'Yol. II. p. 242 to 
the six Yarttikas 4-9 on P. lY. 1, 163. and so 
elsewhere. Here too we must in every case 
be able to point out the \ arttikas to whicli 
Katy.iyana can have referred us, and the pro- 
bability here also is, that there is somethijig 
wrong in our work or in the MS.S. wliich we 
have followed, when we are unable to do .=o. 

In ray edition the phrase TT occurs as a 
Yaittika 55 times; among the Yarttikas ap- 
pended to P.iniui's rules in the Calcutta edition 
I liave not found it once. In 33 out of tlic:e 
55 cases Patanjali has cited the Yarttikas. to 
which we are referred by gf, exactly ,is 

they arc found in the edition. In 1>J ntlier 
cases he has either quoted only part of a Y irt- 
tika. or quoting a whole ^ arttika he has 
rendered its meaning more easily intelligible 
by adding woids ed' his own. or he has given in 
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Ilia own words the sense of a Varttika, not the 
actual text of it. Twice ol. I. p. 104 and 
Vol. II. p. 182) Patanjali refers ns first to a 
YArttika, and afterwards, objecting to KAtya.- 
yanals reasonina’, to remarks of his own ; and 
three times (Vol. I. p. 22-5, p. 423 ; and Yol. 
III. p. 223) he refers ns to YArttikas and at 
t’ne same time to other statements, which it i.s 
nitnecessary to discuss here. Five times 
(Yol. I. p. 141 ; Yol. II. p. 427 and 433 ; and 
4'ul. III. p. 353 and 416) he has referred ns 

0. ;.lv to remarks of his own, but in these cases 
it i' easy to point out the YArttikas which he 
slcjuld have quoted. Thus by the Yarttika 

^ on P. V. 3, 88 and P. V. 4, 27, KAtya- 
var.a can have referred ns only to his YArttikas 
6 and 7 on P. lY. 1, 2 2, where Pataiijali him- 
self has given the very examples jrf r ‘JT: etc., 
the gender of which has occasioned KAtyAyana’s 
l er.iarks on P. Y. 3, 88. 

I'l’om this general survey it will appear 
t'..en, that in o3 cases out of 55 we have either 

1. eci. actually referred to the YArttikas, to 
which allusion is made by the phrase tjrfr 

(Ji that we, at any rate, can point out the YAr- 
ttikas, which .should have been cited by Patan- 
iali. It is ditt'erent with the two remaining 
I ,-c', which on that very account demand a 
n. III. detailed discussion. 

(.)n P. II. 3. 8, Katyayana proposes to add 
1 e rule (Yart, 1), tliat in?r etc., when coii- 
\ eying the meaiiings .S[>okeii of in P. I. 4, I'O, 
etc., govern the Accu.sative, such a rule being 
von-idcred uecc.s-ary to prevent the cmploy- 
t.icnr 01 the Locative and Ablative cases 
t .-.mh: in P. II. 3. i.j, and P. II. 3, 10; and 
]’.i':.Lifdi add< that Katyayana'-, rule would 
] n vc advantageous also in enabling ns to 
oi'pense with the word in P. II. 3, 43. 
h'i-f Yait. 2 3'^ Tr would lead ns to expect 
ti.r.t in the sequel Katy.’iyana's additional rule 
thou! I have bleu reiecied by means of some 
( 1 . .1 A'A'-ttiha ot K'ltyay.iiia’s. In reality 
Ki.t vavc.n.i'.' suggc.'-tion has been met. as ro- 
gai’d- ti'.e Locative, ’ly t’le rtmark that Paniui 
ic Li- rule 11. 3. 4.3. said vrg?f:, and, as 
rho Ablative, by showing that for 
re ot, given the qK in P. 11. 3, I" can only 
'e ■ the q-ft: epoken of in P. 1. 4. S', not the qft 

- I n.j.y a t i tO tt K<.ty..y..iia Iv- r-.n vi.''; u- te ctht-i- 
V.ortik’.- o: l.i, ri-" in tef V-.n. Tsk d'v la Vol. I. 
; 't 1” ih. Vait T=k la Yet I. f. lot t.u’i a. tOt, 


of P. I. 4, 00 ; nor do I see how it could have 
■ been met in any other way. Such being 
the case, I consider that the words 3^17 WT 1 
T^MTfTJJ I at the top of Yol. I. p. 447 of my 
' edition are wrong and must be struck out, not- 
, withstanding the fact that they are given by 
all the MSS. hitherto examined by me. 

Similarly I, for tlie present, believe that the 
, M.SS. are wrong in giving as a YArttika what 
is now YArt. 3 on P. YIII. 1, 15, for there too 
, the statement 

I to which we appear to be refei-red, is not a 
i Yarttika. That statement occur.s as part of 
i Patahjali’s commentary, c.rj. in Yol. I. p. 390, 

: 1. 18, where we certainly might have expected 
! KAtyAyaua to allude to it, had it been possible 
! for him to do so. It occurs too in Yol. II. 
p. 418, 1. 24, where the Kasmir MS. ap- 
pears to me to be right in omitting before it 
the words TtF TT 1 I , which have 

I found their way into all the DevauAgart 
j MS.S., just as the phrase StTT ^ has found 
j its way into some of the MSS. in Y*ol. II. 
p. 173, 1. 23. On the other hand, I will not 
conceal that, in Yol. II. p. 198, 1. 15, Patanjali 
has introduced the statement 
by Hie words 

I SJTsrraq and that at any rate KAgojibliatta 
j understands the AehArya there referred to to 
i be the Vdrftihnhnt.^ 

1 Besides the YArttikas which I have treated 
I of in the above, there arc some others, which 
I should call ‘ doubtful YAi ttikas,’ but to which 
I I have nevertheless assigned a place in my 
^ edition, because in a first attempt I wished to 
be guided rather by the M.S.S., than by mv 
; own views as to wliat ought to be a Yarttika 
; and wliat not. One or two examples may 
show, that at least I have not been quite un- 
I conscious of the objections that might be 
brought against the text given by me. By 
the Yart. 10 P- P 1, 23, mv * 

edition makes KAtyAvana, who in tl.e }jreceding 
: YArttikas has tried to amend Panini's rale, 
reject that rule altogether, — reject it, without 
his giving any reasons, and -without intimating 
that the rejection of tlie lule would be an 
. alternative proceeding, Xow this is altogether 
, conti-ary to wl.at we -ce KityAvana do el.se- 

ar.il in the t art VY'JTJT 

in Vo;. II. p .All*. 
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where. Katvayana alway.s proves his proposi- 
tions ; he always shows what is the good of his 
proposals ; when he suggests an alternative 
eonr.se, he tell its that he does so. When he 
rejects the rule P. III. 3, 119, he does so by 
saying Jfr=^fTfriTT'PTf^ PRT^r 

; when, after having di.scussed the rule 
P. 1. 1. 44, he desires to show that that rule may 
be dispensed with, he says (Vart. 19) 

^ I am convinced then, that on 

P. I. 1, 23, Katyayana could not have simply 
said , and that the MSS. are 

wrong. AVhat appears to be a Varttika is 
really a translation, into the language of 
Katyayana, of Patailjali’s statement 

— Chance repetition of Patan- 
jali's words has caused the reception into the 
text of false Varttikas elsewhere. In his 
Vart. 5 on P. I. 4, 52, Katyayana states 
that that rule does not apply to tar?, ?ft. 
and ^ ; in the following Vart. 6, which is 


given by all the Devamigmri MSS., he is made 
to say that Paiiini's rule docs not apply in the case 
of ^ provided that verb be not used in con- 
nection with beasts of burden. Here it is 
clear that Katy.iyana would not have included 
^ in the list of verbs given in Vart. 5, if he 
had intended to make a special rule for it in 
a separate Varttika. The special rule con- 
cerning is really, if I may say so, a Varttika 
of Patanjali’s on Katyayana’s Vart. 5, and has 
taken the form of a true Varttika, because 
Patanjali’s words "ere 

wrongly put twice in the MSS. Such has, I 
believe, been the case with what is now Vart. 20 
on P. II. 2, 24 (omitted in the Ka.smir MSS.), 
with the Vart. 4 on P. III. 2, 110 (omitted in 
the MS. K.) and in one or two other in- 
stances, and this is one of the reasons why I 
appeal particularly to those scholars, who have 
old M.SS. within reach, to as.sist me in tlie 
task of improving my work. 


BOOK 

Book of IxDi.tK ERt.s, with Tables for Calculatiuv lu- 
dia’.i byAoEV-NDEP. CrK.vi.NOH.^or. O.S.I., 

C I E.. Jlajor-tJeueral Koval Eusriueer-i (Bvugall. 
Caloutta : Thacker, Siunk A Co., 1SS3. Svo. pi). 
Siv. auil 227, 

No publication of General Cunuiiit'ham’s i.s 
more useful than this B'jok of ludiaii Eras, luit it 
does not .seem to have attract'}'! as much atten- 
tion as it deserves, and has remained uiinotieed 
by the Press. The author W"uld have heen bet- 
ter ailvisod if be had published his hook in 
England. 

The large number of eras with which the 
treatise deals is a proof of the real progress made 
in Indian Archeology since Prinsop’s time ; that 
is t'.i say, during the period of General Cuiming- 
ham's active career. The initial dates of three 
of those eras, viz., thi} eras of Sri-Harsha of 
^Kanauj, Lakshmanasciia of Bengal, and the Kala- 
clitiri kings 'sf Chedi, have heen deteruiiued hy 
General Cunningham himself. 

The determination of the beginning of Srt- 
Har-ha's era was easy, and mori-ly involved the 
confirmation of Abh Rihan's statement. 

The statements of the various autli'erities re- 
.-pectimr the exact initial date of the Lakshmana- 
sena era arc conflicting. General Cunniiiuham on 
p 7ti says that he believes he has *■ succeeded in , 
clearing up the difference” ; but his conclusion is | 
•expressed in sttch a way that it is difficult f'jr the | 
reader to make out exactly what it is. A ivfcrciiee. j 


NOTICE.S. 

I however, to page 100 of Vul. XV. of the Rei'orts 
j of the Arclueol'.'gical Survey of India, sh'i'ws that 
‘ the General has adopte'i 1107 A D. as the year 1 
[ «.>f this era ; and the determination appears to be 
' Corivct. 

I Th'.-re is no reas'in apparently to d'jiibt the- 
; soundness of the arguments which fix 2-j'j A D. 
j the year 1 of the Chedi or Kalaehuri Samvat , 

I and the determination of this era marks an 
I important advance in the study of Indian 
I Chroui;'!' i'.ry. 

It Would be imp'sssible in a brief I'eiok-notice 
to enter on a di.seussi'i'u i-f the vexcl i|nestion as 
I t'> the Gupta era. and, poudiug pulilieation by Olr. 
Fleet of the insoription which, in his ojiinion. fixes 
the commenoemeiit of the era hi or aCe.ut ols-10 
A D., further disou^sion wouLI. at pir'isent. be- 
preiuature. It ie, Irewever, iilU inopportune to 
reui.irk that General Cunningham's "bsorvations, 
both in the Preface and text of the work under 
revii.w, wdll iv'iuiro very careful CiMisideratimi at 
the Inuids of those who impugn the aceuracy of 
his cmclu-ions ; and that his reply to Dr. 
Tliibaut’.s critkism on has astronoraieul e.i Icul.iti' .ns, 
is. at all events, very plausible. I know notliing of 
astronomy, aii'I cannot venture to „ay more. 

A iji.ipper-plate iii'Criptloii of Sauiudra Gupta, 
dated S, io, is ouo.te'l on page oo. This inscrip- 
tion has not heen published, and no information 
ie givenabout it. Presumably it is the inscription 
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mentioned in one of the Reports as having' been 
f'jrmerly extant in Benares, but it would have 
been more satisfactory if the author had .given 
some information concerning the document, be- 
fore quoting it as an authority.^ 

Table XVI,, which gives the initial days A.D. of 
each Hijra year, is one of the most useful in the 
book, and has the merit of being intelligible at a 
glance. Some of the explanations of other tables 
would be better if made a little fuller. 

I have noticed the following misprints in addi- 
tion to those enumerated in the list of Errata : — 
Preface, page v. line Id, /or 1780,l()8'9od7 read 

1780,7(>7'90b7 

Hid ., ,. hne W,for 6’7 or 7 days over read 

leaves 6 7 or 7 days over 
Page 24 line •2.'3 for 627 reud 1027 
86 ., 31 ' „ Table III. „ Tabic II. 

„ ,, 3.j ,. Table II. „ Table I. 

„ S7 „ 8 ., Table IV. „ Table III. 

10 ..Table II. „ Table I. 

„ 227 „ 8 „ 1043 „ 1013 

The book under review contains much matter 
uhich invites comment; but I have already 
oc'mpied my share of space, and must content 
mvself with remarking that it is difficult to resist 
tlie conclusion that the dates of the Indo-Scythian 
kings are expressed in terms of tlie Selcucidan 
era. 

V. A. Smith. 

Ai)ril 1886. 


Dir K-ccmir-Eecession Der voa Dr. AV, 

8'jLF. Kiel - C. !■'. H;.-li!r. IrsO. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the most 
celebrated literary productions of India have 
C'l.ime down to us in different recensions, greatly 
varying fr(tm each other in essential p<.iints, and 
frequently leaving an editor in dotilu as to 
whi'-h to adopt as the best and m'ost orir-inal 
itirm of the text. Thus, for instance, the Rdind- 
y a fill cxist.s in three, and Kdlid;'is.i's Suhuittald 
in five recensions ; and it cert.xiuly speaks more 
tor the popularity than for the artistic value 
of the comparatively small jxoem now under 
consideration, that the three iiriucipal versions, in 
whuh we find it spread over India, coincide only 
in seven stanzas, and that these, moreover, exhibit 
a considerable variety of reading. 

The PiiTicJi'iiik'i was first published in 1833 hy 
Professor voii Bohleu, together with Bhartrihari's 
Aohorismr, under the title C'lrincn qnod Chauri 
noiuiae fertur crotirinn, from a Devanagai’i 
manuscript of the Indian Mnseum. No. 33 of 


^ rhi^ in-^crii.tion will he puhli-hod shortly in the 
Coreua Inacriptiunuin Iu.lic.rrnia, Vol III ' X.o. W). 


Colehrooke's collection. According to the com- 
mentary thereon, the poet, under sentence of 
death on account of his intrigue with a king's 
daughter, is represented as picturing to himself, 
in the presence of death, the charms of his be- 
loved and the joys of bygone days, in fifty 
stanzas, each beginning with adijdiii, “even to- 
day,” the supposed pathos and lender beauty of 
which win for him the forgiveness of the incensed 
father and his consent to the union of the 
enamoured couple. In general conformity with 
Bohlen's text, the poem appeared again in Haber- 
lin's Sanskrit Anthology, Calcutta, 1847, and in 
three more editions by native scholars, in all of 
which, how'ever, Sundara is given as the name of 
the author. The reading on which these five 
editions are based, forms what Dr. Solf calls the 
Middle-Indian or Bengali Recension, and to it 
belongs also Manuscript No. 146 of the India 
Office, containing the text with a commentary hy 
one RamatarkavAgisa. 

Almost simnltaneonsly with Habcrlin's editiem, 
a French scholar, M. Ariel, published in the 
Joi'rnal Asintiqne ior ISiS, a. new version of the 
poem, founded on two South-Indian manuscripts, 
both written in the Grantha character, and diifer- 
ing but slightly from each other. The name of 
the author is here Chora, but the hero of the tale 
is called Pandit Bilhana,* and his love-story 
forms the larger part of the work, of who.se 118 
stanzas only 46 begin with adtjdpi. With this 
version tallies in must essentials a mantiscript 
of the Bodleian Library in Oxford i,Aufrecht, 
Catidoyns, p. 133b.), which the author of the 
present pamphlet designates the “ 8outh-Indian 
Recension.” 

The ahovomentioned Bilhana, a poet of the 
second h.df of tlie eleventh century A D., is 
known as the author of the Vikro induk'uUva- 
charita, which was published in ISI.j hy Dr. 
G. Biihlcr, and in his introduction the learned 
editor fii-st throws out the suggestion that the 
Pnnchdiikd might also be a work of his Two 
years later. Dr. Biihler published his Detnihd 
Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit HISS., 
made in Kahnir, Rdjpvtdnd and Central India * 
and hero he was able to substantiate his j.revious 
surmise, hy obtaining a manuscript of the 
Pahchd.iikd, “ which settles all doubts about its 
authorship, and explains theorisin of the anecdote 
connected with it.” It is this third Ka-mir ...r 
“North-Indiau Recension” which Dr .Self has 
now edited, translated into German, andann.itatcd. 
His little work will he received as .an intf-rest- 


Pkte xxxvii. The ilite tlmt it pnrport^ to 
istheyf.ar ?. not lu. But it a ^punou, grant.— J.F F.' 
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iug and valuable contributiou to Indian textual 
criticism, although we doubt whether his new 
explanation of the origin and purport of the 
poem will meet with an equally ready accep)tance. 


The T.\pr.0E4NiAN : A Draviilian Journal of Oriental 
Studios in and around Ceylon, in Matural History, 
Archaiolon-y. Philoloa-j-, Hi-torj-, <tc. Edited by 
Hcon Xevill, Ceidou Civil SorTiee, F.Z.S., &c. 
Bombay : The Education Society's Pre". London ; 
Triibnerit Co. ISao-lSiC. A"ol. I. Parts I. to 1\ . 
Surer-royal quarto, pp. Ii8. IVith Plates to be 
issued subsequently. 

Thi.s Journal has been started with the object 
of collecting information from more specially the 
Dnividian districts of India and Ceylon. There 
is a large field of work open to it ; and we heartily 
welcome its appearance, in the hope that it may 
do for the south of India what the Indian Anti- 
quanj is doing ^for the more northern iiarts. 
Judging by the fact that nearly all the articles up 
to date are from the Editor’s own pen, the 
Taprobanian seems to have hardly become as yet 
as well known as it deserves to be ; this, however, 
is a point in which time doubtless will effect a 
change. It is desirable that in a period like 
this, when so much sound information is avail- 
able, such mistaken identifications as that of the 
ancient Sdrparaka with the modem Surat (p. 51) 
should bo avoided ; as also such untenable sug- 
gestions as that the Clialukyas “ are named after 
the Keluksar, who annoyed the Zendic Arians, 
taking their name from ‘ Keluk’ a wolf’ (p. 51); 
.->r that the Hilnas wore the subjects of the mon- 
key-chief Hanuman (p. 111). But. setting aside 
points like these, the four numbers of the Tapro- 
fcqnboi that have already appeared, contain a good 
many interesting and valuable notes and hints on 
the topics to which it is devoted; and wo hope 
to see the Journal continue and posper. 


Krxsiiip .VND lliREi.voE IX Eiult Aeibi.v. by W. 

Kobeiitsox Sjiith. Cambridge : Univer-sity Press. 

It would be quite impossible in the space allot- 
ted to us to do justice to the arguments adduced 
in this remarkable book in support of Professor 
Eobertson Smith's theory— if an opinion based 
i_m the results of a fair discussion of all the 
available evidence can be so called — that the 
male kinship of the Arabs has been generated 
from a system of kinship through women only by 
steps common to a similar change in all rude 
societies, where such has taken place ; and all 
we can do is to direct the attention of our 
readers to these arguments and to promise all 
.students of the structure of society in the East 
much food for reflection and much guidance of 
a safe kind in the study of one its most important 
and yet most difficult and complicated features. 


It should be remembered that the study of the 
social structure of the early Arabs, which 
involves, of course, that of the Semitic races 
generally, is no abstract study, but includes 
matters, without the proper comprehensicjn of 
which, many things observable in the habits and 
manners of modern Orientals — never matter.s of 
indifference to Englishmen in the present day — 
are meaningless freaks of custom, and much of 
what is in the sacred books and traditions of 
three most important religions — Christianity. 
Judaism and Muhammadanism — is a mere tissue 
of incomprehensible texts. Any work, therefore, 
which helps to clear up the dense mists in which 
the subjects of kinship and marriage in the East 
are stiU enveloped is not only welcome : it is of 
practical importance. 

Professor Robertson Smith goes steadily 
through his subject from point to point commenc- 
ing with the theory of the Genealogists as to the 
origin of Arabic Tribal Groups and showing with 
much cogency the errors it contains, the causes that 
led to tliem, and the literary forgeries with which 
they were supported. He then passes on to the dis- 
cussion of the kindred group) and its dependents 
or allies, and the homegeneity of the kindred 
group in relation to the law of man-iage and 
descent. The very titles of these divisions of his 
subject will arrest the attention of the student 
in India of social systems, which are in no way 
connected with that of the Arabs by descent or 
development ; e.q , that of the RajpiUs. The 
opening sentences of the two chapters devoted tr, 
these points are strangely appilicablc, too, to much 
observable in India among purely Hindi! Societies. 
•• The two principles underlying the genealogical 
system of the Arabs are that every tribe is a 
homogeneous groupq i.c., a collection of pieopile of 
the same bktod and that the son is of the blood 
of the father.’’ “ An Arab tribe regarded itself 
as a group) of kindred united by the tie of blood 
for puimoses of offence and defence. ’ The Pro- 
fessor then by a natural transition goes on to 
discuss the social laws of paternity, polyandry 
with male kinship,— a very suggestive heading 
to Anglo-Indians in a book on Arabia ; — and then 
polyandry with kinship through women, which 
carries our thoughts at once to the state of 
things still largely in existence in the South of 
India in a comparatively highly civilized society. 
And lastly in this connection and in pursuance 
of his general argument the author examines the 
dilfieult subject of female kinship and bars to 
man-iage, on which so much always depends. 

The last and most interesting point, which 
occupies the Professor’s attention, is Totemism. 
He is of opinion that the Arabs once had this 
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Tl’ -■ Illustivah. 'in are i\ry irauiereus and an 
adnmad Lj liehi ta. the elneiLa'.i''n of the do?«ip- 
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resiiyii of recent researcli into tlie subject. Every 
statement is vouched for, chapter and verse, in 
footnotes, and there is a useful index. 


Burma, as it was, as it is. and as it avii.i. be, by T. 

G. Scott (Sliway Yoe) London-. Kedway. 

This little book is the outcome of a lecture de- 
livered before the Society of Arts, and is in reality 
a rapid popular sketch of the History, Country 
and People of Burma, written with literary skill 
and in the lively style that distinguishes its 
author. 

There is, of course, little that is new in it ; but 
the chapters on the Country and the People are 
written as only he can write who has a close prac- 
tical acquaintance with both, and come therefore 
■with a force that the more student of books can 
never hope to rival. The historical chapter is a 
rapid — and ■withal an accurate — survey of the 
kno^wn facts about the history of the Burmese, 
which belong to the useful sort. They remind us 
verymuch of those secti'ins marked ‘ History’ in an 
Indian Gazetteer or Settlement Beport, where the 
ancient history is dismissed in a very few words 
and we are brought at once to events which 
will directly elucidate modem facts. The book 
is, hoTvever, readable throughout; much of it 
contains, as we have above observed, information 
at first hand, and all its pages bear the stamp 
of a careful consultation of the best authorities 
procurable. Can we say anything bettor of a 
purely popailar work ? 


The Mahabhaeata of Kuishna-Dvaipayana.Vvas.a : 

Tran-tiitC'il into Kuali-h Pro-e. Pui..li'h(.-d by 

Protap Chandra Eoy; Blmruta Presn, Calcutta. 

The last iiistalmeut that has been issued of 
thi.s extremely useful work is Part XXII., curry- 
ing us down to the eommeiicement of Section 
295 of the Vana-Pan-a. The translation has 
now attrp.cted much favourable notice by the 
Press, both in this coimtry and in Europe ; and 
it is almost impossible to say too much in sup- 
port of an undertaking which, in addition to 
making the contents of this interesting Epic 
available to students unacquainted with Sanskrit, 
is of the greatest practical use to Sanskrit scholars 
also, who, unable to find time to search the ori- 
ginal text for passages that they rc.puire to look 
up, have now a quickly pirogressing means of ready 
reference being provided for them. The under- 
taking is one that involves a very heavy expien- 
dlture on the supiportcrs of it, the Datavya- 
Blnlrata-Kavyalaya, or Society for the Pre.senta- 
tpjn of the Bharata ; since, like all its other Avorks, 
this Translation is distributed almost entirely 


gratis, and it is therefore a pileasure to mite, 
from the cover of Paid XXI., that such munici- 
ficeut pecuniary support has recently been given 
by His Highness the Nizam, H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaikwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharaja Holkar, 
and Theii- Highnesses the Maharajas of Faridkote. 
Jeypioro, Dhar, and Rewah. "With such examples 
as these before them, we may confidently hope 
that the work is in no chance of languishing from 
■want of recognition by the leading Native repre- 
seutath'es of the country whose ancient legendary 
history is thus being made so piraetically availal-ie 
for the researches of general readers all over the 
world. And -we are glad to take this opportunity 
of recommending the general ■work of the Society 
to the support of patrons of literature in EiU’ope 
and other countries. 


Asiatic Eeseaeches (Popular Edition), VoL. I. A 
reprint by Brojendro Ball Doss, Calcutta. l'>S4-S.j. 
Eoyal 8vo. pp. 383. 

This reprint represents the first results of a 
very commendable desii'e on the part of the 
publishers to reproduce in a handy, compact, and 
cheap form the valuable series of volumes known 
as tlie Asiatic Besearches, which comprise many 
of the writing's, belonging to the latter part of 
the last and the early part of the present century, 
of Sir William Jones. Sir Charles Wilkins, and 
other well-kuiiwn Oriental Scholars, who gave the 
first start to the study of Indian Archaiology, 
and carried it on so sucC'issfully until the Bengal 
Asiatic Society was established. The original 
Volumes have long been out of print, and can be 
obtained only at an almost prohibitive price ; and 
the {■^resent enterprise of reprinting them will, 
therefore, supply a real public want, and has 
every chance of success, if subsequent volumes are 
only turned out ns carefully and as well as the 
one under notice. The plates of the present 
volume do not altogether stand the test of com. 
parison with the Originals from which they havo 
been reduced; and suecooding volumes will 1„-- 
capal'le of some improvement in tbis respect. But 
the more important part, of course, is the letter- 
press; and this appears to be reproduced thiMu-r-h- 
out Avlth scrupulous fidelity and oaro. On the 
whole, the publishers are decidedly to he con- 
gratulated on the general appearance of their first 
volume ; and ■we may hope, from this specimen, that 
the others will be equally up to the mark. It is 
much to be wished, though, that the publisher.s 
wiiuld bring the work out in larger, or at least 
more frequent, ^urts. At the present rate it will 
take twenty years to complete, whieh, for the 
majoiity of students of sitch hooks, is rather too 
long a tim- to have to wait 
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DISCURSIVE COXTRIBUTIOYS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 

ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 


BY H. G. M. MURRAY-AYXtJLET. 

No. VI. 


Sarre'l Treei. 

I 

TN Ttevelafions-s.'s.W. '2, is mentioned “the tree 
of life ^\•hicl^ bore twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations.'’' 
Now it Is most interesting to find the symbol of 
the tree with its twelve leaves, or occasionally 
the same number of flowers or fruits,' on Per- 
sian carpets to this day. I have seen it also on 
Yarkand carpets, on which latter the tree is 
represented in a more conventional form. To 
quote Sir George Bird wood’s Industrial Arts 
of India-. — “In Yarkand carpets the tree is 
seen filling the whole centre of the carpet, 
.stark and stiff as if cut out in metal in Per- 
sian art, and in Indian art derived from the 
Persian, it becomes a beautiful flowering plant, 
or a simple sprig of flowers ; in purely Hindu art 
it remain.s in its pure architectural form, as .seen 
in temple lam 2 JS, and the models in hra.ss and 
nopjH'r of the sacred tig. as the Tiee of Life.’’ 

In India two flu’s — the banian ( prns Indira) 
.lud the pfpeZ ijiriis rili'jiiiS(i) are held to be 
e^jiceially holy. Tho indeed, is so sacred 
th;ir oaths are taken under the 'hade of it and 
merchants will sometimes object to have oiie 
!iear their stalls or shops, a.s they s,ay that in | 
such case they could not ask more than a I 
proper price for their e-oods' It was beneath I 
a tree of this speeies that Buddha attained ! 
e ;'/ /-ebjc and a de.seciidant of the sacred tree j 
('quite a vouug onej. under which it is believed | 
to have taken place, i.s stdl worshipped at i 
Bi'idh-GayA. According to Buddhist tradition, j 
it, waa once desireil to send a branch of the 
oritrinal tree to Ceylon, but no knife could be ' 
jrermitted to touch it. In the dilemma thus 
eause<l the tree came to the rescue, for a hraneh , 
dropped off of itself into the golden vessel 
which had been prepared for it. 

The following is a curious account of a sacred 
fiir ill the East. 1 was fortunate eiiouoh- when 

' Oil a fripruvnt of a t :'iTa-cntt.x T.i'C in tin- Mu'iuir.i r.f 
Antatuitio' at Cuyoiili.iaoii. to I'olona to. the 

r.ater Bronze .\se. a ti.'o i-hL'iii' il v.'nc!i the i.ite Kaiuer 
Herr Wor.'iice call' the Tree of Life. It i' jirc'cnt 
>n connection with Sun-yuihoU ; and a siuiil.n- Tree- 
svmhol has been found in Ireland at >.ew Gr.ince. 
iiroaheda 

' The number seems to be invariable 


in Naples in 1883, to pick up at a street book- 
stall a copy' of the works of Pietro della Valle, 
a Sicilian who visited India in 1623.° In one 
place he speaks of a tree outside the town of 
Cambay, of the same kind as those which he 
saw on the coast of Persia, near Hormnzd 
where it was called hil. He adds, that it is 
unknown in Enrojte and that the Hindus style 
it bar {i.r. banian). The tree near Cambay 
was held in great veneration. “On account 
of its great size and antiquity the people visit 
it frequently, and honour it with the supersti- 
tious ceremonies belonging to their relicrion. 
It is dedicated to one of their goddesses whom 
they call P.'irbati, and say was the wife of 
MahadeO, one of the greatest of their gods. 
At the trunk of this tree, not far from th.e 
ground, i.s a rudely sculptured circle which 
does not in the least resemble the human 
conntcnaucc, but according to their ideas is 
the face of their idol. They paint this circle 
of ii bright red colimr. Tlie Romams did the 
same, for Pliny relates that tliey coloured 
t!ie face of Jove with vermilion. Moreover, 
tliis .sacred tree has always romul it a circle of 
certain hoai't-sh.H)ed leaves, tho'e belong to a 
plant whicli i' here called pun, but in other 
j-iarts of India In tnl." 

Another intercstinf? instance of a pccitliarlv 
sacred fig is tobe found in the Fori at Allahabad, 
whcrij there is a Ilimlu temple, which, owiny to 
an accumulation of the soil, is .'ome 2h feet 
below tlie present level of the ground, and can 
only be niiproache<l by descending a flight of 
steps. This tem[ile is a groat resort of pil- 
grims, and inside it the prie-ts show the stump 
of a tree of the fig specie.', which thev sav 
mivaetilou'ly throws out Ic.aves at a certain 
FC.ason of the year. When I saw it the stump 
was perfectly bare of leaves, and had three 
or four branches, each about four inches in 
diameter and about tlirce feet in length ; they 
were clean ent at their iijipcr extremities. 

’ l.iiip ot the r.ution'of tiie yriimtive Ai v.n; (" I'inoeony 
w.T' th.it ot a proitigiou' tree, which ovu-.-hadowed the 
wliuLc world. 

* A 'tate (»f oomt>leto holinp.^' .and rp.'t accordiup to 
i 'omp anthoriti.'' — of amiihil.ition or ab'orption into tlio 
; Ltpity appordmo to other'. 

j \ Vif Iro it-’Utt Vnlln Jl Pclrr/rihiP. In Venetia 

' HDei.xxxi.. PrO'SO Gian Battista Tramontino. 
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und neither the wood nor the bark l.)oked like i 
that of a dead tree. Every jear. at the animal 
fair which takes place at Aliahiddd. it is said 
that this tree certainly has leaves, bnt the 
apparent miracle is acconuleel I'or by the 
ijeuerally accepted belief (by Eurnpe-an') that 
the sergeant of the guard (it i- a llrilish fort) 
receives a bribe from the Er.huiriis to open 
the gates the night previijns to tlie fair, 
and permit them to introduce a new tree. 

A .similar ilea aEr existed formerly in .Scan- 
dinavia. Xe u- old Upsala in .Sweden, trailition 
niys, there was a sacred tree which was always 
g'reeu, and the same thing i- related of another 
tree in the Island of (.iothland. 

In Scandinavia, too. the trees most revere need 
wore the birch, which from its hcart-.shaped 
leaves, its peiiliilotis branches, and its yellowish 
white bark imro nearly resembles tlie 
tlnu any other European tree, the beech, the 
common ash. ani the rowan or mountain a.sh. 
When speaking of the tive-u orsliip there il. 
Holmboe .say.s — "In Norw.iy one .still meets 
with trees wliieh are reiiiUed -acred. A j 
magiiiticeut birch tree on a farm in the parish, j 
of Sognedal. in the dioce-e of lltTgeu de.scrves | 
mention. The inhabitants of this place relate j 
that no sharp iii-triintenl has ever touched this 


dedicated to any particular god. as amongst 
tlie Romans, where Pluto had the cypress, anil 
^'ietol■y the palm. Mention has been made by 
some uulIioi'.s on America of ii cypiess at .Santa 
kl.aia di Tide which was one of the must 
s.icred of South Aniericaii trees, and whose 
trunk iiiea-iired ninety feet in eiieumfereiice 
at a iieig-ht of six feet from the ground,^ 

lu Ear.ipc ’sacred trce.s ’ Iiave been put to u 
more pr.ictical ii.se. luid in.-tanees iiiimmeriilile 
could be given in which in ancient times 
European courts of justice and other publie 
a'soiublles weio illegal, utile.ss held in the open 
air, beneath the shade of some tree, most fre- 
queiilly the oak. Tlie same idea prevails in 
Africa amoiig.st tlie people of the Congo, where 
the village chief and the memlxu's of his family 
form the legislative and judicial eoiiiieil, which 
I meets under a tree. It is stated that the 
j reli'jiii^a is the- tree selected for this purpose. 
Many of the English ’‘Gospel Oaks,"" too. 
were planted to murk the parish b mudaries. 
and it w.is beneath their shade that the clergy- 
man read the Gospel on Ascension Jlay'^' (or 
Holy Thur.sdiiy), when he with tlie parisli 
otl'icials and otlier.s assisted at tlie beating of 
lilt' bounds. In fact, nearly all the celebrated 
oak-tivcs in England were boundary tree.s, i.;/, 
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often received uilji'ings of iuceusc aud other 
gifts, but they do not '.-em to have been 


'P-nio.-.), r„ X. 

’ Til.- oak w.i- tk.' -I'.i-O'l tiv-o ct Cl- -.It ■■ .‘on ir- 

i.anw in Oaolio i- n -o',', - -cy ; > oa-.t.ua. 

Ill foi„. ,.t ;o.y .-it,.,, to till 11.....' LlV.'ll to t.ij ' lor-.U 
tree of I:.'-' Tti'.i. 1 ■','. 1 '. 

' JS.in.jro I /o . ■- ;; -r,. S - ' , s-,. c- .1 , 

“ Ih;- oik v... 0-1 I t.i 'll...-- k- . ■■ r.- rol 
oolom .a .t- fr ".t ■ ok. I.it ■ - wir.i j' uT 
of lu ’ll l It i - -O.'ltil I'Ot' ■ t‘l t ’l’- ■ i'.-l- 1 I ■ O t . 
IICT- .o-iU.vol tre .1 ■ ty y.i-i : . k.. ’ I't - pyi 

from oui ii'iiiit t J lOiOL . r ■ . .1 i.i i rt oi . . - . I’le 
north of ■ too li t a... r It'i-i w i' l.m <1 i..- rl w.u 

Hsca to take rossossiun of t „,r n. \ ly yuii-k.i-.i'f 


I the Sliiro-uak in Sherwood i'orest. The beat- 
I iur of the boiiuls is practised iu some o‘ 

, the -MctropoUt.in parishes to this day, 'I'hi 
; jiiMccs-iou cousi-is of various charifv aiu' 
inrish schools dres-od in i‘[iuiiiit unifuims, aiiil 
: jii'ovidcl with luig willow canc.s. Thev iiu 
i headed by the palish clerk, beadle, and other 
! functio’.nries. lu somt easts the pioce-'inT 
p.t-- 'S through hutt.-.cs and workshojis. and, o,., 
the dilfercnt its being ]iointed out to liien,. 
which divide tlieir respective parislii s. the Ij.ds 
Strike the ground, vigorou-ly with tln-ir r-anes. 
They a-e then generally regaled with Ijuns and 
milk, given a small ci in, and granted a li.ilf 
holiday. 
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ASIATIC ST.MBOLISM 


ilt'iition has been made ab'ivu ot iLo eiut'jiu 
of makinuc offerings to trees. { lifeline's are, 

Ilf course, all the world over, made to all objects 
of worship, and aiuono* the Biiddliists of ' 
Ladiik or AVestern Tibet, and the Lali.inl vallev, 
they are of a propitiatory nature. The peoldo ■ 
of these pai'ts are in the habit of ilcposit- 
ing stone.s engraved with sacred iusciipiious 
on ia<i)iis or walls of loose stones, before they 
undertake a journey, and also, I lielu ve, when 
thev register a vo.v. Siiuilir'y the i/oe?//.s at ' 
AhniadabAd in Gu j.irat hang Uji liiiy hor.-e.sniade ■ 
of white calico and stnff'ed with bian (which, 
however, more neaily resemble giraffes than 
horses) on the railings surrounding the tomb 
of a former Jf'i/iU'C I" (jdioi ruler of that jirovinee 
before they commence any important work. 
They imagine that they thus iieure its success. 
Tavernier, who visited India in the time of . 
Akbar. also mentions that in his time it was the | 
custom for pilgrims going to a temple foi’ the ' 
cure of any disease to bring with them liguias | 
or models of the limbs affleted, made either of j 
gold, .silver, or copiier, aecording to rank or j 
ability, as offerings to the god. At l’atteh;inr- ■ 
Sikii, near Agra, again, pro]iitiattiry offerings | 
are made at the shrine of Salim Chi^htl, the i 
friend of the limperor .-Akbar. Certain Ilinlus 
are in the habit oi y.n pme' oli a high n.il; in'.' 
a tank btlov-, a di'iai.ce id about o" tcc;, in 
order to amii^e (or rather ili'lie^') i'.ui opi. .m 
visitor-.'^ Tlie'C men a'e .-aid alwa,. s to g.ve a 
third cir a i'oanh ]'ai: t-f whuleVLi' they leeeive 
for performiuo thi- lial to the si. line id tne 
saint. Ills tomb is in the courts aril, and ti.ey 
believe that v. . re they to omit ih-cir idfcrings. 
they V. ould peri-h at their next attempt to 
make tliis jump. 

Offering's to shrines soon become extmded 
to the trees in the neighbourhood, and sneh 
votive offering', a.s an expression of thank- 
fulness for blessings leeeived, may l>e seen in 
everv Roman Catholic country. At Lourelcs 
in the Pyrenees they number liiindreds ol 
thousands of various kinds, in shrines by the 
wavside, and ns pictures hung up in trees. 
AtXagkhand i (the Slmulde r id thet^nake) ab 'Ut 
41 ) mile- from Simla, sceeral small trees and 
sbi’iibs oil tlie higlie-t iioiut of a low inouiitaui 
pass are decoruteel viitu votive i.ir-. lee 

“ A -uni! o- iTi-t.-'ll a'a a - 11 ". 1 t.l- t-uaj e: >U'1- 
liia'd'iin -iuil. c-ao' L'e-ila- l.r. 


str.-amers thus formed are of Tarioins c.jlou*-. 
and are. it is believe, 1. Laaiik- iff ji ings id ' -d 
there by natix-e traveller.- on att i.iiii e -t 
summit of the hill, which is at time- i . - 

hered with snow. AVIieli apjiro.iL iiing- X.'ie- 
kb.riidi from Simla, the gra-sy kii .11 on \.h - 
tlio-e bns'hes grow' much resemble- a e .li 
s.rrke, whence no doubt the name iu' i.,- 
1 icality. In hi- /'C.'’/.- ACr/C:;'// C- • ■ 

'/ U:i'jhiivl, Mr. lleuiler-on cite- a si'.i;!.i 
eus'om in use r.t St. Helen - AA'ell. ne.ir Ti.j.; 
At eh in Y.srkshire, xvhere " the olferiiig v. , - u 
scrap of cloth f.isteuel to an a Ijoiuing tii g... 
wliich juvsetited a strange a[i[iearaiu'e r.ni.. : 
it- bundle of rag's." 1 have be.ju tel,!, t 
that in ceriaiu patt.- of tlie South id lie ..-i 
iiio pcor.le are ill the li.ibit of li.iugirg 
shreds of cloth on the bushes or tiers. b..t 
whether these aie intended a.s j'.ropit; ito. y 
or as ihank-olTerings I have been uiutb,-.- i 
learn, .'-dir W. (.)ns.. ley, in one of his woik- o . 
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I: ili.i certain .Stones xxhicu have ualuiul h,..- 
in them, are I'egal lied ;i- .sacied I n '-i, pe.- 1 - 
or children who pa-- through sueii b.ipsuri 
held to receive thereby a "Xea Li'.rili ef '-..i 
Soul." Under the same i:le;i. the r, tiers ot 
Tieuvaucore. who are Xairs by ea-te, are madi 
into Brahman- when they aseLn.l the ihr, .'ue, ' y 
p.!-siiig through a g '1 len e ... f r lotus llo.M ’ 
v.bii'i ihe'tl bv‘. , ‘im - to. pi. pert" o" t-u 
J ir.iiim 'U piii -t-. 

W.S !l I'l.e't l’ ■ I't !!' ■ I -.te., 1 . "t 
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stones are described in the first part of a work 
which has very recently appeared*® embracing 
the monuments of Cornwall only. One of these, 
called the Tolven, situated near St. Buryan, 
has been used superstitiously within living 
memory for curing infirm children of their 
diseases by passing them through it ; the 
other near Madron is called the Men-an-tol. 
Both arc figured in Plate XII. (see p. 123 
above) b 3 ' the kind permission of Mr. Lnkis. 
The Tolven, a slab of large dimensions, has a 
hole 161^ inches in diameter bored through its 
centre, which was made by picking away the 
opposite sides equally. This stone has been 
shifted from its original site by the tenant of 
the house behind which it stands, in order to 
make room for a pathway to his back door. 
The Men-an-tol is on the moors, a short distance 
to the right of Lanyon Harm House, in the 
direction of Kara Galva. The hole in this 
latter stone is not a perfect circle, being 21 
inches in diameter in one direction, and 18 in 
till' other. It stands exactly midway between 
T.wo hitrh stoites which are in the same line with 
it in the direction X. E. and S. IT. Tlie hole 
has been made in the same manner as tliat in 
tile Tolven, with this difference; — the connter- 
sinkLUtr i.s not equal. This, it is obvious, was 
intiniirmal — the cleeper siukincr is on the 
eu,rcrii ■-ide of the stone." One of the mo.st 
ir.tere-tincr fcatnves of these monnments is 
t'ne liuincs by whieli they arc known, ^[et^ 
c.r h'liiPii is the word for stone both in Brittany 
and ;n IVales to this day. and in the word 
T 11 we find both the M*elsh and the Nor- 
wi'O'i.tn word for a hole.'* 

Manv curious superstitions still exist on the 
;.-ianil of Tirti in Scotland, the property of 
'h.e Duke of Argyll, and on the west side of 
k is a rock with a hole in it, through which 
ohildren are passed when suffering from 
whooping-cough and other complaints. Kipon 
Minster has beneath its central tower a crypt 
which goes by the name of St. "Wilfred's Xeedle, 
ontcred front the nave by a narrow passage 45 


I feet in length. It consists of a vaulted cell 9j 
' feet high, 7 feet 9 inches wide, and 11 feet 
i long. An opening in the north side of the cell 
' 13 inches by 18 is called “The Xeedle.” Tha 
I original use for which this crypt and the singn- 
i lar opening were intended cannot now be 
ascertained with certainty, but there is a popu- 
i lar tradition that the Xeedle was in former 
I times u.sed ‘a test.’ “ They pricked their credits 
who conld not thread the Xeedle,” is the quaint 
: remark of old Fuller in reference to the sup- 
1 posed use of the opening.*® The idea of the 
j necessity for a spiritual or bodily new birth 
controls probably the modern customs as to 
certain pillars in the conrtjard of the Mosque 
of ’Umar at Cairo, two of which are much 
i closer together than any of the rest. The 
i natives say of these that only an honest or a, 
i good man (one new born?) can pass between 
i them. 

: In Europe the purposely distorted branch of 

^ a tree, as well as the naturally or artifieiallv 
; perforated stone, seem.s to have been used** for 
' the purpose of curing diseases and thei’ehy pro- 
; diieing as it were a “ Xew Birth of the Body,” 

■ In 1883, when staying at the eountry- 
; house of some Danish friends, whose estate i.s 
: situated about 10 or 12 miles from lioeskilde. 

1 1 one day, during a drive, pas.sed through some 
i largo wood.s, and at one point an old beech 

tree wa.s pointed out of which one branch, 
at a height of about a foot from the ground, 
formed a perfect bow, and was higher uji again 
united to the trunk. Tliis tree had most 
! probably been operated upon when young, hv a 
1 portion of the trunk being split, and held open 
I by wedges. My hosts informed me, that to their 
I cert.ain knowledge up to within tight vcais 
I previously, parents who had siek cliilili eii, w t re 
I in the habit of comirg therefrom considerable 

■ distances in order to pass their little ones 
j through this hole, believing that therebv their 
i maladies would he cured. Tlje ccremoriv was 

; not complete, however, till they had torn a 
I strip of cloth from the child'.s dress and tied 


-'■> of fh-^ Bnh.-^h 

hy Kpv. AV. C. Lnki-. piiblishci for t’le ?or-iuty of 
ADtu\r.r.r;p'5. LomTon. 1SS5. 

Tlwru i-i a inouutsUn in Xor’way called Tolhattan 
liT- an onoriuon^ natural hole in it, about to 
f-t t tJ'ovo tho soa level. When TioTv-d from a ship. 
.1- 1 'jw 1^. tho sky i« ^een throuirh a va-jt '?«piare openinsr 
fir a'*ovt the spectator. A Norwegian frentloman told 
1112 that h-. had once walked throui?h thi- hole, and it 
h m a quarter of an hour, which will give one eome 


than walkiuL**, tur my intuiu.V 
1- irra<luaUy mcren'iiig; m 
fallimr from it- r T.mr 

Oth'T expl.tiuitiori- r,- -tp, 
confe.-'‘ioual, or a pli*-.. 
tho ho>fc on <b>od Jr'ndiy. ' 
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it to this bi-anch of the tree, in the belief that 
when this decayed, or was lx)rne away by 
the wind, the little sufferer would be healed, 
showing thereby one use of the rag- bush. Sly 
friends added that occasionally many such 
streamers might haye been seen hanging on this 
tree at one time. Gilbert White of Selborne 
says that in his time there stood at that place 
“ a row of pollard ashes which, by the long 
seams and cicatrices down their sides mani- 
festly show that in former times they had been 
cleft asunder. These trees when young were 
severed and hold ojjen by wedges, whilst sick 
children stripjied naked were passed through the 
apertures under the persuasion that by such a 
jirocess the poor babies would be cured. As soon 
as the ojieration was over, the tree in tlic 
suffering part was iilastered over with loam 


■ and carefully swathed up. If the part coale-ets; 
and solderetl together, a.s usually fell out v. hei. 
the feat was performed with any adroitiiis.' :-.t 
. all. the infant was cured ; but where it .-r!!' 
continued to gape it was supposed that th'- 
method u.sed would prtive iueffeetual." ' A'l t 
, have,’’ he goes on to say, “ several per.sons u. 

; living in the village, who, in their chiM!a . 

, were believed to have been healed Ip- tj 
superstitious ceremony, derived perhaji--. ^ 

: our .Saxou ancestors, who practised it betnrt 
their conversion to Christianity .’' It i- -:n,i 
that a similar custom is ntill in vogue 
i regards the ask tree in some of the iSoiLtiu i, 

' counties of England, and that there ah . 

children suffering from whooping-conoy 
! made to pass through the h'OY) formed by .■ 

^ bramble wliieli has taken root at both end-,'’ 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI R. H. WADI.V. 


Kik I '. — The T'nf'rfi'hafe Merchant, 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain 
country a merchant, who was at one time very 
prosi)ei‘oiis, but having suffered great losses 
in trade, be came to be in such poor circum- 
stances that starvation stared him in the face. 
As the king of the country knew him well, Ids 
wife advi.sed him to go to court, feeliug sure 
that the king would ilo something for him. 

The merchant, however, felt reluctant to go 
to the king as a suitor, hut when, after suffer- 
ing great ju'ivations for a long time, he saw 
that there was nothing left for his family 
but starvation, he made u[) his mind to follow 
hi.s wife's advice, and one mortiing presented 
himself at the court, which he found crowded 
with many ])ersons, who had eome there on 
tile same errand as hiniself. This .sight rather 
unnerved him, and he devoutly hoped the 
king would not recogui/.e liim, hen his torn 
eame, however, to he u-liered into, the royal 
■jiresence, the kitig recognized him at once, and 
asked what he could do for him. The mer- 
ehant with great hesitation related his case, 
and the king, being a very tlioughtful man. 
feared tliat he would hurt the dignity of one 
.so re.spectable as the merchant, if he gave him 


pecuniary assistance before so many jieoph , 
So he retYUested him to wait till all had hr; 
the court, and then going into his private .tpart- 
monts he ordered a water-melon to be brought 
to him, in which he made a hole, and. Yiouiin^ 
out its contents, refilled it with gold C'iu'. 
Then summoning the merchant before hi; . 
he ga’-e him the melon ami said. '‘Take rh;- 
to your family, it is a refresliing fruit, and \ i, 
will all enjoy it this hot day." 

The Tueichaut thanked the king. ai.O 
returned homewards very much grie\-ed ,ir 
receiving only a water-niel-m, when he evY’i cted 
Something mure substantial. As lie wa-. valk- 
ing' along on his way Inune, he met two tiM\-ri- 
lers, who were very tliii-'ty and looked wi-.r‘ ul . \ 
at the melon he was carrying, and being . ' • 

very generous dI-.Yio.sition and tbiukiiLg- T.i.,: 
they needed the melon inorc than he di.'.. 1 
gave it to them and tvalked ipiickly home ei qu \ ■ 
handed. 

After Y'assiug many more months of Y'I.n.,- 
tion and misery, he was persuaded b}' his witi 
to go to the king a .second time, in the 1 u>y-'i (g 
better Inck. The king was, however, lu.ieh 
siu’Ytrised at the merchant's paying him 
second visit so soon after the first, but when!.- 



Ueing Y-nretised. 
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heard that he was as poor as before, he thought 
he had invested the money he had given him 
in trade and had lost it. He, therefore, filled 
a water-melon once more with gold coins, and 
presented it to him. 

The merchant was again greatly disappointed 
at Ijeing sent away with such a trifle, but he 
nevertheless made his obeisance to tbe ting 
tuid returned homewards. This time, however, 
he resolved not to part with the fruit, knowing 
that it vtould be welcome to his starving 
children. He had not proceeded very far, 
however, when he met a beggar who asked 
alms of him, saying that he was very hungry. | 
The merchant could not resist this appeal, 
laid, having no money, gave the melon to the 
beggar. 

Wiiou ho reached home, his wife was sorely 
vexed at his bad luck, and wondered very 
much why the king, who was reputed to be very 
charitable, should treat her husband so shab- 
bily, as to send him awaj' with a melon every 
time lie went into his presence. Being,, how- 
ever, of a persevering nature, she once more 
(ler.'uaded him to go to court and ask the 
king tor help. He accordingly went there and 
stood before the king as before. This time, 
however, before giving him anything the king 
asked him to explain what use he had made 


of the two water-melons he had given him. 
The merchant rekited to his sovereign how he 
had given the first to two travellers, who were 
very thirsty, and the second to a hungry 
beggar, who asked him for alms. 

The king laughed at the merchant for what 
he considered his folly, and told him what the two 
melons vterc filled with. His ilajesty then 
filled another water-melon with precious jewels 
in tlie merchant's presence, and gave it to him, 
admonishing him to !:« very careful of it. 

The n>ercliant went away rejoicing, full c>f 
hopes that the contents of the fruit would 
enable him to start in life anew. Now it 
happened that as his house was situated on 
tlie other side of the liver which passed 
through tile town, ho liad to cross it, and in 
doing so, his foot slipped, and the fruit fell 
1 into the water and was carried away by the 
: flood. The poor merchant wept over this niis- 
! fortune, and returned home cursing his evil 
star. 

He was now fully persuaded that it was the 
will of Iswar that lie should remain poor, and 
thinking it useless, therefore, to struggle agairi-st 
destiny he resolved never to ask anybody for 
help again, but to live as best he could till it 
should please Iswar that he should see bettei 
da vs. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., ME.A.S., C.I.E 


from lu 2*»1.) 

No. Id3.— dLixiASOP. Ix.sciuFUox of Ya-odh-ICmax .a.vd Vi.'tHxcvardh.i.xa 
Ti!e Malaya vlau bh ' J . 


This inscription, which has not Ix'cu previ- 
ously brought to notice, is from a stone-tablet 
svhieh, w hen shewn to me in 188-j, wa- iu the 
pos^e.-!^ioii of Sir Michael Filose, K.C.S.I., 
ut Ujiaiii, bdt wliicli had come origiuullv from 
an old w ell, somewhere in the lauds of D a s o r 
111 - M :i n (1. a s 0 r,^ the chief town of the .Manda- 
'01 Di.strict of Scindia’s Dominions in the 
Western lilalwa Division of Central India, 
wini'C' it was tuiiiiil. iu theeour.se of repairs, 
built up with the inscribed surface in.'ide. I 
couid obtain no accuiatc inforniatiou on the 


I point : but possibly this is the large and ancieut 
I woli. just inside the eastern entrauee ot the 
j lort, which I have mentioned at pane I'".'. 
I tibeivc. 


onivcd tablet, apparently ot .'late-stenc,' meu- 
'iiriim- about I' 11 bioiul liv 1 ip/ hijh 
■dV thick. Ihere me no .sculpture.' on it 
connected with the inscription. Bat, on the 
oaek. which divieled into two compartments 
by what seems to be either a spear with a 
mimed handle, or a shepherd's crook, there are 
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engraved in oatliue, very rouglily, — at the 
upper corners, the sun on the proper right, and 
the moon on the proper left ; and, lower down, 
on each side, a man on horseback, facing to- 
wards the central dividing sculpture ; the 
hor.seman on the proper right side carries 
either a chauri or a sart',7ia-shell in his left- 
hand ; the other horseman carries something 
in his right hand, but I could not distinguLsh 
tlie object. These sculptures were engraved, 
of course, when the tablet was fixed in the 
position in which it was discovered, with the 
inscribed surface inwards ; and it is owing to 
this position that the inscription has remained 
in so perfect a state of preservation. The 
writing covers the entire surface of the stone, 
with a margin of from 1 " to Ij"; and is 
in a state of excellent pre.servation almost 
throughout, though there are just a few letters 
from which it was impossible to clear out the 
hard incrustation of lime with which the writing 
was blocked up from beginning to end, suffi- 
ciently for them to come out cpiito perfectly 
in the iuk-impressiou and so iu the lithograph. 
At the ends of Hues 1, 2, and 3, a few letters 
have been lost by the edges of the stone being 
chipped here ; and at some other places a few 
letters have been damaged in the same way. 
Ihit the only place where the missiug letters 
cannot be supplied, is at the commencement 
of lino Id. — The atmrage size of the letters 
i-- A '. Differing from the M inda^iOr inscrip- 
tion of Kumaragupta and Bandhiivarman, 
No. 162 above, page 191= ff., the characters 
here bc'long to the northern class of alpliahets, ; 
They include the very rare initial wt. in j 
a^i'lku-n, line .j : and the rather rare d/i, in , 
i/iludhuni and piidAi, line 7; rmUi-i, line 11: ■ 
■d'A'liidkdili, line 13 ; also the separate .sign for d, | 
us di.stiugiil^hcil from 7, in dn.djam, lino 17. j 
The language is S.inskrit ; and. except for the | 
ccpeiiinc; word Si'I'Iliuni, and the two words at 
tile end recording’ the name of the engraver, 
tiie entire inscription is in vor.se. — In respect | 

of orthography, we have to notice (1) the nse of ; 

the guttural nasal, imtead of the in 

>■ ihia. lines 0 and 9 ; anm, line 9 ; niiiam, line ■ 
11. and aWirahii, lino 12; (2) the use of the ; 
dental nasal in lihiujii ii<i. lino 2 , and Aii-’dti-i, ■ 
lined, though we have tlie more usual ua . 

■= ; lit. ’ a lonl of a po-ipl-i or triU.i. 

; iif. ‘ a chief ruler 01 uiou 


in niamhiiii, line 22 ; (3) the doubling of t in 
conjunction with a following r, e.g. suttni, line 
4 ; hahittrdf, line 11 ; and f’driijattranja, line lb ; 
and (4), the donbling of dh in conjiiuctioii witli 
a following y and r, in ad-Vi^d^itu, line lii-17, 
and addhvaui, line 18, though not in other 
places. 

As I shall shew in a following paper, this 
inscription is of extreme importance, in su 2 )ply- 
ing, by its date, the key to the wliole history of 
the period. It refers itself to the time of a 
tribal ruler'* named Y a .s u d h a r m a ii, and of 
a king® named Y i s h n ti v a r d li a n a, who, 
though he had the titles of lidjddhirdj'i and 
Paniiitisuara, would appear to have acknow- 
ledged a certain amount of supremacy on the 
part of Yasudharmau. Yisliniivardhaiia's family 
is mentioned as the lineage that had the aid ilea ra- 
erest ; but I have not been able to obtain any 
explanation of the word anUkara. Thu in- 
scription is dated, in words, when the year 
five hundred and eighty-nine had expired from 
the tribal constitution of the M'llavas, and, 
therefore, when the year five hundred and 
ninety (A.D. 533-31) was current; but no 
further details of the date are given. The 
object of it is to record the construction of a 
largo well by a i^erson named Dak.sha, tlie 
j'oungor brother of Dliarmadosha who was a 
minister of Vishnu vardhana, iu memory of their 
uucle Abhayadatta, who had formerly held the 
same office. 

The geuealogy of this family of ministers is 
given; audit includes a somewhat notice ibic 
name in that of B liu n u g u p t a, the wife of 
Daksha’s grandfather, Kavikirtci. Her Jute 
would bo just about one geiierati-m before lli.il 
of the king Bhanngupta for vhom w-- 
have the date’’ of Giqtta-S.uhvat I9l (A.D. 
.jlt»-ll) ; and the ooiireidonco of name and tiin ■ 
is such, that it is almost impi-slble not to 
imagine some family eounoetioii between him 
and her. Bhanugujita, of course, mast liave 
been a Kshatriya : and BhanuguptTs liusbaini, 
Rivikirtti, was evidently a Bralunan. But 
the ancient Hindu law authorised the marry- 
ing of K'hatriya wives by Brahmans. Ami wo 
have an ejiigrajihical instance of this jtractiei' 
in the Ghaf.'itkaelia cave inscription of Ilasti- 
bhuja, a minister of the ^ aka’Laka dlu kdru ja 

* ArJi’ il. Ir.l Vol X. p. 
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Devasena ; it tells us that Hastiblioja’s ancestor, 
the Brahmau Soma, “ in accordance -svitli the 
])recepts of revelation and of tradition” married 
a Kshatriya wife, through whom liastibhoja 


was descended, in addition to some other wives 
of the Brahman caste, whose sons, and their 
descendants, applied themselves to the study 
of the Vtdas/ 


Text.' 

1 Siddham [lU] Sa' jayati jagatath patih Pinaki smita-rava-gitislm yasya danta- 

kimtih I dvutir=iva taditam nisi sphiiranti tirayati cha sphutayaty=ada»=c-lia 

visvam II S va 3 -aihbhuU=bhutanAm sthiti-kt'a-rsamu]- 

2 tpatti-vidhishu prayiiktb yen=.ijn.im vahati bhuvan lu.'iih vidhritaye 1 pitritvaih 

ch=,init6 jagati garinninaih gamayata sa Sa!nblinr=bhu 3 -ansi pratidisatu 

Idiadrani bhava[t;im] II Phana”-mani-gnfn-l)h ir-[iikkjrLa] - 
d nti-dur-avanrniraih sthaga\'ati rucham=inddr=aiinaadalam yasya murdhnAin i^l'^] 
sa hirasi viuibadhnau=randhrinnn=asthi-m.U.tm srijatu bhava-srijo vah klesa- 
bhahgam bhujahgah II Shashtj-:P“ sahasraih Sagar-AtmajAnarii khata[hj 

4 kha-tulv.iih ruchani=Adadhanah 1 asy=odapan-adhipatei=chirA_va j'as insi pAyat- 

pajaisAih vidhitA || Atha'^ javati janen Irah sri-Yas6dharmma-nAiuA 
])i'amada-vanam=iv=Autah .sattru-sainyani vigAhja vrana- 

5 kisala 3 -a-bhaiigair=\-jo=nga-bhushAm vidhatte taruna-taru-latA-vad=vifa-kirttli - 

vvinAniya II Ajau‘^ jiti vijayato jaLratini=puna>=cha kT-Vishnuvarddhan.»- 

iiaradhi patih sa eva I jmakh\-Ata aulikara-lAfu.'hhana Atma- 

t'> vanso yoa=6dit-odlta-padam gamito gari^-ah || Pi'Acho nripAn=.su-brihatas=chu 
bahun=ad!ch.ah .sAiimA yndhi cha vasa-gAii=pravidh.A 3 -a yeiia [|*] niim= 
A[)avarii jagati kAntani=ado durApaiii rajhlhir.ija-parame- 
7 svara ity=ududhatu || Snigd]ia*''’-s 3 'Ani-Aiubiid-Abhaih sthagita-dinakritd yajvanatn= 
Ajya-dliumair=ambh6-nieghyarii Maghou=Avadliishn vidadhatA gAillm-sampanna- 

sas^’Ah I 3amharshAd=vAnininAm kara-rabhasa-hrit-u- 
i dj-Ana-chut-aiikui'-agrA rAjanvanto ramante bhn ja-vi jita-bhnvA bhurat’O yeiia 

dehih II Yas 3 -'*=utketubiiir=unniada-dvipa-kara=vyAviddha-lodhra-drumaii'=uildhii- 
tfina van-Adhvani-dlivaui-:uidad-ViudhyAdri-raudlu’air=bbal,iih b.'ile- 
b ya-ehchhavi-dhaniaromi raja^'i mand-AiisU samlaksiiyate ])aryAvritta-.sikhaiicli-chiT.. 

draka iva dlu'Amaih ravor=mmandalani || Tasya^'' prabhor=vvatisukntam 
nri[)A!.iiih pAJ-AsMyAd=visrata-punya-k!rttili | blirityah sva-naiblgit\-a-jit-A- 

10 ri-shatka A^id=vasA'Ati=kila Sliashtliidattah I1 Himavata’' iva fT'ii’igas=tunga-naiiir,ah 

jn'avAliah sas.tblirita iva RAv.i-vAri-rAsih prathi^'An 1*1 param=abhigamaiuyii'i 
baddliimAn=anvavA\'o }ata udita-gari- 

11 )iinas=tAvate NaigamanAm II Tasy'^=Antikiilah kulajAt=kalattrAt=sntah prasuto vasa- 

sAia pra-iAtih | Haivr=i\ =Aa.km vasinaih var-Arliaai VarAhadAsarii yaiQ= 
udAharariti || Sukriti'‘’-vi.shayi-tuhgaih riulha-midath 

12 dhar.iv’Ani stlutini=apagata-b]iang.ini sthe\-asim=^Ailad]i Aiiam l 1*] guru-sikliaraiii=i v= 

Adrei=tat=kalaih sv-.itina-bliutj'A ravir=iva K.ivikirttih su-prakAAath vvadliat- 
ta II BibhratA^“ subhrani=a-bhran3i sm.irttaih vartm=ochitam satAin Fl*] na 
visairibvA(val- 

13 ditA yeiia KalAv=api knliuatA II Dhnta-dlu-didhiti-dhvAiit ‘in=liavirbliuja iv=Adhva- 

riin [|*J BiiAnuguptA tatah sAdhvl tana\'A!u.'.=trIu=ajijauat || B!iaya\addi -.O.i 
it3-=A5lt=pratliamah kArvya-vartmasit 1 Ala- 


Ar-h.r 

Fr.r--. 

- 1' tr., 

Air ”■ 


urioia.i! ..jioiic. 


hi-'T. \ ol. I\ . i‘. Id ■ di- 1 note. 
Mptru .1: ■!. 
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N’ iT.'.ktevtilaka : and in the next Vcr'.e. 
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14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


21 


mbanarii b'indhavaniiin=Aiidhakii!ii'im=iv=OLldhavah 1) Bahu'^-na^'a-vidlu-A ediia ga- 
livare=]) 3 '=ai’tlia-marg'gG Vidm-a iva vidiirafii piekslia\a prek&hamunah 1 va- 
cbana-racbana-baudhe samskrita-prakritc yah kavibhii=iidi- 
ta-ragaih givate gii-abhijriah II Pranidhi-drig-ainig-antra 3 'as\'a baiiddhena ch= 
ilkshna na nisi tanu davyvo v= isty=a-dri.-5htam dliarittryam J''] paclam= 

udaui dadhiin6=nantaraih tasya ch=abliiit=sa l)lia 3 'ani=Ablia}adattij nama 
ehi[nvar iii=pi'aj;inrmi || Viiid]iyasy^’=avaiidli 3 'a-kaimuia sikliai’a-tata-patat-jAiida-Rev- 
ambu-ra'ier=g'o-6!;u'igulaih sa-hdlaiii pluti-namita-taroh Parij-attiasya cli=adi-eii I 
a-siiidhoi-aiitaralam nija-suelii-sachiv-Uldlna- 
■sit-autdca-de.sim rajastliAiu\’a-vrit[t*]ya snragurnr=iva yo varnninam bliiitaye=pat II 
Viliita'^-sakala-varnn-asankaram santa-dimbaih Krita iva kritain=etad= 3 'eiui 
r.ijyam niradhi | sa dhnraia=ayam-id.'inim 
Dusliaknmbhasya suniii'=gnrn vahati tad-U'lh.iiii dhavmmato Dliarmmadoshah II 

Sva-siikliam=aia-ativaclK'ldia(nvldia)ii=durgg'auio=ddhvanv'=a-saiiu'aih dliurani=ati- 

g’urn-bliaram yb dadhad=b!iartni’=artlu‘ I vahati nvipati-vcshaih kt-valaih 

lak.slima-niattra rh 

valinam=iva vilambarh karabalatii bidinlcyah II t paliita-hita-raksha-mandnnb jati- 

ratnaii'=bliuja iva prithiil-aihsas=ta.s\a Dakshah kaiu\au ^1 'j maluid=idani= 
udapauaiii khatayam-asa bibhra- 

ch=chhruti-hridaj'a-nitaiit-anandi nirddosha-nania II Sukh'^-asi-eya-chclihayam 2 '’f>i’i'iati- 
hita-.svada-jdiala-daiii gajendiva='irngiiaiu di‘uinam=iva Kritantciia baliua I 

liitrivyarii proddisva pn 3 -am=Ab]iayadattarii pri- 
thii-dhi^'a pTatluvas=tt'n=edaih kusalaiii=iha kai’mm=upai'acliitam || Pafichasn** 
sateslm saradatii y.'itbsliv=6kuii=na uavati-sahiteshii | !Malava-gana-sthiti-va&at= 
kala-juau:b'a likliiteslui II Ya- 

.smiii“"’=kril ; kala-nii'ida-giaaiii kbkil'iuam pralana bhindant-is'a femara-sara- 
iiibliah pi'usliit 'math man'nhsi | bhriisg-.illn.iiii dlivanii'-ann-vanaih bluira- 
niaiKlras=elia yasnuiiu=adUuta-j_vaih dhanni’=iva iiadach=chhrLivatLi 
kbtbh II Privataiui^’-kapitau'aa ra!iiava’.i=baddlia-r,igam kisala^’ain- iva mngdhaih 
minasaiii maniuitiaih '|'*1 n])aua\'ati iiabhasvaii=maiia-iduiiigii\'a 3 'asijuii= 
kusutua-samava-m'iiu tattra ninuni.' 4 )ito=yani || 
Yavat^'=tuiigaii’=udauvau=kii'ana-samada\‘arii saiiga-kantam tarangair=aliiig'ann=indu- 
biinb.iih gai’ubliir=iva bhnj.iih samvidhatta suhi'ittam _|”^] biblirat=3aadh- 
aiita-lvkha-valaya-parigatiiii muiida-m dam- iv=ayaih .sat-kiz]>a,->=tavad= i- 

st 'ira=ararita-s ima-rasa-svaclichha-vishyandit-.’imbah || Dium'\ih(n)“^ Dak'.hb daksluaah 

sat va-sandlib hi'iiuim-‘li.=clihiii’b vriddlia-sevi kritajii.di I baddh utsahah s\,imi- 
k.ii-yyo>hv=a-khedi nirddb,sh6=yaih patii dhawmnam cliiraya II Utkiruiia 
Govindena II 


Tkanslatiox. 

Perfection has been attaiiieil I 5 ictorinus is 
he, (the god) Pinakin, the lord of (a//) the 
woi'lds, — ill who.se songs hummed with smiles, 
the sideiuloui- of (/ok’) teeth, like the lustre of 
licflitning sparkling in the night, envelops 
and brings into full view all this nnivar.-el 


May he, (the god) Hamblin, confer many 
ansjiicions gifts upon v'on, — emplov’ed In- whom 
in the rites of (>/ecfin'i Hf) continuance 
and the destruction and the production of 
(uU) things that exist, fthe god) .Svayaih- 
bhu,"“ is obedient to (/d-) c uuin.inds, for the 
sake of the maintenance of (rd/ ) the woilds ; 


Pietro, ; and in the next ver-ie. 

]\[h'tre, Sriedii u'p, 

^hitre. hlidini ; and in the next two verse-, 
iletre, Sikharmi Metre, Arya. 


25 'Mr-tre. Mand "ikn'nta. Mt tr'*. ?d..j.ni. 

"* M'^tre. SraeT'ihar.'i aI ‘t”p. ''idiiii. 

I /d. * the aeit-exi-teut one’ : the g-inthet Lgre dh'no^e.-s 

1 Braiiuidu. 
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aud bj whom, leading him to dignity in tlie 
world, he has been brought to the condition 
of being the father (of the unicerse') ! May the 
serpent of the creator of existence ““ accom- 
jilish the allaj-ment of yonr distress, — (that 
serpent) the multitude of whose foreheads, 
bowed down afar by the pressure of the heavy 
weight of the jewels in (tJteii) hoods, obscures 
the radiance of the moon {on his master’s fore- 
head) ; (and) who (with the folds of his lodtj) 
binds securely on (his master’s) head the 
I'liaplet of bone.s which is full of holes (for 
sfriiiyitoj them) \ May the creator of waters,"' 
which was dug out by the sixtj’ thou.sand sons 
of Sagara, (and) which posses.ses a lustre equal 
to (that of) the sky, preserve for a long time 
the glories of this best of wells ! 

( L. 4.)— Now, victorious is that tribal ruler,"’ 
having the name of the glorions Y asodhar- 
m a n, who, having plunged into the army of 
(his) enemies, as if into a grove of thornapple- 
trees, (and) having bent down the reputations 
of heroes like the tender creej)ers of trees, 
tffect.s the adornment of (hi--) body with the 
fragments of young sprotit.s which are the 
wounds (injlicted on hint). 

(L. 5.) — And, again, victorious over the earth 
is this same"® king of men,®* the glorious 
V i a h n u V a r d h a n a, the conquei cn’ in war ; 
by whom his own famous lineage, which has the 
anJik'ira-vventf' has been bronu'lit to a state of 
ditrnity that is ever higher and liigher. By 


him, having brought into subjection, with 
peaceful overtures and by war, the verv 
mighty kings of the east and many (kinys) of 
the north, this second name of “supreme king 
of kings®' and supreme lord,’"®’ pleasing in the 
world (hut) difficult of attainment, is carried 
on high. Through him, having conquered the 
earth with (his men) arm, many countries, — 
in which the sun is obscured b^' the smoke, 
resembling dense dark-blue clouds, of the 
oblations of the sacrifices ; (and) which abound 
with thick and thriving crops througli (the 
god) IMaghavan pouring cloudfuls of rain 
upon (Ihtir) boundaries; (and) in wliich tlie 
ends of the fresh sprouts of the mango-trees 
in the parks are eagerly plucked in joy bv the 
hands of wanton women, — enjoy the hajqiiness 
of being po.ssessed of a good king. Through th.e 
dust, grey like the hide of an ass. — stirred up 
by hi.s armies, which have (their) batmens 
lifted on high ; (o/td) which have the lodhru- 
trees to.ssed about in all directions by the 
tusks of (their) infuriated elephant.s; (and) 
which have the crevices of the \^indhya 
mountains made resonant with the noise of 
(their) journeying through the forests, — the 
orb of the sun appears dark (and) dulhrayed, 
as if it were an eye in a peacock’s tail reversed.” 

(L. ;i.) — The .servant of the kings who fimndtd 
the family of that lord wa.s .Sha.slithidiitta, — 
the fame of whose reliErious merit was known 
far aud wide througli the protection of (th-lr) 


},}>(" n-.- ij. Uri‘ 2 ii-ally, itr.ihman wa- the croatyr : 
tile ; aiDl Siva, thf' (l'*=troycT. J'ut of 

1 oUT'e the ^'al'hnava' .uA the their own 

fp'M'ial \Mtli nil rlii’ec attri’-iU'j". An<l. that f’lnua- 

>1 here d'jnut-.-s Siva, i-, '.Id'Wii hy the juirport 

oT tiie proefM hi.!/ two Yer-D', and '‘-itecially la the mentiou 
uf the '-hiplet of bone'- in tiii" ver~-' H'- la 
re-pi’t^'^ont ’d with a iicckldej of 'kidi-. a lianjriu^ 

rouud hi' n-ek, and the eivsccnt moon on hi' fovt head. 

Th‘‘ oeean. The alln-ion in thi' ver'O la to the 
lejeud that the bed ol the oce.m v-M' exeavatjd by the 
'tut' Scijjar.i in tlv-ir '..-arch for their f.ithcrS f? ra- 
'//.-/-hor-t . which \\’a' .'tolen from tlieir cu'to Iv bv 
file t-aee K ipilii, and wa-. only foiivdi by them when they 
lU’tl due diiwn throueii the* ••artiii -fo tla* lowrr reirior.-s. 
K’anil i. in hi> aimer, rt-'ln-ged tlu-ni to a-he' , but 'ub'C- 
',u*-ritly rr.'toied tlie Ib-T'-’ on the intirce"iou of 
Adi uin.it. tile .orand.'on of Sahara. The ob-nnuie'j, 
i.<-\v.*vr.-r, id the 'ons of Sairar.i rein lined unpjrt'U'Uied, 
an*! tiiLii- tran'fer t-) ]i*Mven wa' barred, until Hhiir. ra- 
ti..!. th * LiMU*l'On ot Aih'Urn .t. br.^uuht th** iT\L*r id iiiue' 
d ''-Ml UA.m lu'.’ven. aii-1 I- d it ov*t the earth to the 
• h.i'in ma*!: !>y the 'onT of Sa.nara. ITowin'^’ down 
fnreuuh thi'. it wa'li*'*! their bonc' ainl .I'Ib ' by which 
tliev WLie I’iH-ed to heaven. And, U' 'iieh ot it' water' 
-. 1 ' r;*maini 1 in the chii'm con'tituted the ocean, the 
I 1 tar wii' calle*! .f ieere in commemoration of Sagara and 
1.1' <L‘'Cen'I:tnt'. 

t -A /ttl : ''^e I'lire above, note 2. 
riu.-: expre-T^iou look'? at hu-rt finht a- if Ya-s’odhar- 


man and Vidunivardhana were one and the 'ame per'on 
Diit tin* i,^ener;il 'tnicturc ot thi*^ vor'(\ a^ 'well ^'‘the ii'** 
ot the two di'tmct titles jatAtch-i and ixtr "Un^tih an.i 
and of tlie ex}*re"i(.>n 'hi w.s tiiat tiiw i' n''t 

the Cii'c. -■Thi.-; ''ume,'’ -simply meiin^ *’ thi-? reiLrnini' 
kine',” in who<o time tlie ini'scription i-^ written. 

; 'ee pa^e aliove, iiot>‘ 3. 


I have not been able to obtain miy explanation of 
tlie word (’ dtAor-f ; but it seem^ to denote i ith**r 'tib* 
hot-rayed f'Uiiid or ’the cool-rayed (mooiu - A-i 
reg.ird' A b'f /r/b/.vo, ‘ a mark, f^icm. token, 'put.' which 
I ren'ier b^^ ere-t, it is the tt'chnieal i* ria lor th** 
pririeip.il emt.!,-},! impre'K’d }>y kin'j-s oji th** CMpi,..p_,. , 
attaehe.l to their oliarter^, aud is rpiit.* (li'tiULt irm-n 
the emblem on their 'Ihrnju. or Iquiucr- Thii' V.’O 
of Saiindiitti and Belg-anin had th ' .s./.,',r \- 
tjnr" bi-.d?, e '/o or ' banner of a bi-lden (hivu la ' but the 
itimVnuroA Or ‘ elephant-cre-st' ! line 4'i ut the 

Ttr.lal inscription of Suk-i-Saiiivat JlfTi yc ■ ro./^ v I 

Xn.p is.au.ip c; Ci I The (. hul,;!:.,.:, i'u a'li 

tnyir bmno,i.~. .u.l th-, T c 

ou the -0,1- „f all th, 11- oh.irt, I- ■ ,n.l 
tQf -i,e. t a oonu...,T,r.„ ot th,, i ..-ith the - i’- , 

or , ..ar er.^ -h-.n, l,j- a, , , 

WamoU 1.1.0 - ot R, ,,aaja 11.,^- ^ 

tlie uu-h.y torn-., tint ot the h„ir oflfh- b.n 

Mill, ■], lirt,,,l u[, till- c-utir., eiv f f n ' 

the tip of IT- 

*1 I kii'-A. beeanie in a l)lea^llilr 

ol. XIV. p. 85 j. ^ " 

t.e. loo.e.l at from the wrou^. uf the featliers.’' 
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feet ; who by his re.soluteuess conquered 
the .six enemies (e/ re/q/mH) (and) who was 
indeed very excellent. As the torrent, flowing 
high and low, of (the river) Gaiiga (api-eads 
abroad) from (the mountain) Himavat, (and) 
the extensive mass of the waters of (the river) 
Rev.i from the moon, — (so) from him, whose 
dignity was manifested, there spreads a pure 
race of Xai'jamas,*'^ most worthy to be sought 
in fellowship. 

(L. 11.) — Of him, from a wife of good 

family, there was born a son, resembling him 
(in ijood qnalities), the source of fame, — whom, 
(bi-hvj named) \ arahadilsa, (and) being full of 
self-control (and) of great worth, people speak 
of as if he were an (incarnate) portion of (the 
god) Hari. 

(L. 11.) — As if it were the sun (iUntntn- 
in'j) the mighty summit of a mountain, 
llavikirtti with the wealth of his chai'acter 
illumined that family, which was made eminent 
by men who combined good actions with 
worldly occupations ; which had its foundations 
well established in the earth ; (and) -which 
maintained a very firm position of endurance 
tliat was free from (any riil- of) being broken ; — 
(Uavikirtti), by whom, sustaining the pure 
(and) unilcviiiting path of traditional law 
that is acce[)talile to good ].cople, nobility 
of birtli was shewn to be not a thing of false j 
assertion (cn n) in the Kali age. From him. j 
(ld>) chaste wife HhanngnptA gave birth to j 
three sons, who dispelled the darkne.ss ((.•/ 
i'inoraiicr) with the rays of (their) intellects, — 
a.s if ('he had jonulnced thn e) sacrifices fi-om a 
tire. 

(L. 13.) — The first was Rhagava<l- 1 
d 0 s h a, the prop of his relatives in the jiaths ; 
of religious actnrn.s, just as Uddhava (c-u-) ! 
of the Audhakas, — who was a very Veilhas j 
in displaying much pradcucc in the hard-to- 
be-tra versed path of the meaning Of r-ord-)-, . 
wlio. like VLdura,*^ always looked far alicad . 
with deliherarion ; (and) who is -witli great i 
])leasiirc sung of hv poets, in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit coustrnctlon of the arrangement of j 
scnteiiees, as being well versed in speech. 

p-;. l.ive. author. joy. pr'nl^. aii-l 

hitt.‘rpr>'tcr-' of Vcilic iiaut'itioii- aii'l wor*!-. . 

All ('pic hero, the yoiinjit-r brother or Dhiitar.'-^htiM ; 
aii'l PT.i'Ui. 'I " "I'lbkil a- tho of all piU'loiit au'l | 

FaLra'*io'a< oooplo I 

*- Soo Pr ihilil'T’ ^ CNplanatioTi : anfe.Xol V. p. i!(‘r [ 

Abhayatlalta.— Doahakumbha, the father ot I 


(L. 1.5.) — And after himthere came that (well- 
I Icnown) A bhayadatt a, maintaining a high 
; position on the earth, (and) collecting (in order 
^ to dispel it) the fear of (his) subjects (?) ; 

! — hy whose eye of intellect, which served 
! him like the eyes of a spy, no trifle, how- 
■ ever remote, remained undetected, (eceu) at 
; night; — (Abhayadatta), of fruitful actions, who 
I like (Vrihaspati) the preceptor of the god.s, 

I to tlie advantage of those -who belonged to the 
I (jour recoijnisetT) castes, with the functions of 
I a Rdjasthunica'^ protected the region stretching 
j from the pale mass of the waters of (the river) 

I Reva which flows down from the slopes of 
j the summits of the Vindhyas, and from the 
j monntain of PariyAtra, on -which the trees are 
1 bent down in (their) frolicsome leaps by the 
j long-tailed monkeys, up to the (tcestern) ocean, 
and containing many countries presided over 
by his own upright counsellors. 

(L. 17.) — Now he, Dharma dosha, the 
son ofDoshaku mbh a, — by whom this king- 
dom has been made, as if (it tvere still) in the 
Krita-age, free from any intermixture of all 
the castes, (and peaceable fhroujh) having 
hostilities allayed, (and) undisturbed by care, — 
in accordance with justice proudly sujiports the 
burden (of yore ruiaont) that had (pieciond y) 
been borne by him — (Dharmadusha), who. — 
not being too eager about his own comfort, 
(.'«</) hearing, for the sake of his lord, in 
the ditlleult path (of ad, ninisf ration), the 
liurden (oj (joceriunent), very heavily weighted 
and not shared by another, — wears royal appa- 
rel only as mark of di.stiiietion (and „,•( fa- hi- 
on-ii pi, asiire), just as a bulP* carries a wrinkled 
pendulous dew-lap. 

(L. If'.) — His younger brother, Daks Ii a. — 
inve-ted with the dccoiation of the protection 
of friends, as if he were (hi') bi-oad-.shouldert;d 
(riiiht) arm Ole,:nrafcd) with choice jewels. — 
eall^L■d to be excavated this great well, that 
heai-s the nam-.' of '-the faallle.--s” which 
caases great joy to the hearts of those tiiar 
hear it. This great (and) skilful work was 
achieved here by him, who is of great intellect, 
for the sake of hi.s paternal uncle, the liclovt-d 

DliariiRuV'-'h 1. uiU'.t b'd the y.jim’2'LT broth* r of AblRiya- 
ihitt.i, ainl th*^ third an<l yoiiup'e-'t of the of llaM- 

kirtti aii'l Bhbuiiixiiptf' 

** • tiu-i meaiiin'^ iit»t 'riv<-n iu Altmicr 

WilhaaiA S'Sii'tl 'it )} tpij : arid I owe it, and the 

oK{dan ition ot one or two other pa^^ao'e'? in thi^ inscrip- 
tion, to Pandit Pra-rdd. of Jviypur. 
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Alihayadatta. who was cut oil his fi.ui ) ' 

by the mighty (god) Kritanta, jn^t as if hu | 
were a tree, the shade of which is pleasant to ; 
resort to {awl) which yields fruits that are 
salutary and sweet through ripeness, {irautcnh/) 
destroyed by a lordly elephant. | 

(L. 21.) — Eiye hundred autumns, together 
with ninety less by one. having elapsed from 
(the ebtablishinc/it of) tlic supremacy*’ of the ■ 
ti'ihal constitution of the iLdava.s, (awl) being 
written down in order to determine the (I'/w- 
sent) time; — in the season*" in which the 
songs, resembling the arrows of (the .god) j 
Smara, of the cuckoos, whose utterances are htw | 
and tender, cleave open, as it were, the mind.-, 
of those who are far away from home ; and in 
which the humming of the flights of Itecs, | 
sounding low on account of the burden (that ; 
tld-ij caenj), is heard through the woods, like ' 
tire resounding bow of (the god Kamadeva) . 
who has the banner of flowers, when its string 
i.s cau.sed to vibrate : — in the season in wliich , 
there is the month of the coming on of flower.s, 
when the wind, soothing the ull'ectionate (hat) I 


perverted thoughts of di.^dainfirl women who 
are angry with their h'vers, as if they were 
charming fresh sprouts arrayed in colours, 
devotes itself to breaking down (fla ii-) piide, — 
in that season this (»■'//) was cau.sed to be 
constructed. 

(L. 21.) — As long as the ocean, embracing’ 
with (('/') lofty waves, a.s if with long- ai'm>, 
the orb of the moon, uhich has its full assem- 
blage of rays (</;/ 7 i< raara) lovely (>haii eri ,) 
from contact (a-ith the vat' r-i). maintains friend- 
ship (with it) ; — .so long let this e.vcelleiit 
Well endure, posscs.sing- a surrounding' enclo- 
sure of liiie.s at the edge of the masonry-work, 
as if it were a gailand worn round a shaven 
I'.ead, ( ari'l) diachatging pure waters the flavotii- 
of which is enual to nectar ! 

(L. 2.j). — ilay thi> faultless Daks ha for 
a long time protect this act of piety,— (/o- vh', 
/•■•) intelligent, skilful, true to (/ok-) promises, 
modest, bravo, attentive to old peojtle, grateful, 
full of energy, (an-l) unwearied in the bu'iness- 
matters of {hi>) lord ! (Thit cnluijy ha? la.rn) 
engrttved by Govinda, 
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[(.'oh 1 1 

■ 1 . — So.ttE sl'oOEsTK'Vs ItEo.tUDlNV; nti; VE[;s|;, 

(K-tr.iK.ts) IX Titr iM.tit.tiiiiA'Hv.t. 

Besides the Viirttihas of Katyayana, which 
are in prose, and to c.xplaiii which is the 
main object of Patahjali, there occur, scattered 
til lough the Alahabh.i.shya, a number of verses 
Ti eating of grammatical matters. Some of 
tlic'C verses have been fully commented ttpon 
l\v Patahjali ; of others he has merely given the 
general import, or he has appended to them an 
occasional remark only. Again, there are 
verses Avhich appear to repeat in a summary 
way wdiat has been already stated before in 
jn-o.se ; and still others, which are neither com- 
mented upon, nor partake of the nature of 
summary verses. Sometimes the discussion on 
a rule of Piinini’s is carried on solely by means 
of verses that are explained by Patahjali ; on 
other occasions verses, commented upon or 
without comment, precede the prose 
on a rule, or follow them, or occur in the midst 
of tliem. In a large number of cases the vi rses 

•’ \ ,( i, very cEiHuiilt to find a really .-atis- 
-’Wtory mianirg for this word la tlii- p:i 5 S.aje. 


2'. -211.) 

occur singly, hut sometimes two, three, four, 
five, or even six serses are grouped together ; 
and we also meet with a considerable number of 
. half- verses, and even quarter-ver.'es. 

: The total number of those verses is about 

1 200. d'he metres in whieh they have been 
; composed arc tlic following' : — 

. The ordinai-y Arva: about 40 verses. 

Portions of an Arya : Vol. II. pp. 127. 121'. 
Giti: one verse and a half: A'ul. Ill 

1 p. 210. 

1 The erdinary 81uka : about lO-o verses. 

I Three quarters of a verse : Vol. II. p, 21'. 

1 Half- verses : If). 

Quarter-verses : 12. 

Yaktra : 2.— Ami, I. p. 273; and AYl. II. 
p. y?. Half a verse : A'o], I, p, (;3, 

I A’idyuiiniala ; 3.— AYl. I, p. ,q,',G ; A'ol, II. p 
1 200 ; and A’ol. III. p. 

A quarter-vc'-^e ■ Ab.l f. p, pp p o 

( 5 : ) 

Sam .111 : 2. — A ol. I, p, 

*■' ttlO 
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Indravajra : 3. — Yol. I. pp. 90, 330; and 
Yol. III. p. 52. 

Upaji'iti : 4. — Yol. I. p. 90 ; Yol. II. pp. 124, 
232 ; and Yol. III. p. 54. 

Dodhaka: 12.— Yol. I. p. 484; Yol. II. pp. 
05, 138; Aol.III.pp. 182, 189, 410, 423. 

8;ilini : 4. — Yol. II. p. 72 ; Yol. III. pp. 206, 
and 247. 

Yaiiisastha : Half a verse. Yol. III. p. 216. 

Tofaka : 2. — Yol. I. pp. 334, 335. 

Jagati d One verse. — Yol. HI. p. 409. 

Irregular Trislitubh or Jagati verses occur 
besides in Yol. I. pp. 13, 144; and Yol. II. p. 
123. As verses I am inclined to consider also 
Yol. I. p. 302, 1. 4 and 13 ; Yol. II. p. 00, 
1. 1 and 4, and perliaps a few otlier lines, 
regarding wkich I have not been able to arrive 
at any decided opinion. 

The name which by the commentators is 
most frequently applied to these versos, be they 
commented upon or not, is that of Ytirttiha. 
Sometimes they are called by the fuller name 
m'lka-vcirttika, or ascribed to the Hlflkavdrtfi- 
kiikdra. Tims Bhartrihari assigns to the 
Sh'ikavurttikakiu-a the verses in Yol. I. p. 30 ; 
Kaiyata the verses in Yol. II. p. 329 ; Yol. III. 
pp. 189, 273, 402. NAgojlbhatta uses the 
term HhVcaourttika of the verse in Yol. III. p. 
40ri ; and a note in the iMS. G. calls by the 
same name the verses in Yol. II. p. 383. 
Tliat the terms Vildtikn, !>l‘ku, and Sh'ka- 
vdrftika, when U'cd with reference to verses, 
are equivalent, may bo seen from the fact, tliat 
the verses in Yol. III. p. 402, by Kaiyata 
ascribed to tho !^li)l:tivdrftikakdra, have by 
Nagojibbatta on P. viii. 2,22 been called simply 
T’'drff''ka‘^, and that the verse in Yol. III. p. 466, 
(■idled bYk'irdiitika by Nagojibhatta, is called 
simply a Sl/Vca by Kaiyata. 

‘ I'lie s’liori.il uiuiie of tliis particular kind of the 
.Taaati metre ilae^ unt appear to he known. The fir't 
line of the ver~e m Vol III. p. lo'J ivrouir, iiiid the hi't 
line iutere^tiiie-. ina^iinioh as it ha^ been curioii'ly ini', 
iiiiiha -too 1 by both Kaiyafa ami Xao,ijiljhatta. Ooth 
t ike- the lii'it word of the lino 

rt 

to be jfUTrT, the Loc. Sine, of nrTT> “-nd they nud'W- 
staud the meaning’ of the lino to be. that the explanation 
given of will plea'e everj'ivhero, becaii'e it fully 

account' both for the form auil for the aeeeut of that 
word. Itoaily. the fii’'t vvor(I of the lino mu't be taken 
to be tho Nom. Sing, rfriffr. Tho author of the yer'O has 
said all he had to say about in three line', and 

finding th it hi- .Jag.iti verse reipiired a fourth line, ho 
somewhat faeetiou-Iy add- ‘ that a comfileto Jagati verse 
1 - indeed filea-iug.’ — I iim well aware of the fact, that 
■about SIX per cent, of the verses in the 3Ialiabh!l.shya are 


When the term ilokaedrttikakdra is Oj-fosed 
to the term Vurttikakdra (or Yukijaluira), as 
has been done by Kaiyata on Yol. III. p. 181', or 
by Bhartrihari on Yol. I. p. 36, both of course 
denote different jiersons ; and in such a case it 
was hardly necessary for Nagojibhatta to tell us 
that the Ydrttikakdni (or Yul^akdra) is Katya- 
yana, and the kUkavurttikakdra another.'^ But 
from this it by no means follows that the 
kiliikai'drttikakdra has been regarded by tho 
commentators to be diSereiit from the ordinary 
Ydrttikahdra in every case. On the contrary, 
we have abundant proof for it, that both 
Kah-ata and Nagojibhatta (as well as Haradatta 
and other commentators whose works have 
been examined by me) have considered Katva- 
yana as tho author, not only of prose Ydrttikai, 
but also of Yurttikas in verse. When Kaiyata 
on P. i. I, 21 opposes the Ydrtttkakdra to 
tho Sdtrakdra, the former must be understood 
to be Kiityayana, just as the Sdtrakdra can bo 
no other than Panini ; and, as the particular 
statement ascribed here to the Ydrttikakdra 
is a verse on P. vi. 4, 74, Kaiyata must have 
taken Kiityayana to be tho author of that 
verse.® Similar instances might be quoted 
from Nagojibhatta's work. So far then, what, 
we learn from the commentators amounts 
to no more than this, that in their opinion 
some of the ver.sos in tho ilahiibhashya are by 
Kiityayana, and others by another author of 
Ydrttikar. 

But the commentators' assign some vur.ses 
also to the author of the Bha.shya. Thus 
Punyarilja a.scribos to the Bhdshijakdrrf tho 
verse in Yol. I. p. 356 ; Nagojibhatta calls tho 
voi'ac 2 ill Yul. III. p. 267 a Bludhja-doka ; and 
he states that the verses in Yol II. p. 229 — ^ 
ver.ies fully eommented upon — belong- to tho 

wrong ; in some of tlie-e case- u -ligTi alter, itiou of tlia 
text Mould have ruffieed to ~et the metre right. 

= Bhartrihari on t'ol. I. p. 5G : — 

s-q-^ fit fi'^ 

Kaiy.ita on Vol. III. p. 1^0 : — 

?jr^qir?r5f;qirfFfrT%3T^rr%T-: and v.-C 

gojibliatta ; — qriY^T^lV: 

tHlJ >TrT’. 

^ Patarij ill refers to tho sama verso liy means of th-j 
word I- P- ll’h 1- !"• and Vol. III., 

p. ISS. 1. 10. indicatiugther, by that that verse. at any rate 
is not Ills own. By he refers to other verses in 

Vol. II. p, 378, 1. fi. -ind Vcl. III. p 400, 1. 13. He 
introduces verses with 1 ol* I- p. 253; 

Vol. HI. p. 181. 237, lie. 
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BhdsJiijaJcnt, not to the Vdrttika1(;'it.* All this 
(whether right or wi’ong) is mere conjecture ; 
and so is another statement of Nagojibhaffa’s, 
according to which the half-verse in V ol. II. p. 292 
belongs either to the author of the Bhashja or 
to a/iof/icr Varttikakara.” Nagoj'.bhatta evidently 
had no traditional knowledge as to the author- 
ship of the verses, and even when he tells us 
that the verse in Vol. II. p. 393, 

also found at Vol. II. p. 15, is taken from some 
Sastra or other,® which probably is true, he must 
be considered to state only his own opinion. 

The case is diSerent, when Kaiyafa volun- 
teers the remark that the verse 
in Vol. I. p. 484, which might be called a 
summary verse, has been composed by Vya- 
ghrabhuti.’ A distinct statement like this 
cannot have been invented by Kaiyaka. It 
must have been copied from the works of older 
coinmentatoi-s, who may be supposed to have 
had good reasons for what they were reporting. 
It is the only important statement that we owe 
to the commentators, regarding the authorship 
of at least one verse in the ilahabhashya. 

A priori there is no rea,son why Katyayana 
should not have written some of his Vdrttikas 
in verse. Among the few Vdrttikas of the 
Bharadvajlyas, handed down tons in the Maha- 
bhashya, there is one, in Vol. III. p. 199, 1. 19, 
which IS in verse,’ — a suflicieut proof, that a 
combination of prose Vdrttikas and of Vdrttikai 
in verse could not in itself bo regarded as 
objectionable. But what we must detuaud of | 
i work written partly in prose and partly 
in verso (supposing that work to have been 
composed by a scholar like Katyayana), is, 
that the several portions of it should form an 
harmonious whole ; that there should be some 
connection between its verses and its prose 
.--tatements, and that the former should not 


contradict the latter ; that a question, which 
has been fully discussed and disposed of in the 
prose, should not be raised and discussed again 
in the verses ; that the terminology employed 
should be the same in both, and that at any rate 
its prose and metrical portions should contain 
evidence of having proceeded from one and the 
same school of gi-ammar. We also might 
fairly expect that the prose portion should not 
entirely ignore that part of the work which 
is in verse. 

If from such points of view we examine the 
verses which have been commented upon by 
Patanjali, — and it is only the.se verses that 
could possibly be regarded as Vdrttikas, — we 
shall indeed discover many reasons why such 
verses should not be assigned to the writer of 
the prose Vdrttikas, -while it might be dilBcuIt 
to bring forward a single argument in favour 
of their having been composed by KatyAyana. 

! In a previous article, I have shown® that 
j about a hundred times Katyayana has referred 
i us by the word aVKHL or the phrase 3^ ^ to 
statements or arguments which occur in other 
parts of his work ; in all these cases the 
reference is to prose Vdrttikas ; and there is not 
a single instance in which Katyayana has 
thus alluded to a statement in vei’se.*° I have 
similarly already” drawn attention to the 
circumstance, that Katyayana purposely has 
so -n'orded the first Vdrttlkn on a rule, as to 
indicate the rule to which such Vdrltika must 
be understood to belong. Now it is a fact, 
that 27 times in the llahabhashya a first prose 
Vdrttika is preceded by vei’ses, many of wdiich 
do contain some distinct reference to the rule of 
Panini’s to which they have been appended, 
and that nevertheless, in every one of the.se 
cases, the reference to Panini’s rules is repeated 
in the following prose Vdrttikas.^^ Those who 


‘ Nu^n'Thliatta on Vol. II. p. 229: — gq 

= X.is-djilhatta on Vol. II. p. 229 ' — grtirTit 

tffi f47i‘dT'-44if%4i4iiTFfTq sif^rdTit 

iTiq . 

" Xagdjibhatta on Vol. II, p, 393: — gg ^j-^; 

’ Kdiyata on Vol I. p. 4S4. 1. 17 : — sqTTU- 

’ HirsiATr: T5rci 1 iTFtr UTdqfsrT iiriTjfr cf?- 
HITIT 11 


^ Soe p. 200 f. above* 

In Vol. III. p. 223. 1.15. Patafijali dee-i :il-u pffer 
to tb"" veu'e on P. VI -1,127: but K .tvhyana's rut'oreiiej 
id -olely to the Varttika 13 laud 15i on P. VII. 1. 1. 

See p. 204 above. 

If the vor^o on P. Ill, 2, 115 wei-- 

Katyaj'ana’.s, he would not have repeated in 

his Varttika on that rule. If the vct'C' on P. \1. 3, 45 
were he wouM liave omitted from hb fir-t 

VSrttika. If the titso, with which the ill.-cu-iou on 
P. MI. 1 7.3 op™-, weie Klity.'iyaa.c',. he wouhl m,t 
have wor-l.'ci hi- hr-t pro,c V.iritik.i, a- he ha, done In 
this last Lhise, the very way lu whu*li Patafijali intro 
duces tue fir^t \ arttika. shows that now only Kat\ ayami. 
ns about to .-speak. 
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■would assign the verses to Katyayana, must 
certainly admit that here again he himself 
would have completely and intentionally ignored 
those verses in his prose statements. 

To adduce more direct proof, I would cer- 
tainly deny that verses like those in Vol. I. 
p. 33, n^TTHT, and p. 145, even though 

they have been fully explained by Patanjali, 
can by any possibility be ascribed to Kiltyiiyana. 
Those and similar verses stand in no connection 
whatever with preceding or following Vurtti- 
his, and by themselves they are unintelligible. 
They receive a meaning only when taken as 
part of the discussions that have been started 
by Patanjali, and their jjresence cannot be 
accounted for unless we assume that they have 
been borrowed by Patanjali from elsewhere. 
Nor can we assign to Kiityayana verses like 
those on P. I. 1, 19 or P. VI. 4, 74 ; for what 
■sve learn from the former is really nothing 
but what K'ltyayana has already told us in his 
Vart. 5 onP. I. 1, 11, and the news propounded 
in the verses on P. VI. 4, 74 are contrary, — 
I should perhaps say, intentionally opposed, — 
to statements contained in the prose Vdiili!:ai 
on P. I. 1, 21; VI. 1, 9.5; and elsewhere.*’ 
Similarly, it would be -u-rong to ascribe to 
K:\tya 3 ’ana verses like those in Vol. I. p. 30 
and Vol. HI. p. 400 ; for the former of these 
verses raises a question which has been disposed 
of by KiUj'iWana in the first Ahuiha, and 
the latter merely repeats the substance of 
that scholar’s VdrffiJcas on the first Sicasnlra. 
Airain, it is impossible to admit that Kiityfwana 
would in Vol. II. p. 207 seriously have dis- 
ou.s.sed a question •svhich ho had settled in hi.s 

The ver-os on P VI. i. ”1, tr_v to .-how that P.'nini's 
rule VI. 1. 7'2 m\y bo ■P-p-n-o.l with. whi(-h i« not the 
ov'iniou of K.itya.van.i ; th 'y mor..-ovor 
rulo of wliiohth' V in-iintiin tint it will i-ou'lor K..t>a- 
oil P. VI 1. '.'.I ^upovUii.ni' In note 3 
i hivo -hir.vn tint P.it.ifijali .Iol-- not roir.iT'l tin—’ vor-es 
aa 111 -, own ; tile thoin.,olves prove, that they are 

not Kf.tv.n aiia'-. 

“ It n re illy .liffieult to -ay wh.'th r thi- term shonhl 
be read tT or U. The authority of the ilSS. i~ .lociJeJly 
in favour of reailiui^ it U, and I have read it ^ mainly 
bee lu-iti thi^ t^ive- .a eorreet ver-e in I ul. III. ois, 1. .I. 
Perhaps I have att iehed too much import.mee to th'- 
metre, which, after all. is violited m m.iuy ver.-e- m the 
Mahablia-hya. In the MSS. of the Jaiuindra "r„mmar. 
too, the term is read both U and p. 

's Kaiyata on P. V. 2, 33 : | 

Tiir 1 n ? TR-T f^'-Eur ip.vi..3,yi) 

rVfRR I slRT I . 

Compare the verse- in Vol II. pp. 132. 210 ; \ ol. HI. 
p. 1S2 ; in Vol II. p. 2U, and Vol. III. p. 213, and the 


Vart. 26 on P. I. 4, 1 ; or that the same 
scholar, who in a prose Vdrttika in Vol. II. 
p. 354 has taught us to form yvith 

the suffix would in a verse in Vol. II. 
p. 378 have derived the same word by means 
of the suffix that in Vol. II. p. 301 he 
would have formed with the suffix 

3", and on p. 310 with and ou 

p. 236 with 71^1 and on p. 311 yvith 3:^1. 
Besides, I consider it altogether unlikely 
that Katyayana yvonld, for no apparent- 
reason, Itave used the term 3 for in 

the verses in Vol. II. pp. 284, 378, and 425, 
or that he would have employed for iTtTTT? 
the term ^ '* in the verses in Vol. III. pp. 229, 
247, and, 318, when he hasnevor employed those 
terms in his prose Vdiitikas. It is also certain 
that a verse like that on P. V. 2, 39, yvhich 
speaks of a suffi.x cannot have proceeded 

from a scholar who elsewhere accepts PAni- 
ni's views of the formation of tlie words 

etc. ; the more so, when the concluding 
portion of that verse is distinctly directed 
against the prose Vdrttika of that scholar on 
P. V. 2, 37. I might go on quoting other 
vei’ses which are directed against the prose 
Vurttilcas, others that try to improve on them, 
and again others intended to explain them 
but will conclude these arguments by stat- 
ing that in three insfancos (in Vol. I. p. 444, 
and Vol. II. pp. 86 and 117) Patanjali lias 
distinctly intimated that the verses on yvhich 
he happens to comment, are not by the author 
of the prose VdrUik.n,'’ iiuJ that KAty-Ayaiia 
himself and his Ydrttika are mentioned in tlie 
verses explained in Vol. II. pp. 121 and 176.*’ 

portion^ of ver'-es introilucod. after a pro>o Vrrttiki. ^ly 
iu Vol. II pp. 2:^30^. and Vol. 111. 
p. 3')2 ; auvl, aa au explauatory verao. thoverae in Vol. IT. 
p. 72. 

In the throe in^tanooa driven akove Patafij.ili intro* 
tlueo'y ver-ic-^, which are explaiued hy him, hy the wor 

after proao Varttika^. lly the <ame phra^ ' 
ho introduce^, aft^r pro-yo Varttiki-:. a ver'O on who Ii 
he dooa 11 d comment, in Vol. II. p. 3S. By 
he iutrodaco'y ver^O", after other voi-'e^ or aftir rjmirk- 
of hi- own, in V ol. I. pp l.‘h do. 22il. o.Pi : Vt>l 1 1. ]ip o' 
217. 22o; and Vol. III. p- 410. After a ver-o lie intr >- 
dueed another ver-c hy in V.d. 

I, p. 33 ; and by alone in Vol. I. p. ISl and 

Vol. in p. 410 On Vol. I p. 4'?1 N. nojihhatta i- ri 
doubt to whether the voi-se so introduced i- by 
Patanjali or by another. dVe aliould have expected to 
find the words before the aecoud verae m 

Vol. I p. 5(H>. 

Bc-nle^. the BhairavAn K.'tyah i- mentioned in a 
so-called aummary verde in Vol. II. p. 97- 
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My opinion then of the verses which have | 
been explained in the Mahabhashya, is, that ■ 
they do not belong to Katyayana at all, but 
have been borrowed or quoted by Patanjali 
from other works. There is every reason to 
believe that those works were composed after 
the Vdrttil-us. Though they were written in 
verse, their aim, so far as we can judge, was the 
same which Patanjali himself has had in view in 
writinw his own work, to elucidate, or to cor- 
rect and improve on, the Vildtlha^, and to 
discuss matters connected with individual rules 
of Pauini’s or with the system of Panini’s gram- 
mar, that had not been touched nixtn by Katj'a- 
yana. Moreover, we shall probably be doing 
no injustice to Patanjali, when we maintain 
that he frequently has taken the substance of 
his discussions and many of his ai’guments from 
those older works, even where he has not 
actually and distinctly quoted from them. For, 
not to mention that such an opinion accords 
with what tradition tells us were the circum- 
stances under which the Mahablulshya was 
composed, it is only by a supposition of this 
nature, that we can account for a curiou.s fact 
which is sure to arrest the attention of the 
student of the Mahabhashya. 

It sometimes happens that in the midst of 
Pataiijali's prose discussions wo meet with 
(piarter-verses or smaller fragments of verse.s 
which taken by themselves are unintelligible, 
but which fit exactly into the discussions 
of which they form part. They are not and 
cannot have been intended ns qa(jtatious ; nor 
can they be of Patanjali's own authorship, be- j 
cause there is no conceivable reason why \ 
Patanjali should suddenly have given utterance j 
to part of a verse, and because he repeats their j 
meaning in prose. In f.act, they might have 
been omitted without the slightest loss. Now 
those jiortions of verses must have been taken 
from somewhere ; where there were quarter- 
verses. there must have been whole verses; and 
when tho.se f[uarter-vcrsc.s fit into Patanjali's 
discussions, they must have fitted into dis- 
cussions that were carried on in vlnAe r. r.ies. I 

In the ailjective quiilifies tt^ 

• 1 • ^ 
m the whole i.>hrase i-' e«iuiyalent to 

I believe that ail Patanjali’s remarks 
on P. \ II. 3. Iu7 are b.i-eil on st Ltements tli.it were in 
ver=e. — For other ungrammatical exrrissions. that occur 


believe, then, that in the cases alluded to 
Patanjali is merely reproducing, in prose, what 
was before him in verse, and that only by chance, 
and not intentionally, he has repeated in his 
own discussions fragmentary portions of his 
metrical originals. As typical instances of such 
portions of verses, that must have been taken 
from older works, I mat’ quote the words in 
Vol. I. p. 14, 1. H IJr^irTffTa the 

meaidug of which in Patanjali's own langnasfc 
is HT rfff iTPIWIbT; flie words 

in Vol. I. p. 49, 1. 1'2 ; ^rfl' 

FRT TT in Yol. II. p. 1-27, 1. 11 ; 
in Vol. II. p. 394, 1. 5 ; JT H in 4 ol, 

III. p. 229, 1. 10; andnsRrq^'^r ^ in Vol. 
III. p. '280, 1. 12; all of which might and 
should have been omitted from the Maha- 
bhashya, and the accidental presence of which 
merely shows that Patanjali is indebted to 
his predecessors for the arguments which 
he happens to be propounding. Tlie same 
conclusion may be drawn from the occurrence 
in the Mahabhashya of certain half-verses and 
of some complete verses, wliich resemble the- 
smaller portion.s of verses .spoken of in so far as 
they too, by themselves, are meaningless, and 
which must therefore likewise ho considered to 
have been part originally of work.s that were 
discussing in verse the same questions whicli 
PataTijali happens to treat of in prose. Half- 
verses of this nature we find, e.;/., in Vol. T. 
p. 10, 1. 10, ftTFR 
and p. 2'^4. 1. 0, 

complete voi>e.s in Vol. 1. p. 33, 1. If,'. 

fT'dr^; P- 145, 1, 11 

5 : and elsewhere. 

That Patanjali sometimes has merely repro- 
duced the infurmiitiou which he had obtained 
from works composed in ver.se, mi"lit lie 
shown also in another way. IViien we o.va- 
minc, c.y., his remtnks on P. '\'1I. lu7, the, 
quarter- verse of eourse -hows 

ns that, in this partieuLir point, he is not 
giving us his owu argument. Put, more 
than by this, we sliull be Mruek by the 
extraordinary construction in the 


in vur-e. comnare t r- Vel. I, p . 3 .?.., an.l 

p. .>jG (iior ICn; yjta r jpoi’il- the varioU"^ 

reayn? ; Vol. II. j, l,3S and 

-"'J ; VoL III. 33 
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last statement adduced by Patanjali. That 
neither he himself nor Katyayana would have 
wi-itten thus, is certain, and it is a relief to 
discover that the whole statement 

C 

i® really the end of a verse, and 
that the bad Sanshrit finds some excuse in the 
exigencies of the metre. It is not difficult to 
conjecture that the original verse belongs to 
the same writer to whom we owe the half- verse 
on p. V I. 1, 14. Similar proof is afforded, to 
mention only one other instance, by Pataii- 
jali’s remarks on P. IV. 2, 60. The state, 
ment ^ in the fifth line of these 

remarks is again the end of a verse, and the 
first line on p. 284 forms a correct half-verse, 
when we omit from it the word which 

is unnecessary, because a special rule is given 
for it in the sequel. Besides, the term 
and the word in the line prove that we j 

have to do with verses, not with the prose of 
either Katyayana or Patanjali. 

Excepting, perhaps, the so-called Saihgraha- 
slol-a^, or summary verses, there is really no 
valid reason why any of the verses in the 
Mahabhiishya should have been composed by 
either Katyayana or Patanjali. On the con- 
trary, we have shown that many of the verses, 
which have been fully commented upon by Pa- 
tanjali, can certainly not be ascribed to Katya- j 
yana. And having proved that Patanjali has 
undoubtedly borrowed from older works which 
were in verse, we shall regard those works as the 
source of those verses also to which he has ap- j 
pended an occasional remark only — verses like j 
those in Vol. I. p. 96, 1. l-o, ^ ol. II. p. I37, 1. , 
4-7^ — or the meaning of which he has merely ■ 
indicated in a general way — like those in A ol. i 
I.p. 147, 1. 12-13, p, 356, 1. 9-10.— as well as of , 
those verses which have been left without anj I 
comment and which clearly are meant to be i 
regarded as quotations — verses such as those | 


in Vol. I. p. 71, p. 75, p. 181, etc.^'^ But it may 
appear doubtful, if even the so-called sum- 
mary verses should be assigned to Patanjali. 
To me it seems at least possible, that the com- 
mentators may have misunderstood the nature 
of these verses. Their opinion is that Pa- 
tanjali, probably to assist the memory of the 
student, has given in those verses a resinae of 
the arguments which he has stated befoie in 
prose.'''* Bnt if Patanjali had really been .so 
kindly disposed, we might well ask, why in 
the whole of the Mah;ibhashya he should have 
given proof of such disposition at the utmost 
on twenty occasions only, and why he should 
not have appended summary verses to discus- 
sions far more lengthy and complicated than 
those are to which such verses have been 
attached. Nor can it escape the attention of 
the student, that occasionally the so-called sum- 
maiy verses contain arguments or statements, 
of which there are no traces in the prose by 
which the ver.ses are preceded. The verse 
in Vol. IT. p. 65 speaks of irregularities of 
accent, that have not been mentioned before. 
The first verse in Vol. I. p. 500 compares the 
case in hand with an analogous case, while the 
discussion in pro.se has omitted to do so. Be- 
sides, we have seen already that one summary 
verse — the Dodhaka verse in Vol. I. p. 484 — 
is reported to have been composed, not by Patan- 
jali, but by Vyaghrabhuti. ^Yhy should the same 
Vyiighrabhuti not be the author of the Dodhaka 
verse in Vol- Tl. p. 65, which contains distinct 
traces of not being a mere summary verse, and 
of the Dodhaka verses in Vol. III. p. 423 ? I 
confess I can discover no reason why the verses 
spoken of should likewise not be regarded 
rather as the source of those arguments which 
Patanjali is pr(>pouuding in his prose, than as 
summ.aries, repeating, for the benefit of an 
inattentive student, those arguments in verse. 


“ stands for as e.^. does tor in 

the verses on Vol. II. pp. 284 and 398 ; 
in Vol. II. p. 284 ; and f g for if in the verses in Vol. H- 
p. 310 ; stands at the end of verses, e.j'. in Vol. H. 
pp. 258, 2y2 ; Vol. III. pp. 67, 140, and 466. 

A clear instance of how Patanjali is qnoting from 
other works is furnished by the verse in Vol. II. p. 182. 
The question raised in the last words unf of *hat 

verse has nothing- to do with the matter under disen—ion, 
but refers to P. HI. 4, 93. It must have been answered 
in a verse following upon the verse that is cited by 
PataSjaU (KaiySta says ; Similarly 


' the second half of verse 2 on P. VII. 1, 21 refers to P. 

I Vtl. 1. 23. 

I « See NfigOjlbhatta on Vol. I. p. 273, TTfTipq UrdTl 
i Kaiyata on Vol. I. p. 401, !T?fvfr qqpsf STfTUr 

! on Vol. II. p.97, on Vol. 11. 

pp. 383 and 416, 1 Nagojibhatta on 

I Vol. III. p. 435_ etc. On the second 

i verse in Vol. I. p. 484, Nagojibhatta makes the remark 

I tti 

fm ^ t- 
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A FURTHER NOTICE OF THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST STRUCTURE 

AT NEGAPATAM. 

COMMUNICATED BY SIE WALTER ELLIOT. 

Some time after I communicated the former else were found in the tower itself, with the 
Article^ on the remarkable and unique edifice exception of four little square pieces of gold, 

at Negapatam, an old friend, an officer in , let roughly into — the four corners 

the Madras Army, but now an inmate of the j of what appears ^ ! to be the founda- 

College of St. Joseph at Negapatam, sent | tion stone. This i | stone was at the 

me, through his brother, some further in- • very bottom of the foundation, 

formation which it may be interesting to I “No statuettes were discovered in digging the 
place on record. He writes as follows : — “ In j foundations for building the dormitories that 
a pamphlet entitled Interpretations d' Antuj^ues now form one side of the college quadrangle. 
Itohs Buiiddhistes, by M. Textor de Ravisi, It seems they had to cut down, and then to 
Ancien Commandant de Karikal (Indes Oritn- dig and remove, the roots of a venerable 
tales), being Extraits de Traiw/ux de 1865 et banyan tree, and among these roots 
de la Societe Acade'tniqne de Saint Quen- several curiosities were found. Amongst 
ti a, published at Saint Quentin at the Impri- others five small statuettes, some sitting, some 
merie Jules Moureau, 7, Place de I’Hotel-de- standing, but all Buddhist, and indeed from the 
^ ille, in I86C, I have found an account of | drawings in M. Te.xtor de Ravisi’s book, identi- 
the statuettes that Sir Walter asks after. I I cal in sli.rpe, but miniatures of the Gaudamas 
have not lime to copy in full, but I have given I so commt>n in British Bnrmah. I would also 
above the title, author, and publisher, so that ' draw Sir Walter's notice to a fact he may have 
bit' M alter, who probably may have known the forgotteu, that shell cJinnaiii is very common 
author in India, may get the little pamphlet if , in many of the Buddhist temples of Burmah, 
it be still in print. Textor de Ravisi says of and this is the more remarkable as in that 
the towers, that, when the Portuguese discovered country it is only tlieir temples that are built 
India, they spoke in their account of Nega- of masonry. M. Textor de Ravisi incidentally 
patam of this tower as la four ruinee, and that mentions in another part of his pamphlet, 
the Dutch used it at one time as a Lighthouse. “ Ces idolcs tronvees dans de tels conditions 
The tower, he says, was an irregular square, jointes a re.'cistencc de la tour dont la structure 
The material are enormous bricks beautifully j indique une construction bouddhi.-.te .sem- 
manufactured and very superior to the country j bleraient demoutrer que ces statues remontent 
manufacture of to-day. The cement is a terre j a I'epocjue on lo culto dc Bonddha tut clefmitive- 
(which I take to be polished shell meiit expulse du sud de rHindoustan par lo 
cliitiiuhi). but it is stated that the cement was triomphe de Brahmanisme.” And certaiidy 
extremely hard and like stone. everything that was discovered seems to .sjieak 

“ From those who were present at the demo- of Buddhism, for among other things a bell 
lition of the tower, I have learned that ex- was discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
teriorly there were apparently three storeys, statuettes. This bell was recast and is now 
but interiorly there were no traces of landing the college bell. The dormitory, which now 
places or storeys, and that there wore only stands on the place where the statuettes were 

three smooth walls, the fourth .side being open found is about GO yard.s from the position 

all the way up. The bricks are said to have occupied by the ruined tower. I subjoin or 
been very large ; the cement as M. Textor de enclose some rough copie.s of some sketches of 

Rav-isi describes it. The foundations were articles found with the statuettes. I should not 

about eight feet deep, and there had apparently forget to mention among other thing's a human 
been an underground cellar or storey, for skull that was found in a kind of small arched 
the middle was filled with sand, and the tomb.“ 

inner walks were covered with very hard shell “ With regard to the tower, one of the native 
chunam polished. No statuettes or anything Fathers now in the college, tells me that he 

* ante, Yol. TII. p 224ff. » 


This looks like Cliinese Buddhisin. 
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remembers as a buy that the tower was nearly 
twice the height it was at the date of its final 
destruction, and that even then it bore the 
appearance of having been still higher formerly. 

“ I wrote the above when I was absent from 
the college. On my return I have consulted 
the Eecords, and .send sketches marked A. and 
B., showing respectively the ground plan of the 
tower, and some of the ornaments dug out of the 
foundations of what is now one of the dormito- 
ries, and which 1 have already referred to above.' 

A. 

“ Les briques sont enormes, sous rune 
d'elles au coin de Fonest a I'inteh-iour on trouve 
quatre lames fines, etroites et courtes d’or. 
Voici le plan des fondenrcnts avec le coin oil 
Fon a trouve les lames, les fondeinents avaieut 
ii pen pres 12 ou 1.3 pieds dc profondeur.” 



1. or 

2. decombres ancicns 

3. mur isolement bati a la face intihieure 
relic par les coins au reste des fondements 

4., 5. idem 

6. sable marin 

7. gr-andes briques.^ 

B. 



’ Extracts from the Records of St. Joseph’s Colleg'e, 
Negapatam. 

* Extract from Records of St. Joseph a College, 


“ En creusant les fondements on trouve dans 
la tranchee du sud-est (1) un piedestal, (2) 
une plaque sculptce et percee au milieu, (3) 
une cloche, et (4) une espece de couronne ; tout 
excepte la cloche en cuivre dore ; dans la tran- 
chce N. E on trouve un crime. 

I ‘‘To my idea the figure No. 4 corresponds to 
I the head pieces of the Burmese Gandamas, and 
I so also No. 3 to the Burmese pagoda bells. 
But No. 2 certainly is more like Chinese than 
Btumcse.” 

In conclusion, he adds the following extract” 
from the Records of the College, having 
reference only to the final demolition of the 
. odiilce ; — 

I “ line des extremites du College de S. 

I Joseph Negapatam Felevait, il y a six ans, 

I une vieille tour carroe inesuraut de vingt-cinq 
i a trcute pieds de cote. La hauteur de cette 
tour qui primicivement etait de soixante-di.x a 
soixaute-quiiize pieds, avait etc, pour prevenir 
les accidents, reduite de moitie Une ouverte 
unique, partaut de la base au somraet, donnait 
entree et jour du ebte du midi. L'enlifice etait 
un mur massif do briques et cte torre sans 
itucitn caraetire architectural. Aux quatres 
cutes de la base, do profondes excavations 
i s’ctaieut fonuces sons Faction seculaire des sels 
marins. €• ■ excavations avaiont jusqn'a huit 
■ iiieds de profondeur. Au somniet et sur les 
' cutes Foil voyait iiue vigoureuso vegetation 
! d'arhuotes. 

I 

**#*•'» 

Rig'emment, quantite d'objets, depnis long- 
touips eufouces, appartenant au culte 
bouddhiqne, ayaut e'te decouverts dans les 
euvirons du vieux monument, ou en conclut 
qu'il avait etc un temple, consaere a 
Bouddha. Une opinion moins accredite en 
faisait un simple point de repere (si'e) pour les 
uavires qne approchaient de la cote, et lui 
attribuait une origine Hollandai.se, mais la 
croyanee populaire, sans rien determinee de 
son origine et de sou usage, lui attachait un 
caractere sacre et superstitieux.” 

The above particulars do not add much to 
our previous scanty knowledge of the old 
building. The must interesting fact is that 
of the discovery made in the foundations of 

Negapatam. 

= Extract from “ Des Missions Catholiques" of irtb 
Julj' 1871. 
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four pieces of gold under a large brick in tlie ' my former paper that “at the top of the lowest 
west corner, which appears analogous to the storey were marks in the wall showing where 
deposits of gold, coral, pearl, Ac., found in the the floor of the second had been fixed. 

Buddhist Topes, leading to the inference of a ■ It may also be added that the statement of 
common Buddhist origin. The discovery of ' the native Father above mentioned, that “ he 
the skull also tends to the same conclusion. remembered the tower twice as high as it was 

The only other remark I have to make is in at the date of its final destruction,” is easily 
regard to the statement that “ interiorly there explained by a reference to the plate at p. 226, 
were no traces of landing places or storeys.” fig. 2, Vol. YII. as it stood in 1846, and 
With reference to that I repeat what I said in Mr. Middleton Rayne’s sketch in 1866, fig. 1. 


AN ENGLI.SH-GIPSY INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.S. 


(Crintmxied fre 

OvERCOJEE, to, — Potrivlsarava, (M.) 

Overseer, — D ikimongro, diximengro, (Eng.); 
kandinh, (M ) 

Overtake, to, — Aresava, nakavavava, (M.) 

Owe, to, — Kamdva, (M ) 

Own, — Nogo, (Eng ) 

Ox,— Guruv, gun, (Tch., Psp. .M.); gheoluk, (As. 

Tch ) ; shongald, gurfl, giuflu, ;dim. : zhun- 
klye. (dim.') zhimkiil. (M j; guruv, (M 7) 
Ox, belonging to an, — Guravano, (,Tch ) 

P 

Pack-saddle, — A ster, (Tch ) 

Packet, — K alavo, (Tch); pachke, (M.) 

Pail, — V adra, (M ) 

Pain, — D ukaibe, (Tch ) ; duk, (Psp. M ) 

Pain, to feed, — Dukdva, (Psp. M., M.l 
Paint, to,— Makdva, (Tch., P.3p. M ); mochinisa- 
rava. (M ) 

Paint, to cau.se to, — Makavava, (Tch ) 

Painted, to be, — Milkliovava, (Tch 1 
Pair, — P eret'e, (M ) 

P.AIR, of oxen, — Zhuto, (M ) 

Pal.vce, — S arai. (Tch.); auUn, AI 1 
Paling, — K ilo, (Tch ) ; shtakheturi, (M ) 

Palm, of the hand, — Makti, mati, (As Tch ) 
P.antaloons, — D imi, dimis. karavitna, sosten, 
(.Tch ); diml, dimish, (Psp. M 1; sosten, 
gM. 8) 

Pantaloons, he who wears, — Dimialo, sosteniald, 
(Tch ) ; dimialo, ,Psp. M 1 
Paper, — L il, (Tch.); lir, lil, (Psp. M.); kaghadi, 
(As Tch 1 ; hortiye, (M ) 

Paper, of or belonging to, — Lileskoro, ^Tch ) 
Par.adise, — R ay, (M.) 

Parcel, — K alavo, (Tch.l; pdchke, (M.) 

Pardon, — A i-tapen, (Eng.) 

Pardon, to, — Artava, artaveMva, (Eng "i ; ispe- 
siava, (M.) 


m p . ISU). 

Paedo.ned, — Y ertimi, (M ) 

Pare, to, — Kushava, (M., M. 7) 

Parrot. — T lokrenchiriclo, (Eng.) 

Part, — Parte, (^1.) 

P.AP.TNER, — Amal, ;Psp. M.l 
Pass, to, — Nakilva, nikava, (Tch ) ; nakava, (Psp. 
M , M.) 

Pass, to cause to, — Nikavava, (Tch.) 

Passage, — Nakaihe, (Tch ) 

Passovee, — Patranki, iPsp, M.) 

P.vSTE, — Astiuki, khomer, (Tch.) 

Paste, of or belonging to, — Khomeriskoro, (Tch.) 
Pawn,— Simmer, (Eng.) 

Pawn-brokers, — Simmery-mengro, (Eng ) 

Pay, to, — Pesava. (Eng.) ; plasterer, (Span. Gip ) ; 

potiuava, ;,M ) ; ploiskerava, pokinava, 
(.M. 8' 

Peaceful, — T ccho, (M.) 

Pea, — Khrikhil, iM. 71. 

Pe.ar, — Ambrul, (Tch , Psp M.) ; harmo, honno, 
(As. Tch); ambrfll, (M.); ambrol, iM. 7) 
Pe.vr-tree, — Ambrolin, (Tch , Psp. M.) ; ambrulin, 

Pearl, — Morgoritar, moronklo, merenklo, (M.) 
Pease, — Kanior, kann(.)r, (Eng ) ; grahos, (Tch ) ; 
mazere, (M ) 

Peck, to, — Curnndava, (M. 7) 

Peel, to, — Cholava, (Tch ) 

Penitence, — PokQtn, (M ) 

Penmanship, — Por-engri-pen, (Eng '1 
Pen-m.astlr, — Por-engro, (Eng ) 

Penny,— Hor, horo, (pi.) horry, (Eng.); feniku, 
(M.) 

Pennyworto^, — Horsworth, (Eng ) 

People, — Sueti, (Eng); norodu, (Ml; them, 
IM. 8i 

Pepper. — Piperi, (Tch.) ; kipor, kiperi, (M ) 
Pepper-tree, — Kiper, kiperi, (M ) 

Perch, wooden, a,— Berand, chakala, (Tch ) 


ante, Yol. VII. p. 224. 
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PtRCH i,a bird’s) — Kilrnia, i^Tcb.) 

Perceive, to, — Prinzhanava, prinjavava. (31.) 
Perceived, to be, — Prinzband’ovava, (31) 
Perhaps, — Poate, (31.) 

Person, — Guero, (Eng jeno, (Toh., 31. 71 

Perspiration, — Kamnioipe, (Tob.) ; kamlioipe, 
kamnioipe, ,Psp. 31.1 

Perspiration, be wbo is in, — Kanino, kainlo, 
(Tcb 1 ; kamno, i,3I 71 

Perspir.ation, to be in, — Kamniovava, (Tcb.) 
Perspire, to,— Kaniarava, kbanierava, (Tcb.) 
Pestle, — Piv, (31 ) 

Petticoat, — Cbofa, (Eng ) 

Pewter, — 3Iollanvi3, i.Eng ) 

Philosopher, — Jinney-niengro, (Eng.) 

Phtsici.an, — Doftoru, (31.) 

Phtsici-^n, of or belonging to a, — -Doftoriceka, 
(31.) 

Piastre, — Astalo, bugblo, (Tcb.) ; astalo, (Psp. 31.) 
Pick pockets, to,— Eakava, (.Eng ) 

Picked dp, — Gbedino, (Tcb.) 

Picture, — Ikuna, (31 ) 

Piece, — K nttor, (Eng.) ; kotor, (Tcb.) ; ferem, 
kotor, (.31.); kotor, (31. 7) 

Piece, small, — Kotorica, (31.) 

Pieces of gold,— P oba, i,Tcb.); poli, (M. 8) 

PiEECE, to,— Cbinkei-ava, cbingheiava, (.Psp. 31.); 

chingerava, I.3I. 71; pbusava, (M. 8) 

Pig,— Baulo, (Eng 1 ; bale (Tcb 1 ; balo, (31., M. 7) 
Pig, of or belonging to, — Balano, balengoro, 

Pig", sucking,— B alisbo, ballshoro, (31) 

Pigeon, — H dub, (31 1 
PiLAV, — Bcsbavdo, (Tcb ) 

PiKl, disb ,— Sbcbaka, (31.1 

Pillar oe a tent,— B eli, (Tcb , 31 71 ^ 

Pillow,— Kurlo-mtiigri, (Eng ^ ; sboran, (dim.) 

sbcranoro, (Tcb.1; siraiiK, (As fob.) 
Pimples, —Bugonos, (Eng.) 

Pinfold, — Paudlpen, (Eng 1 

PijiS^—Skanyes, skiinyor, sainyor, spinyor, (sing.) 

e-jkunyo, (Eng ); cbingabar (Span. Gip.) 
Pious, — LasbO, (31 ) 

Pipe, — Swogler, swingle, (Eng.) 

PiSMiKES, — Krior, (Eng ) 

Pistol, — Pistolu, (31 ) 

Pit,— Gbva, kbar, iBsp. 31.); groapa, (31 ) 

Pitch, — Reciy, (31,) 

Pitciiek,— K oro, korii, (Eng ) ; burkan, (31 ) 
Pitch-fork,— Possey-mongri, (Eng ) 

Pity, — B czcb, ,Psp. 31.1 
Pity, to. — Benuiava, (31.) 

Pityless,— Bi-bukengoro, (Tcb ) , 

Place,- Tan, (Eng); bbrji, tan, (dim) tanoro, , 
(.T.cb); tan, vPsp. 31.;; lok, than, (31.); j 
than, ■ 31. 8 1 I 

Place, (distant),— Kbindyemi, bindyemi, (Tcb.) : 


Place, to, — -Cbivava, cbuvava, (Eng 1 ; tovava, 
(Tcb ) ; sbuvava, tboava, enkepisarava, 
(31 ); tbovava, (31. 8) 

Place oneself, to — Asbilva, (31.) 

Placenta, — C hiibc, (Tcb.1 

Plague, — K aenina-flipen, (Eng.) ; cbdma, (Tcb ) 
Plait, to. — Kuvava, kbuvava, (Tcb.) ; kbnvava, 
(M. 7) 

Plait op hair, — C biinr, chum, (Tob.) 

Plaits, to undo, — Biu-uvava, (Tcb.) 

Plank, — Sanidi, (Tcb.); zeplada, (31.) 

Plate, — C baro, (Eng); cbaro, (Tcb, Psp. 31 1 ; 

tilele, (31 1 ; cbaro, .31. 7) 

Platter, — S kourdilla, (Eng ) 

Play, to, — Kilava, (Eng ^ ; kelava, iTcb.1 ; kbelava, 
gbelava, delabava, kel-ava, (31 ) 

Plat, to cause to, — Kelavava, kelgbiarava, 
(Tcb ) 

Plater of instruments, — K illi-mengro, (Eng 1 ; 

(Psp. 31.) ; kelno, (Tcb 1 
Please, to, — Cbalava, (31. 7) 

Pledge, — S immer, (Eng ) 

Plenty, — D usta, dosta, (Eng ) 

Plough, — P uwesti cburi, (Eng ) ; pangbiardo, 
(Tcb.); plUgu, (31 ) 

Plough, to, — Ai'isariiva, (31 ) 

Ploughed, to be, — Arisard'ovava, (31 ) 

Pluck, to, — Kiddava, (Eng.) 

Plug, — T' ilb, (31.) 

Plum, — Ddriya dui-ril, (Eng ) ; erik, kilav, (Tcb.) ; 
bell, belon, ( As Tcb.); porik, (31.); kilav, 
(Psp. 31., 31 71; slivi, (31. 8t 
Plum-pudding, — Dia-iya durrileskie guyi. (Eng ) 
Plum-tree. — Erlkiu, kilavin, (Tcb.) ; kilavin, 
(Psp. 31., 31. 7' 

Plunder, — Hotavava, (Eng.) 

Pocket, — Putsi, (Eng); busbka, jcbba, (fcli.l; 

pusot'l, puset'i, (31 ); posit i, ^31. 8' 
Pocket-book, — Putsi-lil, (Eng.) 

Point, — Agur, (loc ) agon), (abl ) agoral, (Tcb.1 ; 
11^01% 71 

Pointed, — A skucumi, (31 1 
Poison, — Drab, drav, (Eng.) 

Poison-monger,— Drab-ongro, drav-engro, (Eng.) 
Poison, to, — Drahava, (Eng ) 

Pole, — Bcrand, (31. 71 

PoLicEM-VN, — Hok-bornie-musb, (Eng ) 
Pomegranate, — Darav, (tree) daravin, (Psp. 31 ) 
Pond, — Yilzo, yazu, ton, (31 ) 

Pool, — T azcru. (31.) 

PooR,-(m.i30 ) Cborodo, (fern) cboredi, cboro, 
cboven-i, (icui } cbovoni, (Eng 1 ; cb'Oib, 
(Tcb i; chon;, (As. Tcb ); obororo, (Span. 
Gip); cboru, cborCl, (31); cboi'o, gero, 
(31. 7 ; cboro, Psp. 31.1 

Poor, to become, — Clioriovava, (Tcb.) ; cboran- 
ovava, (31 ) 
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Poor fellow, — T ororo, (Eng ) 

Poor little ihixg, — C iiororo, (Tch.) 

Poplar, — P lopn, (11.) 

PoppT, — Mako, maku, (M.) 

Poppy-blossom, — R ilzlia-mako, (51.) 

Pork, — B aulie-mas, (Eng.) 

Portion, — B azin, (Teh ) 

Position, — S tan, (51. 8) 

Possible, — A stis, (Eng.) ; shay, (51. 8) 

Post,— K ilo, (51. 7) 

Posterior, — B ill, (Eng.); vul, bill, (Toh., M. 8) 
Pot, — P iiTy, koro, koi-u, (Eng.) ; piri, (dim ) pirori, 
takhtai, (Tch.) ; pii'i, (51.); kuchi, (M. 7); 
pii-i, (51 . 81 

Pots, one who makes or sells, — Piriengoro, (Tch ) 
Pot, chamber, — Kathy'ki, khendiardo, (Tch.) 
Potato, — P ov-engro, (Eng ) ; ha'iva sev, (As. 
Tch) 

Potato, of or belonging to, — Pov-engreskoe, 
(Eng ) 

Potter, — K oro-mengro, (Eng ) 

Pound, — P andipen, (Eng ) 

Pounded, — P andlo, (Eng.) 

Pound steehsg, a,— Bar, bas, base, (Eng.); bar, 
(Span. Gip.); bar, (Hun. Gip.) 

Pour, to,— Chora va, dcruiava, doruisai’ava, shu- 
■vava, (M ) ; chorara, (51. 7) 

Poverty, — C horiness, (Eng.) ; choripe, (Tch.) 
Power, — 5Iandin, (51 ) ; sila; (51. 8) 

Praise, to, — Leudiava, (51 ) ; usharava, asharava, 
(Tch, 51 81 ; asharava, (Psp. 51.) 

Praise oneself, to, — Loudisard’ov&va, (51.) 
Praise, — U sharibo, (Tch.) 

Pray, to, — 5Ioliskt'vava, moliseiava, (Tch ); poftia- 
va, poftisarava, (51.) 

Prayer, the Lord’s, — Ochenushu, (51 ) 
Prlgnancy, — K abnioibe, kamniolbe, (Tch ) 
Pregnant, — K ambori, kambri, (Eng); kabni, 
kauini, Ych.}; kamni, (Psp. 51 , 51.) 
Prepare, to, — Poi-nisard'ovava, (51 ) 

Preserves, — G oshalo, (Tch ) ; potmvka, (51 ) 
Press, — B ofcha, (Tch ) 

Press, to, — Spidava, (51) 

Pretended gold rings, — F ashono wangustis, 
(Eng ) 

Pretty, — S ukir, shukar, (dim ) sukaroro, (Tch.) ; 

bukyz, pakczi, (As. Teh.) 

Prickles. — B usnis. busnior, (Eng ) 

Priest, — R ashi, (Eng.); rashdi, (Tch.); popa, 
rashay, (51.); rashay, (51. 8,;: rashai, 
(Psp. 51.! 

Priest, wife of a, — Rashani, (Tch ) 

Prince, — T’oda, voyevoda, (51.) 

Prison, — S taripen, pandipen, (Eng ) ; damia, 
kotesh, kotes, (Tch.) ; phandaipj, (51.) 
Prisoner, — S torey, staro-mengro, (Eng); damia- 
koro, (Tch.) 


Prize, — A starihe, (Tch.) 

Proclaim, to, — Kordva, (Eng.) 

Profligate, — B lestemato, (51.) 

Profit, — ^K oshtipen, (Eng.) 

Profit, to get, — Lelava kappi, (Eng ) 

Proof, — P rQha, (51 ) 

Prop, — P ikalo, (Psp. 51.1 
Property, — ^T’ em, zhelta, (51.) 

Prosperity,— B akht, (Tch.) 

Prostitute, — L ubni, piriani, Inmni, nubli, rubli, 
kelavdi, (Tch.) ; kii-va, (51.) ; lubni, (51. 8 i ; 
See Harlot. 

Prove, to, — 51ucuisard’ovava, (51.) 

Proverb, — P ovedinka. (51.) 

Province, — D is, (Tch ) 

Prudent, — God'aver, godaver, (51.) 

Prune, — A phrnes, (Tch.) 

Public, (adj.) — ^Temeskoro, (Tch.) 

Public house, — K itchema, (Eng.) 

Pudding,— G hi, giiyi, (Eng.) ;^golli, (Span Gip.) 
Pull, to, — Tardava, tardi-ava, (Eng ) ; chivava, 
(Toh 1 ; cerdava, toreiava, (51.); cidava, 
chivava, (51. 7); tradava, trdava, vardva, 
(51.8) 

Pulled off, to bo,— Shindovava, (51.) 

Pulpit, — R ashieskey rokkring tan, (Eng.) 
Pumpkin, — G udlu dudtoi, (Tch ) 

Purchase, — K innyion, (Eng ) 

Purchasing-day, — K innipen-diwus, (Eng ) 
Purse, — K isseh, kissi, putsi, (Eng ) ; kisi, panli, 
bauli, (Tch ) ; kisi, ^51. 7) 

PuRSLAiN, — Travla, i^Toh ) 

Pursuer, — P lastra-mengro, (Eng.) 

Purulent, — P umbalu, (Tch.) 

Pus,— Pumb, (Tcb.); rimi, (As. Tch); phiimb, 
(51. 8i 

Push, to, — Shuvava, (51 ) 

Put, to, — Chivava, chivavava, (Eng); shuvdva, 
thodva, (51 ) 

PuTO-N, to, — EmprSzhiirisarava, (51 ) 

Put in op.der, to, — Anaskevizava, (Tch ) 

Put the horses to. to, — Enzhiigisarava, (51. 1 
Put down, to, — Biava, (Tch ) 

Q 

Quarrel, to, — Chingava. (Eng ) 

Quart measure, — B dnica, (51 ) 

Qulen,— D akami. kralicha, (Tch.) 

Question, — Puchibe, (Tch ) 

Quick,— S ig, (Engl; singo, i,Span. Gip); sigo, 
singG, taro, i Teh i ; repedilsh, (51 ) ; yito, 
(51 7 s sign, (Pip. U., 51 81 
Quickly,— 8cgo, segu, segil, sego, (51.) 
Quickness,— isigoihe, (Tch.) 

Quiet, — 51ulkom, (51 ) 

Quince,— H aiva, (As. Tch.) 
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Rabbit, — SLeshu, sioshoi, (Eng.) ; shosHoi, (Hun. 
Gip.) 

E.ace, — KosMa, (Tch.) 

Race-course, — Nashimescro-tan, (Eng.) 

Racer, — Nashimescro, (Eng.) 

Rag, — Chandi, kirpa, ekirpa, (Tch.); chandi, 
iM. 7) 

Rage, — Kholin, (Tch.) 

Ragged,— Chandilo, (Tch.) 

Railroad carriage, — Yag-vardo, (Eng.) 

Rain, — Bi-ishen, brisheno, (Eng); brishen, 
burahin, brishindo, (Tch,); varsiindi, (As. 
Tch ) ; breshino, (Hun. Gip ) ; breshend, 
breshen, (M ); brushindd, burshin, (Psp. 
M.) ; brishin, (M.) 

Rains, it — Dela, i,Psp. M.) 

Rainy, — Brisheneskey, (Eng ) ; brishindeskoro, 
(Tch.) 

Raise, to, — Tardava, tardi-ava, (.Eng ) ; lazdava, 
(Tch , M. 8) 

Raised, to be, — Lazdinlovava, (Tch.) 

Raisin,— Porik, (Tch., Psp. M.); chamik, (Tch.) 


Rake, — Lokani, (Tch ) 

Rake cp, to, — RSpezesard’ovava, (M.) 

Ram, like a, — Berbechieeke, (M.) 

Ransom, to — Kinava aley, (Eng ) 

Rat, — Kermuso, mishakos, mushakos, musso, 
musho, milssos, (Tch.); mushk, (As. 
Tch.); (pi. aco.) guzanonen, (M ); kermu- 
so, (51. 7) ; musho, (51. 8) 

Raven, — Chore; (pi.) korbi, (M ) 

Ravine, — Lin, Bia, (Tch.) ; idhu, (M.) 

Reach, to, — Aresav'a, lava, enzarava, (M 1 ; 

liudava, (51. 71; resava, (Tch. 51. 8) 

Read, to, — -Delava-oprey, (Eng ) ; drabardva, chi- 
tisarava, (51.) ; drabarava, (51 7) 

Ready, — G ilta, (51.) 

Reason, — Gendu, (51.) 

Reckon, to — Ginava, (Eng ) 

Reckoning, — Ginnipen, (Eng ); ndmer, ndmero, 
numero, earn a, (51.) 

Red, — Lollo, lullo, (Eng ) ; lolo, (Tch ) ; lohori, 
lohri,(As. Tch );lolu, (51 , 51. 8., Psp 51 , 
Red, to become, — Loliovava, (Tch.l ; lol’ovava, (51 ) 
Red cloak, — Lolli plaishta, (Eng ) 

Red herring,— Lollo matcho, (Eng ) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SEIPATHA, THE ANCIENT 
SANSKKIT NA5IE OF BYANA. 

1 have published [ante, Vol. XIV. p. 8S.) two 
epigraphioal iustancos in which the ancient Sans- 
krit name of By an a, the chief town of the 
Bj-ana Tahsil or Sub-Division of the Bharatpur 
State in llajputana, is given as S r i p a th 5. 

A third instance is now available in another 
Byana inscription, of which General Cunningham 
has given a lithograph in Archmol. Surv. Iial 
Vol. XX. PI. xvii. No. 2 (see also id. p. 65', and 
which commences— 

Om 1 1 Siddhih 1 1 Samvat 1503 varshe Ashadha 
va di 9 Sanau dine sri-Sripathayam, &c. 

I notice that, at page 61 of the same volume, 
General Cunningham gives the ancient name of 
the town as Pathayampuri, and adds— “This 
“ I believe to have been the original name of the 
‘■place, and also of the present name of Bayana. 
“ For. by the simple elision of the th, Payampuri, 
“ or Bayanpur, might easily be shortened to 
Bayana.” It seems sufficient to add here that no 
such name as Pathayampuri ever existed; it is 
simply a mistake originating in a total misunder- 
standing of the locative case Sri-Si'iprdhdydih, 
puri, “ at the glorious city of 6 r i p a t h a,” in line 
6 of the Byana inscription edited by me (ante, 
Vol. XIV. p. 10 ) 

J. F. Fleet. 


DR. PETERSON’S EDITION OF THE 
SUBHASHITAVALI OF VALLABHADEVA. 

I came across this book a short time ago at a 
friend’s house; and looked into it because, though 
not myself a Sanskrit scholar, I take sufficient 
interest in the subject to bo able to read with 
pleasure, and, I trust, with profit, prefaces of and 
introductions to such works as this. 

In the pi-esent instance the Preface consists of 
pp. i. to ix. Pages i. and ii. on which the learned 
Professor describes how he has compiled and col- 
lated the present work, and how he acquired his 
coadjutor, are interesting. But from this point 
onward there is mucli in respect of which he has 
l.tid himself open to serious misapprehension, not 
to say blame. 

On p. iii. he joins issue with Fitz-Edward Hall as 
to the proper estimate to be formed of Subandhu 
and ’• his fellow Asiatics." and concludes with the 
following appeal ; — “ It is enough to ask the 
reader if he finds it difficult to recognize, in the 
verses that follow, the ‘ touch of nature ’ ” Here 
follow a considerable number of passages selected 
from the extracts forming this volume, which are 
ingeniously compared with pass.iges taken from 
works in other languages. 

Now, whatever may be the advantage, and 1 
personally can see none, of seeking identic phrases 
in works of authors separated in time by many 
years and in distance by many thousands of miles. 


23rd March 1886. 
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it must, I think, be admitted that mere identity 
of form does not predicate identity of essence. 
If, however. Professor Peterson, or any one else, 
derives either profit or pleasure from wandeilng 
through such a literary puzzledom, he is fully 
entitled to enjoy his fancy, so long as he does 
so in private, or, in public, confines himself to 
profane authors. 

But, in the name of Christianity and of good 
taste, I feel bound to protest most strongly 
against the use, for such purjjoses, of passages 
taken from the Bible. 

My friend gave me literal translations of several 
of the passages referred to on pp. vi. to is. of 
the Preface ; and it is certainly only by a con- 
siderable stretch of the imagination that Dr. 
Peterson’s etherealized adaptations can be found 
in the Sanskrit originals. 

To two passages I would particularly invite 
attention. In No. 3487, on p. vii., in the bald words 
“ Worship to Siva,” Dr. Peterson finds aprototj'pe 
for the opening petition of our Lord’s Prayer. I 
would merely ask him. Does he consider such a 
comparison to be in accordance with propriety 
and good taste ? Can he find any real point of 
similarity between the purely heathen Siva of 
Hindu mythology, and the Almighty Father of 
oui- Christian Rehgion P No. 3309, on p. viii is 
another glaring instance of bad taste. It is a 
complete puzzle to m? how any one can possibly 
identify the mythical nectar of the Hindus with 
the Water of Life, promised by Our Saviour, and 
so can find, in the rest of the verse, any analogy 
to the sublime scene between the dying Christ 
and the penitent thief. 

Possibly such comparisons might be necessary. 


and even interesting, in a work in which the 
dogmas of Hinduism are compared with the 
theology of Christianity. But, in a book which 
is destined to be a mere text -book for immature 
schoolboys and irreverent undergraduates, it 
would have been in better taste had Professor 
Peterson sought for his analogous passages 
elsewhere than in the sacred writings of the 
Christian religion. 

It is often charged against us foreigners in 
India, that we do too little to impress the Natives 
with any idea that we really believe in the Chris- 
tian religion. This negative charge is too often 
well sustained. Bat I would ask. Is it necessary 
to add to our sin of omission that of commission P 

This work is brought out under the auspices 
and at the expense of Government. Does our 
Government, which is nominally a Christian one, 
exercise any censorship over its educational pub- 
lications? Does it do anything to prevent our 
English Bible from being debased into a common 
school primer, and thereby becoming “ a byword 
among the heathen, a shaking of the head among 
the peopjle ?” When works, with Prefaces of this 
nature, are issued under official sanction, it is 
surely time that Government should intervene. 

Dr. Peterson will, I trust, not be altogether 
displeased that he has ” drawn a critic’s fire” on 
this part of his work. But, as one who enter- 
tains a great aJmirati(.)n for his high abilities, 
I would ask him in the name of good taste, if on 
no higher grounds, to cancel pp. vi. to ix. and 
illustration No. lO.b) of his Preface in all future 
editions, of which I hope there may be many. 

G M. C, 


•20fh May 18S6, 
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The SrsHiSFiTAVALi of Yallabhadeva. Bombay 
San-kra Sit!"- ; N'o. 3'' Eilitcl by Profe«or I'ETKa 
P£Tr.U'".\. li.A.. and Pandit DuR'ivpi;A,.AO\. Son 
of Pardit ViijvaUl.i. Bombay ; F tiication Society’s 
Pre?.^. ISSG. Svo. pp. ix.. Ill, 02.0, and 104. 

The tliirticth number of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Scries brings, in the edition of Vallahhadeva’s 
Suhli-.hh itiiviiU and its accompaniments, most 
impiU't.int contributions to the history of classical 
San.skrit poetry. When I first found this work 
in Kasmir, which through a mistaken confidence 
in some inteipolated passages I attributed to 
^rivara, it struck me at once that a book bad 
come to light which if explored hy a competent 
hand, would yield results as int .Testing for the 
stud.mt of cLussical Sanskrit as th(,se gained hy 
Professor Aufreclit from Sarngadhara's extensive 
Padlliatl. W ant of Lisure prevented me, however, 
from doing more than expressing this view. 


Later on, the MSS. which I had acquired were 
sent to Professor Aufrecht, who in an article 
on the work, published in Professor Weber's 
IiidL-clie S^HiUen. corrected my mistake concern- 
ing its author, and gave some extracts from it. 
In the course of his search for Sanskrit MSS. 
Dr Peterson found two more and, it would seem, 
better copies. He has now given us, in conjunethjn 
with Pandit Durgaprasada of Jaipur, an edition 
which certainly will be most useful, nay indispens- 
able, to every Sanskritist, both for the critical 
restoration of many classical texts and for the 
study of the history of classical poetry. 

The text of allabha s Anthology is made 
up of J-'.dT quotations, cull.ed from the compo- 
sitions of between three and four hundred diffierent 
poets. The Editois have not only duly numhered 
each verse, but have added an alphabetical list 
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of tlie Pratika^ or opening words of tlie extracts, 
and valuable critical and explanatory notes. Tlie 
names of the authors have been arranged alpha- 
betically in the Introduction ; and under ca^h 
name the Prntikfis of the verses, marked with it, 
have been shown onoe more. A good deal of 
interesting information has been added from 
ither sources, especially from various articles by 
Professor Aufreeht, published in the Jourtial of 
the German Oriental Society. 

This list of poets shews that Tallabhadcva, 
who wis a Kalmirian, has chiefly drawn on the 
literature of his native country and of the 
nitrthern half of India Sr.me famous soitthe-rn 
poets, such ns Danilin, are iicgleetod, jsrobably 
because their works were as little known to 
Vallabhadeva as to his countrymen of th,' present 
day. !More curious is the omission of the great 
Paramara Bhuja of Dliura, whose less famous 
descorelant, Arjunadeva (Intr. p. .j', has received 
.•oiisideratiou. The list also shows, as the Editors 
point out (Intr. p. llC, that tlio author of the 
Snhh'Miit'tvnli cannot be placed earlier than in 
the first half of the fifteenth century A.D. For 
he quotes Junaraja, the author of the JiiijilV'iJi, 
and contemporary of Zaiuulabuddin of Ivasmir 
Want of space makes it impossible fin- me to 
notice all the numerous interostino and important 
points contained in the Introduction. But I 
cannot refrain from calllmr attennon to some 
.mioncr them n.s well as to somi' passages where I i 
differ from th.e Editors Under K ' 
.p. 2:l'i the E liters express the opinion that this 
signature, which is appended to verse r'.-jso, o,,es 
to show that a Kalid.i.sa and 'Magha wrote at h.ast 
one joint poem. Without wishing to dispute the 
pissibility of this interpretation, I cannot hut i 
p lint out that the signature may have n very j 
different meaning. It may indicate nothing more | 
than that the same verse ocOUiTcd in otherwise ; 
independent compositions of a Kfilidasa and of , 
W.iglia. Plagiarism is not unknown in India 
In legal literature phrases analogous to the ahove 
signature, such as (d/v/yi 3Ii:p>'-D"r or . 

iiflm M'fiiH-Vaai-^hfhiiii, refer to identical verses , 
in the separate Sniritis of ilanu, Dcval.i and i 
Tasishtha, wliile atha l^'inkh i-LikJr> i” imlicati s 
the reputed joint composition of the two .sages 
r, imed. 

1 nder Kumfivrd'isa (p Lf.ol. we' liave ’i. e.des il e ■ 
'■ 1-- ■ fr I’U the Al'rh'f.i !rh whi. h 

• iitains the 1 bla quot, d in tli c d/h7,',r.7; 

3'.i vei'V iiU-uvsting information, attri’iuted t a a 
Kaj.ishhhara. tl'.at Kumaraiklsa wr-'te a pe-'-'i 
ntol d J ' n '7 ']i r (./, after tlie ■; impositii'il or 
ilv.lli'iiai si 7? o/t or o 1 s Tills new infoiri’i.n'* ei 
I think, evtiv-inely impn'tmt. It pi-e'c: 'ly 


will greatly heljp to solve the ditncnltiis, which 
the agreement of the end of Kuinar.adasa's vers, 
with the quotation in tlie d/'o/i.ildr's' p r ha. 
raised. This sohitioii, I think, well not confirm th, 
suspicions, expressed by Dr. Peterm :i m l oili, r- 
agaiu-st the antiquity of the fi,T;/,,''’i7ie-/ • 

Eventually, I believe, we shall fnid tlrit 
Kumaraddsa is not quoted hy Pataiijali, 'U 
that he has taken the fourth paJa of l.is vr'. ' 
from the Blidsluja and has treated it bk-- , 
samasyii. 

The list of IvshemcnJra's works (p. 
requires seme additions; see S. Levy, J''’'rri‘ 
Ai-i'iti'iiie. Nov.-Dec. bSo-o, pe 3tfl. 

Under F.laini, the editors give a rfisioefi of d 
that is known as yet regarding the pioet Pinini 
and a recajutulatioii of the avgunii nts tending 
P'rove his identity with the gr.ainmc.vlan. T'l.i. 
can bo no doubt that the later Hindus Ini' 
believed in this identity. I cannot say tlmr 1 
uiu pivp'ared to assert that they must be wr mg. 
I see nothing unreasonable in Dr. Peters. ni - 
supposition that Panini may have u>e.l. ' . 
obedience to the usage of the jiojts of his ,l,iy, 
gramiuatie'al forms which his grammar sanction- 
" chhitn'li/i." Nor e.an I believe that, if the 
grammarian Panini elid write a Kdvya. he mu.-', 
for that reason, he suiqiosed to have lived in the 
fourth or fifth Century A D. The K ivya literature. 
:ind the rules of th e ALiihk'irasiUtra. are. iu ’. v 
opiuieiii, much older th.in is coiam uily ;iss.,'rt' ! 
One of the pioints, liith-'rt'i l.h't out of l■■'n=.ihl■ 
tion, is the charait.ir of s.'ime oil inscripiiin- 
T!io deicrh'tion of king Satakaihi, i in the gr-' 
Na-ilc inscription (Ai-:h r..d. Sui'V. lU -t, /, 
Vol IV p. 108. No. l8i ivads very iiincli Id:.' 
pas.sage from Bana. It •.■vidently has be,jii e i- 
posed by ;i man ac.iuaint.'l with tli- rules of I’l ■ 
ALuhkiira 5 d.stra, and with a literatur ■ b,i:-cd 'U ir 
Yvt this doouineiit belmgs, aoc.irliiig t.i tli 
wire place it lacest, t> the first half of tli,.' ,r ' 
C'-ntnry A.D. ; in my o['iuiou, t,i tlie b -ginning 
of the first. Considering all things, 1 am in 
cliiied t-i say regarding the Panini question, wit.! 
Dr Peterson, — ” Let us then wait." 

E.lj.isekhar.r, the ilramatist qqe loO-hCj], n , 
pushed hack t-J th-c midille of tlm eigldli 
century AD. One of the arguments put to- 
ward by the Edit u's I would no h-iigev u-e 1 
think tliat it is hazardous ts mair.r.on di 
hh-iitity e.i K-hirgs\ 'mni. the C aim mtor • i 
tll-C An: with K-hill, ih • t ,e | - . i 

J rvf.i ill iMt Jay.-i' .lu'. a, t.ie i.-lit u’s -.'V . ] 

th-i .sec III- 1 argn’J r.t, tin stat'-in -nt tli it 
JLiLenlr.ipdla v.lu '.'as iviguin., lu L'l. i ■- 
riij.i-Ukiiar.i's p-ipd, i- b-is.--l ,m i!i ■ d.u ■ , { - 
Digliwd-Dula'uli ibe.te i"lbli-ir 1 y ilr d .- . 
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■ Hide. Yol. XV. p. 107), I think that it requires 
further cowoboration. A MahendrapRa may 
have reigned at Kananj in 761 A. D.; hut it has 
net been shown that this king was Eajasekhara's 
Nirbhaya-Mahendrapala, the father of llahipala. 
According to the inscription the sons of Mahen- 
drapala were Bhuja II. and Yinayakapala. 

tYith respect to Eudrata and Ruj-j-aka Prof. 
Pichel's new pubheation “• Eudrata’s Snitgdrati- \ 
/ido.rand Ruyyaka’s SaliriLl jyaltld" must be com- 
pared. Dr. Peterson gains one victory over ; 
me. Ruyyaka was certainly also called Ruchaka, a 
pciint which I doubted in my view of his Second ' 
Report . 

In conclusion, I must add that the volume has 
been most appropriately dedicated to Professor 
Aufrecht, who has first shown the great import- 
ance cif the Sanskrit Anthologies. I must also 
express the wish that future numbers of the 
B.jiuliay Sanskrit Series may bring equally 
handy editions of some of the other imprinted 
Anthologies, 

G. Bi'HLEE. 

I liad myself drafted a notice of the above- 
luenti'Uied boijk. but have very gladly substituted 
t:i-- (Uie received from Dr. Biihler.i la doing so, 
li 'vever, there is one feature in the book, not 
r..uehedupon by him, as to which I feel mysoE 
i' mild to make some remarks. 

I refer to the nature of the Preface. It is un- 
n -I e-^ary for me to say much, as I have given 
in-ci'thui above to a letter which sh^ ws luiw the i 
matter strike^ an independent ('.•bserver. But I i 
wil; add. that I agree emphatically with what the 
V. r:t..rof that letter has said, and cemsider it a 
i;mtt -r for. tu say the least, extreui.,- regret, that 
Si.-rii'tural ennparisons referred to should 
i „v.j been introduced If the similarities tiiat are 
pri-^-.-nted Oould be shewn to exi-t in reality, — 

1 mean apart from the glamour that is thrown 
'•v.jr the Sanskrit texts by Dr. Peterson’s poetical 
imagination and skill in free translation. — they' 
mia'ht form an interesting topic fur treatment 
.n a separate special papier or pamphlet. But, 
ill a book like this, which is not concerned 
in the most remcjte degree with the subject of 
Comparative Religion, and is only an ordinary 
educational text-book that will be tt-sed principally 
in Hindu Schools and Colleges, they are entirely 
out of pilace, and should not have been introduced. 
It is to be hoped tliat in future editions they will 
lie expninged. both from the Preface and from 
the Notes l,see. for instance, the Notes to Extracts 
17. 2’2. and 22.5. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The S.icKED Kcer.il of Tikuv.illuv.ie Nahayaxak. 
by the Kev. G. U. Pope, D.D. London : Allen i Co 

One of the most interesting works on things 
Indian is about to be produced by ^\ . H. Allen 
& Co., the well-known firm of oriental publishers, 
from the pen of Dr. Pope, already so favourably 
knoivn for his studies in the Tamil language. The 
Kiirral is not only the first work in its own 
language, but. as “ one of the highest and purest 
expressions of human thought,” has also an interest 
far beyond the ten millions of speakers of Tamil. 
It is therefore an event of some importance w'hen 
a scholar entitled to speak with such authority as 
Dr. Popie undertakes to bring it once more before 
the Eumpean public. 

The form in which it is to be given is that of a 
carefully revised text, accompanied with a metrical 
I version in English, a grammatical excursus, and a 
! compiletc Lexicon and Concordance. In order also 
; to make the w'ork as valuable as piossiblo, the 
j Latin version of Besclii and the renderings of 
i Ellis are to be added. On the whole, the form of 
j the book is somewhat didactic, and it is indeed an 
' introduction to the poetical dialect of Tamil? But 
; the versified renderings of the original couplets will 
, make it a book that the student of Indian thought 
I will do well to study on that account alone. I would 
I suggest the separate piublication of the transla- 
tion as a work of pure literature and one of no 
small interest withal. In its present form the book 
is one ratlier for the scholar than the general 
roailer. 

A work like this has, of course, been a long while 
on th'.i sti.ick.-;, and .speeimens of its style were 
published in this Ji)urnal as long ago as 1878-81 
lYoL VII. to X); liut it mu^t be understood 
that it will now be published in a far completer 
form than in those early specimens. 

It is eharacteristic of an Indian book that it 
should be without date and anonymous, and the 
! Kurrul of Tirm tdluvar is no exception to the rule 
It is in fact namedess as well as anonymous, for 
Kurrul really means nothing but ‘couplet,’ and 
Tiruvalluvar is a mere title of the priestly teachers 
of the lowly Pan-ayas (Pariahs'' of Madras Of 
' the author nothing is really known except that he 
' was a weaver and lived at Majdli'tpur, that suluirb 
of Madras Town ivnownied throughout tho 
I Christian w-orld as S. Thome, one of tlie earliest 
sites of Christianity in India. From this ancient 
! Christian village came one of the gi-andcst pru- 
. ductioiis of man’s brain, much of which bears so 
' strong a resemblance in thought to the Sennon on 
the Mouiit. It has accordingly been argued ere 
I tbi.s. with much show of probability, that the teaeh- 
I ing of the Gospel influenced the nameless weaver 
! of Mayilapur. I would, however, deprecate too 
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ijiucli stress being laid on tbis fact, and I perhaps 
sufficiently indicate my reasons by drawing atten- 
tion to the Buddhist Khuddaha-Pdtha, which so 
clearly reflects the same doctrines. 

The Kurral is divided into throe books. Virtue, 
W ealth, and Love ; and these again, leaving out the 
introduction, into 8 sections and 129 sub-divisions, 
embracing reaUy in a series of short stanzas the 
whole ethics of the daily life, not of any particular 
race or people, birt of mankind generally ; though in 
a truly Indian fashion the last book does not treat 
of ‘love’ in a spiritual sense, but as hdrii'i, i.e. 
.sensual love. In its own land the Kurral owes 
its popularity as much to the beauty of its ver- 
sification as to its morality, but it is its breadth of 
view and its speaking to the heart of man that 
must make it a favourite with the world at large ; 
and it is undoubtedly these qualities which have 
made all sects of Hindus in lladras claim the 
authijr as their own, just as Hindu and Muham- 
madan in Korthom India alike claimed tliat other 
great eclectic weaver, the mediaeval reformer, 
Kabir, feeling that he spoke not to any sect, not 
to any form of religion even, but to the whole of 
mankind. As regards the A'io-ruZ it has so sunk 
into the hearts of the Tamil people, and so capi- 
tivated their fancy, that, though composed so long 
ago ^say between 8U0 and 1000 A.D 1, they have pre- 
served it almost intact, repeating it with an infinite 
variet}’ of commentary indeed, but with a nearly 
identical textual reading. In this respect it affords 
a great contra.st to the great popular ethical poem 
I if the Korth, for the Kabir-S-iijfi rs vary as the 
editions. 

Ellipsis rules over Tamil poetry, and to such an 
extent is this the case that the i)octical dialect is 
,i thing apart in the language. To this dialect as 
exhibited in the pure unadulterated diction of the j 
Kurral, a complete introduction is to be given in 
the grammatical remarks, vocalnilary and coiiccir- 
dauce which Dr. Pope will attach to his version. 


has endeavoured to supply a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire system of the Castes and Tribes of 
India, so far as strength and distribution arc 
concerned. 

Difficulties, however, soon met him as he pro- 
ceeded with his task, for the completeness of the 
various Census Returns in this respect differ 
enormously. For instance, in Madras miiiuteues.-- 
was overdone, while in the Korth-West Province^ 
whole castes were omitted from the categoiy 
Identification, too, can have been no slight task, 
what with variations in the matter of translitera- 
tion and indeed of actual vernacular spelling and 
prommeiation of caste names, and the ignorance 
of compOing clerks and census enumerators, 
which ‘ made havoc’ with many names. Then 
again, castes which have wandered have found 
separate appellations in many places, leading to a 
host of sj-nonyms by no means easy of detec- 
tion. The sub-division of castes, too, is a 
hard nut to crack, and far from being free 
from controversy, however conscientiously it i' 
tackled. 

An enumeration of Mr. Kitts' '• Lists” will best 
show how he has endeavoured to bring out the main 
facts of the Indian castes as evidenced by number.s 
and collocation. List I. contains the important 
castes — i.e. those that number 1,000 and upwards 
or which are found in more than one Province or 
Native State. List II. contains the small caster, 
and includes those best to be described as the 
! converse of those entered in List I, List III. 
sliows the synonyms and sub-divisions of the large 
castes, and List IV. gives them in the order ot 
numerical strength. List T. gives the oecupatli .n> 
of the great castes And List VI. is very ini- 
j)ortant as showing all those that number ova-r 
100,tiOt> and their strength whenever they exceed 
2-3, oOO in any district, and also as showing the per- 
centage of each caste in any district where it 
forms more than 10 per cent, of the total popula- 


In better hands this part of the subject could not I 

I 1 t»i_ ! 


A COMPrNDIVU OF THE C'.tSTES AND Tr.IBES foiled in 
India. By K. J. Kiris, B.C.S. Bomb.iy : Education 
Society'a Press. 

This work covers the whole of India, for it 
includes the impjortant item of the Native States, 
and the information contained in it is of the 
latest, being based on the Census of 1881. 

In his introduction to this very useful and clear 
compilation, the author rightly says that “ the 
subject as a whole has indeed been a mighty 
maze without a pilan,” and in the six sets of 
tables, which compirise his Cumpeudiiun, he ■ 


tion. 

It will be seen that these lists are valuable, not 
only to the ethnological investigator, but also t' ■ 
the politician, if such a term can be applied t. ■ 
those who, in Indi.i. have the government of tin- 
country in their hands. 

Three indices are supplied, (h to Lists I.,II and 
III. ; (ii)to Lists IV. and V. ; and (iii) to List VI. 
and the Lists themselves are so printed as to bring 
out the facts they refer to as clearly as piossilile. 
On the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Kitts is to be heartily congratulated in having 
produced a work which will be of material benefit 
to all persons interested in the Ethnograpihy ed' 
India, and which has materially advanced that 
study. 
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:'HF, Anduiax Islandfe?, by E. H. JIax, Aiai-tant 
SuperinteiKlcnt, Ardaraan and NicoTmr Islands, 
F.E.G.S,, M.E.A.ii , etc. Lon-Ijn, Trtibner & 

Co. 

The Anilaiuan Islanders are te he conaratcilatcd 
11 liaviii”' so indefatiyaljle and capable an officer 
Hr. Han placed over them. In this n'ork he 
i.is indeed insured them a place in the list of 
riitionalilies, a kind office they are Iiidly in want 
of, for these pioen' nuked savag’Cs are, as is the 
t.'te of all such, fast disappearing from oif thefne-e 

■ 1 the earth before the march of Enropean civili- 

.. llioll. 

There is a special interest altacliing to the 
\iidamaucso. i hey are a race of coal hiiiciv 
; leiiiie.s. viith woolly htiiv, consisting of nine tribes 
■h leH- allied ethnologieuiHy and sx’eaking uino 
hiiitrnaees, difi'ering altoe.,.ther from each other 

■ •s snch, but of an obvionsly common origin 
1 l.ilologically sieahing. Etlmologically they have, 
p.ke all tree ' raeCA-'-pmcuIiarilies of physical struc- 
ture X'roper to theinsehes, and iihilologieully their 
h'.nguaoe is a sp ecial one. showing relatioiishh) to 

00 other. I'liey tluis staml ai art in the world, as 
Were, and form to the anthroliologist a subject 

•f I xiraoi'dinarj' interest. 

-Hr. .Man's work is an oxhau stive study of these 
rrihes conducted with scientific accuracy of in- 
piiry and systematic care. It ranges over the 
vhole subject of ethnological research, and cou- 
Mst^ of a series of notes on nearly every conceiv- 
, lie point that can he studied with a view to a 

1 i-oii.r undei'standimr of a savane race. It is 
d.ividcd into tlii'ec parts, which may he roughly 
-aid to deal with rue development of the Andama- 
iie-e jliy-siciilly. mentally and Socially. The work 
for easy cro>.s r-.ference is divided e-ff into 
X :u^lg'ra.ph^, but tlie index refers to the jeiges. and 
It is aecomi allied by many j.lates, mostly per- 
luaiijiit rcproduetlons of Hr. Han s own photo- 
■_ru;li 3 . It is further enriehod by a di-j-wf nf 
j 7 -■co'clii.s hdo t/ie LinujV'JC of the South 
. 1 , .Ilian fi I-s.b/iid-’, taken as a iiiodel of the whole 
■,i. u’p. by Hr. A. J. Ellis, P.B.S.,late President of 
‘ho Phil loLii al Society, in which its pitculiarities 

i - W'-ll exhibited Tlvise are that the (rpiiositc 
■j, ke i i,f -n tiy.'d cr 1 ja'clixed ij r.iir ..' 'tiei'l 
. are // .'/i in lu.i u-t. — a j Leiioiiienon 
o ar-uitiy coiuiii‘'d to this grouji, — and the ex- 
, ’ ' ' -si I'll of X r- CO ■ . .'.iiai adjectnoi l.y X'riflxes. — 
M-'o, -^ 1 .. 11 IV I'.eo; els ■ so fully dcvcloxiid. 
1 -.,. ill- I 'nyrage is arglutin.itive. fedlowiiig 
■h- pihie'x'l"- toii'inoii to that cLivS. 

h’ ■*boV'.‘ 1 ^ out a.i mipirlcet --ki.Leh of this 
. ..I’k'.ibli • wolk. vdii-.i is li-'t viiily a iii"del C'f 
. .. e o!ook..il r.-veiirih Pvt al-o ■■£ n:m;vi,il 


VEuACHiiESTOitATHiE. Herau«ci:-creben nr,d niit eiucL 
Glo-isar versehen von A. Hii.lebka.'.3t. Berlin 
lSi5. 

In the German Universities where Sanskrit is 
mainly studied for general philological xtnriioses, 
more attention is x-’^ti‘-f to the Vedic language than 
to that of the later classical and pn.ist-classical 
literature : and several exclusively A'edic chre,sto. 
mathies have of la.te axipeared, to lie used a- 
text-books at the proicssional lectures Delbrnck 
led the way in 1S7I: the texts selected by him 
(from the Riijci'la only! a.rc acconii auic.l by fiot- 
notes and a gio.ssary. Profe.ssor VTindiscli 1 irougii' 
out, in Idvd, twelve Pi'yrfdc hymns with t-ayana'' 
commentary and a glossary to it. with a view t > 
familiarizing the student with the Hindu system 
of inteipreting the Tl'dc. Anyone who ha' 
graxii'li'd with the jicenliar difficiilti.es which tin- 
method and diction of the comnicnt it' n-s piresent 
to the learner, will he able t. > axTrcciate tlm service.- 
r..ndereel liy thu Profe.sS'.-r as a giii'Ic on that 
ru'A'ged I’ath. The most recent manual is thi 
Veihichiset'jmatlue by Professor A. Iliilebrandt. 
of Breslau, which gives iv.'t only 3i» Inmins. or 
portions of hymns, of the Tig/ruio. but aUo 
twelve taken frim the Afh f /•roiahio, passages from 
the Satiji/athit and AltnrCijn-Br'ihiairiiiii>. an .1 a 
chapter from the Chita-lo'jtjii-Upi'tniiih.'il. with the 
necessary complement of a full glmiary. Tho 
editor, who has fir many years nlmo.st exclu.siveiy 
been engaged on Yodio research, and is niiw 
hringing out, in the Tlilh'iithicn /a c/’Vc. an edition 
of the S '''H>chdjj'iait-Srauf'i~ii*i'n^ has already ma'h- 
his mark hy several valuable monograx'hs on 
Yodic mythology and ritual ..on the godde-- 
Aditi, I'Skd. ; on A'aruna and Alitr.a, l'T7 ; on the 
new and full m'loii sacrif.c js of tlvi ancient 
Hindus, ISS'.h Wo hox'C to meet him again in .i 
fi'.dd of lU'Iiaii .scholarvlih) which he has bet-i. 
eiiltivaliug with such z.ial and signal sticce.ss. 


Srvr.N GRA5r:.tvr.< oi the I'i.ilect- aul S'-EniAi.E.. ■ - 
or tue EFTt'.Ri L.ix.trosr, r.art V the South ' 
JI.ul’iuU Pi.ile.-'t Piv (.4. A. Gr.irr.s. IN', i;,0 .s 
Calcutta : Secretariat Pre--. 

The first full- 'if t!i ‘si Grammars were ivview-d 
at h.-ngth in our hist v.ilum.' !'V AXr. E-a'a'-s. an t 
h is f-nficl'-nt now t'.i wclc the i su ■ of t* - 


Cfih. 

The 'loUlli Alaithili 

D 

i.dv'Ct C'.'Lix r 

is' s the 

S^'CC'^h 

ab'.iut.S lUt'i D.irbhaiiL; 

a. Yi.i'thAIa 


the H’l 
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Cl* UGH'* 
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THE HISTORY' AND DATE OP YIIHIRAKULA. 

BY J. F. FLEET. Bo. C.S.. M.S.A.S., C.I.E. 


O NE of the most important dates in earlj- 
Indian histoiy, is that of kingYIihira- 
k tt 1 a, the son of the well-known Turaniiina of 
the inscription on the Boar at L'raii in the Central 
Provinces. The importance of it is two-fold. 
In the first place, as it Is a generally accepted 
fact that he wa.s a persecutor of the Buddhists 
at the time when the patriarch Siniha was 
killed, his date should give ii.s a very satisfac- 
tory means of testing the accuracy of the 
Chinese accounts of that period. And in the 
second place, as, after his Indian career, he 
became king of Kasmir, it should give us also 
a very safe starting-point for the adjustment, 
backwards and forwards, of the chronology of 
the early kings of that country, as recorded in 
the Bdjatanm'jird. 

Until a recent discovery was made, his name, 
so far as epigrapliical records go, was preserved 
for us only in the Gwalior inscription, dis- 
covered by General Cunningham,’ which, 
after the mention of Toramana in line 2f., 
proceeds — 

Tasy=&dita.kula-kirtteh 

patr6=tala-vikraniah patih prithvyali | 
Mihirakul-eti-kliy.itu= 

bhaiigo yah Pasnpatim II 

'■ Of him, the fame of whose family has 
risen high, the son (0) he, of unerpialled 
prowess, the lord of the earth, who is renowned 
under the name of Ylihirakula, (an'l) who, 
(hinisfl/) unbroken, [broke tlio power of] 
Pasupati."’ Dr. Rajendnilal Ylitra. wlio 
originally edited this iii.scription, had read the 
verse somewhat differently, and translated — 

■■ Unto him, of the renowned race, was born a 
son of unrivalled prowe.ss, named Pasnpati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distingnished 
of the solar race."^ This, which has remained 
the standard reading and translation up to 
the present time, led to the inscription being 
always quoted as one of Pasnpati, the son of 

1 Corpus Inscriptions in Initicarutn, Yol. III. No. .Tl, 
Plate X-’ciiiB. 

* I am miahlo to .supply the damaceU nl-shants after 
pnnipafim: but it is plain that they contain an anti- 
thesis to ('I'lhhaiiipi h . ‘ without lireakin? : unbroken.’ 

3 Jonr. Brivi^ -4.s. Bor Vol XXX p. 207£f. 

• Jour. Beii'h -Is. Soc. Vol. XXXIV. p. llSff. : ami 
Archfpol Sure. InO. Vol. IV. p. Oh. 

= VIZ. from the FO-}d-ts'ui-yiii-ijiien-chin (No. 1340 in 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s 'Catalogue oj the Buddhist TripiUi- 


ToramAna. And, — though when, in January 
1884, I first saw the original stone, I recognis- 
ed at once that it contained the name of 
Ylihi r a k u 1 a, and not simply a reference tt' 
the solar race, — I took it to be a secondary 
title of Pa.supati, a king whose existence is 
proved by his copper coins, which are found 
in the country round GayA and Benares, and even 
up to ‘ Narwar’ and Gwalior, ‘ and which bear 
his name in characters of just the same type as 
those of the Gwalior inscription. Relying to a 
great extent upon the apparently safe deduc- 
tion from the Chinese records,^ that the patri- 
arch Siniha was killed A.D. 472, in the time 
of Yliliirakula, — my theory was, that Mihira- 
kula overthrew the Early Gupta kings ; that 
TbramAua came in his train, and subsequently, 
on the overthrow of Mihirakula, established 
his own power ; and that his son was Pasnpati, 
who was also named Mihirakula in memory of 
his father's former sovereign. And it was 
only in the course of writing the present paper 
tliat I came to see that the Chinese record, 
cannot be interpreted as giving the date of 
A.D. 472 for the death of Siriiha, or is incon-ect, 
if it gives that date, and if his death really 
did occur in the time of iMihirakula ; and that 
ToraniAna, so far from being a more follower, 
was the father and predecessor of the great 
Mihirakula himself. This will explain the 
double-struck coins, published by Dr. Hoernle 
in the .Tmir. Bouj. As. ,8')c. YYil. LIV. Part I. 
Proceedings, p, 4 li. The ToramAna of these 
coins must be the father of Mihirakula. not, 
as was thought at the di.scussion of them, the 
later Torani.Ana of Kasmir ; and I feel sure 
that a re-examiuation of these coins will shew 
that in every case the name and emblems of 
Yliliii-aknla lie over those of ToramAna. 

Setting aside this unrecognised epigrapliical 
record, and another of quite recent discovery 
that I .shall notice below, i h i r a k ti 1 a's 

kii ; Claromlcn Pri.".' Oxfurrl) tran-l.ite J by Clii-olii.'"i-yo, 
tom.'ther with Than-yiu.', A I>. 172. of the Northern AVei 
(lymi^ty'. A I). 3St;-ot4 It is a hi-'tory of the .'.uec-^-ion 
of twenty -three patriarehs, from Alaha-Ka-'yapa to the 
B'iik<hn .Simha. with who^e name it end-. — I do not 
know how the year A.D. 472 i- fixed. an<l whether thw 
hook mention.- the death of Sitiiha. But the po-'iVdo 
period of it.- tran-lation seems to run down to A.D. 531. 
w'hich fs exactly what is wanted if Simlia was slain by 
Alihirakula. 
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name was known to us only in its ti-ansliterated 
form of Mo-Jii-lo-Jiiu-lo, and in its translation, 
Ta-tso,” in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang ; and, apparently, as Mi-Ju-hieu, 
a mutilation of the full transliterated form, in 
the notes of Hwui Wuh Tai-S.se on AVong Pu’s 
dlemorials of Sukija-BiiJdlLa Tatltdijata. 

The connection of M i h i r a k u 1 a with the 
death of Sithha, Simhalaputra, or Aryasiihha, — 
who was according to some accounts the twenty- 
third Patriarch, and according to others the 
twenty-fourth, in succession after (and exclu- 
sive of) Sakya-Buddha, — rests upon Hwui 
Wuh Tai-Sse's notes or commentary on the 
179th paragraph of the Memorials of Sdl,oia- 
Ewldlia Tathdjala, the text of which was 
written by Wong Pu about the middle of the 
seventh century A.D. Mr. Beal tells me that 
liimha’s name in Chinese is Sz-tsz ; and that 
this is not a phonetic representation of 
•some such name as “Sitsi,” as be originally 
understoodit, but a literal translation of the 
Sanskrit ‘a lion.’ Substituting Sz-tsz 

and Sithha for the original Sse-t.sen and Sitsi 
of Mr. Beal's translation, we read' — “ 179. The 
end almost was the appearance of the flowing 
blood (milk.)® — Notes. In the order of trans- 
mitting the law in India, the twenty-fourth 
patriarch was the venerable Sz-tsz (Sithha). 
He was dwelling in Ki-pan-kwo (Kipan, 
according to Remusat is Kandahar" [Gati- 
dhara, or Gandhara]. “ Knowing the calamitie.s 
which impended, and from which he could not 
escape, he delivered the garment and the adfhd 
to his disciple Po-sz-to Aynshmat (Ba.sliiasita), 
and said, • I know there are calamities impend- 
ing. You must, therefore, go to anotlier coun- 


! try to practise renovation (or, to undergo trans- 

■ mutation; i.e. to die.)’ After this, the heretics 
increasing in power by flattering the king 

' Mi-lo-kieu (? for Mo-hi-io-ki u-lo. i.e. Mihira- 
kula), the kings lost the true faith, overturned 
the law, de.stroyed the temples, and murdered 
Sz-tsz (Suhha). The waves of the ‘ Peh-ii' 
(the Svdti, or Subha vastu) rose several feet, 
owing to the massacres of pieojde. This was 
the end of the tran.smiscion of the law in that 
I country.” 

I Hiuen T.siang’s account of Mihirakula is 
I given in connection with his notice of the 
' ancient town of Sakai a” (SIie-/ii'--Io), fourteen 
I or fifteen li to th.e south-west of the capital of 
: the kingdom of 1’ a k k a (_T.seh-ki(i), which 
j bordered, to the east, on the river Vipasa {Pi- 
i po-che), the modern Biyas, and, to the west, on 
! the river Sindhu {tiin-fo), the modern Indus. 

; It is, in brief, as follow.s d'" — 

! Some centuries” Ixdore the period V>. 

' 629-45) when Hiuen T.siang was on his Indian 
travels, there was a king named M i h i r a k n 1 a 
I {Mo-hi-lo-l:(u-lo)f^ who e,stablishod his tintho- 
I rity in the town of Sakai a, and ruled over 
India. Ho desired, in his leisure moments, to 
study the law of Buddha. But, becoming 
enraged with the Buddhist priests, because 
they appointed, instead of one of themselves, a 
mere household servant to enlighten him, he 
! i.ssued an edict to destroy all the prio.sts thiough- 
I out the five Indies: to overthrow the law of 
! Buddha ; and to leave nothing connected with 
; it remainintr. At thi.s time there was a kin" of 

■ M a jr a d h a {Mo-lcie-t'u) nanied B a 1 a d i t v a 

j explained by Yeou-jild’’), wluj 

■ profoundly honoured the law of Buddha. Hear- 


^ Thi^, however, a iiii.-5-traD.>sUtioii t^ee Beal in 
Bvddhi^t Records of the We.^t^ni World. Voh 1. p. 107, 
note 0); since the Chine=?e editor explain^ it by jrreat 
tnbe or family," which ropre.->ents a San-kfit nuih'flinlo ; 

herea'J the tir^t com]Joneiit of the name, tnihira, means 
• tlie -uu.’ — Hiuen T^iunf? must in ^omc way or other 
bjve confu'ied tnihr {mthini) with hur, ‘emjjeror, 
prince, lord, g'overnor. chief, leader ; head of a family,’ 
Jour. R. .4*. .Sot’,, F. a.. Vol. XX. p. 2edf. 

If the expression u>ed refer.s to the whiteness 
- f the river Sviti or Subhava.'tu tthe whit? riverb then 
the text would be ’'the appearance of the river.” — re- 
ferrinjr to its rising' a foot, owing to the massacres. 
V'.d. the eommentarj', and Jul. II. — ’Subha- 

wi'tu IS not. a*5 far as I can find, a dictionary or Puranic 
word. Hut it i-s accepted the name that b intended 
Vy Hiuen ISiang’s, tran'^literatiou Sif-p'o-fit-bndu ; and 
It IS identified with the Vidic Sv-ti and the modem 
Swut river (e.g. Bu<hlh. Rec Wtst, Wnild. Vol. I. 
pi>. 12m. and note 4. 122 and note 12. and 12C. note' 24.) — 
J'F. F.] 


® Identified by Oen. Cunningham (.l/tc. OVf.</r Ind. 
Yol. I. p. I with the modern Saneahiw nli'iibha lu 

the Pafpiftb. in the ‘ Jhamr’ and on the hoidei’*^ 
of ■ Oujrrnwala.’ It I'v the ’ HangU HiU. (4. T S.. of 
the Indian .-VtLi'i. 8he(.t No. oh , Lat :>1 42 N.. Lourt. 71. 
2fi E.. about feu’ty -four mile- we^t iiy north ot L.'vhor — 
The word / mean- ' a n-ing ground, a heieht ’ 

Beal's Ruddh. Her. HV.-' W<'rld Yo[ I. p HiDff , 
and Stani-la- Julien's Hioueti Tli.'un j. Yol. II. p. Ihoff. 

“ So ai-o Jiili.-ii— ‘ PluMcur^ ceutaiuvs d'annees 
avaut j i.pO'iUe actueile — There rnu-t. howc-ver, bo 
some mi-tuke here, ojthrti- iy Hiuen T-iang, or by his 
tran^Litors. I woiihl sugee-t that lu^ original text p^r- 
hapM has *' more than a century ” 

The trau-litorated form of hU name occur-^ only 
hvre ; thrc.un-hont the re-t of the narrative the trau-la- 
tion, ia-tso, IS u-eil. 


ht. ‘ the youu;r son,’ 
tran-Uterated form i f hi- 
thronsrhont the rest of the 
Xeoii-jih, is used. 


or ‘ the rising sun.’ — The 
name occur- only here : 
narrative, the translation. 
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iny of the cruel per.secutioa and atrocities I 
of !Mihiraknla, he strictly guarded the frontiers ' 
of hi.s kingdom, and refused to pay tribute. [ 
M i h i r a k It 1 a raised an army to 2 >unish his 
rebellion. And then B a 1 a d i t y a, knowing 
hi.s renown, and thinking that he himself i 
could not withstand him, wandered with lai'ge i 
ri umbers of his followers through the mountains 
and desert.s, and hid himself in some islands.** 
?.[ i h i r a k u 1 a committed his army to his 
vt}nnger brother, and himself embarked** to go 
to attack B.iladitya. But he and his troops 
wei-e caught and surrounded iu the narrow 
pa.s.ses ; and Mihirakula was captured alive, 
taken into the presence of Baladitya, and 
condemned to death for his crimes. Bala- 
d i t y a’s mother, who was of wide celebrity on 
account of her vigorous intellect and her skill 
iu casting horoscopes, expressed a wish to see 
Mihirakula once before bis death, as she had 
heard that he was of remarkable beauty and 
vast wisdom. Mihirakula was brought 
into her jjresence, and, after some persuasion, 
was induced to uncover his face, which, 
during his interview with Baladitya, he had 
steadfa.stly kept hidden under his robe. On 
bt'bolding his face, the king's mother said — 

■■ My son is well-favoured ; he will die after his i 

\oars are accomplished I gather from 

his air that he will be the king of <a small 
conntrv ; let him rule over some small kingdom , 
ill the north.” Eventually Baladitya, — 
moved by his mother's words, and her repre- 
sentation that it was right to forgive crime 
and to love to give life, and that, if lie .slew ] 



'-iLdit of his pale face before him, — pardoned 
iMihirakula, gave him in marriage to a young 
maiden, and treated him with extreme conrte.'-y. 
Then IMihiraknla assembled the troops he 
laid left, increased his escort, aud departed 
from the i.slaiuls. Meanwhile, i h i r a k nl a g 
younger brother, who had been left in command 
of the army when Mihirakula set out to attack 
BAli'iditva, had gone back and established him- 

Jnlien has simply “ sur Jos ilos” I.Vol II. p. 
and, three linos further on, " s’embariinu pour nller at- 
taipier " Beal givo.s respoetively “ iu the islanJ.s of the 
sen'’ (Vol. I. p. 1 ( 19 ), and " embarked on the -ea,” but 
without any remarks as to this important addition con- 
corninv the sea . — It is diiEeult to see how Jlihiraknla 
and Bi ladity.i can have had anything to do with the sea. 
And the text seems plainly to refer only to up-conntry 
isl.inds of the Uanges, i.e. to a part of the country 
intersected by several branches of the Ganges, or tri- 


self in the kingdom. Mihirakula, having 
thus lost his royal estate, concealed himself 
in the isles and deserts, and finally went 
northwards to Kasmlr (Kia-shi-?iti-Iu), aud 
sought an asylum there. The king of Kasmir 
received him with honour, and, in pity, gave 
him a small ten-itory and a town to govern. 
But, after some years, Mihirakula stirred 
up the people to rebellion, and placed himself 
on the throne. After this, Mihirakula 
made an expedition to the west, against the 
kingdom of Gandhara (_Kien-t' o-lo) . He 
took the king in ambush and killed him ; 
exterminated the royal family and the chief 
minister ; overthrew the stlqms and destroyed 
the sailhjhdrdinas ; and slew large numbers of 
the people by the side of the river Sindlm 
(Sin-Ill). Then he took the wealth of the coun- 
try that he had destroyed, assembled his troops, 
and returned. Bat before the year was out he 
died ; and, at the time of his death, there was 
thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook, and a mighty tempest raged. And 
the holy saints said, in pity, — “For having 
killed countless victims and overthrown the 
law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the 
lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages 
of revolution.” 

The BdJataraiihjim (i. ; Calcutta edition, lines 
201 to 320 ; French edition, verses 280 to 32u) 
takes up his history from the time when he 
became king of K .a s m i r, and gives an 
emphatic account of his cruelty and evil deeds. 
Except, however, for the hint unconsciously 
given in the mention of the invasion b\- the 
Mlechchhas, it treats him as a native hereditary 
king of the country. Thus, after Hiran- 
yaksha*" (line 280), there came his son 
H i r a n y a k u 1 a, who reigned for sixty years 
(1. 200) ; aud after him, his son M u k u 1 a,*' 
who reigned for the same period. Andthon.whcu 
the country was overran by a M 1 e c h c h b a 
tribe,*’ there came his son Mihirakula, wlio 
was of cruel deeds and resembled K:ila or 
Death (in destrnctivenc.ss) (1. 291) ; iu whom 

butanes of it : especially a=5, just boforo, Bal-blitva 
hatl announcoil hi.', iutfution of eoucealiupr liim-elf 
‘'aaionsr the bushes of the mora.sses ’ r“au milieu 
des marais”). 

” Or enira^ed himself see the precedini? note 
In the 'rftrh'ii.iisahujraka, he is called simply 

Hiranya {Uinvy^'ikhij' mah ‘r ‘‘jah). 

lathe Ryaturuf'ngiiiisaihgraha, he is called Va^u- 
kula. 

“ Mlvchchha-^an^jkirn4 ma-idaU. 


i 

i 

! 
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the northern region possessed another Antaka ! aijraharas to Brahmans of the Gandhara coun- 
or Death, thus rivalling the southern region, ; try, of Mlechchha birth, Daradas, full of sin, the 
the regent of which is Antaka (1. 292) ; whose ! lowest of the twice-born, resembling himself in 
approach was always heralded by the flights i character, who shamelessly cohabited with 
of vultures, crows, Ac., that flew before him, their own sisters and daughters-in-law ; who 
eager to devour those who were being slain by . sold their wives for lucre j and whose women, 
his troops (1. 293) ; who was a very ghoul ' through being enjoyed by others than their 
of a king, surrounded day and night by ' lawful husbands, had become as shameles.s as 
thousands of slaughtered beings (1. 294); . themselves (11. 309-313).— At length when he. 
and who had no pity or respect for children a vety Bhairava’'° incarnate, had reigned for 
or women or aged men (1. 295). — One day j seventy years, he became afflicted with much 
he noticed that the breasts of his queen, ■ disease, and immolated himself in the flames ; 
who wore a muslin bodice from Simhala ■ and a voice from the sky was heard to pro- 
or Cevlon, were marked with golden foot- i claim that, though he had slain three crores of 
prints. Burning with wrath, he questioned 1 people, yet he had attained final emancipation, 
the chamberlain, and was told that, in the . in consequence of the disregard that he had 
Simhala country, it was customary to impre.ss shewn for his o>vn sufferings also (11. 314, 313). 
the material with the stamp of the king's foot, i —There are some people who consider that 
This explanation failed to appease him ; and he made amends for his cruelty, by his gifts of 
he set out on a campaign as far as tho ayrahiiras, and similar deeds. And, even when 
southern ocean, and slew the king of Simhala ; the country was oven-iin by the DArada priests, 
(11. 297-300).— Instead of him, heset up another Mleclichhas by birth, of impure rites, and all 
king, of cruel disposition ; and he brought , (the national) religion was destroyed, yet he 
away a woven cloth called yammha'hU-a, ^ insured the maintenance of pious ohsorvances. 
stamped with an image of the sun (11.296-301). | And he firmly established the countries of the 
— On his way back, he overthrew the Chola, ■ Aryas, and then performed a terrible penance, 
KarnAta, Nata, and other kings, whose ruined ; ordaining, as expiation for his sins, the burn- 
cities announced their defeat to tho.se who ’ ing of himself; in accordance with which 
flocked into them on his departure (11. 302,303). he bestowed a thousand ajraJuira-s at VijayS.s- 
— As he came to the “gate” of Kasmir, he vara on Brahmans born in the Gandhara coun- 
heard the terrified cries of an elephant that had try, and then gave his body to the flames, 
fallen into a chasm ; and the sounds gave him . on a pyre whicli was a flat plank studded 
such exquisite pleasure, that he caused a . with razors, swords, and bows, and thus 
hundred other elephants to be wantonly de. : atoned for all his cruelty (11. 316-321).— Others, 
stroved in the same way (11. 304, 305).—“ As however, .s.ay that he acted as he did in order 
the touch of the sinful defiles the body, so does , to destroy the Kha.sas, who had become power- 
a description of them defile the speech ; accord- ^ ful when tho city was burned by the NAga“ 
iugly, all his other evil deeds are not detailed, ! (1- 322). — As a final instance of his cruelty, one 
lest they should pollute (the narrator)” (1.306). j day, when he was descending into the river 
— “ But who can fully comprehend the he- j Chandrakulya, his way was blocked by a large 
haviour of men whose minds are uncultivated, i rock that could not be uprooted and removed, 
and who do unexpected deeds ? ; for even ho ' Having perfoi’med penance, ha was told hy 
made an assumption of religion, for the sake the gods in a dream that a powerful Takshas 
of acquiring merit" (1. 307). Tims, evil-minded dwelt in the rock, performing the austerities 
as he was, lie installed the god Mihirfisvara'® ; of a Brahman, and that the obstacle conld 
at Snnagari, and in Hola he built a great ^ be removed only by the touch of a chaste 
citv named Mihirapura (1. .308) ; and he gave woman. Jsext day he declared his dream, and 

Evidently a form of Isvara or ^iva, combined with | wife of a Brahman named Vi.'akha. and the daughter of 
the Sun. I the N.-p Su^rava? how, failing in hii attempts to 

One of the mo.^t terrible and crnel forms of the god : seduce her, he sought, also in vain, to compel her by 
gira. . to yield to his desires and how the NAga Su- 

The reference is to Rijatarayhgini^ i. 247-263, re- ' sravaa took vengeance for the insult, by burning down 
lating how Nara I., who built a city on the banks of | the city and destroying the king in the conflagration, 
the Vitasta, became enamoured of Chandralckha, the [ 
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had it put to the test ; but no woman was 
found who could prevail against the rock, until 
a potter’s wife, named Chandravati, touched 
it and displaced it. Whereupon, filled with 
anger, he caused three crores of women to be 
slain, with their husbands and brothers and 
sons (11. 323-328). — In short, he behaved al- 
together in such a way, that it was only the 
power of the gods, who caused him to do 
such things, that prevented his subjects from 
rising of one accord and slaying him (1. 329). — 
When at length he was destroyed, a certain 
son of his, named Vaka{l. 334), of good 
behaviour, was anointed king by the people. 
He, though born from one who had griev- 
ously affiicted them, gave them happiness ; 
and then religion returned, as if from the 
other world, and security came back, as if 
from exile in the depths of the forests 
(11. 330-333). 

In addition to the introduction of G a n- 
d h a r a Brahmans into Kasmir, which is amply 
supported by Hiuen Tsiang’s account of the 
invasion of the Giindhara country by Mihira- 
kula, we have, in the above narrative of the 
Rujatarathgini, the reminiscence of two dis- 
tinctly historical occuiTcnces. — The first is 
contained in the statement that M i h i r a- 
kula’a accession to the throne of Kasmir 
was at a time when the country was overrun 
by a il 1 e c h c h h a or foreign tribe. Mihira- 
kula’s name itself is sufficient to shew that he 
was a foreigner, not a Hindu. I lay no stress 
upon the fact that the first component of it, 
mihira, ‘the sun,’ is a word imported into the 
Sanskrit from a Persian source. But the 
second component, J:ula, if taken as a Sans- 
krit word in its meaning of ‘a family,’ makes 
up altogether a name, which, — though it might 
be accepted as a perfectly good Sanskrit ap- 
pellation for a tribe, family, or dynasty, as 
meaning “ the family of the Sun, or of the 
ilihiras,” — is an impossible proper name of an 
individual. This is a point which, I think, 
must be clear to any one. But, if any doubt 
should be felt, Mihirakula’s coins, which come 

“ And equally so the names of Hiranyakula and Muku- 
la or V asukula. 

Bloohmann’s tran.slatiou, Vol. I. pp. 95, tll7. 

Only the second sjdlable, hi, actually falls within 
the edg-es of the specimens examinoil hy me. But other 
coins of the Kasmir series give the complete word .s.t'hi, 
and leave no doubt that tliis was the title on the Jlihira- 
gula dies. — The =ame explanation, and not that it is a 


in large numbers, in copper, from the neighbour- 
hood of Rawalpindi and from Kasmir, suffice to 
remove it. I have had the advantage of exa- 
mining those in General Cunningham’s collec- 
tion, and I found them to give two varieties of 
his name, Mihiraknla, and Mihii-agnla ; out of 
twenty-two of the best specimens, ten gave the 
termination as gula. What the termination 
kill or gul may mean, I must leave Persian 
scholars to decide. But there can he no doubt 
that his name, as preserved by Hiuen Tsiang, 
and in the Bdjatararamgini and the inscrip- 
tions, is simply the Sanskritised form of a 
foreign word mihrJcul, which, in the sense of a 
certain kind of cotton cloth, actually does 
occur in the Aia-i-Akbari,^^ Further, on his 
coins, his name as Mihiraknla is coupled with 
the Hindu title Sri ; whereas the other form, 
Mihiragula, is coupled with the purely foreign 
name or title of ShuhiJ‘* And this not only 
stamps him decisively as a foreigner, but al.so 
enables us to determine precisely the tribe to 
which he belonged. In the first place, this 
title directly connects him with Vasndeva, 
who also used it in earlier times ; e.g, in his 
inscription*® of the year 87. And Viisndeva, 
again, is directly connected with Kani.shka 
and Hnvishka by, amongst other things, his 
use, in his inscription*® of the year 44 (?), ot 
the title of DSvapntra or Daivaputra, which 
is also used by Huvishka in his inscrip- 
tions*' of the years 39 and 47. Miliirakiila, 
and his father Toramana, therefore, belonged 
to this same race, which, — whether best 
and most properly known as Indo-Scythians. 
Sakas, Hunas, Tiirushkas, Shilhis, or Daiva- 
putras, — had cstablisbed themselves in the 
Panjab at an early date, and continued in 
power down to at least the time of Samndra- 
gnpta, as is evidenced by the record, in the 
Allaluibad pillar inscription, that in the nortii 
he overthrew, amongst others, the Daivaputras. 
Shahis, and Shahrinushrihis. And this explains 
why we find Sfikala, in the Paujab, given by Hiuen / 

Tsiang as Mihirakula’s capital. The statement, 
therefore, of the iia/afaraJiV/i'nbthatMihirakuIa’s 

coin of Hirariya, has to be applied to Xo. 8 of the coins 
published by Dr. Hocrnle in the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. 

Vol. LIV. Part I. p. Iff. 

“ Archceol. Surv. Ind. Vol. III. p. 35, and PI. xv 
No. 13. 

id. p. 32, and PI. xv. No. 8. 

id.pp. 32, 33. and PI. xiv. Nos. 9 an'l 12. 
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accession to tlie tlirone of Kasmir took place ! 
at a time when the country was overrun by a j 
il 1 e c h c h h a tribe, is historically correct ; ' 
though it embodies only half the truth, in I 
omitting to add that Mihiraknla himself was | 
one of these Mlechchhas. And the invasion 
took place, of course, from the south, from 
India itself, when, on his dismissal by Bala- 
clitya, ilihirakula sought to re-occupy his 
own throne, but found himself ousted by his 
unnamed younger brother. 

The other historical reminiscence of iheUdja- 
raraiihjiru is contained in the account of Mihi- 
rakula's invasion of S i m h a 1 a or Ceylon. As 
applied to Ceylon the story is not only impro- 
liable to a degree, but impossible. In the 
Mil] inal however, exactly the 
same story is told in connection with Mihiraknla 
and king ‘ Hal’ of S i n d h, who allowed none of 
the fine fabrics made in his country to be export- 
c'l. unless they boro the mark of the imprint of 
his foot. IVhen Mihirakula found his queen 
wearing some of this stuff, he sent for the 
merchant from whom she had purchased 
it. and. on ascertaining the particulars from 
him, took an oath to invade Sindh and 
to cut off the foot of king ‘ Hal.’ In vain 
hi^ minister represented that Sindh was 
the country of the Brahmans, and that it 
would bo impossible to triumph over it, 
iMihirakula would listen to no expostulations, 
and set out with his army, King ‘ Hal,' find- 
ing himself unable to resist, consulted his 
Brahmans, who advised him to have an elephant 
made of clay or mud, and to place it at the 
head of hi.s forces. The elephant was fashioned 
so that fire came out from it, and consumed 
many of the soldiers in the vang-uard of Mihira- 
kula’s army. At length Mihirakula was 
obliged to consent to terms of peace. But he | 
fulfilled his oath, by fashioning a waxen image | 
of king ‘ Hal,’ and cutting oS one of its feet. 
He then set out, at first embarking on the 
river Indus, and then, as the waters rose, 
marchintr along its Itanks. to return leisurely to 
his own coantrv, building temples, towns, and 
.as lie WL-nt. But, hearing that Kasmir 
bii'i oetii arr.ickcd liy his enemies, lie hastened 


his return, and drove them out. After him, 
concludes this narrative, his authority passed 
to his children, whom all the people of India 
obeyed. — All this account is reasonable enough. 
And the reference of these incidents by the 
Edjatarauigim to an invasion and conquest of 
Ceylon, is probably due to a real historical 
invasion and attempted conquest of Sindh, 
confusedly mixed np, as Mr. Beal has suggested 
to me, with the name of the patriarch Simha 
or Simhalaputra, who was slain in the religious 
persecutions of the same period. 

A final point, worthy of note, in the narra- 
tive of the Edjataramrjhu, is the statement 
that, even when (the national) religion was 
destroyed, Mihirakula insured the main- 
tenance of pious observances, i. e. evidently 
of those habitual to the country. This is con- 
firmed and illustrated by other characteristics 
of his coins, which shew clearly his religious 
or sectarian tendencies, both foreign and 
Hindu. Nine of the coins examined by me, 
with the Sanskrit legend Sin-Miliirakida on the 
obverse, have, as the principal symbol on the 
reverse, a bull, the emblem of Siva and the 
Saiva worship ; coupled in seven cases with 
the legend Jayatii vrislia\h*'], “victorious be 
the bull.” Another leading symbol of his 
coins is an eight-rayed sun or planet, usually 
with a periphery or circle round it; this ap- 
pears on the obverse of three of the same set 
of coins, and in two instances on the reverse, 
below the fore-feet of the bull. And a third 
leading symbol is the crescent moon, which 
occurs in eight instances on the same set on the 
reverse, over the back of the bull. Also, two 
coins of the same set, and one of the set that 
has the Sanskritised foreign legend Shdhi- 
Mihuagula, have on the obverse a standard, 
the top of which is either the eight-rayed 
sun, or a crescent moon, or perhaps a trisiila, 
another emblem of the Saiva faith. Probably 
throughout his career Mihirakula adhered 
in person to his own national and hereditary 
solar worship; and indications of this are 
given in the Edjatarmajini, in the god esta- 
blished by him at Vijayeivara, and the city 
built by him in Holii, both having names be- 


Iv.-'iKKi; 1 ' Fro'i i<ie)iT.-i Ar-'^hc.^ et p. 42 ff. 

r f-r-Hcc*. 'ivhich I lind overlookt-l, to the 
Dr Ihiliior. — In thi- uirivitivo, Mihirakula 
- -i . t :i -nt.iriiL'd ^'’v uauif. but it oul> tpoken of as '■ the 




be no doubt, however 
that, a- wa, hy M, Remaud. it Mihirai 

kula who It retorred to • i- luiiiira- 
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ginning ■svilh mihira, ‘the Sun’; and in his 
bringing bact, from Ceylon according to the 
narrative, the yamushadera-cloth, stamped with 
an image of the Sun. At the same time, that 
he did encourage the national Hindu religion, 
is indicated very plainly by the Saiva emblem 
of the bull, with its legend, on some of his 
coins, as noted above. 

Before entering on the question of hlihira- 
kula’s date, it will be necessary to notice hei-e 
some additional information that Hiuen Tsiang 
gives us about his antagonist, B a 1 a d i t y a of 
Magadha ; since part of it, at any rate, has been 
used in an attempt to fix the date of Baladitya, 
and, through him, of Mihirahnla. In his ac- 
count of the kingdom of ilagadlia (2To-kie-t’o)*^ 
the Chinese pilgrim tells us that, not long after 
the nirvana of Buddha, a former king of this 
country,®^ named S a k r a d i t y a {Shi-lda-lo- 
a Buddhist, built a samylutrcinia at 
Nalanda.^* His son and successor was king 
Buddhagupta (Fo-t’o-hio-to),^^ who built 
another samijJidrdma on the south of the above 
After this, king Tathagatagupta (Ta-tka~ 
kie-to-Tiio-td) vigorously practised the former 
rules of his ancestors, and, east from this, 
built another saihjltdrunia. King B a 1 a d i t y a 
(Fo ^lo~ 0 ’t'ie-to) succeeded to tlie kingdom, and 
built a sanvjhdrdnia on the north-east side; and 
also, in the same neighljourhood, a great vihdra, 
three hundred feet high."* And his son V a j ra 
{Fa-she-lo) came to the throne in succession, 
and built a sauijhdrdnia on the west side oE the 
convent. 

A somewhat difEerent account is given in 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang/^ which makes, of 
these five kings, a direct lineal succession of 
father and son. According to this, if Sakra- 
ditja is really to be placed not long aEter the 

Beal’s Bu'l'Vi. Rtr, TTf'-'-f. Yol. II. p. iCSfF; 

Julien’s Siout’ii Thsaiu. Yol- HI- p. 41ff. 

So also Julieu — *’ Peu tie teuipa aprcs le nirvfjr.a ilu 
Bud'iha.’’ 

But. accorrlinfr to Jiilicn, kingof tlie coun- 

try, — “ premier roi do ce royauine.” 

Sakraditya’'5 sirjii'jhlrluu-', and Bniriditya’^^ rih‘'ra 
or are al-o moutioned Hwiii Liiu, as reported by 

I-t'ini; {ante. Yol. X pp. Ill, 19:?i. 

In a note on the date of Bjladitya (77'/(7d?j. Pe* . 
TTf'f. IforbL Yol I p. 16S. note Mr. Beal con- 
fused thivs Biiddhag'Upta with the Budha‘,'’upta of the 
Bran in=crii>tion, So also did 3Ir. Forcu-'-on, who. in 
treatincr of thc-e two names, wrote — “ I do not think 
the difference of spelllner here indicated of any impor- 
tance. Hiouen Thsaug's name was translated hr-t fr“in 
Sanskrit into Chinese, and trom Chinese into French, 
and miGflit easily hare been more cliansfed in the pro- 

’■ iJoy/r. R. A^. , X. S. Yul. IV. p 1 IS. note 

4.1 — The two names, however, are utterly distinct, and 


mrvdna of Buddha, Baladitya must be 
placed not more than a hundred years or so after 
that same event ; i e., at the very latest, some- 
where about B.C. 375. This, however, even 
in respect of the earliest date that has been 
proposed for Mihirakula, — that of A.D. 130, by 
Mr. rergas.son, — is at least neailj' five hundred 
years too early ; since there can be no doubt 
that Baladitya, the fourth of these kings, is 
the person who successfully resisted the attack 
of Mihirakula. 

Either, therefore, we mu,st look upon the 
regular genealogical succession, given in the 
Lift', as an amplitication, and an erroueons one, 
of Hiuen Tsiaug’.s original account, which 
asserts no connection (except that they were 
rulers of the same kingdom) between, in the 
first place, Buddhagupta and Tathiigatagupta, 
and, in the second place, Tathagatagupta and 
Bal.'iJitya. Or, as in the case of the “ some 
centuries ago ” to which Hiuen Tsiang ap- 
pears to refer Mihirakula, we must look upon 
him, or his editors, as wrong in allotting 
to Sakraditya so early a period as “not 
long after tho nirvana of Buddha.”®' In 
the former case, we may, without objection, 
accept Sakraditya and his son Bnddhagnpta 
as belonging really to a very early period, 
and remain, at the same time, free to increase 
the intervals between Buddhagupta and Tatha- 
gatagu2)ta, and the latter and Baladitya, to any 
extent that may bo necessary ; looking upon 
the whole account as simply commemorating 
the names of five more or less disconnected 
kings of the country, who had specially signalised 
themselves by the erection of certain famous 
buildings. But, whether all these five kings 
succeeded each other as father and son, or not, 
the second supposition seems the more pre- 

belong' to totally diffureut persons. In re^pcot of thf 
king meutioued by Hiuen T'-iang. we are not dependent 
on the correetue-s of the restoration in the French (or 
Emrii-h) tran’-latiou. Hiuen T-iang givo-J, fus the first 
component of this name, the wdl-kiiown Fo-f'o, which 
he Uses su habitual^ tor Buddha, the toakher. the holy 
^dkya-T ithAguta- and in respect of which ho could not 
po-^'ibly be mistaken. Y'hereas. in rc'pt.'ct of the king 

mentioned in the Krar» in^eription. the metro, a.'- well a- 
the perfoet olearnC'^^ of th** r- ydnig. "ht^ws ri" i‘onclu''ivel\ 
that th*' fir-t compoueiit of that name i- Biiilha. tht 
jdinet Mercury .Sau'knt '-eh lais will reeueni^e at 
unco tho thorough 'liiicrcncc between the t’>vo names 
B,nhlh. Rt-r. nvrh/, Yol. 11. p. 17:jf. 

Julien s ffoi'Z. /f I'a Yul. I. p. 

In the Tj'h‘. >akr. 'htya i- call’d an *’ ancient king ’* 
of tlm country, nn-l i- -unplv placed vagui ly “ after the 
' '<• of Buddha.'* without any hint as to whether he 
came -hortly, ora long while, after that event. 
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ferable of the two ; for, as General Cnnning- 
ham has pointed out,®' the total silence of 
Fa-hian regarding any of the magnificent build- 
ings at Nalanda, leads ns to infer that they 
must all have been built after A.D. 410. This, 
however, is a matter that we must look to 
Mr. Beal to clear up, in his forthcoming trans- 
lation of the Life of Hinen Tsiang ; and I have 
noticed it in passing only because of the use 
which, in his attempt to fix the date of Mihi- 
jaknla and Bahiditya, Mr. Beal has made, as 
noted below, of the name of Buddhagnpta, the 
second of these kings. 

The dates that have been proposed for 
Mihirakula and Baladitya are (1) 
by the late Mr. Fergusson,” A.D. 180 to 200 ; 
(2) by General Cnnuingham,®* during the cen- 
tury from A.D. 450 to 550 ; and (3) by Mr. Beal,*° 
A.D. 420. — Mr. Fergusson based his date on 
the opinion, which he then held but afterwards 
abandoned, that the reign of Kanishka ended 
A.D. 21 ; coupled with the statement of the 
Lijjataranvjiw, that twelve reigns intervened 
between Kanishka and Mihirakula. — General 
Cunningham’s date was based partly on Fa- 
bian's silence regarding Bfdaditya’s samghd- 
fdiiia and the other buildings at Nalanda ; and 
partly on the similarity of the architectural 
style of Biladitya’s temple with that of a 
temple near the B'jdhi-tree at Bodh-Gaya, 
which, he had already shewn,** must have 
been built about A.D. 500. — And Mr. Beal 
based his date upon his erroneous identi- 
fication*’* of the Buddhagnpta of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account with the Budhagupta of the 
Erau inscription; Avhich, coupled with his adop- 
tion of the theory that the Gupta era com- 
menced A.D. 190, gave for Buddhagnpta the 
date of A.D. 319 to 308, and for his “ grand- 
son’' Baladitya a period fifty years later ; 
(?j)on the fact that, in Fa-Hian’s time (A.D. 
399-414), Buddhism was still flourishing, and 
there wei-e five hundred samghdrdhias in the 
neighbourhood of the Swat river ; whereas in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time all the convents were 
ruined and desolate ; which shewed that Mihi- 
rakula’s persecution, during rvhich Simha was 

»■ .4.- lutol. S’lrc. luJ. Vol. I. p. 30. 

Jr.'i/' R .4s. Si"' , N. S.. Vol. IV. pp. 95, 102. 116, 
117; and Tree ? Ser^tent Wvrghip^ second edition, 
p. 205. 

S-tre. hnh Vol I. p- 3^. 

♦0 WorlO. Vol. I p. 119, note 1, 

fend p 168. not d 9 


killed, must have taken place at any rate after 
that period ; (c) on the concurrent testimony of 
the Chinese accounts, which state that a life of 
'Yasnbandhn, the twenty-first patriarch, was 
written by Knmarajlva in A.D. 409, and that 
a history of the patriarchs, including Simha,** 
was translated in China in A.D. 472 ; and 
(d) on the fact that the twenty-eighth pa- 
triarch, Bodhidharma, was certainly alive in 
A.D. 520, as he arrived in China, from South 
India, in that year ; which, allowing one 
hundred years for the four patriarchs between 
him and Simha, brought us again to A.D. 420, 
the period already arrived at on grounds (a) 
and (1). 

The real date, however, of Mihirakula 
and Baladitya, — with, of coarse, the margin 
of a few years either way, — is now fixed with 
certainty by the duplicate pillar inscription 
of Yasodharman, from Mandasor, which 
I publish at page 253ff. below. 

This inscription records that this powerful 
king Yasodharman had worship done to 
his feet by king Mihirakula, “ whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low 
down by the strength of his arm, in the act 
of compelling obeisance i.e, that he subju- 
gated Mihirakula. And, as another Mandasor 
inscription, published by me at page 222 ff. 
above, has already given ns the date of Malava- 
Samvat 589 (A.D. 532.33) expired, for Yas6- 
dharman, we now know very closely the time 
of the overthrow of Mihirakula’s power in at 
any rate Western and Central India. 

As regards the beginning of his reign, we 
hare only to notice that Mihiraknla’s 
Gwillior inscription is dated in his fifteenth 
year. Considering all that he did subsequently 
in Kasmir and Gandhara, it will be admitted 
that this date must be very near the end of his 
Indian career. His fifteenth year, therefore, 
must fall somewhere about A.D. 532-33, the 
recorded date of Yasodharman ; and in all 
probability a year or two before it. And we 
shall probably be very near the mark indeed, 
if we select A.D. 515 for the commencement 
of his career. 

" Afchmol. Svrv. Ifid. Vol. I. p. 7f. 

See p. 251 aV*ove. note 33. 

“ See paee 24.5 above, note 5. What we require to 
know ii whether this account includes the death of 
Simha ; and, if s=o, how A.D. 472 is arrived at for it" 
tran-slation. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Eo.C.S , M.E.A.S., C.I.E. 

{ContiriueiJ fromj). 223 .) 

No. 161 . — M.ixdasoe Pillar Iascriptiox of Yasodharmax. 


This is another inscription from D a s o r or 
Man cl as or,* the chief town of the Man.la- 
.s5r District of Scinclia’s Dominions in the 
Western Mahra Division of Central Inlia. 
With the inscription of Kumlragnpta and 
Bantlhnvarman, No, lod above, page Ihl-if., it 
was discoverocl in 1834, inconsequence of infor- 
mation given by Dir. Arthur Sulivan ; an.l it 
is now published for the first time. Like the 
following in.scriptiou, No. IGo, it is on one of a 
pair of magnificent monolith columns, oppa- 
I'ently of very close-grained and good -aud- 
stoiie, lying in a field iniraodiately on the 
south side of a small collection of huts, known 
by the name of Sudani or SundaLi, but not 
shewn in the maps as a separate village, 
between two and three miles to the .south-east 
ot Manda.sor. 

The column with the prc.scnt inscription lio.s 
partially buried, north and sonth, with the lop 
to the north. The base of it is rect.tngnlar, 
about 3' 4” square liy 4' b" high ; and, a.s 
there is no socket at the bottom to indicate 
tliat it wa.s Htteil into any masonry f iundtrion, 
this part must have been buried v.he.i the 
column stood upright. From this tl’.ere 
ri'cs a sixteen-^; 1 sliaft, each face k which i 
i.s about 6j broad where it .starts ti nr. :ho 
base; part of the .shaft, about 17 ' in j 

length, is still connected v.fith tin 'm^c, , 
making the length of this fragm.jnt alw.u j 
'll' b" ; and tiic pixseut in.scription, occupying I 
five of the .si.xtecii faces, is on this I'rigmcn;. 
the hettum lino being- abo'at '2' 2' above the 
top of the base. Immediately in continn.ation 
of thi.s, there lie.s the remainder ot tl:e --h ;'r, 
.diout 17' 10" hmg , at th.e upper end t rhi'. the 
taccs are each abo'at 7 ' broad, showing tc.at 
the column tapers slightly from ho. tom t-t 
fop. The ttpper end of thi.s fragment is ikt, 
with a round .•ajcket proiecting from it : wh!’di 
shew.s these tw<r fragments make up the entire 
sliaft, the total length of which was tans 
about 39' o", or 34 10" above the base. This 
column appears to have broken naturally in 

' .'500 pasro IM .above, and note 1. 


falling, and not to have been delibei-atelv 
divided, as the other coinmn was, in the 
manner described below. The next part of 
this column, the lower part of the capital, 
lies about forty yards away to the north, 
close up to the hedge of the hamlet, and is 
a fluted hell, about 2' 6" high and 3' 2" in 
diameter, aImo.st identical in design with the 
' corresponding part of a small pillar from 
I an old Gupta temple at S.lnchi, drawn by 
j General Cunningham in the Jrr/cr.d. S'"/'-, 
In J. Vol. X. Plate xxii. No. 1. In the bottom 
of it there is a socket-hole, about 11" :-i 
j diameter, answering in size to the socket m 
the top of the shaft ; and on the top there is 
a projecting socket. About twenty-five yar Is 
south of this, and fifteen yards north of the 
column, I found a flat stone buried in the 
ground, just level with the surface; and, '<;i 
excavating it, it proved to be the next portion, 

! the .square npper part of the capital. It mea- 
I snres about 2' S' high by 3' 10" square, witlt 
I tlic vertical corner edgc.s trimmed otf. I eoul 1 
j a.-)t get at the b.ottom of it ; but there must 
j be there i .socket-holo, answering to t'.i ■ 
i projecting socket on the top of the bcIl-shape- 1 
part that e.amo below it. I only exposed i-i-' 
side of it ; bu'- thi.s was .sufiicient to she i 
that it is a lion-eapital, e.xactly like the capit u 
of tlie other column, noticed more fnUv 
below. On the top surface of it, there is n 
th-O centre a circular socket-hole about lly ' i'l 


diameter 

and 4" deep, witli 

oif^ht ither 

IV 0- 

tangnlar 

socket-holes round 

it, one in 

T IM 

centre of 

each side, and one opposite , 

.ve’i 

corner. The tot.il length of 

this column. 


to the toj 

1 of the liou-cajtital, 

is ab.'jut 44' 

,D 


or forty feet above the ground, if it stood wit.'i 
the entire base b-jried. The square lion-capitai 
must have been surmounted by ,a statue i, 

I statues, of the same kind as tliat which stand s 
1 on the summit of the pillai at Eran whic'i 
i has Budhagupta’s inscription on it but 1 
! cannot feel sure of having found it. I foun'l, 
! indeed, in the same field, towards the west 

- See Arcrirpol. Suro. In'1 Vn] X u SI, and Flat 
xxvi 
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!^ide, iu three pieces, a very veil executed 
, sandstone bas-relief slab, 9' 0" high, vitk a 
rectangular pedestal 3' 2" broad by 1' 8'' deep 
-.nd S ' high, of a male figure, standing, some- 
what larger than life-size, wearing a Jeirlfa or 
bigh head-dress, with necklace and armlets, 
and draped from the waist downwards, with a 
small figure standing by the right leg. And 
close by this there were, in two pieces, the 
and the head and shoulders of another 
figure of the same size, evidently a duplicate 
or the abore. Unless, however, there were 
^oine intervening parts that have been alto- 
rrether lost, these slabs cannot belong to the 
columns, since their pedestals have no sockets 
to fit into the socket-holes on the tops of the 
lion-capitals.“ 

The other column, with the fragmentary 
duplicate copy of this inscription. No. IG5 be- 
low, page ‘2o7f., stood, as is shewn by the 
present position of its base, about twenty 
vards north of the column that I have just 
described. 'When overthrown, it fell east and 
west, with the top towards the west. The 
l-ase is rectaugnlar, about 3' 3" square by 
.■i' 11''' high. Differing from the first column, 
tlic base here is followed by a concave circular 
part, about 1' O'' high. From this there rises 
;■ sixteen-sided shaft, each face of which is 
•ibout 8''' broad where it starts from the base. 
Bat the portion of the shaft that remains 
attached to the base is only about 1' V long ; 
and a row of chisel-marks all round the column 
tieie shews that it was deliberately broken by 
the insertion of wedges. The next piece of the 
column, — or rather a remnant of it, as it is 
broken vertically, and part of it has been 
lest, — lies about three yards to the north of 
the base, and parallel with it,bnt man inverted 
position, with the upper end to the east. 
This piece is about 9' 0' ' long ; and the rem- 
nant of the duplicate inscription is here, on 
two of the faces ; the bottom line of it being 
about 2' 9V' above the square base. The 
next piece of the shaft is missing altogether, 
and is .supposed to be entirely buried some- 
vrhero in this field. The remainder of the 
shaft, about 6' 9" in length, lies, almost en- 
tirely buried, a few yards to the west of the 

' There are some -imilar bas-relief set up in a 

jTOup in-iier some palm-trees in another field, about 
titty yards anay to the ea^t from where the inscribed 
cTiiain? he : but thc^e, ajain. do not appear to belong 


portion including the base and the commence- 
ment of the shaft. Each face here is about 
7" broad at the top ; shewing that this 
column also tapers slightly from bottom to toji. 
The top of this fragment is fiat, with a round 
socket projecting from it ; which shews that 
we have here the end of the shaft. Imme- 
diately west of this fragment, there lies the 
fluted bell part of the capital, about 3' 0' high and 
3' 3'' in diameter, similar in design to the 
same part of the capital of the other pillar. 
In the bottom of it there is a socket-hole, about 
II" in diameter, answering in size to the 
socket on the top of the shaft ; and on the top 
there is a projecting socket. Immediately to 
the west of this there lies, upside down and 
partially buried, the next portion of the capital, 
the square upper part, measuring about 3' U''' 
high and 3' 10" square, with the vertical corner 
edges trimmed off. The bottom, and one entire 
side and parts of two others, are exposed ; and 
enough is visible to show that each side con- 
sists of a bas-relief sculpture of two lions 
each sitting on its haunches and facing to the 
corner, where it merges into the corresponding 
corner lion on the next side,'* with the head of 
a conventional sitiiha or mythological lion in 
the centre, over the backs of the lions. In the 
bottom of this stone there is a socket-hole, about 
lOy' in diameter, answering to the projecting 
socket on the top of the bell-shaped part that 
came just below it. And I dug under one of 
the corners of the top enough to find there 
a rectangular socket-hole, which justifies us 
in assuming that the top has one circular and 
eight rectangular socket holes, just as in tlio 
top of the lion-capital of the first column. 
As in the case of the first column, I cannot 
feel sure of having found the statue or statues 
which must have stood on the top of it. 

About fifty yards away to the west of these 
two inscribed columns, in the next field, I 
turned np the lower part of another sand- 
stone column. The base is rectangular, about 
3' 6" high by 3' 4" square. The shift, of 
which only a length of about 2' 0" remains 
attached to the base, is circular, about 3' 4" 
in diameter ; and, instead of being plain like 
the two inscribed columns, it is carved all 


to the columns. 

* 0° tlie - upper part of the square 

portion of tne capit.al of the Eran pilUr. ^ 
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over with, cross-lines into diamond-shaped 
knobs. I had the field excavated all round 
this column, but could find no traces of the 
rest of the shaft, or of the other parts of it. 
From its different pattern it can have no 
connection with the other two columns. 

The two inscribed columns were evidently 
intended as a pair, though the full measure 
of the second cannot be taken. From the 
distance between them ; from the difference in 
the detailed measures ; and from the analogous 
instance of the Eran pillar, as shewing the way 
in which they must have been finished off at 
the top, — they can hardly have been connected 
by a beam, after the fashion of a ttrana or 
arched gateway ; and there are no traces of 
any temple with which they can have been 
connected. They are evidently an actual 
instance of two ranastamhhas or “ columns 
of victory in war,” such as the Miraj plates’ 
of Jayasimha III. of Saka-Saihvat 946 speak 
of, as having been set up by the Rfishtraku^ 
king Karkara or Kakka III., and as having 
then been cut asunder in battle by the Western 
Chalukya king Taila II. 

To return to the inscription on the first 
column, — the writing, which covers a space of 
about 3' 2^" broad by V 2|'’ high, lias suffered 
a good deal from the weather, and, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining lights and shades, partly 
in consequence of the letters being rather shal- 
low, and partly because of the natural light 
colour of the .stone, it is rather difficult to read 
on the original column ; but, in the ink-impres- 
sion and the lithograph it can easily be read 
with certainty throughout. — The size of the 
letters varies from to f". As in the case of 
the Mandasor inscription of Tasodharman and 
Vishnu vardhana, No. 163 above, page 222 ff., 
the characters belong to the North India 
class of alphabets. The rather rare lingual dh 
occurs in vpagudlidn, line 4; and the separate 
ante, Tol. Till. p. 16. 

^ Havin.? regard to the frequency with which, in the 
period of this inscription, rarman occurs as the termina- 
tion of proper names, and to the rarity of dhorman,^ 
there might be some temptation to suggest that Yaso- 
dharmau should be corrected into Ya’^dvarman. But 
the dh is very distinct here, and again in the same 
name in line S below, and in the corresponding place 
in line 8 of the remnant of the original duplicate copy 
of this inscription. No. 165 below ; and again in the same 
name in line 4 of the inscription of the Malava year 
58D. No. 16-3 above, page 224. — The form dharmon is not 
of frequent occurrence. But we do meet with it in 
other proper names j e.g. Kj-itadharman, Kshattra- 
dharman. Kshemadharman, and Jayadharman. And it 


form of the lingual d, as distinct from the 
dental d, in samrdd=:iti, line 3, and cltuda, 
lines 5 and 6. In rtrija, line 4, and sdmantair= 
yasya, line 5, we have the optional method, 
according to the northern alphabets, of writing 
»■ in conjunction with a following y in this 
period. — The language is Sanskrit ; and, except 
for the two words at the end, recording the 
engraver’s name, the inscription is in verse 
thronghout. — In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice (1) the use of the v.padhmdn'aja 
in sildia)-ij}ajt=paschimdd, line 5; (2) the use of 
the guttural nasal, instead of the anusvdra, 
before s, in aiihc, line 5, and vansa, line 8 ; 
and before s, in tejdhsi, line 1, and pdhsu, line 3 ; 
(3) the doubling of k and t, in conjunction with 
a following r, in dkkrdnti, line 4 ; chakkra, 
line 7 ; nidttra and yatira, line 3 ; aayattra, line 
6 ; and ndyito=Hra, line 7 ; but notin kriyante, 
line 5, and safru, line 1 ; and (4) the doubling 
of dh, in conjunction with a following y, in 
addhydsini, lino 4. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of 
a powerful king named Y a s 6 dh a r m a n,® 
who is evidently identical with the Yasodhar- 
man of the Mandasor inscription of Malava- 
Samvato89, No. 163 above, page 222ff., and whose 
dominions are here described as including 
the whole of the northern part of India, from 
the river Lauhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the 
Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the 
mountain Mahcndra.’ Wo have an important 
allusion in the statement that he possessed 
countries which not even the Guptas and 
the H fi n a s could subdue ; and a still more 
important record, in connection with the 
general history of the period, to the effect tliat 
homage was done to him by even the famous 
king M i h i r a k u 1 a. It is not dated. But Ya.so- 
dharman's date is now known from the 
Mandasor inscription of Millava-Sariivat 5S9 
(A.D. 532-33) exph-ed. No. 163 above, which 

also occurs in ordinary composition ; e.g. in 5/uRv-d'ii- 
praiiUa'Vidhi-vidhhia-dhai'iiim'l, inline 5 of the MaliyS 
plates of Dharasena II. of the year 252 Vol. XIII. 

p. 161) ; and in t'JCbhir='lditga-samu.na-dhannm‘J^ in line 
29 of a Kauthem grant of Vikramaclitya V. of Saka- 
Samvat 930 (uupubUshed). 

^ It doubtful whether this denotes hero the famous 
Mahtmdragiri or Mahendrachala in the Gaujam District, 
among the Eastern Ghauts : or another mountain of the 
same name, not so well known, which appears to be 
mentioned also in line 2 of an earlier Nasik imscription 
of the nineteenth year of Siri-Pulumayi {Arrhccol. 
Svrv. TT^sf. Ihd. Vol. IV. No. 14. pp. 108. 109), and 
muat be located somewhere in the 'Western Ghauts. 
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laLntions him and Vishnnvardhana ; and the | 
I,;csent inscription, having been engraved by i 
The same person, Guvinda, must fall within 
<- few years on either side of that date. 
The ohiect of it is to record the erection 
. t ‘he column for the purpose of reciting the 


glory and power of Tasodharman ; and, — since 
the present tense is used almost thronghont, 
and also verses 7 and 8 speak of the column 
as being set up by Tasodharman himself, — the 
inscription must be one of his own time, not 
; posthumous. 


Text.’ 


I V:-nnte“ yasya bhima-stanita-bhaya-samudbliniuta-claitya digantah srihg-aghAtaih 
Sumeror=vvighatita-di-ibhadah kandara yah karoti I nkshanam tarn dadhanah 
kThitidharatanaya-datta-pahch-ahgul-aukarii clrAghishthah SulapAneh kshapayatu 
Ijhr.vatAiii satru-tejAhsi ketuh II 

' wii! L{it-Aval5poii-avinaya-patuhhir=lIaiTghit-AchAra-mArggair=mm6hAd=aidamyuginair=^apa- 

s'lhha-ratihhih piclyamAna narendraih 1 yasya kshma 6arhgapaner=iva 
louhiiia-dhanur-jyA-kin-Ahka-prakoshtham b'diuih 16k-6pakAra-vrata-saphala-pari- 
sy/au'la-dhirah’. prapanna II 

) Nindy-Ach'hv'shn yo=smia=vinaya-mushi yuge kalpana-mattra-vTit[t*]ya rajasv=anyeshu 
pA'istishv-iva kusuma-balir=nn=AbaohA&e praynktah I sa sreyo-dhamni samrad= 
it'' hlanu-Bharat-AlarkkaO-IAndhAtri-kalpe kalyano homni bhasvAn=manir=iva 
TT.tr.riah hhru.iate yattra sabdah II 

Pe 1 h'-.-tt' Gupta-nAthair=nna sakala-vasudh-AkkrAnti-drishfca-pratApair=nn=AjfiA Htin- 
A'ilh'r.inahi kshitipati-nii-.kut-AddhyAbini yAn=pravishtA I dcsAms=tAn=dhanva-saila- 

- -ia(ga)hana-saiid-virabAh-upagudhAn=viry-Ava,skanna-rAji;ah sva-griha-pari- 


■iL :-■.!=■ 


t-'.vt.phayA yo bhnnakti II 

■v-Cpr.kanthAt=ta!a-vaua-gahan-opatyak,',d=a 

hir.r.hi::harinah=pr.'cl'.iniad=A payCdhdh I sAmantair=yasya bahu-dravina-hrita- 
■ ■ITh pAdaYir=Aiiamadbhis'=chudAratn-AiGu-rAji-vyatikara-sabalA hhumi-bhAgAh 

lyrmra il 

" "'I’a yena pranati-kripanatAih livApLtam n=ottamAiigam yasy=Ash>ht.(j 
vahati liiiua'j’irir=d'arcruT-sabd-AbhiniAnara I ulchais-tcvi=,ipi ynsya 

chudA-pushp-upahArair=Mmihiraknla- 


t.T'.; 

1 . 




roiyhna-klishfa 

-munldhu.' 

p'l'l.t-yiicriia’.r. 11 

,v hi v- raiiay 

itam=iva 

h^liair-d liva 

iva .suk; 

ir=avauibh jjA 

Sri-YrGCd 


■jyutishath chakkravalaiii uirddcnh- 
it-upAi-j jitayah sva-kirtteh I tt‘n=a- 
harmnin n' '=.'iyaih .stambhah .stamhli- 

■ h.i.' -';tiiir.\. bliuj‘ -paricr'aen= 6 chchhr:t'.ni n;tyit'j=ttra t| 

v.mV-j c':.ivitani=aghri-hava'.h dri'yate k'intam=asmin=(ihar- 
n;ke’'i-=chf 1 -ui niy.imitarii ii-^lmunA loka-vrittam [G] ny= 
h;thitum=iva Ya.sT Iharmmanai-chandra-biiiibe raa-'jG 
;'h)T.' nchohaii'-bk.iiia iva ruchlinA;.=yfJi i.'iithivta vibhAti || 

.-i .'T.i tatvr r.ripateh punya-ka.Tumanah | Va';ult‘n=L>paracl'itii.'i ai jk.ih 
'w. - I i'.i '.1 Utkii'iinA Govinvena li 


a:\ ! ; b''.-n‘-T of ('he cod) 

aro I t aaO wi l; i. i TOI’S ( ' ' „ h h-,: ef ) 

. I-T by tbe the -Ggev'' (d/^y.-i 

c , t 7, fin n) placed on him by 

yt,. ‘!n r.aaehtcr r-P the mountain 

- Fi'-'i- tiik 

" :>!• tve Sihxj'liUira i r.i.a is tlio next soven V3r^c*5. 

See 1 -dg:‘C 2.‘;5 ak^'Ye, note 0. 


r ), .vbo cnn^us tliu rci^nons, 

in which ti e demciis arc driven wild with 
fear f'y terrible bed .wings, to shako; 

(.!,■'') wh j makes rl’c chiis of (the mountain) 
Sr.iaetu to 1_ .ve tlit '.r locits split open by 
the blows of hi.., horns : 

(L. 2.) — lie, t" wliose arm, as if to {tl,r 

“ ilTtry, :sr',^a {Anr.-lim’ h). 

'■ Nauiti or Xandir.. the veiiiele of 8iva 
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arm) of (tlie god) S.iriigap.ini, — the fore-arm of 
^vhich is marked with callous parts caused 
by the hard string of {his) how, (and) which is 
steadfast in the successful carrying out of vows 
for the benefit of mankind, — the earth betook 
itself {for succour), when it was afflicted by 
kings of the present age, who manifested 
pride ; who were cruel through want of proper 
training ; who, from delusion, transgressed the 
path of good conduct ; {and) who were destitute 
of virtuous delights : — 

(L. 3.) — He who, in this age which is the 
ravi.sher of good behaviour, through the action | 
simply of [his ijood) intentions slione gloriously, ; 
not as.sociating with other kings who adopted 
a u'pi'L'hensible course of conduct, — just as an 
offering of flowers {ts Icautijid u'hrii if is imt 
laid dinni) in the dust ; — he in whom, possessed 
of a wealth of virtue (and so) falling but little 
short of jManu and Bharata and Alarka and 
Mandhatri, the title of “ universal sovereign" 
shiue.s more {than in anij other), like a 
resplendent jewel {set) in good gold ; — 

(L. -1.) — He who, spurning {the eoiinneiiieiit . 
of) the boundaries of his own house, enjoys 
those countries, — thickly covered over with 
deserts and ntountaius and trees ami thickets 
and rivers and strong-armed heroes, {and) 
having (thrir) kings assaulted by (/d'-') jirowess, 
— which were not enjoyed (i.ren) by the lords 
of the G u p t a s, who.se prowess was displayed 
bv invading the tvhole earth, (and) which the 
command of the chiefs of the H u n a s, that 
established itself on the tiaras of {inanij) kings, 
failed to penetrate : — 

(L. 5.) — He before whose feet chieftains, hav- 
ing {their) arrogance removed by the strength 
of {his) arm, bow down, from the neighbourhood 
of the (river) Lauhitya up to (the mountain) 
Mahendra,'® the lands at the foot of cvhich 
are impenetrable through the groves of palmyra- 
trees, {a lid) from (Himfilaya) the mountain of , 
snow, the table-lands of which are embraced by : 
the (river) Gahga, up to the Western Ocean, — 
by which act {all) the divisions of the earth are , 
made of various hues through the intermingling i 
of the rays of the jewels in the hair on the 
tops of {their) heads : — 

(L. 6 .) — He by whom {his) head has never 
been brought into the humility of obeisance to 


any other save (the god) Sthiinu ; — he, through 
the embraces of whose arms, (Himalaya) the 
mountain of snow carries no longer^* the pride 
of the title of being a place that is difficult of 
access; — he to whose two feet respect was paid, 
with complimentary presents of the flowers 
from the hair on the top of {his) head, by even 
that {famous) king Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low 
down by the strength of {his) arm in {the 
act if compelling) obeisance : — 

(L 7.) — By him, the king, the glorious 
Yasodharman, the firm beams of whose 
arms are as charming as pillars, this column, 
which shall endure to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the world, has been erected here, — as if 
to measure out the earth ; as if to enu- 
merate on high the multitude of the heavenly 
lights; {and) as if to point out the path to the 
skies above of his own fame, acquired by {his) 
good actions; — (tliis column) which shines 
refulgent, as if it were a lofty arm of the 
earth, raised up in joy to write upon the surface 
of the moon the excellence of the virtues of 
Yasodharman, to the effect that — “His 
birth {is) in a lineage that is worthy to be eulo- 
gised ; there is .seen in him a charming beha- 
viour that is destructive of sin ; he is the 
abode of religion; {and) the {jovd) customs 
of mankind continue current, unimpeded (in 
umj iraif) by him.” 

(L. I'*.) — From a desire thus to praise this 
king, of meritorious actions, (these) verses have 
I been composed b}- Yasula, the son of Kakka. 
i {This euloijij has been) engraved by Go vinda. 

No. 165. — M.txD.tsoR DuPLic.tTE PiLi.tK 
! Inscription of Y.tsopH.tiiJi.tx. 

This is the remnant, mentioned above, of the 
original duplicate copy of the inscription of 
Yasodharman on the second inscribed column 
at HI a n d a s 6 r, described at page 254 above. 

The writing, which covers a space of about 
V I" broad by 1' 2' high, is in some respects in 
a state of rather better preservation than the 
entire copy ; but nearly three-quarters of the 
full inscription is lost here, through the 
column having cracked vertically and part 
of it being now not forthcoming. — The size 
of the letters varies from 5 " to T'. — This 


See page -55 above, note". 

To complete the sense, we muat apparently supply. 


in connection with the negative particle na from 

the first P'hia of the verso. 
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inscription appears to liaye been in all essen- ■ Tlie names of Mibirakula and Taso- 
tial details an exact reproduction of the copy i d barman are very legible in lines 6 and 7 : 
that bas been preserved entire, No. Ibd- above. I but the passage mentioning the Guptas and 
In respect of palmograpby and orthography^ i the Hiinas has been lost in this copy ; and 
we have to notice, as far as the record goes, ■ also that which gives the boundaries of Yaso- 
just the same points as in that inscription ; and dharman’s dominions. A translation of the 
also the doubling of t, in conjunction with a fragment is not given, as the contents of it 
following r, in snttnt, line I, where it is not i are fully explained by the translation of the 
doubled in the preceding inscription. entire copy above. 


Text.'^ 

1 [da]tta^°-pahch-aiigul-ahkaih draghishthali Sulapaneh kshapayatu 

bhavataih sattru-tej.iiisi ketuh II 

2 jy[a]-kin-ahka-prak6shihaih bahuih lokopakiira-vrata-saphala-parispanda- 

dhiraih prapanna II 

;5 [A]larkka-iMilndh'itri-kalpe kalyane hem li bbasvan=manlr=iva sutaram 

bhrajato yattra sabdah-ll 

4 [vi]ra-bah-upagu<lhan=viry-avaskanna-i-ajnah sva-griha-parisar-avajiiaya 

yo bhunakti II 

.j padaydr=anamadbhi3=chud\ratn-ahsa-raii-vyatikara-sabah\ bhumi-bhagah 

kriyante || 

tj [avai'Jjiana-klishta-mMrddhuii chud.i-pushp -6paharair=Mmihirakula.Eripcn= 


archchitarit pada-yugmam || 

7 [sri]-Yasodharmman”=ayaih stambhah stambh-abhir.ima-sthira-bliuja- 

parigheii=ochchhritirh nayito=ttra II 

8 [Yasodha]i'mmatns=chandra-bimbe ragad=ntk.shipta uchchair-bhuja iva 

ruchimAn=yah prithivya vibhati || 

9 [Kalkkasya^’ sununa || Utkirnn'i Gdvindcna || 


DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 

OF ASIATIC SY-M150LISM. 

BY H. G. II. JICRHAY-AYNSLET. 

VII. I again Naga-wor.sliip are .«.iid to have prevailed 

Wor,‘!}iip. . in tlio Valley. At the time of its conquest by 

Snake- worship is still to be found in India ■ Akbar in l-j-o8 A.D., Abu'l-fa?l relates that 
'lii'oughout the length and breadth of the ] tliere were no less than 700 dilfei-ent places 
land, from Nagakovil (Temple of the Snakc') ' there, where images of snakes were worshipped 
in the extreme south to the frontiers of | by the inluibitauts, against 134 temples dedica- 
Centi’al Asia p — in fact, almost wherever there i ted to Siva, C4 to A^islinu, 22 to Durga, and .3 
is a Hindu pojralation, either its actual pre- j to Brahma ; a statement which is borne ont by 
scnce. or its former existence may be seen or j the character of the architecture of the valley 
11 ', iced. i as we now .-oe it ; for, with very few exceptions, 

Commencing at the extreme north we find I all the most ancient temples have been devoted 
that the earliest form of religion in Kasmir is ' to Serpent- worship.^ 

supposed to have been Naga- or Snake-worship, | It seems highly probable that the para/t or 
since when Buddhism, Hinduism, and then head-dress worn by the women in Ladak (who 

From the ink-imprcision. " Some of them in courts capable of being- 

Metre, Srag.lhara ; and in the nest seven verses. flooded, and were entered by mean- of stone causeways 

” See page 255 above, note 6. but the drains have become choked up ; they cannot now 

“ Metre, slbka (Anushtubh). h® approached except by wading. The temple at Pand- 

' The word for snake abides in the names of many rathan near Srinagar is a case in point. Mr. Fergusson 
places in the Himalayas ; e.g. NAg-marg (Snake Alp or is of opinion that the temple at MArtand also belonged 
Pasture) near S'rlnagar, and NAg-kanda (Shouhler of the to the sect of the Nagas or Snake-worshippers, though 
Snake) a hill summit about 40 miles north of Simla. others have thought that it was dedicated to the Sun. 
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are Buddhists) should be by rights held to be j 

a remnant of Serpent- worship in the Himalayas. | 

This ornament has precisely the form of a j 

cobra, the extremity of the tail being fastened ; 

to the hair on the forehead and the broad flat I 

Lead of the snake descending: behind to the i 

i 

waist of the wearer. It is usually made of , 
leather, covered with rough pierced turquoises 
and brooches of gold or silver, according to , 
the wealth or social position of the wearer; ! 
but every woman, however poor, possesses a j 
pa rule of some kind. | 

Passing on southward we find that a special 
feast is held for one day in the 3 ’ear at Benares , 
in honour of the Serpent-god near the BakariyA 
Kuncl in a suburb of that citj', and some of the ■ 
forms in which the Serpent is there sculptured 
are given in Plate XVI. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Fig. fi is placed beside them for the sake of 
comparison ; the tt'pe is the same, but it was 
found on a stone in the interior of a dolmen 
within a tumulus on Gavr Innis, an island off 
the South Coast of Brittanj-. I 

In Southern India pi' 0 ])er we find that in ] 
Coorg, the cobra is still regarded with much fear, 
and the spots (aatn's) on which a cobra is believ- 
ed to have died,® are carefully walled round, 
under the impression that were any one unwit- 
tingly to tread on such a spot he would be a 
doomed man. 

As regards the neighbouring State of Maisur, 
Xaga or Snake- worship appear.-, to be now on 
the inci-ease. It is believed to have exi.sted 
there in very ancient times, — and to have then 
died out to ari.se again of late years, as in 
Kasmir. This theory is supported by the fact.s 
that no traces of it are to be found amongst the 
rich sculptures, w-hich adorn the old temples 
at Belur and Halebid in that Suite, and that i 
all the Xaga sculptures appear to be com- 
paratively modern work. The onH signs of | 
Snake- worship in the temple at Belur, which 
belongs to the Vaishuavas, and has no snake 
emblems upon it, are two Serpents of very 
inferior modem work, carved upon a stone in 
the courtyard. At Halebid the Snake is onlj' 
found in subordinate positions on the twin- 
temples, which belonged to the Saiva sect, viz-, 
on the stylobate of a porch where the gods are 

’ Eevealed for a consideration to the owner of the 
ground by a certain class of men who are wizards by 
profession. 


represented churning the sea with a huge 
snake as the rope in order to obtain amrita* 
and on one of the bands of carving on the 
exterior whei-e Siva is seen holding a Xaga 
Mudamma® on his left arm. 

In Bangalore and other places in the Maisiir 
State, this Xaga Mudamma seems to be 
regarded as a sort of tutelary saint, and at 
the entrances to villages there may commonly 
he seen b}’ the road-side a kind of pedestal, 
on which are fixed three large iipiight slabs 
of gneiss (see Plate XV. figs. 3, 4, and 5). On 
the centi-e one is Xaga iludamma, and on one 
of the slabs on either side is a representation 
of the Five-headed or the Seven-headed Xaga; 
on the other arc two serpents entwined as in 
the well-known cailuceus of (Hermes) Hereuij-. 
General Cunningham, IjltiUa Tupe^, Preface, 
identifies this last with the oldest fnrm of 
Buddhism, and sav's it is but a stmibol of Jhanni’, 
or nature deified. Again, some of tlioscnljnnres 
from the Buddhist remains at Amaravati now in 
the British Museum consist of topes in miniature 
carved upon small slabs. Thei' are covered with 
bas-reliefs and the principal object on many- of 
them is the Five-headed Serpent. The centre 
head is the hooded cobra in full face, and on 
cither .side arc two snakes’ heads and necks 
ill priifilc, which seem to be regarding (ur 
adoring r) the cubra. The whole five head> 
terminate in one budi' knotted into gracef.,1 
folds. However, from tlie ^r\■le of the carving-, 
it has been thought that nmie of the statues of 
Xaga JIudamm.a are more than a century old, 
and it is well-known that it is only within 
this period that the people of the Maisiir 
State have openly returned to their old forms 
of the Tree and Serpent- worship supjiressed 
for manv centuries by Bnilimanical iulluence. 

As .specimens of forms similar to Xaga 
Mudamma from other jjarts of Asia I have 
added Plate XV. fig. 1, which is the representa- 
tion of a Tatar goddess holding a conical object 
on the palm of her right hand : and fig. 2, 
which is a Xaga goddess from Kanauj in Oudh 
(Aw^adh). 

To show that such sj-mboliam of the Snake- 
woman is by no means confined to Asia, on 
Plate XVI. fig. 7 I have figured a talisman 

* LTbis, of course, is a reference to the well-known 
classical Hindu tale. — E d.J 

^ A figure with a woman’s bnst and the lower ej-tremi- 
ties of a serpent. 
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called La Sirena,” in nse amongst the lower 
classes in Naples at the present day. I submit 
that a strong and decided family resemblance 
exists between the Tatar goddess, the Nuga 
lady from Oudh, theNagaiiludamma of Maisur, 
and the Sirena of Naples, and that beyond a 
doubt they all had a common origin in the : 
remote past. Again, there formerly existed in 
the ancient church at Laruns, in the Yallce 
D'Ossau, in the Pyrenees, a holy-water vessel 
of white marble, which has since been removed 
into a modern edifice, as the old church is now 
a mill. Within this vessel is sculptured in alto- 
relievo a siren which in form and character 
resembles the Naga iludamma, holding a fish in 
her right hand and her own tail in her left ; 
there is also a centaur and two fishes. On the 
exterior is carved “the sacred monogram ” in 
Gothic letters, with an interlaced ornamentation 
on either side of it ; all evidently XVth Century 
work. It is very probable that the vessel origi- 
nally came from Bielle, a place in the same 
valley, where there is said to be a superb mosaic 
and the remains of a Roman Villa ; and tradi. 
tion says that it was appropriated and put to a 
religious use during the middle ages, when 
most likely the Christian symbol on the 
exterior was added. 

In Scandinavia remains of a Serpent- worship 
of a somewhat ditferent signification are nume- 
rous. and besides the Sun-symbols wliich have 
been described (p. fi6 above) as belonging to the 
Earlier Bronze Age tliere are certain other 
fc.rms which the late Kamer Herr Worsaee 
says repre.sent the Sun-suake. Such are the 
simple S, the double S or 56, and the two- 
headed snake beneath a wheel (the wheel of the 
Sun r) figured in Plate I. fig 11 (p. 66 .above). 
W ith reference to the origin of these symbols 
in his Duiiiih Art, Prof. Worsaee says, “The 
snake, as is well-known, played an important 
part in the Asiatic and in the ancient Egvptian 
symbolism, partly because they thought the 
sun’s patli through the heavens formed a curve j 
like a snake, and partly because lightning, 

** i>r. ‘Schwartz of Berlin al'O affirms fromclecp research 
into Grct.'k anil Konian mythology, that the paramount 
sermiuai idea in this witle-sproad Serpent emblem is 
the halitn ins', and Dr. Brmton also jpves the fcame opinion 
at some Unetli 

1 -10 ink which wrote this sentence was scarcely dry 
■wh-m ^ho news arrived of the sudden death of this di^- j 
tinaui'licd profc'-or. Archmological science in Denmark 
an i ii.dhfcd aroliieoloorj’ in general could hardly have 
su-taiH' d a greater loss. He was ever in the foremost 


or tlie fertilizing fire, flashed upon the earth 
in a snake-like zig-zag,’*® — and on this he con- 
cludes that ‘‘the trisliele ^ also (see P^'^te I. 
fig. n>, p. 66 above) was but an outcome or 
variety of ihe svastil’a.” A reference to fig. 15 
Plate V. whicli, as explained above, p. 9‘2. is 
a sketch of a bronze fibula found a few years 
ago on excavating the Roman Camp on the 
Saalbnrg, not far from Fi-ankfort-am-Maiii_ 
would appear to show that Prof. Worsaee 
surmise as to the connection between the 
trislide and the Serpent is correct, for the 
former is here pre.sent, and each limb of it luis 
a Serpent’s bead. 

On tbe whole, traces of Snake-worship are 
not numerous in Europe, and the cult does imt 
appear to have taken much hold upon the- 
minds of tlie people there; the reason probablv 
beiug that Snake-worship, e.ssentially a worship 
of fear, would naturally die out where the 
alarming kinds of venomous snakes did not 
exist. But as instances of it may be noticed 
j a singular festival still held once a year 
in Italy, in a little mountain village in the 
Abruzzi, where on a certain day the peasants 
walk in procession, carrying round their arms, 
waists, and necks, all the snakes they can 
find.® They observe this custom in the belief 
that they will thus be secured from poison 
and from sudden death, and further that it will 
bring them good fortune, especially in love. 
Also a good many of the legends of the Basque 
Provinces in the South of France turn ni) 0 n a 
Seven-headed Serpent. Thus the “ Heret. 
Sngc’’ is always described as being seven- 
headed. and in the myth of the Serpent 
j D’lsabit,” the oldest version of the numerous 
j tales of this nature, this serpent lies with its 
! head resting on the summit of the Pie du 
j Midi dc Bigorre, its neck stretched down to- 
wards Bareges, whilst its body fills the valley 
of Luz and its tail lies coiled in a hollow below 
the Cirque de Gavarnie.“ And lastlv, at Carnao 
in Brittany, is a small hostelry which bears the 
sign of “Le Serpent Vert.” 

rank of the clL.^eoveri.‘r« of pre-lilf,toric rem.iin« in his 
own oo..ntry, an.l as in the ca^e above cited, seemed 
endowed with a power of graspinc; a subject and of arriv- 
ing at conclii'ious which were not apparent to others. 

' Brinton'a p. Hr’. 

’ ' Compare the Sub-Himalayan legends about the 
demon JaUndhara, the v.irious part.s of whose body 
occnp.y the coniitry from J alandhar to Kangar, a distance 
of 110 miles. — E d 
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THE LAST TEARS OF SHAH SHUJA'A, WITH AH APPEHDIX OH THE 

AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 

Translated from the Tdrilcli Siiltdni of Sultan Muhammcul JLltdn BdruTczdi, 

BY E. EEHATSEK. 

{Continued from p. 170.) 


At the time Shahzadah Timur was appointed to 
the Governorship of Qandahar, Hizamu’ddaulah 
sent his own son ‘Abbas Khan with him, and 
obtained, without the permission of the Padshah, 
a letter from ilr. Macnaghten to the address of 
Major Lawrence, entrusting to his son [‘Abbas 
Khan] the entire a,dministration of Qandahar, 
so that the Shahzadah had no other business 
there than to draw liis monthly salary of three 
thousand rupees. Accordingly when Shah 
Shuja‘a had learnt the state of the case, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Macnaghten to the effect 
that as the Shahzadah had no influence what- 
ever in the Government of Qandahar, his sojourn 
there was useless. Mr. ilacnaghten, who 
wished to keep on good terms with 
Hizlmu’ddaulah, gave some valueless e.vplana- 
tions, and when the latter perceived that 
Mr, Macnaghten wished to please him, he said 
to hint one day: — “The Khans of this country 
are receiving thousands of rupees for nothing, 
and it would bo advantageous for the public wel- 
fare to curtail their allowances. Macnaghten, 
who was not well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the country, lent a willing ear to 
the suggestions of Hizamu’ddaulah, and knew 
not that : — 

“ He tvishes you ill, and is a bloodsucker of the 
people, 

Who seeks your profit by oppressing the peo- 
ple.” 

Accordingly, first of all, HizAmu’ddauIah 
claimed the sura of forty thousand rupees 
from the Ghiljais, which they aunually retained 
out of their own agricultural produce, in return 
for keeping up thdnalis [police-stations] and 
performing other duties. They' replied that 
the said allowances had been granted to them 
by former Padshahs for guarding the roads, 
and for making good the losses merchants 
sustained by thefts, but Hizamu’ddaulah would 
not listen to any arguments, and insisted upon 
the confiscation. This transaction became an 
occasion of injury to both the allied Govern- 


ments, because as soon as the Ghiljais ob- 
tained a true notion of the intentions of 
Hizamn’ddaulah they left Kabul by night, and 
prepared for rebellion in their own territories ; 
so that when the English forces under the com- 
mand of George Maegregor, which were march- 
ing to Jallalabiid, reached the station of Khurd 
Kabul, nine karaks distant from the cityq the 
Ghiljai tribe blocked the road and a severe 
fight ensued. It was, however, at last compelled 
to leave the English forces, and to allow them 
to pass, and they marched on to Jallahibad. 

The irregular regulator of the kingdom 
[Hizamu’ddaulah] moreover, having removed 
the Hakim of the Ghiljais from his post, 
appointed to it his own son, who was a boy 
not more than seven years old, a step that 
augmented their discontent. 

About this time Hizamu’ddaulah brought of 
his own accord a paper to the Shah, in 
company with Macnaghten, the contents of 
which were as follows : — “Five of the Durrani 
Khans, who are the origin of the increase of 
turbulence, viz, Ghulain Ahmad Khiin, son 
of Sher Muhammad Khan Bamiziu, surnam- 
ed Mukhtaru’ddaulah, and ‘Abdu’llah Khan 
Achakzj'u and ^luhammad ‘Ata Khan, son of 
Sardar Samandar Khan Bamizai, and Sardar 
Sikandar Khan, his uncle, and Sardar ‘Abdu's- 
salam Khan, son of Muhammad Ikram Khan 
Aminu’l-mulk, must leave the city of Kabul, 
to go wherever they please.” As the 
Padshah only know of these Khans from 
their readiness to serve him, and from their 
approved loyalty, he w'as confounded ; but as 
he bad the goodwill of the English oflicers 
much at heart, he was obliged to agree to 
their exile. The Khans were exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and represented to the Padshah that 
each of them had extensive connections, pro- 
perty, and a family in Kabul, and knew not 
where to go after abandoning them : but he, 
being desirous to please the English, paid no 
attention to their objections and made no reply. 


‘ Among the measures of economy which were now resorted to, was that of curtailing the stipends of the 
Ghiljai chiefs. Cal. Rev. Vol. II. \o. lii. 1844. p. 249. 
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Then a ive^h firmdn of Lord [.siV] Macnaghten 
■vras promulgated, ordering that the depar- 
ture of the Kluins from the city must not be 
delayed beyond three days, and saying that 
they would be called to account if it was ; they 
were moreover to go to Peshawar and to no other 
place. On this the Khans naturally surmised 
that they were to be transported to India as 
prisoners, and entirely despairing of the pro- 
tection of Shah Shuja'a, who had no authority 
whatever, and fearing to lose their lives, women, 
and children, they were induced to hold a secret 
consultation for devising means of escape from 
tl'.e impending calamitj". It happened also that 
during the same night a man went about 
the city, and threw a paper into the house of 
each of the Khans. In the morning when they 
saw the papers, they found the following words 
written on each of them : — “ Pay attention to 
your case, because to morrow j-ou will be made 
prisoners with great suffering and distre.s.s, and 
will be sent to India.” As papers of the same 
kind had been thrown also into the fiai'anis of 
iMir Haji, and of Hiifiz J.ai, the sous of Mir 
M’a'iz, aud into that of AininuTlah Khan 
Lahukttrdi, they endeavoured after perusing 
the contents to discover the bearer, but the 
more they sought, the less they found him. 
It seemed as if a jhiii had done the businc.ss ; but 
1 . 0 — I am mistaken, — rather an angel of the 
Almighty had brought this affair to light from 
the .secrecy of non-existence. In the cour-,e of the 
day the Khans, whom their distress had made 
impatient, held a consultation, and determined 
to rise in arms next day against their foes, in 
order to see what would come forth from the 
curtain of futurity. They bound each other 
b_y a strong covenant, and said : — 

If successful, we shall place our feet on the 
top of the celestial sphere, 

Else we shall have sacrificed our lives like men 
for the end we had in view.” 

On the morning of the seventeenth of tlie 
blessed month Ramazan, in the year 1258 [22nd 
October tlicy rose in arm.s, attacked, 

captured aiid slew every one they met. Verily 
they committed abundant excesses. Shah 


Sliuja'a, whom this catastrophe had made- 
uneasy, despatched nasdi^diis and jdrchis with 
orders to quench the flames of the insurrection, 
which however spread so extensively that his 
efforts proved futile. Then he summoned to hi.s 
presence the Khans who had revolted, but they 
refused to obey ; whilst some sent a reply that 
they could no longer bear the haughtiness and 
indeiiendence of Nizamu’ddaulah and that the 
time for negotiation was now pa.ssed. The 
Padshah, therefore, sent some Tilangah (Native 
Indian) troops, together with his mounted 
bodyguard under the command of the Shahzadah 
Path Jang, and .several pieces of artillery for tlic 
purpose of dispersing the company of the qhdzi.-, 
and delivering Mr. Alexander Barnes : to whom 
he also sent a message that he should, in anv case, 
leave the city and betake himself to the B ila 
Hi'-ar, or to his own Chdnni [Cantonment^. But 
as his death, decreed by fate, was imminent, he 
paid no attention to it. The Tilangah and 
Hindustani troops, who had marched out under 
the command of the Shahzadah. were attacked 
by the <jhdzU, who killed and wounded nearlv 
seven hundred of them, and put the rest to tliirlit. 
so that they hastened with the Shalizidah into 
the Bala HLsar. Shah Slinja'a also de'-jiatchcd 
ilirza Ibrahim Khan Mitnshi, to the Chdiud 
of Mr. Maenaghten with the informalinn 
that as this was hut the first enijition of a 
rebellion, aud as it had not yet (levelot>i-d 
itself, he ought to order all his troops to enter 
the city on all sides to disperse the crowd ot 
insurgents. Mr. IMaenaghten, who was into.xi- 
catod with the .sleep ot earelossuess'’ despatch- 
ed one LTikiigaliJ regiment with eight jiieec' 
of artillery to the Bala Hiyir for the seenrity 
of the Pad.shah ; luit the latter sent tvord that 
he was perfectly safe, and anxious onlv to see 
the confusion in the city put down, aeeording' 
to the saying : — 

The f'tuntain head should l>e stcpjxai with a 
spade, 

Because, when full, it cannot be crossed on an 
elephant ” 

Maenaghten then sent a reply that atfair.s 
would vet turn out well. 


* Hail the copyist written the 27th instead of the 
17th, he wouLl have been nearer the truth. In an 
oftieial rex^ort on the tran.-sactiouc of Kabul, which wa:5 
found after hi^ death, Sir William Maenaghten write's. — 
“ ‘.)Tithe mornino' of the 2nd 'dt rXoveiiiber_ I was inform- 
ed that the town of Kabul was in a ctate of commotion, 
.V'c.*’ (.‘nlc, Rpv, Voi, XV. 1S51. No. sxx. p 430 Aho 


Kaye gives in Tol II, 19 . the same statement, and 
arterward- the in hole dooiuaent. which is ion"- but hid 
not been compk-ted by it- writer. 

’ ‘ Jl.ionaghten heard the intellitrencc with composure 
There was notnmgin it. he thuucht. to -turtle or ih-mav 
a man with eouud nerve- and clear uuder-tandm",'’ 
Kaye, \ oi, li. p. b 
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Meanwhile, however, the ijltuzii had girded j him a regiment for protection. Bat this did 
up the loins of courage and shouting the blessed ; not arrive, and the glidzh came in numbers and 
verse, “ \ erily Allah loveth those who fight \ almost captured him. Meanwhile the inhabi- 
for his i-eligion in battle array, as if they were tants of the Andarani Mahallah reduced him to 
a well compacted building,”* hastily assailed i great straits for want of water, 
the house of Alexander Barnes, which was in | On Thursday the twenty-first of the said 
the city, looted his property, and capturing him ! mouth [20111 October 1841]® the valiant (jltazh, 
whilst he was in the act of fleeing, cut him to | who were under the command of the Nail) 
pieces with their merciless swords. After j Aminu’llah Khan Lahukurdi and ‘Abda’llah 
plundering his house they set it on fire, and ! Achakzai, considered that, as the English had no 
likewise robbed, in the twinkling of an eye, the | stores (fjihldni) in the Cantonment, but had 
Government treasury, which was near it, and in ! transferred all [their stores] to the forts of J‘afir 
charge of the larangd [European] Johnson ; | Kliaii and .Sharif Khan, they must, if the stores 
which acquisition caused the poor and the j be destroyed, perish partly by hunger, and 
destitute to lift up the banner of mendicancy. | partly by bullets. The conclusion was accord- 
On the other haml, it occurred to some of | ingly arrived at that these two forts must be 
the ujiright and united Khans, viz. ‘Abdu llah I taken, aud the stores, — that is to say, the pro- 
Khan Achakz.ii, Amtuu llah Lahukurdi, Sardar i visions,— plundered. Accordingly, therefore. 
‘.Vbdu’s-sahim Khan Bamlzai, Sikandar Khiin i they so ravaged them that in a moment it was 
Baraizai, Ac , that after liaving embarked in 1 as if they had never existed.’ They also set fire 
•so dangeroas an undertaking, tliey could not i to the fort [of J‘afir Kh, in] and attacked the fort 
imiiart stabilitv to a Government without a : of .Shailf Khan, which was near the Cantonment. 
Padshrdi. Therefore they uuaiiimou.sly elected ' The English Ensign Warren,® who was with 
^luharamad Zaman Khan to bo Padshah, and ’ one hundred fifty- men of the Fifth Regiment in 
resorted to more violeuco in order to realize \ charge of the fort [of J‘atir Khan], felt himself 
tlieir hopes. Accordingly after slaying Alex- j unable to resist the ijhdzis, and was ready to 
ander Barnes aud plundering the treasury under ! agree to leave it, and thus to save his life. 
Johnson, they attacked the fort of Kishan Khiin, | Meanwhile Captain® S wayne, who had with two 
.situated lictween 1 )eh-i-Afghaii and Biigh-i- | hundreilmen of theForty-fonrthReginieut been 
Shah [Garden of the Shah]. As the European ; marching from the Cauti'inment to relieve him. 
ollleers had purcha.--ed the of the became on reaching the B.igh-i-Sh,ih a target 

fort, and adorned it fitr lialiitation, they I for the bullets of the y//(LL, aud lost an eve : 
showed fight When, however, the p/o/i A ini- i and mo.st of the other ofiicers having been killed, 
jietuou'ly rushed upon them they could no i as many of the rest of the force as escaped the 
longer resist, and most of tliem were slain, j sword, trod the way of flight. About the time of 
Those who e.scapcd the sword, fled by the aid j mid-day pi-.aycrs. Ensign Karn [wV], intending 
of some friends the Chandaul ilahallah to ■ to aid Ensign Warreu, marched from the Can- 
the first Clihdun'i, whereon all the corn and | toument with one regiment of the [East India] 
store.s, laid up in the fort for the winter, fell ! Company, and one division of the Nizami 
into the pos.session of the 'jJiuz'k. Cavalry [regulars] ; but before ho had yet ap- 

hen iMr. Ti-evor, who had on the first day preached ueai-, the ijhdzh discharged a shower 
taken up a position in the tower of Path Khan, of bullets upon his advancing force, of which 
kne\v that Burnes hatl licen killed, and the they' killed eight aud wounded fifteen, causing 
treasury plundered, ho made the Janbaz 1 it to retreat to the Cantonment. Thev then 


Shuhi Sawars, whom he commanded, his own 
body-guard, and asked ilr. Macnaghteu to send 

* Ch. Ixi. v. 4. 

^ From the Portuguosc gvijl'ro moaninsr cotton, aii«l 
the place whore it i-s stored ; hence anulicizetl into j/o- 
Jgh.'h. aud dosiiruatiiiL' any kmd of f«tore-hoiise |_See 
PoHji'}, Xotkn' anJ Vol. I. Note y^ja, Vol. II. 

Note 75 l.j 

^ This U again a mUtakc in date, the events 
described took place more than a week later. 


continued theiroperations around the fort, push- 
ing* a mine to the base of it like mice. Captain 


T’hi^ hyperbolical expression is not borne out by 
what follow^. — Ed. . 

“ *• Lieutenant.’' e.'j- Lieutenant Warren and hi- 
party had abandoncl the fort, and returned to the Cau- 
1 tomnent-, leaving all our supplies in the hand^ of the 
euemy, and inspiring them with fresh confidence and 
courafre.' Kaye, Vol. II. p. 33. 

® ’• ilajor/’ p. 23 
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Boyd then -^vent to the commander of the 
army, namely Mr. Macnaghten, shouting 
that the surrender of the fort to the enemy 
would entail the loss of one lakh of rupees, and 
what was worse, the sanijar^° in it contained not 
more than twelve days’ provisions, nor was there 
any force at hand strong enough to collect 
provisions elsewhere, and convey them to the 
fort, Macnaghten also was now perplexed, and 
sent word to hold the fort till night-fall, when 
succour would arrive. Ensign Warren re- 
plied that the gltuzh were undermining one 
of the towers, and also that his men had 
become so cowed, that from fear for their lives 
most of them were leaping down from the ram- 
part and taking refuge in the sangar, and that 
therefore if no succour arrived in the evening, 
all would be lost. After six o’clock in the 
evening, Macnaghten held a council of war 
with his officers, and a decision was arrived at 
not to send a reinforcement to the fort of Sharif 
Khun till the next morning to prevent the loss 
of the ijiiiJdm, because the Afghans were not 
in the habit of sacrificing their night’s rest, and 
would not bo watching the fort, nor harrassing 
the besieged. As a measure of precaution, 
however, Captain Johnson was sent as a spy to 
bring information about the Afghans, and he 
returned after a while with the report that they 
were assembling, and preparing for an assault. 
Neverthcle.ss, the English officers delayed 
sending relnforcomonts till the morning dawn- 
ed, by which time the impetuous ijltuz'n had 
taken the fort by storm, and set tbe gate on 
fire, so that Ensign Warren had to escape 
with the troops by a way he had prepared for 
flight.'^ As the concpioi'ors had taken posses- 
sion of abundant provision.s, and tbe want of 
them in the winter season would cause great 
hardship to the English troops, the English 
officers, when they saw the Afghans engaged 
111 carrying off the corn, impelled partly by 
apprehensions of impending distres.s, and partly 


by feelings of honour, purposed to adopt 
Lieutenant Eyre’s suggestion to attack the 
fort of Muhammad Sharif forthwith. His 
senior officers, however, would not agree to let 
him command, and nnanimonsly selected !Major 
Swayne to take charge of an assault with the 
Sixth Regpment of Indian Infantry, in the hope 
of obtaining possession of the remnants of the 
corn ; l 3 ut this officer, instead of preceding his 
men, according to the usual custom, preferred 
to walk in the shelter of an adjoining wall. 
When the commander of the troops saw this, 
he knew that such a coward would effect 
nothing, and ordered them to retrace tlieir 
steps. 

Next day Ensign^' Bird was sent with one 
hundred men of the Forty-fourth Regiment 
of the Sluihi [Royal] Infantry, iMr. Delin with 
as many of the Fifth Indian Infantry and Mr. 
Stnrt with the same number of the Tliirtv- 
seventh Indian Infantry to assault the fort, 
[Major] Griffitlis being appointed commander 
over those officers. They directed their 
artillery against the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
levelled its walls and then took it by storm.*’’ 
Then they advanced until they got possession 
of nearly one half of the Bagh-i-Shah. 
On the otlier hand the Afghan niard rs, led 
by ‘Al)du'llah Khan Achakzai, invaded the 
Bagh-i-Sbah and expelled Captain Thackeray 
with the jazdirchii therefrom, killing groat 
numbers. The Qizlbaslies of the mvhaUali, who 
had up to this time remained neutral, succour- 
ed the Afghans when they saw them pressed, 
and renewing the attack, retook the Bagh-i- 
Shah with the fort of Sharif, and having driven 
the English into the sangar besieged them. 

On Tuesday the twenty-seventh of tho 
month Ramazan in the same year*’* when the 
provisions of the English troops had been 
altogether consumed, the plenipotentiary vaz'ir 
Macnaghten sent an officer to Brigadier 
Shelton who was in the Bala Hisar, to ask for 


This word does not occur in any Persian Diction- 
ary, hut is in {Sanskrit sitniijniha, “collection,” hence 
“a place where a collection of stores in kept.” It has 
passed into Marathi unchangetl and aDo into other Indian 
laneuas’cs, and is on the way of becomin" an English 
word like f'^hatta, h<(}iijalnh, chitfhi, &c . and is already 
being u-lmI in print. A correspondent of The Bombay 
Gaiettc, writing fromSuakim, meant by it a small circular 
fort, and in onr text it appears to designate a magazine 
or store-hoUffe like gioHm above. 

■■ Early on the morning of the 5th the commissariat 
fort wa- abandoned by its garrison, the enemy having 
attempted to fire the gate and escalade. The garrison 


came out by a hole made from tho icterior— tools 
havinsr been sent over nifrht, with a view to the intro 
duetion of reinforcements and the withdrawal of 
supplies from the storc.”-i;eporf of General Elphin.oto-ne 
Lieutenant. 


— ‘ v-.iiiiicxia KJi uie o/tn iNative 

Infantry was sent out against Muhammad Sharif’s fort 
A practicable breach wa== effected, and the stormin? partv 
entered with an irre-wtible impetuosity worthy of Bntish 
Sbfrfeh°'- took placeV the 6th 


This gives the 1st November, which is about a week 
too early. " 
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some grain, if lie had any, ivhereon the General, 
having obtained some flour and corn, brought 
it with an artillery waggon, a battalion of the 
Forty-fourth Royal English Regiment and the 
whole of the Sixth Regiment of Shah Sliuja'a- 
u‘l-Mulk to the sangar. When he arrived at 
the Cantonment the soldiers became frightened, 
liecause he said that the English troops would 
be unable to encounter and to fight the furious 
Afghans ; more especially now, as the winter 
was setting in and the scarcity of food would 
become such that not one man of the Enn-lish 

O 

army would be able to return alive, wherefore 
the opportunity of leaving Kabul, and march- 
ing to Jallaliibad, ought to be at once embraced. 
But Macnaghten and the oflicers of the army 
replied that, in the opinion of intelligent men, 
.such a proposal smacked of madness itself ; be- 
cause they had taken infinite trouble in the 
construction of the sangar for their own safety. 
To abandon it therefore and to lift up the 
banner of retreat in another direction full of 
enemies, would be tantamount to feeding a 
fire with more wood, or to throwing one’s goods 
into a rushing torrent ; and for this reason the 
best thing to do was to remain in their strong- 
hold till the commencement of the spring. 
When the soldiers heard the depressing words 
and contradictory proposals of their oflicers, 
thej' became sore afraid in their hearts, prefer- 
riug death to life ; and the more so, as they 
knew that the provisions in the Cantonment 
would not last longer than two days more. 

Kow the Afgh.'ms stormed and took the fort 
of Rika Bash}, situated at the distance of an 
arrow shot from the Cantonment, on which they 
fired a rain of bullets. The plenipotentiary irn^ir 
[Sir W. Macnaghten] having ordered the fort 
of Rika Bashi to be stormed,*' Colonel Mr 'krell 
went with the 44tli Regiment, in company of 
Lieutenant Bird with the Gth Regiment, and 
a number of other European as well as Indian 
soldiers, and made their attack from one side, 
whilst Captain Bellew started with still moi’e 
numerous troops and the same intention from 
another; whei’eon the victory-craving Afghans, 

But it was only on the ureent representation of the 
Envoy, that an expedition against the Rika Biehi fort 
was undertaken at last. — Kaye, Vol. II. p. 50, 

“ Lieutenant Bird, with two sepoys of the 37th N. I. 
souprht refufre in a stable, which they barricaded and 
defended with a resolution that deserved and secured 
a crown of success. When the fort was carried by the 
British troops, they were found with exhausted ammuni- 
tion, but alive and uninjured. Thirty of the enemy bad 


perceiving the impending danger, rushed between 
the two forces, and surrounding those of Cap. 
tain Bellew, cut most of them to pieces. When 
Brigadier Shelton became aware of what was 
taking place, the fire of his zeal blazed, and he 
fell with his men upon the Afghans, who repelled 
them twice, and at the same time continued 
to fire upon the troops of Lieutenant Bird, 
which they had surrounded. In the third attack 
the Afghans incited each other and, becoming 
more furious, reached the enemy, committing 
such slaughter that all of them were killed, 
except Lieutenant Bird and one of his valiant 
soldiers. It is moreover said that these two men 
fought so bravely, that they caused thirty 
Afghans to attain the dignity of martyrdom.*' 
Of the English two hundred men were killed, but 
in this give-and-take, the forts of Rika Bashi** 
and Zu’lfiqar and another, fell into the possession 
of the English, together with some grain they 
contained. One-half of this they succeeded in 
transferring to the gamjar by the evening : but 
when the slidhanslidh with the golden diadem, 
namely the sun, had thrown the veil of obscurity 
over his face, (“ By night when it covereth all 
things with darkness,”)*® the brave Afghans 
blew up the walls of the two forts by mines, 
and thus wreaked their vengeance, which 
greatl}’ augmented the dismay of the English. 

Another contest took place at the Pattah-Bi- 
md.ru, originally called Pattali-i-Bibt-mdh-ni}* 
On the twenty-fourth of the blessed month 
Ramazan in the same year [8th November]'® the 
English cavalry rode about the vicinity of the 
Cantonment, whereon the Afghan sav.'drs rushed 
upon them and occupied the top of the hill 
which dominated their Cantonment, whence a 
risdlah of regulars was immediately sent to 
dislodge them, and the Afghans, unable to cope 
with them, retreated. Afterwards some of the 
Kohistaiii Infantry preparing for another fight, 
constructed a sn?)^aronthe topof theBimaru hill, 
and when next day a erod'd of ghdzls ascended 
it, with the intention of fighting, the English 
troops likewise marched out from the Canton- 
ment and stood ready for battle, whilst a risdlah 

been shot down by the gallant three.” — Kaye, Vol. II. 
p. 53. 

' ’ Fort Rika Bashi was taken on the 10th of K ovember. 

“ Qurdn, Ch. xcii. v. 1. 

Meaning the Hill of the Moon-faced Lady. 

“ On the 13th November the enemy occupied in great 
strength the Bt-ma-ru hills. They had planted two guns 
in a commanding position, and were cannonading the 
British Cantonment.” — Kaye, Vol. II. p o9. 
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of regulars -n-itli two pieces of artillery on 
■wheels, under the command of Lieutenant 
ITalker, was sent up the hill, the top of which 
they reached with extreme difficulty. When 
the fighting began, the Kuhistani foot-men 
succeeded in gradually withdrawing from the 
i-ange of the cannons, so that the balls could 
not strike them, whilst their own bullets laid 
low all the artillerists.^'' On this occasion'’* 

‘ Abdu llah Khan Achakzai, who was a lion in the 
field of valour, and who had in his morning 
prayers asked God to grant him martyrdom, 
rushed forth in the company of a number of 
braves with the war cry: — “Assistance from 
Allah, and a speedy victor}*,’’** and overturning 
the cannons made an attack njion the sawdrs of 
the English ri^dlali. But alas, whilst doing so, 
the valiant ‘Abdu’llah Khan, having tiistcd the 
sherbet of martyrdom, was received into the 
Almighty’s proximity of mercy and repose. All 
the Musalmans, e.specially the Afghans, tore the 
collar of grief for his loss, and it was confidently 
thought, that had not the Khan been overtaken 
by the decree of fate, the Cantonment of the 
English would on that day have fallen into the 
lio^session of the r/huzis.^* 

After that the English, having evidently no 
more j)ower and strength to fight outside, 
were besieged in their Cantonments, and 
bteran to negotiate for peace ■^vith the Afghans. 
On the sixteenth of the mouth Shawal [1st 
December 18-11] Wazir iluhammad Akbar 
Khan, son of the Amir Dust Muh-ammad Khan, 
who had escaped from Bokhara and had been 

EmhoIJeaed by impunit}*, the Afghun cavalry 
C'h.rrgeJ Jowu upon the Briti.-,h bayonets with irresistible 
t .'I'Ci Xo (.li'5i)0-,ition3 were made to receive them. For 
a while all wa.-, panic and confusion. — Kaye, \ ol. II. 

Vp. 

This was. according to Kaye, Vol. II. p. 8.3-S?, another 
action, but in the =ame locality, foug-ht on the 23rd 
November, winch was one of the most disastrous : — “ Un 
that day a battle was fought which ended in the dis- 
piMCef'dl and calamitous defeat of the Briti-h troop-.” 
Kaye also mentions the death of the chief alluded to 
.ate. VC in our text. (}'/;• i;i, ch. Ixi. v. 13. 

■* " At thi-s moment, when the enemy were in flight, 
a’ad our guns had been recaptured, Shelton might have 
brought back his force with credit to Cantonments. 
But the opportunity was lost .... The rout of the 
British force was complete. In one confused mass of 
Infantry and Cavalrj' — of European and native soldiers — 
they fled to the Cantoument w.rlLs.' — Kaye, Yol. II. 
pp. 89-011. 

On the 2.3rd December 1841 the Envoy summoned 
Capts. Trevor, Lawrence and Mackenzie to accompany 
him to a meeting with some Afghan chiefs : — ‘‘ Alter 
the conference had begun, on a given signal Akbar Khan 
endeavoured to seize Sir 'W'illiam, and meeting re- 
sistance, shot him dead with the pistols -which he had a 
d.iy or two before received as a present from him. Calc. 
ICc, 1844, Yol. II. No. iii. p. 2tiU. 

The army left Kabul on the sixth .January 1842 


living in Tasbqurghiin, and bad come to Kabul 
when be beard of the rebellion — as will be 
narrated in the Memoirs of the adherents 
of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, if it 
pleaseth Allah the Most High, — was with Shah 
Shuja'a in the Bala Hisilr, when the English 
in the Cantonments had begun negotiations 
with the Afghans, and messengers were going 
forwards and backwards between them. 

When ilacnagbten had obtained a substitute 
and desired to return to Hindustan, he wrote 
to Shah Shuja'a that the further stay of the 
latter in Kabul would be unsuitable for him, 
and that if he were to go with him to India, 
the [East India] Company would grant him a 
pension of four Idkhs of rupees per amiuiii. 
The Padshah replied, that if his hands had not 
been tied by a feeling of houonr and by his 
family he would Lave done so, but could not, 
according to the saying : — 

“ O ye that are encumbered by a family 
Must no longer hope for tranquillity." 

He also advised Macnaghten that it tioiild 
be better to be on bis guard, and likewise to 
take refuge in the Bida Hisar, and when lie 
heard that Macnaghten had been killed, he 
was very sorry.** Then the English army 
marched in command of Mr. Pottiiiger — whom 
they had made Lord [Commander] after the 
murdcT of Macnaghten, on account of the scarcity 
of provisions, in the direction of JallaLibad,*' 
but all perislicd during their march from the 
extreme cold and in consequence of the attacks 
of the as will he narrated in the 

but commamleJ by Goucral Elpliinstone uud not by 
Fcttmsrer, a*? "tAtod a'love in our text- 

The arrival of the army from Kabul wa« anxiously 
expected in Jallalabud : — ‘‘ At la>t on the idth of 
January, when the L'^arri^on were bu^y on the work-v 
tolling with axe and .^hovtd, with their arm-; piltil and 
accoutrementa laid out close at hand, a '=entry. on the 
rampart', lookin" out towards the Kabul road, -uw n 
solitary white-faced horseman ^trutTfrlinf.' ou towards the 

fort A shudder ran through the jrarri-on. 

That solitary horseijian looked like the nie-'encer oi death. 
Few doubted that he was the bearer of iutelliL'‘ence that 
would fill their -ouls with horror aiid dismay Their 
wor->t foreboding’s 'cemed confirmed. There wa.- the one 
man who wii' to tell the -tory of the ma'^-aere of a great 
army. A party of cavalry were sent out to .-uccourhim. 
They brought him m \\oun«led, exhausted, half-dead. 
The mc'seuger was l)r Brydon, and he now reported hij* 
belief that ho was the sole .-urvivor of an army of 
sixteen thoU'and men.'* — Kaye. Yol II p. 217. — The 
detailed account of thi- di-a-itrou- march, terminatimr 
with the_ extermination of the whole army, occurs ihi'i 
Book \ I. Yh. JI. from p. 21b to p. 25b. Eeaders. 
however, who expi^jct a chronological sequence ot the 
fact.-s narrated, wiU be a little surprised that it is not 
alwava ob-erved in thi' work : and that the tragic 
arrivul of Dr. Brydon at Jail; labAd has been narrateii 
before, and not after the account of the extorminati'.n 
of army i-s given. 
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Meuioirs of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan 
and of Akbar Khan. 

The population of Kabul crowded against 
the Billa Hisilr,*’ until they got it into their 
possession like the Cantonments of the English ; 
whereon Shah Shuja'a, perceiving that the 
tyrannical English Government was destroyed, 
w'as under the necessity of acting according 
to the maxim, “ if the times do not suit you, 
suit them,” and of courting the friendship 
of Amlnu’llah Khan Lahukurdi, to whose house 
ho sent his own son the Shahzadah Shilhpur 
for the purpose of allaying the excitement 
of the insurgents, most of whom considered 
him [the Padshah] to be altogether English 
in his sentiments. Aminu'llah, being pleased 
with the promises made to him, of gold, 
of robes of honour, of position and of high dig- 
nity, brought over a number of Durranis and 
Earsis to the side of the Padshah ; who also 
pledged himself, while the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, to bestow a gift of two lakhs of 
jiukhtah rupees upon [the Shahzadah] Muham- 
mad Zamau Khan. Bat the latter at first re- 
fused, saying, “ I am a KhaU/ah, and not a re- 
ceiver of bribes to which Anuuu’llah Khan 
replied, “ As now a Padshah of Islam lias been 
found, the Khalifato is abolished and the 
Wazirate is also a high position and most 
valuable dignity, which I am able to procure 
for you,” and then Muhammad Zaman Khan 
necessarily consented. On the 7th Zu’lhijjah 
A. II. I2.j7 [’dlth January 1S42] the Shahzadah 
Shahpurjiroceeded with Xiiib Aminu’llah Khan 
anil Kawiib Muhammad Zaman Khan, and all 
the Cihiljai, Kbliistaui, and Qizlbash Khans 
to the Bala Hisar for the purpose of saluting 
the Shah, and having been presented with 
beautiful robes of honour they paid him their 
respects every day. 

M'azir Muhammad Akbar Khan, who was on 
this occasion at Jallalabad, felt much aggrieved 
on being informed that the Khans had made 


■' The BAla Hisar was evacuated by the British 
troo]H on the 13th December. ” — Kaye, Vol. II. p. 131. 

"Ever since the departure of the British army, 
Shah Shuja'a had reigmed at Kabul. He had reigned at 
Kabul, but ho had not ruled. His power was merely 
nominal. The chiefs wanted a puppet ; and in the un- 
happy Shah they found the only one who was ever likely 
to .-tand between them and the vengeance of the British 
nation. Day after day they made their salaam to him 
in the Bala Hisar, but so imperfect was their outward 
recognition of his regal dignity, that money was still 


peace with Shiih Shuja'a, and wrote secretly to 
the chiefs of Kubnl, that if the Shah was sincere 
in his desire to strengthen Ishim and to destroy 
the infidels, they must incite him to extirpate the 
remainder of the English who were still in Jal- 
laliibad. With this object people were daily sent 
round bearing the noble Quran \IIazrat Furrj^dn^ 
on their heads shouting the Takhir [the words 
Alldliu akhar^ and proclaiming that the Padshah 
of Islam ought certainly to go to Jallalabad to 
remove the remaining Englishmen from Afgha- 
nistan. As gratitude to the English impeded 
the Padshah from consenting to ruin their 
government, he adopted the policy of procras- 
tination, and declared that in case Muhammad 
Akbar Klian should be unable to conquer 
Jallalabad, he would himself induce the English 
to depart from Afghanistan by diplomacy, and 
in case of their failing to comply, he would force 
them to do so by war. As the Musalmans 
were displeased with the return of Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, they were of opinion that it would 
be better to send a letter to the English officers. 
Accordingly, to please them, Shah Shuja'a 
despatched one by Sardiir ‘Inayatu’llah Khan 
B.imizai, and another by Din Muhammad Khan, 
his private chamberlain. These were to act 
apparently as his agents, but in reality to 
favour the English, whom they openly told to 
depart from Jallalabad, but secretly put on their 
gnard against the treachery of the Barnkzai 
tribes, and more particularly against that of 
iMuhammad Akbar Khim, lest they should be 
deceived by Ills duplicity, and perish like 
Maenaghten, from trusting him."° It is 
alleged that the Shah’s object in this cor- 
respondence, which was protracted during 
two lunar months, was no other than to gain 
time for the arrival of another army from 
Hindustan. This conjecture is supported by 
the writings of Mr. Maegregor, the Hiikim of 
Jallalabad. 

(To he coniimteiJ.) 


coined in the name of the Nawab Zaman Khan.” — Ka 3 -e, 
Vol. II. pp. 353-4. 

The Shah himself talked openly in the Darbar abovit 
standing forth as the defender of the faith and declaring 
a religious war against the Kafirs, but he privately 
assured Conolly that he was heart and soul with the 
BritisK and he wrote long letters to the Governor- 
General. Clerk, Maegregor, and others, declaring his 
inviolable fidelity, and eagerly clamouring for money.” 
— Kaye, Vol. II. p. 355. 
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ANCIENT TENURES OF LAND IN THE HARATHA COUNTRY. 
BY SIE WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.S.I., F.E.S. 


The Marathas constitute a ■well-defined sec- 
tion of the Hindu population. They occupy a 
considerable portion of the table-laud of the 
Dakhan ; or, to define its limits more exactly, 
the -westei'n boundary may be described as 
following the line of coast from Daman to Goa, 
the northern being marked by the Satpura 
range as far as Nagpur, ■whence the eastern bor- 
der follows the course of the Waingahga, and 
other tributaries of the Godi'i'varl, as far as Bi- 
dar, thence an irregular line passing through 
Kagal, Kurandwad, Hukeri, Belgaum and 
Dharwad to Sadasiwgad, divides them from 
the Karnataka and Kanarese-speaking people. 

Of the origin of the people who have in- 
habited this tract from the earliest times we 
have no certain knowledge. We first become 
acquainted with them on the decay of the 
Andhra empire. At that time two powerful 
indigenous races occupied the southern por- 
tion of the Andhra dominions in the Dakhan, 
the Pallavas to the east, and the Rattas to the 
west, the aspirations of both of ■which tvere 
kept in check by the growing power of the 
Chillukya dynasty. The language of the 
Ratfas has a Turanian foundation, but it has 
great similarity to the grammar and structure 
of Hindi. It is expressed in characters of t^wo 
forms, one identical with Devanagari, the other 
cursive, the running hand used on all ordinary 
occasions called 5[6d or Modi. With a not 
inconsiderable literature of its own, it has re- 
ceived large additions from Sanskrit, principal- 
ly by translation. Hence also the national 
designation it efiects for its people and country 
of Riishtrakuta and Maharashtra, by which it 
has sought to overshadow the indigenous 
names of Ratta and Maharatta.' 

The ;j[arathAs have always been distinguished 
for their courage and love of independence, 
which they maintained despite the superior 
power of the Cluilukyas. Advancing from 
their scat on the Blitma they even overthrew 
for a ■while that kingdom between the 8th and 
10th centuries,^ and afterwards, amid the 


' Burnell, Suidh-Indiun Pal<fOffraphy, 2n(l cil., Introd. 
p. X. note 2. 

* Flcft'a Dytia^ities of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 32. 


growing power of the Muhammadans, they 
still maintained their independence, until, in 
the days of Anrangzeh, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, they emerged from their mountain 
fastnesses under Sivaji, and swept away the 
wide-spread Mughal empire, penetrating even 
to its threshold in the city of Dehli itself. 

The great body of the Rattas is composed 
of the agricultural classes or kv.rilis, distin- 
guished for their skill and industry as cultiva- 
tors, and for their readiness and aptitude for 
war, being equally prepared at all times to 
exchange the plough for the saddle and the 
spear. Below them are the servile classes, 
'iiiahdrs or mhurs, ■SN'ho have been suggested bv 
some as the ancestors of the Maratha nation,’ 
hut they belong without doubt to that nu- 
merous body of serfs, hereditary bondmen, 
aJscriyti (jlchri?, the Auliijars of the Kanarese, the 
mdlas of the Telugns, and the pariahs of the 
Tamils. The hiahdrs imbibed the martial in- 
stincts of their masters, and served with credit 
as Idrjus in the pd'jds, or stable bor.se cf local 
chiefs, when they were called huhairdrs. But 
the most important class is that of the 
Brahmans. Astute and able as the twice-born 
caste is throughout India, the iMariitha Brah- 
man is pre-eminently distinguished among all 
his confraternity for ability and force of char- 
acter. The particular term, by which they arc- 
known from the Niyugis or Tehigu Brahmans 
on the one hand, and the S^uwis of the west 
coast on the other, is that of Desastlia nr 
“national,” which marks them as first jrj,- 
excdlence, and the highest rank is ahvavs 
conceded to them. They took an active share 
in all the public transactions of the Dakhan, 
both civil and militarj-, from the period of 
Muhammadan rule down to recent times. 
Ferishta states that Burhim Niziim ShAh made 
a Brahman his diirda or minister, with the 
title of PeshwA about A.D. a prac- 

tice which became general as applied to the 
Brahman ministers of the different chiefs, and 
was even adopted by Sivaji himself in favour 


33. 40, 41. 

® Moleriwortli’g Mor'i.thl Dictiojiar'i, p. ssiii, 
* Ferutda, Vol. III. p, 220. 
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of Ills own minister SAm Raj Pant, whose 
succes.sors ultimately' displaced the descendants 
of his royal master. 

The preference shown hy the Muhammadan 
princes to the Deiasthas and the skill and 
ability displayed by the latter in the revenue 
administration, gradually led to the substitu- 
tion of Marathi for Persian as the langnage of 
account under BrAhman scribe.s, which greatly 
added to their influence.'’ This influence they 
have never lost. Every ruler, of whatever 
race or creed, finds the assistance of a BrAhman 
diirdii or daftarddr indi.spensable to the success 
of his administration, and hence the MarAthi 
sy.stem of accounts, though much modified, 
has not become obsolete even to the present 
day. 

Before noticing the system of assessment 
introduced by the Marathas it will be useful to 
give a short sketch of the governments that 
preceded them. The earliest that exercised any 
influence now perceptible on the assessment was 
that of AuSgundior Bljnagar, tvhich prevailed 
over their extensive dominions from the 
beginning of the loth to the middle of the 16th 
century. This gave place to the ’Adil Shah 
dynasty of Bljapur in 1553 A.D., which was 
succeeded in 1686 A.D, by that of the Uehli or 
Mughalai Sarl;ur on the conquest of the Dakhau 
by Attrangzeb. "When the iMarathi rule was 
restored under the Poona Government the 
revenues were ably administered fur some time 
under various Brahman i-aifubalts (provincial 
governors) on the chdli .system inherited from 
BijApur. Bat by degrees abuses crept in under 
the weak and improvident rnlo of the PcshwA 
B'lji RAo. The collection of the revenue was 
farmed to the highest bidder, and new offers 
were accepted at Poona for districts alivady 
rented, the new-comer sometimes having to 
expel his predecessor by force. Then, aware 
of the precarious nature of his tmmre lie was 
oblicred to exact to the ntmo.st. The abuses 
arising out of such a system were augmented 
by internal disorders, insurrectionary move- 
ments, and plnudering raid-, so that vlicn 
the Southern i\IarAthA country came into the 
possession of the British Government in 1 M a 
general state of disorder was found to prevail. 


Ont of this chaos the first step of the new 
Government was to ascertain as far as possible 
the principles, if any, on which the original 
assessment rested. It was found by a careful 
examination of the oldest accounts procurable 
that the sj'stem of assessment in force under 
the Bijapnr and early MarathA Governments 
was derived from the times of the Anagundl 
or Bijnagar kings. According to tradition. 
Krishna Raya, the greatest prince of that line, 
made a regular survey of the whole area on 
which assessment was duo. This was the 
I'dija-reJchd or hiiLndr measurement, still re- 
ferred to as the oldest authority extant. It 
was on it that the Bljapur settlement was 
based, wliich stands at the head of all the 
old assessments under the title of rabain. 
htriz. The dry lands only appear to have 
been subjected to the rihju-relilid survey, for 
in the pargands bordering on the Malnad 
or westei-n di.stricts, which are principally 
nnclcr wet cultivation, the village measures 
bear other names, and vary considerably from 
each other. The scale of the rdya-relchd 
mar is cut on a post in the gateway of the 
Gadag fort, and measures exactly 7 ft. 9| 
inches. Of those 20 make a Idgld and 36 
li'ijhui a rdga-rcklut mar. Another in the 
Basavana temple at NAwala’und gives 7 ft. 
C'6 inches. A subsequent govcriinr under 
A nognudi introduced the mdr, so 

called from his own name, into many villages 
of the black soil. It is marked in the temples 
of Anigiri and AmiubhAvi. and on a stone 
at Hebli. still extant, measuring lOi’t. 6 3 
inches, luft. ll'S iiifhe.s, and I'Jft. 0 inches 
respectively. It never came into general use, 
and is .supposed to have been much larger 
than the standard above recorded w'oitld sanc- 
tion. Instances ot other measures, probably 
of very early date, arc also found, srcl’. as //atb/s. 
gdVis, c/ii'iijnis, A'c.° All ilit'C, with tlie i.'fr. 
constitute mf.isures (f the snpeiiirial area. 
The gardens are es imated by the .space, called 
.iiJinls or thnl'-, oceupa-d by a certain number 
of trees. But there is another measuremeul of 
the dry lands called the /.e/.'d/a, ovh in-/. 'd_ r," ik, 
which seems to have orie'inatod in .-.oiue very 
early assessment, and to have reference to 


’ Briffirs’ F-<a. ’b o T il. TTI. p. S(l. : (livision of land of nnofTtain orivin and of very variable 

The'se are brand in didVreiit part« of tbo conntry ' osb-nt. iSoc 3Iar'h.all’s .sbifi-do-ai Ke/.raf. p. 25, Boabay 
and vary greatb' in ext.ut. The chujyar is a large ls22. 
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the quantity of land that yielded one liuti or 
pagoda (=Rs. 4 of cess). 

The dry land Tras thus assessed either on a 
measurement of its actual extent bt' the riiya- 
reklid standard, or exceptionally by some local 
measure, or it was estimated by the quantity 
of land to which the payment of a certain 
sum was attached, stated in lains and their 
fractions. 

A different mode was adopted in the Malnad 
or wet lands, which is known under the name 
of htjclivari. The land was estimated by the 
quantity of seed required to sow it, measured 
by lltandis and hudus. This, too, is attributed 
to the time of the Anegundi sovereigns, and is 
said to have been determined in the followinof 

O 

manner : — 

The revenue was taken for a given number 
of years in kind. The fees of village officers, 
and all other expenses were deducted from the 
grain on the threshing-floor, the residue was 
divided into two equal portions and the raiyat 
allowed to take his choice. The average 

O 

proceeds of the other half, or Sarkur share, 
was then recorded as the assessment of the 
land which had produced the whole. 

The Mjdwart was not confined to estimat- 
ing the value of wet land, but was occasionally 
resorted to in dry cultivation also, where 
the result was recorded in Icurgts. The kuryi is 
the name of the seed plough, and the quantity 
of seed which the husbandman can sow in one 
day with a pair of bullocks becomes the mea- 
sure of the land liable to assessment. The 
kurgi is of unequal extent, varying from 5 to 
10 hi gilds. 

Whether, however. theBijdpur State adopted 
these measures from the former govern- 
ment or not, it is certain from accounts now 
remaining, that they were in use under that 
state. In all cases, not otherwise .specified, the 
staple measure of the Bijapur State was the 
chdwar, said to contain 120 square higlds. In 
all these modes of as.sessment, whetlier bv the 
clidwar. the hidr, the local measures, the 
or the li]dv:ari estimate, a similar plan came 
to be obnerved of making the quantity of 
land in the measure vary in extent with 
reference to the qualities of the soil, while the 
sum assessed on it was always the .same, a 
practice which led to the uncertaiuiv in the 
superficial extent of each denomination, now 


found to be so general. But the Ujuicari 
lands were sometimes further divided into 
classes paying different rates, a usage not 
altogether unknown even in dry lands. 

The preceding observations refer to the pay- 
ment of the revenue in money, which was 
further modified by the chuU system before 
referred to, which will be more fully explained 
hereafter. But the revenue was also some- 
times levied in kind (particularly when jdgirs 
and inaams were placed under sequeshi-ation), 
under the hijdtrari sy.stem already adverted 
to; according to which a kudu (= 30 higlds) of 
seed land was considered equal to a pau or the 
fourth part of a chdwar. Accounts are yet 
extant showing this process in great detail 
from the tukhm-rezi or seed account to the galld 
account or share at the harvest. 

The land tax, as has always happened under 
a IMuhammadan government, becoming very 
high, was remodelled, under the later princes of 
the ’Adil Shiihi family, and the result, known 
as the tanhhd, is referred to as the asal of 1080 
A.H. (Ibb9 A.D.) in all subsequent accounts of 
the Mughlai or Dehli rule, as a standard or 
foundation. The tankhd is considerably less in 
its sum total than the previous rnkam, though 
the rates were higher. It seems to have formed 
the limit of the collections of the Bijapnr State 
when it was adopted as the basis of the arnghhu 
as.sessment. To this every subsequent increase 
of revenue attained under the imperial govern- 
ment was added with the name of isdfa-tnnfir 
(= additional increase), after which it remained 
a fixed and permanent item, even though the 
source from which it was derived had ceased 
to exist. The tanfh- and the together 

constitute the hamdl-heriz, or full demand of 
the Mughlai Government, but this kamdl was 
never realized in any instance that has been 
met with, on the contrary a certain portion was 
deducted every year, as loss (dfat), and the 
remainder only (pitunuta) was con.sidorod to be 
the jiund or demand. Thus tlie kara dl is of no 
value as a standard of comparison, becau.se it 
was never in actual operation. 

We have .said before th.at the administration 
of the land revenue, under all the various 
tenures already enumerated, was regulated by 
what has been called the rhdlz .sv.stem Ori 
gmating under the Bij'ipur government, it was . 
peifected and brought to iti high state of 
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eflBciency by the MaratliAs. The principle on 
which it was founded was that of the muni- 
cipal character of the Indian village, according 
to which the principal inhabitants conduct all 
the affairs of the community, and manage 
their transactions with the officers of govern- 
ment. All the assessable lands in the village 
are entered in the accounts as liable to the 
dinuti or standard tax, and are divided into 
four classes. 1st, the cliuU, consisting of the 
best and most fertile fields, and those nearest 
the village ; 2nd, the hafguta, paying a slight 
addition to the dindti ; 3rd, mahhtd or hliand 
maihtd, which never pays more ; and 4th, hor- 
sut or haul, which only pays the dindti when 
brought into cultivation under favourable cir- 
cumstances, to which may be added patjakdri, 
or lands held by foreign cultivators, not mem- 
bers of the village community. The lands of 
the first class are occupied exclusively by 
the principal inhabitants, who are therefore 
called ckdlildrs. When, at the annual settle- 
ment of the revenue the officers of govern- 
ment in fixing the assessment made an esti- 
mate formed from past collections and other 
sources, of what a suitable demand ought to 
be, the difference between the original dindti 
and the sura so fixed, was, with the con- 
sent and concurrence of the rhdli rd'ujats, im- 
posed on their lands e.xclusively. Thi-s, under 
the name of patti, was sub-divided by them 
among themselves, but no addition was made to 
the demand on the other lands. This done, the 
chdliddrs became liable for the realization of 
the whole village a.sses3ment, and had to m.ake 
good any balance that remained outstand- 
ing. They were, therefore, careful to provide 
against the occurrence of such a contingency. 
They kept up the cultivation by preventing 
rd’hjats from absconding, and by procuring new 
settlers ; they assisted the poor with seed, bul- 
locks, and labour at the sowing season ; gave 
them temporary remissions to bring their fields 
into full tilth, and took care that they per- 
formed their engagements accordinglv. When 
by these means the condition of any of the 


, inferior holders was sufficiently improved to 
! admit of his sharing in the burdens and privi- 
' leges of a chdli rd’iyats, he was brought into that 
i body. But when, on the other hand, adulUddr 
was unable from losses or misfortune to contri- 
bute his share, he was only assessed at hafgu^a 
or mahlita rates to allow him to recover his 
I reduced circumstances. 

I The onerous conditions of the chdli tenure 
j were counterbalanced by advantages which not 
only enabled the holder to discharge its con- 
ditions with ease, but made it an object of am- 
bition with every rd’iyat to become one. In the 
first place, the chdli rd'iyat held the best lands 
in the township, and occupied the best houses 
I in the village. These were attached to parti- 
I cular fields, and could only be possessed by 
j the person cultivating such fields. Secondly* 
hauls for breaking up waste (ndhgar'' or 
great plough hauls') were onl}' given to those 
I paying chdli, and never to any other rd'iyats, but 
the latter could hold hariyali and istdwd hauls? 
Thirdly, the right of cultivating for bid’amda/-*’, 
who always let their lands for much less 
than the sarkdr or government rates, was 
restricted to the chdliddrs, who also could alone 
employ pdyahdri or alien sub-tenants from 
other villages. These, with some other special 
benefits, varying in diff’ei’ent places, and the 
influence they enjoyed over the village com- 
I munity and its concerns, and a degree of con- 
sideration with which they were treated by 
government and its officers, form some of tlte 
principal privileges attached to the chdli 
'■ tenure. 

I The term chdli is, therefore, applicable rather 
i to persons than to lauds, but us the best lands 
I were always held by the former, the expres.bion 
! chdli field*, is not uncommon. 

] A portion only of the lands of a chdli rd'ii/at 
I were subjected to the imposition of the patii. 

I or to the chdli tenure, the rest was katguta, 
j iiiahhtd. and haul. It was sometimes, there- 
j fore, impossible to point out the ptaticular 
I field considered as chdli. though at other times 
j this was specified in the accounts. 


^ Ico.^d was that ‘j-ivoa for breakine np oM 

waste, overrun in the black stnl by na^h or ntT^fn grass. 
l 5 he matted, deep-seated roots of which couM only be 
broken up by the great plough drawn by five or six yoke 
of bullocks, and entitled the holder to exemption from 
all demand for eig-lit or ten years. See Dr. Wight’s 
desoriptiou of the nath grass. Le/ttumum pilosum, Wight. 


; Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. IT. 
p. 133. ^ 

** and 7mrn/ah‘ ike’ds' open to the other rVivuts 

were only t''mporary exemptions to clear superficial weeds. 
The bud on an exemption annually increasing to the 
, full amount for a short period, and ha-. iycU in like man- 
ner to extirpate the surface herbage of linearis. 
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The %>aUi, or extra assessment, is nominally, 
and ■was originally variable, bat came in 
time to be considered as a fixed and custom- 
ary rate, under the name of mdiiuil or fair 
paffi, in contradistinction to the jdsti patli, 
or excessive addition of later times. It was 
nevertheless always omitted in the cultiva- 
tion accounts. I have scarcely- seen a single 
lacam-patralc or diilcl, or schedule of land 
under cultivation, antecedent to the Maisur 
conquest that contains more than the dindit° 
It was usual for the Maratha Jcamdvis'ldrs 
to make remissions for bad years, misfortunes, 
(te., by deducting a part of the patti, a half, 
quarter, two duds, or any definite proportion, 
and to impose an equal additional proportion 
in the following j'ear, -^vliich was never ob- 
jected to by the ra’ii/ats, and, I believe, is 
])ractised in some of the jdgtr villages to this 
day. 

The cldli jn-evailing in the districts between 
the Krishna and the Bhima differs considerably 
from that above described. There iho pdtU and 
his hlidihuiiil (collateral relatives) are almost the 
only cltdKddrs. They pay nojudior official quit- 
rent, but hold a certain quantity of sarv-iud’ani 
or iiiirdA land free of all rent, the proportion of 
which is regulated by the quantity of (,’/i«/fthey 
may have undertaken. If by an}' accident 
a cJidJi.idr is forced to give up all, or a portion 


of his clidli holding, he must at the same 
time relinquish his i-urr-i/urn/u or free land, or 
an equivalent portion of it. 

These two kinds of cJidli recall to mind the 
descriptions of -village economy still subsisting 
in other parts of India. 

The first, or Southern, bears a strong resem- 
blance to those communities in the Karnatak 
where the concerns of the village are regulated 
by the body of the inhabitants or mirdsddrs, 
collectively, while the chdlkldys of Indl and 
Muddebihal (districts of the Bhimtadi or valley 
of the Bhima) have a slight connection with the 
hhdijddr or co-partner.diip puVffs of Gujarat. 
Indeed, I recollect two or three villages in 
Muddebihal where the pdlUs had divided the 
village into sh.ire.s. each managed exclusively 
by one of their body, for the revenue of which 
he was responsible. A tenure still more closely 
resembling the clidli formerly prevailed in 
BaUari and Kadapa (Cuddapah), under the 
I name of appaaani, and probably still subsists 
in the Telugu portion of the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, for I found it lingering as far north as 
Gaujiim under the same name. 

The.se are probably remains of a state of 
society that at one period seems to have been 
general throughout India, in which the con- 
cerns of the village were administered by the 
chief inliabitant.s in a bodv. 


THE MEANING OF BAPPA AND BAVA. 

BY J. F. FLEET. Bo.0.3., M.R.A.S.. C.I.E. 


In order to facilitate the discus.sion of some 
point. s of importance in connection with the 
Rulers of Valabhi, I publish herewith a complete 
genealogy of the family as 1 interpret it from 
the inscriptions, with the official titles of the 
inemVicrs of it, and their dates a.s f.tr as I have 
been able to verify them. 

The point to which I tvonld draw attention 
II. the pre.sent note, is the meaning of the two 
words happa and idea, which occur in the com- 
poiind.s hitpiia-iidd.-ii nvd], jd'n, “meditating on 
tiiC feet of b-iiq’Ci," and hdr,i-pdd-dii iidhijdta, 
meditating on the feet of bdea," and of which 


I no satisfactory explanation has as yet been 
offered. 

The second expros.^on, with paramimut title-^ 
qualifying //(b I/, occurs in pdraniabhriffdiiiloi- 
luuhdrdjddb i rdju-puruuA xi.-rira-hdoi-pad- d,i ndh - 
^ ydhi. an epithet that is applied— (1) to only tho 
Paraiii(ibliiUdiid:n, Mahdrdjddb! rdjiq and I'K/a- 
u^irant Silhditya 111., a im;st devout wor-hipper 
of the god .Afahe.iyara (Siva), inline 46 of the 
grant' of his son .Siliditya IV. of the year 372, 
and in Imc.s 4.7 and 40 re.qiectively of the two 
grants^ of Sil.iJitya V. of the year 4i,);3. No other 
, instance of llic ii-e of bdrn is known to me. 


•' .'MipF-rncicil ob.serTcr=. however, not aw.ire of 
"•■•■rr UrMp to 'iippO'D that the T)e'5t. or 'ha!- 1 wi*re 
. riiok-runte l. Tt is relatcl that a?i iuhn- 

[i- ripiif'pil (v'lii 'i 'ifO (rigvenue officer) uutlor the Pp-«-h- 
< tovc riiHifiit. procoo'lc‘1 to ruinodol tao 
•indor hi~ chnrpcon what he con^idored to iie more e'lui- 
h- tCi’iU" N;-Usi Phalnavi-. the able miiii-n r of the 
P -hwa ^ ;ir.‘.yan E'so, and his succe-ssor-, no 'sooner 


U'-'tllU. I 


-T T tae (U-triot in oer'On 

rerlaecl tlw a-, „t oa Its former footino.. an" re! 
iiioqH,! hi- oiei-z.-.a,,r., dep.-uilant. This 'celobrated 

Dr beloncred to the mb 

diyi-ion ot that bo, ,v kuoivn as Ko, kanastinis or Ch tta- 

'' vjl V ‘ 

V ol. 111 . r. Jo iy.Bu By.li.As.Soc. Vol. XI. p. 343. 


'sooner 
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GENEALOGY OP THE RULERS OF VALABHI. 


BLatarka, 

Sendpati. 


Dharasena I., Dronasiiiiha, Dhruvasena I., Dharapatta, 

Sendpati. Mahdidja. Mahdrdja. Muhasdinanta, Maharaja. 

Mahdprafthdra, Mahddandand^jaka, 
and Mali dkd rtdhr itika. 
i Gupta-Samvat 207.) 

Gnhasena, 

Maharaja. 

(G. S. 240 (? 237), 246, 248.) 

1 

Dliarasena II., 
Sdnianta, Mahdsdmanta, 
Maharaja, and Mahddhirdja. 
(G. S. 252, 269, 270.) 


Siladitya I., Elaragraha I. 

or DharmSditya I. 

(G. S. 286, 290.) 


Derabhata. 


Siladitya II Kharagralia II. Dhnivai«na III 
I or Dbarmilditya II. 

I (G. S. 337.) 

Siladitya III. 

Paramahhattdraha. Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
and Paramiivara. 

(G. S 352.) 

Siladitya IV. 

ParamahhaUd.r aha, Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
and Parameivara. 

(G. S. 372.) 

Siladitya V. 

Pa ramahhattdraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
and ParamHvara. 

(G. S. 403.) 

Siladitya VI. 

Paramahhattdraha. Mahdrdjddhirdja. 
and Parameh-ara. 

(G. S. 441 ) 

, 1 

Siladitya VII., 

.•>r DhrObbata (Dhravabbata.) 

ParamabhaUdji-aha, Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
and Parameivara. 

(G. S. 447.) 


Dbarasena III. Dbruvasena II., 
or Baiaditya. 

(G. S. 310.) 

I 

Dbarasena IV., 

Paramabhattdraha , Mahdrdjddhirdja. 
Parameivara, and Chahravartin. 

(G. S. 326, 330.) 
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The first expression, -^vhieh was of very 
general nse, occurs, among the Valabhi 
grants, M-ith the paramount titles qualifying 
I'liqui, in paramahhatlttral^u-innliurujdJhirnja- 
po rauicsvara-sn-happa-pa'l-thi vJJi>/uta, an epi- 
thet that is applied — (2), in lines .">3, 64-55, 
57-58, and 63 of the grant® of Siladitya VII. 
of the year -147, and in other grants as far as 
they go, to Siladitya IV. V. VI. and ^ II., 
each of whom came in direct succession after 
his father, and each of whom had the paramount 
title.s of ParahifilJtattdriiJca, Malidrdjdlhirdja, 
,ind Purnia'-si'am, and was also a ino.st deyont 
wor.shijjper of the god Mahesvara. 

Among the inscriptions of other familie.s, the 
'.ime expression, happia-pdd-duiidlnjdta, witliont 
.any qualifying title.s of hnppa, is used as an 
ejiithet — (3) of the Phattdralui and Mahdrdj/i, 
.''ivadi'va I. of Nep.ll, in lino 1-2 of his inscrip- 
tion' of Gupta-Samvat 318 ; — (4) of the ilahdid- 
Aihiuvarman of Nepal, who was also 
favoured hy the feet of the god Pasiipati (.Siva), 
in line 2 of his inscription® of Hiirsha-Sariivat 
3-1. and in line 4-5 of his inscription'’ of Harsha- 
Si.iiivatSG; — (5) of Jishnugupta ofNcp.Il, who 
.tcain wa.s also favoured by the feet of the god 
Paiupati, in lino 4 of his inscription’ <4 Harsha- 
Sari'.vat 48, and in line 6-7 of another of hi^ 
iii'criptions' : — and 16) of the Piii-iiii:ii': l.(,;ldrii- 
c and Mill’d I'd /d-Vii I li'i'i >iva(h'V.r 11 nfXi’pal. 
■..'i-o ag.iin was also favourcil Iw the feet ,:.f tlie 

1 Paiupiti, r.nil w.as a mo-t d'\o:it wor- 
''.inpL’.' 0 .® tliC go I IMiheivara. ii. iini. 2 of 
• v-'. '-.f hi> inscriptions^ of lliirs!m-8,,ihv,!t 112 

.-,.1 14.3 (') 

The s.iiiiC expre.s-.:'',n. n-pH’l-d . h 


PJn’fldi-al-a qualifying lappa, in the epithet 
bftpipa-hhalldmka-pd'ki-bhoJPa, which is applied 
— (8) to the Pallaya Mahdrdja Siriihavarman II,. 
who was a most deyont worshipper of the Holy 
One (Chagavat : he. Vi.shnu), in line 13 of hi.s 
grant — (2) to the Veiigi Miihdrdja Vijaya- 
nandivarinan, also a most devout worshipper of 
the Holy One (Bhagayat), in line 1 of hi.s 
grant;’® — and (It'j to tlie Pallava Jluhard/a 
Nandivarman, again a nrost de\'uiit worshippei 
of the Holy One (Bhag.ivat), in line 14-15 of 
his grant,’® possibly spurious ; — anil, with tie- 
further qualifying title of Mabdidja, in tlie 
epithefc happa-bLutldrnl; i-iunhdrdja-pdda.-bhnf:- 
tu, which is applied — (11) to the Pallava 
Yni-aiiiaJidi-dja Vi.shnugupavitrman, again ;> 
most devout worshipper of the Holy One 
(Bhagavat), in line 14 of his gviint.” 

In publishmg the two grants of .Siladitya 
of the year 403, Dir. V. N. Mandlik’® treatedi 
the words happn and bd'H. quite unneces.sarily, 
as identical, and considered that they denoted 
“.some great teacherof the .Saiva faith, or some 
remarkable great king of that name; but more 
probably the former, from the adjeetlves used 
or, again, .some " .«age. vci.t rated equally in all 
part.s of Hiu.lust In." .^'n, also, Ur Bhngwitiilal 
Indraji’® has recorded hi' 'yniiion tliat leq pi is 
a general title used by chief j.iie.'t' " And 
I luV'idt” hu\r s'ie.cC'li.d tli.it tlie nmue i'that 
of “ s, line king oi jwntiLt of VL-ry e.iiT, t'nus, 
wlio.'f aUth.U'ii \v ,is rei oij iji', d niiivei'lll',' in 
his own li.iy, anu wi.s ,i; ts i \\ ,irds prf-'erved 
in the ti-ainrion oi scvei,.! distiuet rig.il 
fain:!. I 
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still more, tlio paramount sovereign titles of 
Paramahhatldralca, MaJturdjdJhirdJ'i, and Para- 
itiJgvara, which qualify it in the instances 
grouped under No. 2, shew that the word must 
refer to some one of nolde or regal birth, and 
cannot denote a priest, no matter how high his 
rank in the hierarchy might be. 

As regards the que.stion of /f'zppa being a 
proper name, the word does occur in this way 
— as the name of an olicial, the BaldUiihrila 
and lHiij'jika Bappa, in line .39 of the grant’** of 
Siladitya IV. of the year 372 ; — as the name of 
some one after whom was named the Bappci- 
pwliijn-vihura, or “ Buddhist monasterv of the 
feet of Bappa,” at Valabhi, mentioned in line 
19 of the grant®** of the M'lhdrdjii Dharasena II. 
of the year 2G9 ; — in Bappasvamin, one of the 
grantees in lino 11 of the Khoh grant®’ of the 
Parivrajaka Mdliaruju Hastiii, of the year 
163; — in BappArya, one of the grantees in line 
68 of the Chammak grant®* of the Vakat.tka 
Mahurdja Pravarasona 11.; — and in Bappa- 
bliatti, a Jain teacher,®^ allotted to Vikrama- 
Saihvat 800 to 8'J5. The same word is also 
probably a component of Bappura, the name 
of the family to which, as recorded in an 
unpublished inscription of ifaiigalisa, Dur- 
labh.'idevl, the wife of the early Ohalukya 
king Pulik.'din I., belonged.®’ A similar word 
hdppn, ]>roljulily derived from it, occurs in 
B.lppadeva, the name of a HCudpiOi in lino 8-3 | 
of the Siw.aiii grant of Pravarasona II.®® And. ' 
finally, Bappa, or Bappa Ravula, has boon 1 
preserved by tradition in Mow.iil, as the more 


familiar appellation of an early Guhila chief, 
who is said to have established the power of 
that tribe on the overthrow of the Bhillas or 
Bhlls.®' 

But the idea that, in the technical expression 
under discussion, l/appa denotes some particu- 
lar priest, whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava 
faitii, whose memory hod been preserved in 
different parts of India from very earlv time.-., 
has been disposed of above. And, this being 
so, it remains difficult, on the supposition that 
the word is a pritper name, to imagine how 
it .should have cropped up again from time to 
time, under precisely similar circumstances, in 
such different parts of the couutiy and such 
varying periods as are indicated by instances 
Nos. 2 to 11 above. 

Thfc! true explanation of the word, in this 
technical exprcs.sion, first occurred to me from 
noticing the way in which the titles that qualif v 
liippa vary in accordance with the titles of 
the persons to wliom the epithet happa-pdd- 
diiHdhijdtn is applied ; and it is fully borne 
out by the epithet h't-ajJaka-pd'I-duudhijdta, 
which is applied only to Dharasena IV. in 
line 38 of his complete grant®’ of the year 326, 
and in his grant of the same year of which 
only the translation of the second plate has 
been published.®® Thi.s expre.^sion, which, if 
it had not been so completely overlooked, 

I would probably have made the matter clear 
' long ere now, drap|ied out in all the subse- 
quent Valabhi grants, even in tlio.se of Dhara- 
sena IV. himself of the year 3.30 ; probablv 


rmtr. Viil. V. p. 212; and .1 .vt.xvf. .S'lrr. nV.-f. Inil 
Vul III. ii.'.t.t 

Vol. VI Ig 

i'lii'p. Vol. III. No. 22, Plat’’ xiii. 

id. No. Vi. Pliti x.xxiv : airl unri'. Vol XII. 

p. 21.'). 

mite, t ol .\I. ]i. 203. 

Soo D'let! tie-, of the Kmurre^e pp. 10, 22. 

= ; Curp.'in- r In, hr Vol. III. No. .'.5. P! itl XX xv. 

To’t.-i -tninil.e nf rhijit’-U' II. (i'.’k'utta 

Eopriut. Vo!. I. p. . -..•o iil-o pp. 121, 2V!, d.'ixl ) 

Hf .ulds a uot..’ i.i'l. p. L*1o; tdat ' il.ipp.i i-i not .i jirop’ir 
naiu-’ : it * a ohiM ’ Ho i- iroipioinly -tyled 

and in iu-oriptious ,‘^ijeel -t ' the mountain 

lord.’ ’’ If this IV corrot't, the rr.il r..iiiie would he S.iila 
or ^iailadliisi. — Plus tr.iditiou i- r.itlier a peculiar one. 
It s.iy- that- of B.ippr's niiTuerous pro'reny. vome returu- 
ed to thoir .I’e'ioTit - 'it- in S.uir.Ivhtr.i , and. .as a nritt’r 
of f.iet, tV.ilA, tli-‘ uioil.eru repre>eutatis'e of the ancient 
V.il.il'hi, bel’’):'.es t'l ( lohii.rs. u,,,! i=: -,n tn-- divi-ion oi 
Kiithiawad tint is e ill 'd th’ GdliilwA’l Prfut Another 
curious point m it i-, th-.t it saves ViUrama-.Samvat It'l 
t.A.D. 1;1 for th: hirt i of Sippa. Tod shewed th.it 
tins dati’ is ivronsly reterred to tlie Vikrama ora, hut 
went wrons h!;»;s..-lf in arrivius at A. I>. 72S for the real 
period of ll.ippa’s ], iwer. In eonneetion with this sub- 
ject. he mention. 1 .i J.iin r..'Coi-.l to the cfiAct that, in 


I Gupta-S’iiiiv.at 205. S.iura-'cra w.is luv.olc’l by burba- 
I naiv truin tlie I'ovth, ,ind tiic town ot Vili’iiu w.i- 
j s.ieked Now, til.' a'l'touip inymo seiiealosie-ii t.i'.le 
vh.’Wv that the .s-'nlpi'i l;liai,.rk i, the foun’l.r ol th" 
V.xl.ibhi family, mn-t Live been alive in or -bortlv ! letoro 
Giipta-Saiiivat lyi. tlioush hi- birth luu-t oe pl.ic’cd 
I .some twenty-live year- eai'ln-r. t!i .re c.m be l.ttle 

I doubt tint the driewa I trehnon i- I’ i-nl on a coiiin.-ed 
I remini-c-.'uce of the rise of t’a ■ Nuld lii family. The 
i Jain d.ite of Gupt.i-S.tiiu at piubably ivrers to a 

; hi-torieal eveut ; tint exv it, '''.o-.vev .r. won! i be. not the 
I -.lekinsof Valibhi by barb.ii'i in- tri’in the let 'tii, but the 
reverse of this, the iiuil.liu'j' oi V.'.l.ibiii art -r the ovir- 
throw of the-e inv.’der.s, the il iitraka-, by Bli itark.i. — Tod 
I (I'l. p. bl*1f.) pives .tu ab-traet of an inseriptR’U. ilated 
I Vikiaima-Samvat lll-'ll, Irom ' Aiipur.’ which mentions 
i ' t’vc.'la,’ in th-’ tilth "oii*. ration, b it not II ipioi — There 
i i- .1 bit* r inscription of tlie sam .' f.inuly, d.itC’l Vikr.ima- 
j ti-inivat 1312, at .r Ilhh near the teinple of Aelnili. vara 
i at the AcliaUM Ih Hill Fort on Aluuiit .\bii, which t ikes 
the geneul.jiry back a -..'p further, .iiid in.nitious Happa, 

1 or ilappa U.ivul.i (under tlie n-im'.- of ih.p.'i. if tiie tran.-i.i- 
' tiou is correct) as tie.' lir-t of the f.imily : .-ee Xavir.tj 
I Shyamal Ha-’ tran-l.itiou in the Jio'r. il.oiy. As, Coe. 
Vol. LV'. Part 1. pp 3_Tf , 5711'., and j . I*,i. 

./tell*. Bj. r>i\ R. el . .s le. A ul. X. p, 7!) : and ot.te. 
Vol. 1. p Id. ii.ifc, Vol I. p>. io. 
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on account of something in the official relations 
between Siladitva I. and Kharagraha I. 'which 
remains to be cleared up. But it occurs in 
these two instances ; and, in accordance with 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s rendering,'" it un- ' 
do'ubtedly means “ meditating on the feet of 
(his) illustrious grandfather.” -l^ya in Kana- j 
rese, and ajd and i1jd in Mar.ithi, are the ' 
ordinary words for ‘ a g-randfather ’ in the j 
present day. And it is evident that ojjaha is ' 
the older Prakrit word, from which these have 
been derived. j 

On this analogy, ha/ipa suggests itself at j 
once as the old Prakrit form of the modern j 
lf?p, ‘ a father.’ And now it becomes clear | 
why the word is qualified by the paramount | 
titles in its connection with the paramount | 
sovereign Sihiditya IV. and his successors,'® \ 
the reason being that the father of each of 
them was himself a paramount sovereign ; and, 
on the other hand, why, in its connection with 
feudatories, it has either no qualificatory title 
at all, or only the feudatory titles Mahurtija and 
Bhaiiuralca, as in the ca.se of Vasantasena, 
Siihhavarman, Vijayanandivarman, Nandivar- 
man, and Vishnugopavarman.”' The rule 
thus 'disclosed also shews why, in the case of 
Sivadeva II.," himself a paramount sovereign, 
tap-pa has no qualifying term ; for, the way in 
'which he is introduced in lines 11-12 of the 
NepM inscription" No. 15, shews that he j 
brought in a new branch of the Thakuri : 
family, and that his father Narendradeva, 
even if he held the rank of ilahurdja, was at 
least not a paramount sovereign. And the 
same rule explains why, in connection with I 
the paramount sovereign Dharasena IV., ajjala j 
is qualified by nothing more than the ordinary i 
title sri ; for, he himself was the first paramount i 
sovereign in the family ; and his grandfather, 1 
Kharagraha I., was at the best only a Mahdruja. ; 

The analogy of ajjaha and hajipa now , 
suffices fully to clear up the meaning of the word ' 
Idea. It suggests at once that it is nothing but | 
the older Prakrit word from which have been I 
derived, with somewhat differing significa- I 
tions, in IMaiathi, Idhcl, ‘ a term of respectful I 


mention for a father or an elderly person 
hand, ‘ a term of respectful mention fora Gosavi, 
Guru, father, or elderly person,’ and hJtdicd, ‘a 
husband's brother, especially an elder brother ;’ 
and in Kanarese, tdva, ‘ the son of a mother’s 
brother, or father’s sister, a man or woman’s 
brother-in-law (in every case, if older than one’s 
self),’ and Ihdva, a husband or wife's elder 
brother, a maternal uncle’s son (similarly, in 
every case, if older than one's self).’ Looking 
for its application in connection with Sllfiditya 
III., we note, in the first place, that the grants 
shew very clearly that his father Slliiditya II. 
did not reign at all, which explains why 
the epithet lapipia-pdiJ-dnvcUu/dta is not used in 
respect of him ; and, in the second place, that 
the only paramount sovereign before him was 
his father’s distant cousin Dharasena IV., who, 
so far as paramount sovereignty is concerned, 
was his immediate predecessor. This shews us 
that Idea was used, here at least, to denote ‘ a 
male relative, of the same generation with 
a father,’ or roughly ‘ an uncle ’ ; and ex- 
plains why bdva is qualified here with the 
paramount titles. And the fact that, after the 
first adoption of this technical expression, the 
Valabhi succession was in each instance direct 
from father to son, explains why the expression 
hdva-pdd-dinulhi/dta does not occur again. 

In Kanarese, lappa ajipears in the form 
of hcpp>a,°'' in hoppana-sihrja, ‘the lion of 
(his) father,’ an epithet applied to the Eatta 
chieftain Lakshmideva 11., the son and 
successor of Kartavlrya IV., in line 63-6-1 of 
his inscription" of Saka-Sariivat 1151. In con- 
firmation of this I may quote — ayyana-sih'ja, 
‘the lion of (hi.s) father,’ a title of the SilahAra 
chieftain Gaiidaraditya of KolApur, in line 21 
of his grant" of Saka-Saihvat 1032, and also of 
his son ^ ijayaditya g’— 7)!(u-o»/a-6i’/iya, ‘the 
lion of (his) fatiier- in-law’, applied to the I)a7yda. 
jidyalca Kesavadityadeva, in lines 17-18 of the 
Kadarolli inscription" of Saka-Saihvat 997 • 
—annana-rjandhaedrana, ‘the choice elephant 
of (his) elder brother,’ applied to the Banda- 
ndyaka Somesvarabhatta in lines 11-12 of the 
same inscription -—atmaa-alduildra ‘ the warrior 


ayite, Vol. I. p. 16. Instance No. 2 abo've. 

Nos. 7 to 11 above. No. 6 above. 

ante, Vol. iX. p. 17S : sec also Vol. XIV. p. 318. 

In Sanderson's edition of Keeves’ Konudrse Die- 
ternary, this word is marked as one common to most 
Indian languages. 


Arrhfpnl, Sun-. TtWf. j’tid. Vol. Ill p'uz 
Jonr. Bo. Br. B. .Soc. Vol xill n 3 
M (t 't-f Knnnri;.^e p.' 105. 

III. p"V6. ^rchaol.' ISurv. Ind. Vol. 
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or champion of (his) elder brother,’ applied to 
the Sinda chieftain Achugi II. in line 9 of his 
inscription*® of Saka-Sariivat 1042 ; and — hha- 
van-anJcakdra, ‘ the warrior or champion of (his) 
uncle or other relation of the same generation 
with bis father,’ applied to a Siliihara chieftain 
named Gonkideva in line 46 of the Terdal 
inscription*® of Saka-Samvat 1042, etc. Other 
similar titles, which help to explain the preced- 
ing, through the introduction of proper names 
instead of words of relationship, are — Senana- 
singa, ‘ the lion of Sena,’ applied to the Ratta 
chieftain Kartavirya II., the son and snccessor of 


Sena L, in line 7 of his Sanndatti inscription 
— Tailana-singa, ‘ the lion of Taila,’ applied to 
the Kadamba chieftain Kirttivarman II. of 
Banawasi, the son and successor of Taila I. ;** — 
Tailaman-ahkahdra, ‘ the warrior or champion 
of Tailama,’ applied to Kamadeva of the same 
family, the son and snccessor of Tailama ;** — 
and GohlcatL-ahkakdra, ‘ the warrior or champion 
of Gohka,’ and Guheij ana-sing a, ‘the lion of 
Guheya,’ applied to the Silahara chieftain 
Marasimha, the son and successor of Gohka, 
and the nephew of Guhala or Guvala I., in line 
28 of his grant** of Saka-Saravat 980. 


AN ENGLISH-GIPST INDEX. 

COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.3. 

(Coyitimted from p. 239). 


Red waistcoats, — LoUe bengres, (.Eng ) 

Redeem, to, — Kinava aley, (Eng ) 

Redness,— Lolipe, (Tch.) 

Reed,— Thzia, (Tch) 

Rein,— Salavar, (M.) 

Rejoice, to, — LoshanioviiTa, (Tch , Psp M.) ; 

bukurisard’ovava, mengeiava, (M.) 
Relations, — Einu, namur, (M ) 

Release, to,— Izbevisarava, (M ) 

Religious,— Sherrafo, (Eng ) 

Remain, to,— Achava, terghiovava, (Tch.) ; beshava, 
ashava, (M ) ; achava, (M. 7) 

Remember, to,— Rigava in zi, i,Eng ) ; sheravaman, 
(Tch.) 

Remember, to cause to, — Sheravava man, i^Tch ) 
Remote, to,— Duryovava, t'idava, (M ) 

Renew, to,— Nev kerava, (Tch.) 

Rent, to,— Usharava, (Tch ) 

Rented, — Ushardicano, (Tch.) 

Repay, to,— Pesava apopli, (Eng.) 

Repent, to, — Pokutuyiava, poketuiava, (M.) 
Report, — Raporto, voste, (M.) 

Repose, — Lutherum, (.Eng.) 

Rest, to.-Achava, [Tch.. Psp. M.); hodiniava, 
hodinisarava, hodinisard’ovava, popasesa- 
rava, (II.) 

Revile, — Kushava, (Tch., Psp. M.) 

Rib, — Pashavro, (Tch.) 

Rice, — Rizos, (Tch.) 

Rich,- B ovalo, (Eng.) ; baravalo, (Psp, M.,M. 7) ; 

baravalo, barvalo, i,Tch.) ; barvalo, barvald. 

Rich, he who is, — Baravalicano, manghmeskoro, 
(Tch.) 

>• Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XI. p. 247. 

" ante, Vol. XIV. p. 16. 

« Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 213. 

*’ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 85 


Riches, — B aravalipe, manghin, (Tch.) ; mandin. 

(M.) ; mangin, (M. 8) 

Rid, to get, of, — Skepiava, (il.) 

Ride, to, — Kisturava, (Eng ) ; prastava, (M.) 

Ride round, to, — Enkunzhurisardva, (M.) 
Rider,— Kistri-mengro, kistro-mengro, (Eng.); 
kalareca, porizen, (M ) 

Ridicule, to, — Khokhavava, (.Tch., M. 7); prasdva, 
(Tch., Psp M.l 
Ridicule, — P rasaibe, (Tch.) 

Ridiculous, — Kesindia, (^Tch.) 

Right, (subst.) — Chechipi, chechipi, kanonu, 
tryaba. i.M .) 

Right, (adj.), — Orta, (M. 8) 

Ring, — Vangustri, wangusti-i, (.Eng.) ; angrusti, 
angustri, engusteri, (.Tch.) ; angrusti, 
engrusti, ; angushtri, (M. 7) ; angrusti, 
angustri, (Psp M.) 

Rings, pretended gold, — Eashono wangustis. 
(Eng ) 

Ringing the changes,— Hukni, (Eng.) 

Riot, to, — Korava, (Eng ) 

Rioter, — Eora-mengro, (Eng ) 

Rioting, — Koring, (Eng.l 

Rip the se.ams, to, — Putrava, (Tch.) ; phutrava, 
(M. 81 

Ripe, — Mulano, (Tch., Psp. M.) 

Ripen, to, — Mulano kerava, (Tch , Psp. M.) 

Ripped, to be,— PuterghioTava,puterdovava, (Tch.) 

Rise, to,— Ekhkiava, ufkiava, uftiava, ufchiava, 
(Tohl; khutava, repozesard’ovava, (M.) 
Cf. to Step. 

River, — Len, (dim ) lenori, i^Tch.l ; shat, sat, (As. 
Tch ) ; len, (Psp. M., M. 8) 


itK p 80. 

** No. 10 of the separate publications of the Archseo- 
log’ical Survey of Western India, p. 103. 
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Road, — Drom, tobbar, (Eng); di-om, (dim.) 
dromoro, (Tcb); patbon, (As. Tch.),- 
kbotar, (M.); drom, (.Psp. 51.) 

.Road, of or belonging to, — Dromeskoro, (Tcb ) 

Roast, to, — Pekava, (.H.) 

Roasted, to be, — Pekyovava, (II.) 

Roasted, — Pek’d, pekt, (Eng.); peko, (Span. 
Gip.) peko, (51 ) 

Rob, to, — khntilava, kbotilava, rebuiava, (51 ) 

Robber, — Haydamak, haydamdkho, rezbuyniko, 
rezboyniku, voyniko, voyniku, (51 ) 

Robber-chief, — Gileu, (51.) 

Robbery, — Fakement, lui-ipen, ^Eng ) ; cboribe,- 
^Tcb.) 

Robbery, highway, — Drom-luiing, (Eng.) 

Rock, to, — Legeniava, (51.) 

Rod, — Ran, (pi.) ranior, (Eng ) ; vicha, (Tcb , 51. 

8 1 ; genzbn, prezbena, rovli, roQli, (M ) ; 
rubb, ,Psp. 51.) 

Role, to, — -Cbord ovava, sord’ovava, teveliava, (51 ) 

Roleer, — Fekolecu, (51 ) 

Room, — K omomis, (Eng.); kber, (dim.) kberoro, 
stancia, stancie, (51.) 
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Root, — Korini, korin, (Tcb); redechina, (51.1; 

korin, (Rsp. 51 ) 

Root up, to, — Hunavava, (51.) 

Rope, — Sbello, (Eng); jele, (Span Gip); shelo, 
sholo, (Tcb.); sbelo, sholo, sbello, (51.1; 
sbelo, ^Psp. 51., 51. 8) 

Rope-dancer, — SbeUo-hokta-mengro, (Eng ) 
Rope-maker, — Sbelengoro, (Tcb.) 

Rotten, — Kemo, (Tcb 51. 7) 

Rouge, — -Lolipe, (Tcb.) 

Row, (line) — Rend, i-6ndu, (51 ) 

Royal, — Dakarano, dakaricano, dakareskoro, 
dakardtno, (Tcb.) 

Rub, to, — 5Iurava, morara, (Tcb ); licbaraYa, 
muiAva, (51. 8) 

Rubbed, to be, — 5IdrgbiovaTa, (Tcb ) 

Ruby, — Cbeni, (Tcb ) 

Rudder, — Boldino, (Tcb.) 

Rudeness, — Pukibe, pukaibe, (Tcb ) 

Ruff, — Kurlo-mengri, (Eng.) 

Ruined, — Propodimi, (51 ) 

Ruin, to go to, — Propedisard’oTava, (51 ) 

Rum, — Taro, tari, (Tcb.) 


5irSCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GUPTA ERA. 

In my paper on “the Epoch of the Gupta 
Era,” at page ISOff, above,' I did not include any 
remarks on the origin of the era, for tbe reason 
that this is a question which is stiU tbe subject of 
speculation only, and as to which but bttle that is 
certain can as yet be said. I will, bowevei’, here 
put togetlier a few notes on this point. 

I have remarked, on two or three previous 
occasions, that, though it is convenient to con- 
tinue tbe custom of speaking of tbe era as tbe 
Gupta era, still there is nothing in the inscrip- 
tions to shew that it was invented by the Early 
Guptas themselves. And the contrary supposi- 
tion is tbe more probable one. Tbe first two 
members of tbe family, Gupta and bis son 
GhatOtkaeba, held only the feudatory rank of 
Maharaja, and bad not tbe authority to estab- 
lish an era. Tbe fii-st paramount sovereign was 
Ghatotkacha's son, Cbandragupta I., who was 
succeeded by bis son Samudragupta, and grand- 
son Cbandragupta II. The inscriptions give no 
dates for Cbandragupta I. and Samudragupta ; 
but they shew that Cbandragupta II. w'as reigning 
up to at any rate the year 93 of tbe era. Now, 
tbe era, if established by a Gupta king at all, can 

^ I omitted to quote there an alternative rendering of 
the crucial passage in Albiruni’s statement, suggested 
by 5Ir. Thomas in his edition of Prin^eij's Anhqnities, 
5'ol. I. p. 271, note ; viz. — “ Again, the Kubat Kal 
(Gupta era), that was. as is said, a wicked and powerful 
family ; when it ceased, it was dated from, and as it 


hardly have been established later than in the 
reign of Cbandragupta I. ; and, if he was the 
founder of it, he would have dated it from the 
commencement of bis own reign, just as Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, in founding tbe new Harsba 
era, dated it from bis own installation, neglecting 
even tbe reigns of his elder brother Rajyavardliana 
II. and father Prabbakaravardbana, both of them 
paramount sovereigns, and much more, as a mat- 
ter of course, two preceding generations of Maha- 
rajas, beginning with Rajyavardbana I. Tbe result 
is an average of at least thirty-one years for tbe 
three reigns of Cbandragupta I., Samudragupta. 
and Cbandragupta II This, in itself, is nut im- 
possible, though it is improbable. But, when we 
regard tbe fact that Kumaragupta, the son of 
Cbandragupta II., reigned for at least thirty-four 
years, from the year 96 to tbe year 129, tbe result, 
an average of thirty-two years for four suc- 
cessive reigns of fathers and sons, is, I submit, 
sufficient to shew that tbe era dates from before 
the commencement of tbe reign of Cbandragupta 
I., and probably, by a mere coincidence, from just 
about tbe time to which tbe Maharaja Gupta, 
the founder of tbe family, must be referred ; and 
that, consequently, it was not established ’ by a 
Gupta king at all. 


were (it wonid seem that) Balab was the last of them, for 

Kal. -Albirani s expression and meanin;r will it is 
hoped be made fully olear in Prof. E. SachaS’s approLh- 
mg edition and translation of hia work approacn 
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By whom it was founded is the point that still 
remains to be determined; and, if the era was 
devised in India itself, this point can only be 
settled by ascertaining who were the paramount 
sovereigns to whom the Maharajas Gupta and 
Ghatotkacha were feudatory. Mr. Eergusson’s 
opinion* on this point, was in the direction of 
the era having been established by the Andhra 
king Gautamiputra-Satakarni, whom he placed 
between A.D. 312 and 333. Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kai’, however,® places this king between A.D. 133 
and 1-54 ; and, according to his view of the 
history of the period, we should have to refer 
the establishment of the Gupta era to some event 
connected with either the downfall of the Satraps 
of Saurashtra, or the history of the Rashtrakiltas 
of the Dekkan. 

Our knowledge of the early history is not yet 
such as to enable us to work out this point 
fully ; and I refer to it chiefly in order to shew 
the direction in which researches might be made. 

But I would add here that, though I have 
treated the era as having been invented in India 
itself, and as having been introduced into Nepal 
by the Early Guptas, stiU it is equally possible 
that the era was obtained by them from Nepal, 
and is in reality the Lichchhavi era, founded by 
the Lichchhavi kings, at a time, perhaps, when 
their i-epublican or tribal constitution was abolish- 
ed in favour of a monarchy. The writings of Fa- 
bian and Hiuen Tsiang* prove the great anti- 
quity of the Lichchhavi clan in the direction 
of NcpM. And, as regards their epigraphical 
records, I have shewn® that the first historical 
king, Jayadeva I., must, by the ordinai'y allow- 
ance of time for each generation, be refeiTed to 
A.D. 330-355, and it needs but little adjustment 
to carry him back to A.D. 318, 319, or 320. This 
supposition would explain, perhaps betterthan any 
other, why, even after the introduction of the 
Harsha era into Nepal not later than A.D. 640-41 
and its adoption by the Thakuri family of KaUii- 
sakfltabhavana, the Lichchhavi rulers of Mana- | 
griha clung to the earlier era, and continued 
the use of it down to at least the year 435 or 
A.D. 754-55, and in aU probability for a century 
longer.® And all the other facts will fit in 
just as well with this supposition, as with the 
other theory. The friendly relations between 
the Early Guptas and the Lichchhavis, and the 
pride in them felt by the former, are shewn by 
the intermarriage in the time of Chandragupta I., 


* Jour. R. -4s. Soc. F. S., Vol. IV. p. 128f. 

’ Early History of the HeTckan. p. 27. 

* See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. I. pp. xiii. lii. Iv., and Vol. II. pp. 07 note, 70, 73, 
77 note, 81. 

* ante, Vol. XIV- p- 350f. 


by the careful record of the name of Kumaradevl 
herseK and of her family on some of his coins,' 
and by the epithet of Lichchhavi-dauhitra, “ the 
daughter’s son of Lichchhavi, or of a Lichchhavi,” 
that is always applied to Samudragupta in the 
genealogical inscriptions. And I have perhaps 
been wrong in speaking, on previous occasions, 
of a conquest of Nepal by Samudragupta ; the 
exact reference, in the Allahabad inscription, is 
to Nep'ila pratyanta-nripati, which may mean 
either “ the frontier-king of Nepala,” or “ the 
kings of the countries on the frorttiers of Nepala.” 
It is quite possible that the Early Guptas did not 
extend their dominions actually into Nepal ; and 
that, in that direction, they and the Lichchhavis 
reigned in amity side by side on equal terms. 

J. F. Fleet. 

3rd August 1886. 


THE UPANISHADS AND THEIE LATEST 
TEANSLATION. 

Under this heading, a valuable article is con- 
tributed to the First Part of Vol. VII. of the 
American Journal of Philology, by Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, an American 
Sanskritist and philologist of deservedly high 
repute. It consists, for the most part, of a critique 
on the first and fifteenth volumes of the Sacred 
Books of the East, its handling of which may be 
regarded as a sample of the “ wholesome severity” 
which the writer advocates in intei-preting the 
Upanishads ! 

Many of the criticisms of individual passages 
are characterized by considerable acumen and 
accurate scholai-ship, and cannot fail to be of 
value to students of these philosophical tracts ; 
but the general efliect is not a little marred by 
the sweeping condemnation of the volumes as a 
whole, in which the critic indulges. 

Considering that the work under review is from 
the pen of one whom all know to be a scholar of 
no mean order, such comments as the following 
are almost unseemly : — “ The whole body of them 
[i. e. of the notes] is to be condemned, as 
furnishing a minimum of valuable and helpful 
context, even when they are not altogether 
misleading. There is not, it is believed, a single 
instance where a really difficult passage is seriously 
and competently discussed.” Again “ If there 
were in any part of these two volumes a passage 
of a different character from those we have been 
reviewing — a passage showing signs of a sound 

“ Pase 194 above, and ante, Vol. XIV. p. 345, Inscrip- 
tions N. and P. 

' On the ‘ king and queen’ type of Mr. V. A. Smith’s 
arrangement: Jour. Be ny. As. Soc., Vol. LIII. Part I. 
p. 171, and Plate ii. No. 2. 
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plan, careful and conscientious execution, pene- 
trating insigit into the difficulties of the text 
and successful effort to set them forth and 
explain them — it would be our duty and pleasure 
to pay it our attention. But no such passage 
is to be found ; the work is all of one stamp ; there 
is hardly a paragraph, much less a page, in it that 
does not furnish matter for serious animadver- 
sion.” 

Professors Whitney and Max Muller have long 
been before the public as writers, in a popular 
form, on the science of language ; and it is well 
known that in advocating their respective theories 
they have come into violent antagonism. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the atmo- 
sphere of linguistic study should be so fatal to 
calmness as it seems to be, and so generally 
provocative of a spirit of “ envy, hati'ed, malice and 
all uncharitableness” — evidence of which, in the 
case of these two scholars has, unadvisedly, been 
preserved for posterity in one of the volumes of 
Chips from a German Workshop, and is again 
conspicuous in the article under notice. 

The opening pages contain some sound remarks 
on the merits of the Upanishads generally, to- 
gether with others of less value, on the demerits 
of the native commentaries. We do not share 
with the writer his extreme contempt for the 
interpretations of such a scholar, for example, as 
Samkaracharya ; as we cannot but feel that a man 
like him, of extensive reading, of acute intellect, 
and living at least a thousand years nearer to the 
time of the composition of the Upanishads than we 
do, was possessed of very material advantages as an 
interpreter of them; and no modern scholar can 
afford to set him aside or deny him the most 
serious attention. For much that is unintelligible 
in the texts of our printed editions of the Upani- 
shads, andmisleading in the commentaries thereon, 
the editors are responsible ; a glaring instance of 
which is to be found in the volume of minor 
Atharvana Upanishads, which forms one of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series. It is no exaggeration to 
say that neither text nor comment of that volume 
has the slightest critical value. 

The Professor’s remarks on the various possible 
methods of interpreting the Upanishads, are full 
of interest ; and we reproduce one of them for the 
benefit of our readers ; — “A third way, leading in 
quite another direction, would be this : to approach 
the text only as a philologist, bent upon making a 
version of it exactly as it stands, representing just 
what the words and phrases appear to say, without 
intrusion of anything that is not there in recog- 
nizable form ; thus reproducing the scripture 
itseff in Western guise, as nearly as the nature of 
the case admits, as a basis whereon could after- 


ward be built such fabric of philosophic interpre- 
tation as should be called for ; and also as a touch- 
stone to which could be brought for due testing 
anything that claimed to be an interpretation. 
The maker of such a version would not need to be 
versed in the subtleties of the later Hindu philo- 
sophical systems ; he should even carefully avoid 
working in the spirit of any of them. Nor need 
he pretend to penetrate to the hidden sense of the 
dark sayings that pass under his pen, to compre- 
hend it and set it forth ; for then there would in- 
evitably mingle itself with his version much that 
was subjective and doubtful, and that every 
successor would have to do over again. Working 
conscientiously, as a Sanskrit scholar only, he 
might hope to bring out something of perma- 
nent and authoritative character, which should 
serve both as help and as check to those that 
come after him. He would carefully observe all 
identities and parallelisms of phraseology, since 
in texts like these the word is to no small extent 
more than the thing, the expression dominating 
the thought : the more the quantities are unknown, 
the less will it answer to change their symbols in 
working out an equation. Of all leading and 
much-used terms, in case the rendering could not 
be made uniform, he would maintain the identity 
by a liberal quotation of the word itself in paren- 
thesis after its translation, so that the sphere of 
use of each could be made out in the version 
somewhat as in the original, by the comparison of 
parallel passages ; and so that the student should 
not run the risk of having a difference of state- 
ment which might turn out important, covered 
from his eyes by an apparent identity of phrase— 
or the contrary. Nothing, as a matter of course, 
would be omitted, save particles whose effect on 
the shading of a sentence is too faint to show in 
the coarseness of translation into a strange tongue ; 
nor would anything be put in without exact indi- 
cation of the intrusion. The notes would be 
prevailingly linguistic, references to parallel 
passages, with exposition of correspondences 
and differences. Sentences grammatically diffi- 
cult or apparently corrupt would be pointed 
out, and their knotty points discussed, perhaps 
with suggestions of text -amendment. But 
it is needless to go into further detail ; every 
one knows the methods by which a careful 
scholar, liberal of his time and labour toward 
the due accomplishment of a task deemed by him 
important, will conduct such a work.” There 
are few Sanskrit Scholars of the present day as 
competent to prepare a version of this description 

as is Professor Whitney himself; and it is to be 

hoped that he will ere long furnish us with an 
instalment of work on these lines. 
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Before concluding, we must coiuect an en-or 
occuriing in the opening sentence of the article 
under notice. It stands thus ; — “• The Upanishads 
are to the modem Hindu that part of his sacred 
literature for which he cares most, if not the only 
one for which he cares at all.” If the wi-iter were 
to sojourn for a few years in this country he would 
find cause for modifying this view. As a matter of 
fact, “ the modern Hindu” knows no more of 
the hpanishads than he does of the Mantras 
of the Yeda. The Pauranik literature, and the 
popular vernacular poems based thereon, are the 
only writings “ for which he cares at all.” 

G. A. Jacob. 

\oth June 1886. 


S.MIANY.kCHAEANA AND BEIHACHAKAXA. 

In the Juno number of this Journal, p. 174 
above, Mr. Rice has given a derivation and expla- 
nation of the name of Brlhaeliarana ; and I take 
this opportunity, as I am a Dravida Brahman of 
that caste, to write to you of what I have heard 
and read about its origin. 

In the Sthahtpurdiia of Lalgudi,^ a small town 
in the district of Trichinopoly, a story occurs ex- 
plaining how a certain set of Brahmans came 
from the north and received the name of Briha- 
ehnrannf. 

There was a great dearth in the Chula country ; - 
all the lakes and rivers had dried up; famine 
and pestilence prevailed. Brahmans, as long 
as they are orthodox especially, cannot live for 
.1 moment without that most necessary element 
• if human or animal kind, — water. But, so great 
was the scarcity of water iu the Chula di)minions, 
that even the Brahmans there had to leave ofi a 
great part of their rites. 

Just at this time the king’ of the Chola country 
found a gi-eat multitude of Brahmans coming into 
his dominions from the north. M herever they 
halted, they found sufficient water for their bath 
and ablutions.’ They were all J/u'Wyiiis, or reli- 
gious men who maintained their sacred fire, with 
their wives. lYhen the Chula king saw them, he 
was struck with then' dclidva or pious behaviour 
and observances, and said — ydycna brilu'd-dcharo- 
•uh'., “• you are all persons of mighty (wonderful) 
.'■hsiu'vaneea.” From that time these new Brah- 
man settlers were called BrihaduclianindJi, 
whicli in I’ourse of time was corru 2 jted into Briha- 
rlcarftnd]'-. 


The Sdmdnyacharana of Mr. Rice’s inscription 
may mean, I think, the other Brahmans, who 
must have been the previous settlers, and who 
must have had only ordinary observances, sdmd- 
nya-dcharana. These may be the modern priests 
of temples, Giirv.kkals and Piijdris, who are 
always considered low in the scale of Brahmanism, 
and who, especially in Southern India, are not 
considered fit for company at meals, and do not 
join in domestic and religious gatherings. In the 
several Chula inscriptions that I have examined 
these Guriikkals only sign as Brahmans, and I 
have found no other Brahmans. The mention of 
the Sdmdiiyacharauas, which is a name opposed 
to that of the Brihacliaranas, may also go much 
against the genuineness of the date of the grant, 
Saka '261. 

As far as I can conclude, I am of opinion that 
the first Brahman migration to the South began 
in the seventh century A D., and that the origi- 
nal immigrants must be the present degenerated 
Gurxikkals, who seem to have once exercised great 
influence. The Brihacharanas, Vaejamas, and 
others, must have arrived in later times. 

S. M. Natesa Sastei. 

Madras, loth June 1886. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

The Foub Questions. 

lYhen king Yudhishthira was in exile, he came 
to a tank inhabited by a ferocious Grdha or 
water demon. It was the habit of this beast to 
put the foUowing questions to aU who came to 
drink at the tank : — 


511 511 ^ITil 575 5?!: I 

5 3rsiT5 'J5CPH5T ii 

‘ IVho is hapjiy ? What is wonderful ? What 
is the news ? What is the path ? First answer me 
these four questions, and then drink.’ As no 
one was ever able to answer these questions, he 
used to kill and devour them. Yudhishthira, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and, when 
challenged, replied as follows : — 


^ ^ I 

’5T55THr =5 H 511^ II \ 

5i?Tt ^rm5T i 

r 5=551? 5TTfr Ij^ ^ 
45551 N Kvrr 5rf Hf filvT? I 

5?=5T;I1 V 


‘ Lulcrudi is near Trichinopoly, on the banks of the 
rolcroon (Kolladain), and contains a fine tcmi-le dedica- 
tu i to Saptar.shisvara, the Siva who gave eternal feli- 
city to the seven sages. — The modern name of Lalcrndi, 
T'. ‘ the red temple’ [_sx hybrid formation, in which IH i< 
Hindustani and 'jwU is Dravidian : J. F. F ], wa« g’ivenby 
tJi-; Xawab of Trichinopoly to the place, bccaiise when 
once he visited it he found the (j'ljvra of the temple 


coloured red. — The Dravidian name of the place is Tiru- 
ttirai, or the sacred ‘^pot, from which the seven sages 
attained, after long penance, eternal felicity. 

* The king’s name is not on good authority. Ho is, I 
think, called Karikala ; but whatever may be the name 
in the SthalajiurJi'a, we cannot take it as an historical 
certainty. 

® Through the great righteous power they had in them. 
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• He who cooks his mess of vegetables at the 
eighth watch of the day, and he who is not in 
debt, and is not a sojoui-ner,— he, O Water- 
Goblin, is happy. That, while every day created 
things are hastening to the hall of death, others 
should say, “I wish to remain,” — what is 
more wonderful than this ? In this cauldron (of 
the teorld) full of illusion, time cooks created 
things, with the sun for , fire, night and day for 
fuel, and months and seasons for the stm-ing 


ladle, — this is the news. The Scriptm-es are at 
variance and Holy Writ is at variance ; many are 
the holy men, but their advice is at variance; 
the essence of virtue is placed in the inner 
recesses {of the heart), and that, along which the 
great and good have gone before, — that is the path.’ 

On hearing these replies the Qrdha was mightily 
pleased, and, giving him aU the riches he had 
earned off from his former victims, let him go 
on his joumey. G. A. Geiebson. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Ordinances of IIanu. — Translated from the 
Sanskrit with an introduction, by the late Arthcb 
Coke Buhnell, Ph.D., G.I.E., completed and 
edited by Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., of 
Columbia College N. Y. London : Triibner and Co. 
1884. Svo , pp. xlvii. and 339. 

It was known some years ago that the late 
Dr. Burnell held peculiar views as to the date 
of the book which we have been accustomed to 
call the laws of Manu. The matter cannot be 
regarded as finally settled yet ; but Burnell cer- 
tainly had the courage of his opinion ; and the 
evidence on which he founded it, if not conclu- 
sive, is well deserving of consideration. 

No one, of course, now believes as Sir WiUiam 
Jones did when he brought out his translation 
neai'ly a hundred years ago, that the code, if it may 
be so called, is as old as 1200 B.C. The theory 
generally accepted in late yeare is, that the book 
contains the customs and rules of the Manavas, a 
sect of Brahmans who followed the Black Yajur- 
Veda ; that it is mainly a versification of the 
Grihya and Sdmaijdchdrika Siifras of that sect ; 
and that it was compiled about oOO B.C. 

The grounds for fixing ilanu so far back arc 
briefly stated as follows : — The gods mentioned 
in Manu are chiefly the Vedic deities ; the ac- 
count given of the four castes and their origin is 
similai'to that given in the Piirusha-St'Jita ; there 
is no allusion to the practice of Sati, or to the 
worship of Vishnu and 6iva ; nor is there any 
mention of the Rdmdyana or the Mahdhhdrata. 

Burnell, on the other hand, would put Mann 
quite a thousand years later. He holds it to be 
conclusively proved that the book was not com- 
piled earlier than 500 AD.; and he thinks he has 
good grounds for believing that the compilation 
was made by a Brahman from Northern India, at 
the court of king Pulakesin I., who reigned about 
500 A.D., and who was the founder of the West- 
ern Chalukya dynasty. This particular dynasty is 
fixed upon, because it is known from inscriptions 
to have had the name Manavya as well as Chalukya, 
the former name being supposed to imply that 
the Pui’ohitas of the kings of the Chalukya 
dynasty were priests of the Manava gutra. 

Burnell’s reasons for this opinion take up the 


greater part of the Introduction to this edition. 
That part of the book, as the Second Edition tells 
us, is somewhat fragmentary, having been left 
incomplete by Burnell at his death. Dr. Hopkins 
has refrained from making any additions or 
alterations, though signs are not wanting, in the 
footnotes and elsewhere, that he does not share 
all Buinell’s views, or give the same weight as 
Bunrell does to all the arguments by which they 
are supported. But, although we cannot quite 
easily follow all the steps of the argument as 
stated in the Introduction, the general drift of it 
is plain enough. In fact, Burnell’s views on the 
date of Manu had been published and exposed to 
criticism some years before ho died. 

Burnell starts with the statement, which 
no one wfll be disposed to contradict, that the 
dharma-idstras are developed from the grihya-, 
sdmaydchdriha-, and dharma-sutraa. Different 
schools followed different recensions of the Veda ; 
those schools had different sutras also. Now 
the satra period is the latest period of early 
Sanskrit literature, and cannot, in fact, be earlier 
than 600-200 B C. The earliest mention of 
dharma-sutras specially is in the Mahdhhdshya. 
Consequently Manu cannot be earlier than 
200-100 B.C. 

Burnell's next argument is from the style of 
Manu. The form of the Sluka in Manu is that 
which we find in the epic poems ; the language 
in general is simple and modern, and the com- 
pounds are according to the forms used in 
modei-n Sanskrit ; in fact, the text of Manu 
closely resembles the style of the other versified 
siitras ; and BumeU says he was himself able to 
prove “ by Thibetan documents” that the versi- 
fication of the A^valdyana-Grihya-Siitra was done 
in 700 A.D. 

The next argument is from the matter of the 
book. The first, seventh and twelfth chapters 
all contain matter quite foreign to the original 
sutras. The dialogue in the first chapter is 
quite in the style of the Pui-anas. The philo- 
sophical system followed in the account of the 
creation, etc., in the first chapter, is that modifi- 
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cation of the Sankhya wliich we find in the 
Pm4nas. As neither Panini nor Patanjali mention 
the Sahkhya system, we may be sm-e that it did 
not exist in theii- time ; consequently the chapters 
of Manu which infer a knowledge of that system 
must be at least as late as the first century A.D. 

Further, the work is evidently intended for 
kings and such persons, and not, primaiily, for 
Brahmans. The seventh book seems to prove 
conclusively that it is so. Now, such a work, 
Burnell thinks, coiild only have been composed 
under a powerful prince, and in a peaceful time. 
In the first centm-y A.D. all India was in con- 
fusion. So the date of Manu must be still farther 
limited to between 100 A D. and 500 A.D. So 
much, according to Burnell, is certain. The 
fact that the name Manavya belongs to the 
Chalukya dynasty seems to him to give strong 
probability to the conjecture (for, after all, it is 
nothing more) that the Mauava-Dharma-Sastra 
belongs to the reign of Pulakesin I., who I'eigned 
about 600 A.D. 

Up to the eighth chapter the translation is 
entirely Burnell’s ; Dr. Hopkins has made addi- 
tions to the notes. From the eighth chapter to 
the end both translation and notes are Dr. 
Hopkins,’ who has carefully conformed all through 
to Burnell’s method of working. The plan of 
the work, so far as the text and notes are con- 
cerned, seems to us to be an admirable one. It 
really puts the commentaries in them proper 
place. These commentaries are of no literary 
value whatever. Their value is in the fact that 
they preserve vanous readings and traditional 
explanations, and that they supply parallel passages . 
We hear that there is at present being prepared 
in Bombay an edition of Manu in which several 
commentaries are to be printed along with the 
text We doubt very much the wisdom of such 
an undertaking. Wo question even whether 
many years of Max Miiller’s valuable life have 
not been almost wasted over his ooLissal edition 
of Sayana’s commentary on the Rig-Veda. What 
an incalculable boon it would be, even now, to 
students of Sanskrit to have an edition of the 
Rig-Veda on the model of Burnell’s translation 
of Manu ! 

ABCH.i:oLOGicAL SuBvET OF I.vDiA. Volume XXI. Parts 
I. and II. Reports of a Tour in BunJelkbaud and 
Eewa in 1.S83-81 ; and of a Tour in Eewa, Bundel- 
khand, ilalwa, and Gwalior in ISSI-bo. By Major- 
General A. CuAXiNGUAM, C. S. I., C. I. E., etc., 
Director-General of the Archfeological Survey of 
India. Office of the Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India ; Calcutta. 1885. Eoyal 8vo. pp. vi. 
and 183 ; and Plates i. to xlii. 

In this volume General Cunningham deals with 
the results of tours made in 1883-84 and 1884-85 


in Bundelkhand, Riwa, and Central India. A few 
pages are occupied with brief notes concerning 
some places in the Paujab. 

This volume compai-es very favourably with 
several of its predecessors, and contains much 
matter of interest and value. It is impossible 
within the limits of a review to notice all the in- 
teresting discoveries recorded, or to discuss at 
length the topics on which difference of opinion 
may exist ; but I shall endeavour to place before 
the reader's of this Jom-nal some of the most in- 
teresting results attained dming two unusually 
fruitful toui's. 

General Cunningham has obtained much 
additional information about the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand, and the Kalachuris of Chodi or 
Dahala. The inscrfptions of Prithi Raj Chanhin 
at Madanpur in the Lalitpur District, had already 
been pubhshed, hut with a mistake in the name 
of the conquered province. The name is now 
correctly read as Jejakahhukti, which is thus 
shown to have been the original name of the 
region now known as Bundelkhand, the Jcjahnti 
of Abfl Rihan. The Jijhotiya Bi-ahmans are 
therefore the Bi-fihmans of Jijhoti, or JejAka- 
bhukti, just as the Saksena Brahmans are the 
Bi-ahmans of Sankisa. 

A brief account is given of the antiquities at 
Rasin in the Banda District to which I first drew 
attention in 1831. The poet Chand ascribes the 
foimdation of this town, the full name of which is 
RAjavasiui, to RAhilavarman, the fotu’th king 'jf 
the ChandoUa dynasty. 

I’he capture of the fortress of Kalaujar by 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak, which has hitherto been 
referred by General Cunningham and others, 
including myself, to the year 1'20'2 A. D., is now 
shown to have occun-ed on the 27th April 12'j;’. A.D. 

A useful list of the Kalaujar inscriptions is given 
with two plates containing lithographic facsimiles 
from impressions. All the important inscriptions 
in this volume are reduced from mechanical im- 
pressions, and the plates are thus far more valu- 
able than those in some of the earlier volumes. 
But the scale of some of the reductions is inoon- 
venieutly small, and it is impossible to read the 
text without the help of a magnifying glass ; with 
that help, however, the text is clear. Accurate 
translations of a great many of the inscriptions 
now published ai'e still wanting, and any palseo- 
grapher with time to spare will find ample occupa- 
tion in translating them. 

I cannot admit that General Cunningham’s 
revised list of the kings of the Chandella d 3 rnasty 
is an improvement on that made out by me five 
years ago on the basis of hisoriginallist.' Inhisnew 


^ Jour, bsuj. As, Soo. Vol. L. Part I. p. 
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iist Geneiul Cunningliam inserts Devavarmadeva 
as a reigning king distinct from Kirttivarman I., 
witli -svliom I had identified him, hut gives no rea- 
•son for the assertion that he tvas the brother of 
Kirttivarman I'p. 81). The inscriptions plainly 
imply that the two titles belong to the same person. 
The Man-Chhatarpur and the Deogarh inscrip- 
tions agree in giving Kirttivarman as the name of 
the successor of Tijayapala ; whereas the Nunaura 
copper-plate states that Vijayapala was succeeded 
liy his son Devavarmadeva. The other alias of 
Bhumipala for this king, which seems to be sup- 
plied by one of the imperfect inscriptions at 
Kalaujar, may be due to a misunderstanding. 

General Cunningham ignores the demonstrated 
fact that Jayavarman, the grandson of Kirttivar- 
nian I,, was also named Kirttivarman, and repeats 
his old mistake of inserting a Hallakshar.a (Sallak- 
shana II. between Jayavarman [alias Kirttivar- 
man II ' and Prithivivarmau. The evidence of the 
inscriptions is unmistakable, being as follows : — 
Auauisi copper-plate Mau-Chhatai'pur inscription 
^■S. 1190.'! (.not dated) 

Kirttivarman (II.' Jayavarman. 

Prithivivarmau. Prithivivarman. 

Madanavarman. Madanavarman. 

As I showed l.iefore, the language of the Mau- 
Clihataiinu' inscription, which mentii.ins the second 
Saliakshana, plainly means that he was not a 
ruling king, and there is no room for his insertion 
ui the list of sovereigns. 

The catalogue of ChandeUa inseriptlins now 
given is more complete than that which I was 
able to Compile ; but is marred by sc.me mi.sprints. 
The date of No. 28, the Augasi copper-plate, is 
S. ll'.'0 = A.D. 11-33, and not .8. 113.8 = AD 1131; 
and the date of No. 38 is S 1215. not -3. 1213. 

The rei?ent researches of General Cunningham 
recorded in this volume add considerably to the 
scanty information we pu’eviously piosses&ed 
lonceniing the ChandeUa chiefs wh.i ruled in a 
portion of theii- old territories after the Jluham- 
uiadan conquest ; but their history is of little 
intrinsic intere.st. , 

The question as to the identity of the hill chief- 
tain, named Daiaki-wa-^lalaki by the Muhamma- 
dan historian, who was defeated and «lain in 
1213 A. D. by Ulugh Khiin, has given ri^e to much 
discussion. General Cunningham has now found 
in the eiironicle, of Eiiva a R:gl Dulakeswar 
follow-.d ly E-.jd Malaktswar; and this diseoverv 
. ’erthiiut . id.mtify Diilaki-wa-Malaki with these 
iidgiiel chiefs, and his fort with Cdndhouarh in 
P, 'w'l But Minha 3 -us.. 8 iraj expressly tells us that 
D ilaki.v.a-Malaki', fortro'S wa= “in the vicinity 
if the Jniiina b,. .tween Kala.uiar and Karra." 

- . ’ ic .ir. 


Now Bandhogarh is over a hundred miles south 
of the Jamna, and is not between Kalaujar 
and Kan-a. The description given by Minhaj-us- 
Siraj can apply only to a place either in the 
Banda or the Allahabad District, and I would 
suggest the great fort of Marpha in the Banda 
District as being very probably the stronghold of 
Dalaki and Malaki. Marpha is 12 miles N.E of 
Kalaujar, and •' as large and lofty as either Ka- 
laSjar or Ajaygarh” (p. IS). It is absolutely the 
only fortress which lies between Kan-a and 
Kalaujar. And its claim to be the stronrrhold of 
Dalaki-wa- Malaki is strengthened by the fact 
(p. 103' that it was the first place in which the 
Baghcls settled It is improbaVilo that there 
should have been both Dalakeiwar and Malake- 
swar, as well as Dalaki and Malaki, at about the 
same time. On full consideration, therefore, I 
am disposed to think that General Cunningham is 
right in his identification of the personal names, 
through wrong as to the situation of the place. 
The Riwa genealogy is only of use as showing 
that the names Dalakos war and Malakoswar occur ; 
and that the form Dalaki-wa-Malaki. given by 
the Muhammadan historian, is not far wri.ing. 

I adhere to my opinion that Dahikeswar and 
Malakoswar were Bhar chiefs.* I observe that, 
according to Riw.a tradition (p 114), Raja Kar- 
nadeva, the Kalachuri. was a Bhar; and it is 
quite possible that the B-lghels may have Bhai 
blood in their veins. Mr. Carncgy thought that 
the Buis Rajputs in Oudh were of Bhar descent 
And I have elsewhere shown it to be probable that 



who are probably a branch of the Goads. 


A piaiutod inscription of a Malatraja Bhima- 
sena, dated in Indo-Scythian style on the twelfth 
day of the fourth feu-tnight of the hot season of the 
year 52, was found at a hill named Ginja in Riwa. 

] At Besani between Kalaujar and Ajaygarh, one 
! of the rare inscriptions dated in an intercalary 

I month wasfound GeneralCunninghampjointsout 

i that, according ti > his tables, the month Ashadha 
I in the year 953 of the Chedi era (1207 A. D.) onoht 
' to be intercalary, as it is stated to be in this 
; inscription, and observes that “ the mention of the 
I intercalary month in tliis year is partieularly 
' valuable, as it proves that the tables of Hindu 
' years with their inter,. alary m .nths, which I have 
■ prepared for publioatmn. aiv absolutely correct 
for the long perie-d of n-arly 7<:>0 years. But my 
: tables of intercalati.m are c->rtainly correct f.jr 
I even u longer p-.-riod, a, I find that the month of 
I Sravana is reconled in an inscription as havin'.- 
j i.een intercalary in the Saka year 1091 or A d" 
i These Coinc.i,I,,uce 3 will ser ve to inspire 

KiCf:-. In^cnpriutis. p. 23 . 
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scliolars -n-ith. confidence when using the Booh of 
Indian Eras. 

The following observation deserves the atten- 
tive consideration of students of prehistoric 
archaeology : — “ A few miles to the north of Bar- 
gaon at Nayakhera [near the sources of the Ken 
River] I found a slab 5 feet long and 2^ feet 
broad, covered with round ‘ cup-marks’ from 1 
inch to 3i inches in diameter, to which the boys 
of the village were still adding fresh ones. I 
counted 13(3 marks. The whole of these cup-marks 
were said to have been made by the boys. In 
fact I saw a boy making one during the day, 
and several of them looked very fresh.” 16(3). 
I wonder how many of the ‘ cup-marks’ which 
have excited the curiosity of the learned may be 
ascribed to the same cause. 

\0th June, 183(3. V. A. Smith. 

I may add to the concluding remarks above, 
that I have been told that Scotch sailors are still 
in the habit of making ‘ cup-marks’ on certain 
rocks in the islands to the West of Scotland when- 
ever they visit them, and that the number of 
‘ cup-marks ’ at these places is thus constantly 
increasing. I cannot give chapter and verse ; but 
the information is worth recording here, in corro- 
boration, and in the hope that this point may be 
further investigated by those in a position to do so. 

23rclJuly, 1886. R. C. Temple. 


AECH.EOL0CICAL SUKVEY OP IxDi.Y. Tol. X.'vII. Report 
of Tours in Gorakhpur. 8arau, and Ghazipur. in 
I'srr-rS-Til and .ho. By A. 0. L. C viilueylk, i'lrst 
As.si'taut. Arcliaioloiiioal Survey. Oliico of tho 
Superintendent of Goverumout Priutiug. India. 
Calcutta 1SS5. Royal 8vo. pp. iv. and 122, and 
Plates i. to XIV. 

This volume is very inferior in interest and 
value to volume XXI. The first thirty-five pages 
merely repeat, with some unimportant additional 
details, what has been already published in 
Volume XYIII. Mr. Carlleyle's restorations at 
Kasia vKusinagara}, tho scene of Buddha's death, 
in the Gorakhpur Di.striot, were not very judi- 
cious ; but it is only fair to acknowledge the zeal 
which led him to sjDeud twelve hundred ruijees of 
his own on the work. 

Some of the great earthen tumuli at Lauriya- 
Navandgarh in the Champaran District wore 
excavated, with the result that, though signs of 
human burial were noticed, no distinct interment 
could be made out, and nothing was feumd. 
General Cunningham identifies these tumuli with 
the clietiijas of tho Vrijls mentioned iu tho 
Ceylonese Buddhist legends. Tho barrows seem 
to be extremely ancient, but it is impossible to 
assign to them any definite date. 


j The discovery of a new edict pillar of Asoka at 
I Rampfirwa in the Terai, north of Betiya, has 
been ah-eady published in Volume XVIII. Mr. 
, Carlleyle notes that the edicts on this pillar are 
I inscribed in the dialect which rejected the use of 
j the letter r. The remarks on the position of Asuka's 
j inscriptions along the main lines of ancient roads 
I are not novel, but are worth noting. Mr. Carlleyle 
; would expect to find another edict pillar within 
; the XepialhUls. Pages 68-72, like pages 1-35, are 
I almost a reprint of a portion of Volume XVIII. 
An interesting list of 101 ancient coins found at 
Bairant in the Benares District, is given at page 
114: and a similar list of the coins obtained at 
Masaon-Dih, near Saidpmr-Bhitari in the Ghazipur 
District, is given on page 103. Most of the coins 
found at both these places belong to the eaidiest 
Hindu and Buddhist types. Both these ancient 
sites also yielded a considerable number of flint 
and agate implements. Unfortunately no drawings 
of these objects are given. Mr. Carlleyle observes 
that he has found stone implements at Indor 
in the Bulandshahr District, at Bhuila in the 
Basti District, near Banda, and throughout Bun- 
delkhand, iu the Nagaudh state, in the hills of 
Riwa and Mirzapiu-. and in Rajputana. 

These few remarks indicate almost everything 
worthy of notice in this volmne. 

In the Preface, General Cunningham observes 
that he has *• long hold the opinion that the Hindus 
know and practised the art of stone-cutting at 
least two centuries before the time of Asoka. 
Indeed, the very name of Taxila, or Takshasila 
Xagara, the city of cut-stone buildings, proves 
that the art was known and used before the time 
of Alexander.” 

He also argues that the beautifully finished 
letters of Asoka's inscripitions must have been 
pu'cceded by a ruder alphabet, which has been 
lost owing to the aluiost, though not quite, uni- 
versal use of wijod in early times, and hopes that 
coins may yet be found bearmg characters of this 
lost alpfliabet. 

V. A. S.MIlii. 

loth June, 18S6. 


I.NDisi-'HE SxrniEX. Bhithage fur DIF Kcxde deb l!f- 
IiE'aCUKX AliTEUTniTHS. Im Vereiuo init mchrerou 
Uelehrteulioraus^o' 2 'eben vouDr. Albrecut Weber. 
Leipzig ; F. A. Brockhaus, 16^4. 

This ITth volume of Dr. Albrecht Weber's 
Indian Studies is, as u.sual. full of the most in- 
teresting matter. In it the learned editor himself 
compiletes his Anahjsis of the Sacred [Prdhrit) 
Writin/js of the /(li/ius, by a succinct and at the 
same time exhaustiA’c survey of the EatuUsiefram 
the Anmjiijadrdrasidrani and the four MiVasu- 
trdiii. This is followed by an attractive article 
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liy Dr E. Leumaiin, on tlie Seven (really Eiylit j 
Seliisms of tlie Jainas, Tvliose eni-ious Jialectical | 
sul'tleties frequently remind us of tlio specious i 
reasonings of Plato's Paniie.iida. The following j 
characteristic story is told of tlie origiu and | 
decay of the second of these heresies, that of j 
Tisaoutta. His teacher Yasu had expounded the 
.question— “ Is it allovahle to say that a soul- 
atom is a soul" ? To -which the answer had been, 
■‘No; as little as it is allo-wable to say the same 
of two, three or more soul-atoms, which would | 
lead ill the end to the proposition that a soul | 
diminished by one soul-atom is a soul; for the | 
soul is a complete totality of atoms comparable j 
to those of the Ether.’’ This led Ttsagutta into 1 
an erroneous idea that if the atoms of a soul, by 
the loss of one of them, cease to constitute a soul, 
that one must itself be the soul, since the latter s 
designation as a soul depends on its cxl-steuce 
A pious layman, named Mittasiri, thereupon 
undertook to convert him and his followers by a 
counter-argument very much ad hoiniaeM. In- 
viting him to a rich repast, he offered him a 
morsel of every dish and nothing more, until the 
gue.st exclaimed—" Why am I thus m-uiltcd ’’ 
— ‘‘How have you been insulted ? ” inquired the 
host in reply ; •' is it not your theory, that a whole 
is made up by its odd part r I have entertained 
you in accordance with your own teaching ; ni.>t 
venturing to entertain you according to that of 
our lord T addhamana ! ” 

The information regarding Jaina literature, 
contniued in the above mentioned articles, is .sup- 
plemented by an Es.say l>y Prof. Jacobi, in which 
be proves that the 1 o/'.pa/.’u.s ov dc curai'Cc p.t.,- 
sages ot the sacred writings ox tiie Jdiu.is, which 
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i' .eh ill its usual and la t’iiat lu.u'c ii'>’eg il".r torm, 
which the native Pi'osodists call E 

The reiii.iLiidcr of the v..iiamc is de'.'ote.l t > .Sans- 
krit iitceature pi’Oj^tci', and, excepting soi.ie <eel- 
ieii ■' .s from thepeu of Dr. T. aViurecLt. is eiitiroly 
'■.ip lied by the indefatigable Editor hiin^eif In 
it the transLitioii and exilauatioii of the tliird 
book of the A-th-oveoc^nih Uli lorius a wahi am a ^cp'.-.-l 
ti) that of tlie first two boobs given in Yol. IP. 
Js.Vf and XIII. of ladim t>:ndle< This is 

followed by a critical and .innota ted edition of the 
text of tile two Advkrani'i ,ri of the Xaigeva School 
of the S’iin’isfi liihitii, Two sm.iller ‘n'diad-!. 
the Go i-fiyjpu ,ti.ilnid. published in tic- orieinal. 
and the X , r^'ilam.hu [m aiKhad, text an-i Iran dat I.jii 
with explanatory remarks, are valua’ale alditious 


to this branch of thcosophlc literature. The 
latter treatise in particular, which in a series of 
questions and answers, e.autaiiis an al.stract of the 
Yudauta Doctrine of the Absolute i ni r’thtiaha = 

‘ without a jirop or support, indepeiideiit. absolute’', 
and in which Prof. Y' el )er recoguises indications of 
a certain antiquity, is remarkable by a elecidedly 
ethico-practical tendency, which in some place.s 
seems to imply a direct- protect against the system 
of caste. ‘' IVho is a Brahman ? ’’ asks the last 
question; and the answer is " Bralunovit san'a vva 
hrdhinoaa iti ; every one '^arvcG who knows 
Brahma (the Absolute), and lie only g'Di/l, is a 
Brahman.’’ This clearly leads up to tlie con- 
cliisicm that mere birth- right gives no claim to 
the title. P. S. 

Asiatic Qi:-1eteet.t Review— V ol. I. edited by Deme- 
TEirs Bouloee. Fi-hcr t'u'vm : Loudon. 

On perusal of the first two iiiiuilaers, forming 
the first lialf-yearly volume of this now Quarterly, 
we must C'lugratulate the Elitor, Hr. Bijiilger, 
on the great success that has attended him at 
starting. Seldom indeed have two more power- 
ful issues of a periodic.il been laid before the 
public, for every contributor up to date has 
been previously known to fame. It is needless, 
tlierefire to say that tlioiigli the scope of the 
Journal is exceedingly -wide, the variuu.s subjects 
are handled with that skill whicli ensures success. 

The article that will prove jierhajis the most 
interesting of all is that by Lady Dufl'erin on 
f-imale medical aid for the women of Indi,i;aiid 
that, not merely on aeeomit of tlie pcciiion of its 
autli'U-csc, but for the bu'!iio.--.lil,,,., tiioueli wiiliiil 
I woiii.ady, manner in \,',.i'h i-l.clui- d 'alt with 
I her .aubj'.'ct. Ill I'criisina hir p.ieo; the I’cader 
l.iegius t.j perceive that it is h-r capacity for 
bu-iiies.-: wiiich lias ciiuMc'l li.'!' to ;:i', c so grand a 
star, t J lh.-‘ iiolde scii.-ui ■ ot ,r. I to rlic sntfcriiiLT 
and hcip-cs-, of lie r -.-x tha', ]i -c syiti| athl-'s Icii'c 
ea-a,^'-'li"d her to Lh-.i,u — (h>l. Yuh-'i, H.d, ,,oi, 
Joo-..ai"-,LUa is an .iLii'tLsiiig and iiistruf iutr o 
uuctioii to hiS Gl'j^ • ii'y (.1 A:t'jh>~£ii'l i u it b’-,/,/.,- 
now qrablishcd in full, of which he ilrst printed 
upc c iiiieiis la ,iliS Ji.,,'. noj i'aiiic' V'-cirs ii'-o, wiii-n 
Iiis co;oi'<o.’.u\!ji'. Hr A (.' Ihiru.-Il, was still .I'ive, 
Our pi- .-..lit relation; wit)! Banua h-ive called 
forth artitlcs fr „a t!,... E,|i:,e' .ml Pr.,f. Douglas 
oil the relations bet.vcs-ii L-. it cji.rnrrv and China ; 
while ftir Ltpei (arinm, tC’ ’-.honi niniour ascribes 
the existence i t the new P ■;[, .supplies clnarac- 
teristiC articles .ea ti. oti;.-r eurrent toides the 
restitutioii ot Gn-.in'.r p,ii: and the Xative States. 
A subject, too. esp.e, . lily Int .resting at the present 
time IS di; |.oou.-.il (Yogr.iiriy of Asia, entrusted 
to the highly qaaliL.il pwei of Sir Frederick Gold- 
smid. 
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Among miscellaneous matter is a readable arti- 
cle on the pilgrimage to Mecca, by Mr. M'ollaston; 
but we should like to know why such an au- 
thority on things Oriental writes on page 393 “ a 
famous doctor by name Hullage,” — under which 1 
apx^ellation, in a p)aper quite correct as a rule in ; 
orthografihy, one hardly recognises the famous | 
Mansur Hallaj. The whole record of his life and j 
death — real and apocryphal, — is, moreover, so well | 
known that one cannot hel]3 being suiqjrised at ■ 
being informed that — ■“ it is also recorded that a 
famous doctor, by name Hullage, was put to death 
for having taught certain ceremonies and prayers 
to supply the neglect of performing the Injj.” 

The Asiatic Qua rterlij Review is clearly intended 
to lead among Oriental Journals of the piopular 
sort, and if it goes on as it has begun, there is no 
doubt that it will do so in the future, as it evi- 
dently does in the present. 

Tke Empire op the Hittites, bj- Wili.hm IVp.ight, 
D.l)., SoeouJ EJ. LouJou ; James Nisbet A; Co. 

We heartily welcome this second edition of Dr. 
Wright's now celebrated work. It was in 1872 
that he finst drew attention to the esistenoe of 
Hittite monuments, and for a long while his was a 
Voice crying in the wilderness, esiiocially as, since 
the Hittites had no place in classical history, it 
was the fashion in the critical world to throw 
doubts on the accuracy of the Biblical references 
to them. However, by dint of patience and 
sticking to his point. Dr. Wright has succeeded in 
convincing the le.irned Oriental world that his i 
“ Hittite iiiscrlxitiou.s" do refer to the j^eople so j 
...fteii spoken of in the Bilde. thus re,t .rhv,'. as lie | 
say-, tlie Em [lire of the Hittites to its rightful j 
liusitioii in secular hi.story. I 

So far from being alone in his oiforts to eliici- j 
date th..' exceedingly diihhult e[iigra[ihical remains j 
of this long-lost people ill this see iud elithui of ^ 
his work, Dr. Wriglit has the [.owerful aid of Prof ; 
Sayee. 8ir Charles dVilsoii, Ca['t liu C'.»nder. and j 
Mr Kyhiiids, not to meuti m Dr, Isaac Tavlor i 
and Mr Pinches. With such an array of autho- | 
ritative coHahoratcars, it is needless to say that j 
the hook is as good a one as the pu'esent knowledge 
of the subject can make it. 

Miscellaufou.s Papers relatixg to Indo-Cuina— 
Ki-printi'il for the Str.iit-, Enueh ot tin- J, y.xl 
Asiatic Society. 2 Vol~. LoU'loii ; Trubiier it Co. 

It is evident that we have to thauk tha.t ener- 
getic Orientalist of the Far East, Mr. W. E 
Maxwell, for these valualle and useful volumes. 


The first contains 34 descrip.tive papers of all 
kinds regarding the little-known States of the 
Malay Peninsula ; and the second, six paxiers on the 
Natiu-al History, Geology and Botany of thoso 
parts, three of which are by the celebrated Dr. 
Theodore Cantor. 

The sources of this collection are Dalrymple's 
Orieiital Repertory, the Asiatic Researches, and 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; so 
that it will be seen that some of the papers dati- 
many years hack ; indeed the first on Quedah was 
written as long ago as 1803, and many refer to 
matters long before that date. 

The work of editing has been entrusted to the 
very capable hands of Dr Host, who has indeed 
printed the various articles much as he found 
them, but has added footnotes and references 
where [iractieable, and has done what was [lossible 
towards rectifying inconsisrtmees in the ortho- 
graphy of names in the vMuable indices he has 
added to the volumes, viz. a general and a verna- 
cular index. ' 

Vol. I contains 6 plates of inscriptiijns which 
would he all the better for being reproduced by a 
mechanical process from the original, if imssible. 
as liand drawn copies of inscriptions, however 
carefully jmepared, are more than liable to serious 
errors. This is a vork that the now energetic 
Society of Orientalists at Singapore might witii 
advantage take up. 
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time bv Professor .Pi-'h'-I belling to ihe rhetir'.e 
dopiartment of Sanskrit liter-iture. In it tlie tir-'- 
named work oi :n[ii>s a ratb. 'r prominent [1,. - 
It is an oroti'? [ia-‘m. tlie sev.rr.il e'crses of svli::!;. 

I'ither siuely or in groups, are copg os el s., as ti 
.se-rve as ilhi.strati >us of -he ml as rf met iric. '1 ■; • 
author of this work is Eulrata. oras the c ilo[h ms 
c.ill liim, Eudr.il'Ii.i'.ta.^ His age, Profess . v 
Pi.s-’hel. in the Introiliietiou. determines to be U'.: 
later than the mid' lie of the ninth century. Soui, 
of !us exaju[ lies are quot-jd d.y Praliharenduraja. 
who was a jaUj^ul of Mu vuia, wh’S xvas ' s-eu of 
Kaliata, who lived about 850 A D. AcC' 'i'iiiii„oy 
Pratihai’eiidurajii must have li\ 'dal'o'Ut ..‘-jO A.D. : 
and. since he quotes Rudrata asastaudardaiithor. 
the latter must he placed about one century 


‘ [Reirarcling the two forms of this name, see Dr. 
Peterson’s Second Reportoii .dnisLrit MS.. }i. l!) .and note. 
See also lino 16 of the Saun.bitti inscription of Saka- 
Ssriis'at 1151 (dear. Bo. Hr. H. ds. Soe. \ ol. X. pp. 20J. 
275; mdArchxol.Svn-. West.Ind. Vol. 11. p. 223), where, 
with reference to a Kanaresc poet of this name, it is 


i-aid ’■ Euilraljlriira, having iii--.I;_o.l letter of In* name 
as security fur a loan of a tlioiisa.:,! (pieces of; en] ( 
received from people the a[>piellat;on ot ' Iladreta uniy, 
as a substitute (for hi- inll) name, until the Jay when !.e‘ 
redeemed the pledge." — J- F. F.] 
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eaiiiei’. Tliis argument presupposes that Rudrafca 
was the composer of his own examples. A large 
portion of the Introduction is devoted to proving 
that premise : and there seems no reason to doubt 
that it is correct. 

Contributions towards our knowledge of the 
.Sanskrit rhetoric literature, especially when they 
come fi’om the hands of such a competent editor 
as Professor Pischel is, are particularly vahiable. 
Their importance in assisting histoiic and lexico- 
graphic researches can hardly be exaggerated. 
Two striking illustrations of this fact occur in the 
Introduction, in which Professor Pischel inciden- 
tally proves, from data supplied by Sanskrit 
rhetorical works, that the well-known rhetorician 
Dan(lin was the real author of the MrichMia- 
hofilcd, and that “ the Puuchat antra, in its 
Northem recension, must be later than the mid- 
dle of the ninth century A.D." The former of 
these two discoveries will, no doubt, require further 
verification before it is generally acquiesced in. 

R. H. 


A JoTTEfTErr IN Nep.\l and Northern India, by 
Cecil Bendall, M.A- The University Pre^s. Cam- 
bridfre. ISS6 yvo. pp. xii. 100 ; fifteen iUustrations ; 
and two genenlogioi^ tables. 

This handy and carefully got-up little volume 
i-! the outcome of a cold-weat-her tour in 1881-85. 

Mr Bendall’s primary object was the acqui- 
sition of Sanskrit MSS. for the Cambridge 
University. Pp. 39 to 67 are devoted entirely to 
this subject, and shew, in outline, very satisfac- 
tory results, which remain to be treated in detail 
on a future occasion. Among the more important 
acquisitions are several new fragments of the 
Chdii'iravijdlcaranrt (p. ,54', a copy of the Hit'jpadi- 
sa written in the fourteenth century A.D. (p. 55), 
part of a new recension of the Ndradasmriti 
qi. 56) written A.D. 14q7, and two new commen- 
rarics on the M'^jhadAta (p. 59). The first of 
tlieso has a special pala,ographical interest, in 
presenting a new type of character, in which 
tile vertical strukes of the letter.s have triangular 
tL'p.^, similar to the •' iiail-headod’ characters of 
Central Inelia, of which one or two specimens 
Lave already cjme to notice, but with the 
difieronee that the apex of the triangle is here 
upp.rui'ist, whereas in the Central India speci- 
mens the revcr.se is the case. Mr. Bendall found 
a .:>hort inscription, in the same characters, on 
the p.jdestal of a statue of Buddha in the 
luipri'ial Museum at Calcutta. Students will 
lo'jk f^ji-warrl to the separate study of this 
ciiavaeter, which he promises. 

A go- 111 deal of attention was also jiaid to the 

‘ Si-G pace ISUff. above. 

’ Jlr. Bei-daU originally read the third symbol as 8, 


subject of inscriptions, with the result of at least 
two important discoveries. One is the inscription, 
presumably of Aiiisuvarman, dated (Harsha)- 
Samvat 34 or A.D. 640-41 (.p.74fE., and Plate ix.), 
which is valuable because the details of the date 
include an intercalation of the month Pausha. 
It had been supposed that the months Mar- 
gasirsha, Pansha, and Magha, were, as now, never 
at any time intercalated by the Hiudns. The 
present inscription disproves this view in respect 
of Pausha. And, since this discovery, a new 
copper-pkte grant of the Mahcintja Dharasena 
IV. of Talabhi, dated (Gnpta)-Saihvat 330, has 
come to notice, containing an iuterealation of the 
month Margasirsha, which, apart from its own 
interest, is also of value as giving confirmative 
evidence in support of the correctness of Albirfiiifs 
statement regarding the epoo*!! of the Gupta- Valaiihi 
era.’- Dr. Biihler has already published this 
inscription in German ; and his English version of 
the paper wil] shortly be issued in this Journal. 

Tlie otlier discovery, of still more value, is 
the inscription of Sivadeva I. and Ainsuvarman, 
dated^ Gupta-Sanivat 316 or 318, A.D. 635 to 
637 (p. 7'2lf. and Plato viii ), which was originally 
published by Mr, Bendall in this Journal, Vol. 
XIV. p. !)71f. The extr erne importance of this 
inscription is in its fm-nishing for the first time 
the correct clue to the interpretation of the early 
Nopal dates (see my paper on “ The Chronology 
of the Early Rulers of Nepal ante, Vol. XIV. 
p. 34-2fl:.\ shewing that they have to be referred 
to the Gupta, not to the Vikrama era ; and in the 
confii-mativo evidence that it gives of the Gupta 
era having really commenced A.D 319-20, or there - 
abouts. as stated by Albirfini (see my paper on 
“ The Epoch of the Gupta era page 192ffi. above). 

Should Mr. Bendall visit India again, it is ti.> 
be hoped that ho will prevail on his friend, 
Dr. Bhagwanlal ludraji, to allow him to assist in 
editing the epigraphical records and coins in that 
gentleman s possession, refeired to on page 1. 
Thi.s would he a real public benefit ; for, without 
somesiichco-operation, it seems that these import- 
ant antiquities will see the light never at all. 

Pages 1 to 33, the ArchaioLigical and General 
Report, contain much that will interest f'eneral 
readers, and include eight g-iod representations, 
from photographs by Mr, Bendall, of architecture 
and Nepal scenery. It is to bo hoped that the 
rebuke administered in the note on page 36, will 
come to the notice of, and may have some effect 
on, Mr. W. Scawen Blunt. 


ith Ai'ijusi 1836. 


J. F. Fleet. 


but now points out that it is doubtful whether it is 
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THE LA ST TEARS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A, WITH AX APPEXDIX OX THE 

AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 

Translated from the Tdrihh Sultdui of Sultdii Miiharinnad Khun Bilruhzdi. 

BY E. EEHATSEK. 

{ConcluOed frotn p. 267.) 


HEX the population of Kabul found that 
the Padshah was pursuing a policy of 
delay, they asserted that no faith was to be 
placed in his promise to go to Jallalabad, as 
he was himself in reality a Faranjl, and they 
ridiculed the legend on his coins, which was as 
follows : — 

Coins of silver and gold, brighter than the sun 
and moon, 

Were struck by the favourite of the age, the King 
Shuja‘au’l-Mulk Shah. 

By changing it into the following distich ; — 
Coins of silver and gold were struck by Shuja’a 
the Armenian, 

The favourite of Lord Burnes, the dust of the 
feet of the (.East Indian) Company. 

There is, however, a proverb that the gate 
of a town may be closed, but not the mouths of 
enemies ; and after all, the assertions of the 
wicked arc not deserving of credence. 

The populace of Kabul, having apjiointed 
Hir H.iji, a son of the late Wazir ilir Wai '71 to 
be their leader, followed him in crowds, waving 
banners and parading (2iirdn>i taken from the 
holy shrines of pilgrimage, ilultitudes oi fu'frs 
and ^ufU, shouting the name of Allah, likewise 
departed with them in the direction of Jallala- 
bad. When Shiih Shuja'a witnessed this 
tumult, he concluded that if he failed to join 
the populace, the insurrection might become 
general and his own existence imperilled. Ho, 
therefore, determined to accompany the crowd 
to Jallalabad to prosecute a ijlund [crescentade] 
against the infidels, and despatched the 
Shahzadah Path Jang with the vanguard, in 
conformity with a decision arrived at, as far as 
Dell Khudadad, where it halted. On Tuesday 
the second of the victorious month Safar in the 
year 1257’^ the Padshah at last marched out of 
the Bala Hisar with royal pomp and a great deal 
of baggage, and selected the niiiz'a Siah Sang 

' The above date is, aceordins to our reekonimr, the 
5th April 1841, which being earlier than that of the 
event preceding it, mu-t bo a nii~take, the date iriven 
for it having been the 20th January 1842 but if we ret.iin 
the date of the month and take the year 1253 instead 


as his halting-place. He really intended imr 
to reach Jallalabad in less than a month, being 
under the impression that during that period 
an English army of succour would arrive from 
Hindustan, as is recorded in his Memoirs. 
He had also taken this opportunity to remove 
his jewels, for it is said that he piicked out all 
the liest gems and most valuable rings, the 
price of which amounted to fifty luhlis of rupee-;, 
from the treasury, and cat tied them off; but 
Allah knows best ! He held a general Zhtrldr 
at Siah Sang, where he summoned the Shahzadah 
Shahpiir to his presence and appointed hint 
Hakim [Governor of Kabul] with Xa.srti’llah 
Khan for his Lieutenant, and gave them both 
leave to return to the city ; whilst he himselt 
took a palanquin about the time of evening 
prayer, and went on some private business to the 
Bala Hisar. On entering he ordered the guar- 
dians of the road to be present and ivatchful. 
because the Sliiihzadah Shahpur would depart 
froin the camp towards morning. The inmates of 
the hiiraiii- and other confidential persons about 
the Shah have revealed that ho was very 
unea.sy during the whole of that night (in the 
BalaHis.ir), moving about, and often asking the 
eunuch for the time. When the morning dawned 
ho performed the two matutinal prayer flexions 
of tiie-suHiiah, but delayed the two prayer flexion.s 
of the/ar;: till his arrival in camp, to be perform- 
ed in his tent. Then he entered the palanquin 
as before, and urged the bearers to make haste. 

On his arrival [on the preceding day] in 
the Bida Hisar, some ill-starred schemer had 
given information to Shuja'au'ddaulah Khan, 
the son of Xawab Huliammad Zaman Khan, 
that the Padshah was secretly spending the 
night in the Bala Hisar, and would return to 
the camp in the morning. Shuja'au’ddaulah, 
thereupon, with a number of followers, deter- 
mined to kill him, and lay all night in ambush 


of 1257. we cret tlic 2ljtli March 1812. which is more m 
eon-^onance also with Kaye’s -tatoineiit. Vol. II. p. •37'^, 
that on the 20th March 1842 the Shah ^ont round crier« 
to proclaim that he was about to march southward on 
the Gist. 
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outside the Buhi Hisar, -n-aiting for the oppor- 
tunity : — according to the proverb : — 

When fate uplifts its head above the sphere 
All wise men are hut blind and deaf. 

In the morning when the palanquin of the 
Shah reached the ambush, which was half-way 
between the Bala Hisar and the (British) station, 
Shuja'au’ddaulah and his adherents suddenly 
fired a volley of bullets at it [from a distance]. 
The illustrious Shah, perceiving this to be an 
attempt on his life, became frightened, and 
leaving the palanquin with great precipitancy, 
bewail to run, and the bearers also took to 
their heels. Shuja‘au’ddaulah himself, stagger- 
ed by what he had done, felt unequal to the 
completion of the deed, and intended to return 
without having effected his purpose ; but one 
of his followers, a iMuradkhani, J‘afir Khan 
liy name, taking hold of the bridle of bis 
lioi'oe said “ There is no other game breath- 
ing in this desert except the wounded one ; 
what do you mean to do ? Return and finish 
him, and do not abandon your first intention. 
As the wise have said : — 

When you get hold of your foe and conquer him, 
Wisdom ordains to spare not his life.” 

Encouraged by these words, Shuja‘au d- 
■laulah Khan hastened to the palanquin, and 
not finding the Shah in it, he looked about 
till he perceived him by the side of a brook, 
juo'trated on the ground from the shots he 
had received. The murderers now sent him 
with a few sword cuts to the mansion of eternity, 
took Some jewels from his diadem as well as 
rrom other parts of his dress, and departed- 
A chiinibcrlain, Shahnaw.lz Khan by name, 
wi. VA the tiring had scared away, and who 
h.ad cuiieealed himself, came forth from his 
h.idiiig place when he perceived that the field 
was clear, and observing that the Shah's two 
jix-kets were full of jewels and pearls, cut 
rh.em l)Oth off and started in the direction of 
The Bal.l Hi^ar ; but his over- reaching cove- 


of the name of Ghulam Muhammad Shahji 
Nawashah Baqir Shah Faqir.“ 

The Padshah Shuja‘au’l-Mulk was of a 
very mild but persevering character. He 
spent all his life in waging war, and under- 
took during his reign not less than thirty 
campaigns against his foes. Although he 
was, by the decree of fate, worsted in most 
of them, his firmness of purpose, as has been 
narrated, never allowed him to abandon the 
hope of ultimately subduing his enemies. He 
was possessed of good poetical talent, so that 
his Du'dii is replete with brilliant verses and 
figures of speech composed in easy language, 
and read to this day in Hindustan, ‘Iran, and 
Afghanistan. Most beginners improve theii 
phraseology by a study of it. He was more than 
sixty-five years old at his death, and when the 
news of it was, on the same day, brought to 
the Shahzildah Shahpur, the shining daylight 
became as dark as night to him ; but he was 
neverthele.ss compelled to look to the defence ot 
the (Bida Hisar) fortress ! 'When the Shahzadah 
Path Jang, who was encamped at the hiuz'a Deh 
Khudadild, received the distressing news he 
took refuge in the fort (of ilahmud Klian) hy 
the advice of Ghulam Haidar Khan, the son of 
Mahmud Khan Bayat ; but the wicked nature 
of the latter suggested to him to deliver the 
Shahzadah in bonds to iMuhammadZaman Khan. 
Meanwhile, Shah Zaman and the Shahzadah 
Haidar intended to place the Shahzadah Shah- 
pur upon the throne, and to read the l-hufhah in 
his name. He, however, refused his consent, 
and ro[)lied: — At present we stand in need ot 
union and not of hypocrisy, and the liberation 
of a brother Is preferable to a high position.'’ 
Accordingly through the Xilib Am'mu'llah 
Khan, and at the instance of KhwAjah Khanji, a 
number of cavalry and infantry was despatched 
to the fort of Mahmud Khan, whence they 
delivered the Shahzadah Path Jang from the 
grasp of his foes, and conveyed him to the 


ToU'iie-' made him conceal his booty under 
a wall, .so that instead of benefiting him, it be- 
came the prey of other.s. This dreadful event 
took place on Wednesday the twenty -third 
ot the above mouth,'' and a chronogram of it 
wa- embodied in some verses by a iJari-esli 


Bala Hi.sar, 

I Next day Amluu'llah Khan came with Mii 
Haji and a number of Qizlba.sh and Durrani 
Khans to the B.ilA Hislr, where they took into 
consideration the age of Path Jang, and im- 
mediately placing him on the throne offered him 


- TUe above date gives the 8th April 1842. after apply- 
tl'-o rectification imlicateJ in the precedini? footnote : 
out Kaye (Vol. II. p 37'S) states that Shah Shuja'a -was 


slain on the oth of April. 

® The yor-;e', consisting of a lament, are worthless 
in everj' respect, and are here omitted. 
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their congratulations. A few days afterwards, 
he desired all the Khans to pay him homage 
and to swear allegiance to him, which most of 
them did, except some partizans of Muhammad 
Zaman Khan, who refused. He also gladdened 
the hearts of all who had entered into a 
covenant of loyalty to him, by presenting them 
with plenty of money, and exquisite robes of 
honour, tlius exalting them above their peers. 

Some time afterwards, AminuTlah Khan 
prepared, at the instigation of the ShilhzMah 
(Path Jang) and with the consent of all the 
Khans, to ruin Muhammad Zami'm Khan, and 
the more so as their forces amounted in ap- 
pearance to double the number at his disposal. 
On the day appointed for attack Amlnu’llah 
Khan discovered that Mir Haji Sahib was a 
well-wisher of the Naw/ib [Muhammad Zaman 
Khanl, and kept him under close surveil- 
lance. As, however, he was intending to begin 
hostilities, the Kabuli and Kohistani men 
learnt that Mir Haji was under surveillance, 
and abandoned their intention of attacking 
iluhainmad Zaman Khan. They hastened in- 
stead to the house of the NAib, which they pil- 
lased and demolished in a moment. AminuTlah 
Khan having thus, in the twinkling of an eye, 
becnnie the vanquished instead of vanquisher, 
considered himself fortunate to have escaped 
with hl^ life, and took refuge in the Bala Hisar. 

After this event, the Naib AminuTlah Khan 
and the Shahzadah (Fatli Jang) determined to 
c-arrison the fortress, and sent the Shahzadah 
Shiihpur with some troops and the Khans 
who happened to be present, to snard the sur- 
rounding localities, and to bring in the revenue, 
as well as corn and all other necessaries. Ac- 
cordingly the Shahzadah, who was in the first 
instance to occupy and to repair the fort Bin! 
Hisar, and to send corn from it when hos- 
tilities broke out, took possession of and kept 
the gate locked. When Muhammad Zaman 
Khan heard of what had taken place he secretly 
marched from the cit}- on the second day after- 
wards with some saivdrs, partly of his own tribe 
and partly Ghilzius, and betook himself by way 
of Chuhardeh, in the rear of the mountain, to 
the fort Bin! Hisfir, the vicinity whereof he 
reached in the darkness of the night. In the 
morning a fierce battle raged between the 
parties, but as Sardar ‘Abdu’s-Salam Khan, son 
of Ikram Khan Bamizai, joined the forces of 


Muhammad Zaman Khan during the fight, the 
adherents of the Shahzadah were defeated, and 
the thread of their connection became severed. 
So they retreated again to the Bala Hisar and 
kept off the assailants, but ventured out from 
it no more, and waited for the arrival of an 
English army to succour the Shahzadah (Fath 
Jang). 

Meanwhile he continued with the help of 
AminuTlah Khan to harass his opponents, 
until Muhammad Akbar Khan, leaving his 
followers, came to Kabul, where he was in- 
formed of the antagonism between AminuTlah 
Khan and Kawab Zaman Khan. He thereupon 
induced the former, with the aid of Muham- 
mad Shiih Ghiljai, to get himself lowered by 
means of a rope and pulley from the Bala 
Hisar to meet him. The Shahzadah Fath Jang 
was greatly dismayed at the departure of 
the Nfiib, but Mirza Ibrahim Khan, the Chief 
Munshi, and Mirza Haidar ‘All Khan the 
army-writer, who had been trusty, confiden- 
tial and honoured servants of Shah Shuja'a, 
comforted the Shahzadah and told him by no 
means to give way to discouragement, inas- 
much as all the dwellers in the Bfila Hisar, the 
Durrani Khans, and the Hindustani troops were 
loyal and steadfast and would be ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for him ; whilst they themselves 
stood sureties for the promotion of his cause. 
They called Durvesh iMuhammad Khan, the 
son of Haji Hasliim Khan ‘Arab, with all the 
Abyssinian officers, to bear testimony to the 
truth of their assertions. The Shahzadah, whom 
these promises had inspired with new courage, 
resisted the assaults upon the Bida Hisar for 
forty days, supported by the Durrani Khans, 
vi:. Sardfir ‘InayatuTlah Khan, ‘Azim Gul Khan 
‘Urzbigi, Sikandar Khan Bamizai, Saniad Khan 
Baduzfu, and Muhammad ‘Umar Khan Bamizai, 
and also by the Kabuli Khans, viz. Khwajah 
Khanji, known as Shekh Mazar, and Mir Aftab. 
There was much fighting on the tower of the 
two eagles, which bears likewise the name of 
the upper tower, and which was assaulted by 
the adherents of Muhammad Zaman Khan and 
of Muhammad Akbar Khan. In reality all 
the duties of the garrison, and negotiations 
with its opponents, were performed according 
to the directions of the above-named Mirzas 
(and supporters of Fath Jang), and nothing was 
undertaken without their approbation. They 
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often also sent letters to General Pollock in 
.Tallalabad, inviting him to come to Kabul, and 
he replied that he would soon do so. 

As the English did not move from Jallahlbad, 
and the siege was dragging out its length, the ^ 
enemies became more daring in the prosecution 
of it.^ The store of gunpowder in the Bala 
Hisar had likewise all been consumed, and 
when this became known to the besiegers, they 
issued orders, that nobody should send in a 
single OTiS'ydZ of it ; and they were obeyed, 
except by one man, a Hindu Mnnsbi,"’ who 
being acquainted with KhwajahKhanji conveyed 
some gunpowder to him. When, however, the 
people of the city became aware of the trans- 
gression, they placed him under the merciless 
sword, and ho only saved his life by making 
a profession of Islam. After that, gunpowder 
became so scarce in the Bfda Hisar, that one 
could not be purchased for a hundred 
rupees. Nevertheless Mirza Ibrahim Khan 
Hunslii and Mirza Haidar Khan by various 
stratagems succeeded in smuggling some gun- 
powder from the city to the fortress, through 
the ramparts. But at last the besiegers, by 
persevering vigilance, totally cut oh the sup- 
ply of gunpowder, and then Nawiib Shuja'a 
Khan, son of Nawab Najibu’ddaulah, who had, 
irom being one of the Indian servants of the 
Shilhzadah, risentothe position of Di wan. under- 
took to manufacture gunpowder in the Bala Hi.srir 
itself and began the business by mixing sulphur 
with charcoal, intending to continue it after- 
wards in a more complete form. Meanwhile, 
Sardar Muhammad Akbar Khun with the aid of 
H.iji ‘All Khan the (military) miner, dug a mine 
beneath the principal western tower of the Bala 
Hisar, which was known by the name of the 
Bajanhii tower, and blew it up, so that it 
))ecame level with the ground : whereon the 
Slnlhzadab Path Jang hastened with a number 
of Arabs and Aby.ssinian.s to the spot, and 

‘ This was no other than the well known Jlohan Lai, 
Kniffht of the Persian Onlor of the Lion and Sun. 

® It soon beearue only too probable that the Bala 
Hisar it^elt would fall before the Bf.rukz.ni-. The 
(.■nere’v and vivoiir of Akbar Khftn and hi^ confederates 
ereatly exceeded that of the wretched Prince, and his 
few interested supporters. Fearful of this. Path Jan" 
continued to write prO"in" letters to the British autho- 
rities at JalL'dabaJ.” — Kaye, Yol. II, p. o35. 

" •’L.xst niehf’ wrote Fath Jang to General Pollock 
at the beg'iuuin" of June. ■' they made an a.ssault : now 
they have made mines m every direction. Jly affairs 
are in a very critical st.ate. If j'ou do not come quickly, 
the Biila His.ir and the throne will be lost, and you 


in a short time raised a wall of stone and 
earth (in its place). The Slnihz.idah then com- 
menced, through Naib Aminu’llah Khan Lahu- 
kui’di and Muhammad Shah Khan Ghiljai. 
negotiations for peace with Sardar Muhammad 
Akbar Khan, whom he made his icuzir. and 
thei'eby put an end to all hostilities. He also 
opened the roads to the fortress and surrendered 
them. 

A few days after Muhammad Akbar Khan 
had become /'-arb- and had made the troops 
subservient to himself, a letter fell into his 
hands, which the youthful inexperience of the 
Shahzadah had indited, craving fur the aid of 
General Pollock, “ and which he had despatched 
to Jallulabad. Muhammad Akb.ar Khiin kept 
the letter and threw the Shahzadah into prison 
fur it ; — 

He who does this will be requited with that. 

The property of the Shahzadah was looted, and 
all the jewellery taken that could bo found ; 
but as soon as he got an opportunity ho escaped 
from prison with the connivance of certain 
persons in the Bfila Hisar, and taking refuge 
in the Chandaul Mahallah, remained there in 
concealment. Some time afterwards Sarfaraz 
Khan, the brother of Naib Amliiu’llah Khan 
Lahukurdi and Khwajah Khanji, surnamed 
Shekh iMazar. procured through the mediation 
of Mirza Haidar ‘All Khan, and of Mirzfi 
Ibrahim Khan, all the travelling appliances 
ueces.sary for the Shahz idah, and conveyed him 
by way of Karakohah, or some other unknown 
route, to Jall.il.ib.ld to General Pollock, and to 
Maegreguv, who was the English Hakim of that 
place.' 

M'hen the Bombay army was appointed to 
give assistance, it marched by way of Qan- 
daliar to Kabul,* and troops from Hindustan 
despatched for the same purpose marcht'd 
by way of Jallalabad; from which place 
also General Pollock brought the Shahzadah 

will bo a sufferer.” Ka 3 -e, Vol. II. p. On the 7th 

June the Bala Hisiir fell into the hands of the Baruk- 
zai.s .” — IhitK j). 542. 

' According to Kayo, the Shahzadah Fath Jan" w.aited 
for the arrival of the Briti-h army in Kabul, and aeeom- 
pamed it to Imlia when it left, as will bo seen in the la-t 
foot-note to tni'- piece. 

a General Xott marched from Qandahar on the 7th 
August (Kaye, 7 ol. II. p. .794] ; from Ghaznih he broiwht 
away on the Sth September the famous gates of the 
temple of Somnatli at the express command of Lord 
Lllenborough ip. (iOD. and on the 17tli he encamped at a 
distance ot tour or five miles from Kabul (p. tJpU). 
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Fath Jang to Kabul with him. All arrived 
in KiibiiF on the 18th Sh'aban of the Hijri 
year 12.58 [24th September 1842] and General 
Pollock with George Macgregor forthwith 
issued a proclamation through Mtrza Haidar 
‘All Khiin the army-writer, expressing a wish 
that a wazlr should be elected by the Durrani 
Khiins from among themselves for the proper 
allministration of military and political affairs. 
Accordingly by the consent and with the ap- 
jirobation of Khan Shirin Khan, son of Amir 
Aslan Khiin Jawan Shor, and the Qizlbash 
Khans— who had deserted the Amir Dost 
JJuhammad Khiin and had come to make 
their salutations — the Khans dressed GhulAni 
Muhammad Khiin, son of iMukhtaru’ddauIah 
Slier Muhammad Khiin B.imiziii, an intelligent 
man, in an exquisite robe of honour and 
elected him icazir. 

V> hen it had become known that the Kohis- 
tiiiii people had, under the leadership of Xaib 
Amiuu'llah Khiin Lahuknrdi, become turbulent 
at Chiirikar, the English despatched sevei-al 
battalions and a detachment of sairdrs in com- 
mand of the Shahzadah Shiihpur the son of 
Shuja'au’l-Mulk to subdue him. When these 
forces arrived they dispersed the ghdzis, and 
having sot fire to Astalif, a place in Koluhiman, 
they wished to make the Sluiliziidah Sluihpur 
Hiikim of Kohistiin. But in the meantime 
news arrived that the Sluiliziiduh Path Jang, 
having become aware of the intention of the 
English to return to Hindustan, had abdicated 
the throne and government of Kabul, and was 
a!)outto depart to India, the SluihzAdah Shiihpur 
therefore returned from Kohistiin to Kabul. 
He there learnt that the Shiiliziidah Fath Jang 
had indeed determined to go to India, rejecting 
the offer of his ancestral throne and diadem, 
made to him by the English officers, unle.ss 
they gave him the sum of five Idlcln of ijiilddr 
rupees and four battalions of regular troops, 
saying; — “What can I accomplish with an 
empty treasury and a hungry stomach ? or 
how shall I commence a busine.ss which cannot 
be terminated ? It is a thousand times better 
not to act, than to act in such a case.” The 
English officers did not accept the proposal, 
and began their march to Hindustan, accom- 


* On the 20th August General Pollock began to move 
from Jalli'ilabad (Kaye, Vol. II. p. .567) and on the 15th 
September he encamped on the Kabul racecourse {ibid. 


panied by the Shahzadahs and by their harams. 
However, at the last, the Shahziidah Shahptir 
went by the advice of some Amirs to George 
Macgregorand General Pollock, and represented 
that his honoured father had from youth to 
old age waged war for the purpose of subju- 
gating Afghiinistan, and had abandoned it only 
with his life, and so he thought the present an 
unsuitable time to give up his hereditary kingdom . 
The Engli.sh approved of his resolution, and 
ordered John Shakespear to instal him on the 
throne in the Balil Hisar, with Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan for Wazir, and Khan Shirin Khiin for 
Amir, which he did and then joined the camp. 

The Shiiliziidah remained for some time in 
Kabul, and then he heard that Wazir Muham- 
mad Akbar Khiin, the son of the Amir Du-t 
Muhammad Khiin, who had gone to Tiishqni- 
ghiin when the English arrived, was on their 
departure again bent on retnrning to Kabul. 
So he despatched the Shiiliziidah Ban Shaharmin 
with considerable forces to the Hiikim of Bii- 
miiin, to stop the progress of Wazir Muhammad 
Akbar Khiin. But the Wazir Ghulam Al.imad 
Khiin having meanwhile perceived that the 
prestige of the Saddoziii government was on 
the decline and that of the BArukzai monarchy 
in the ascendant, he interviewed several 
Qizlbiish KliAus of Kabul, viz. Muhammad 
Riza Khiin, the son of Biiqar Khan ‘Alimardiini 
and Qurbiin ‘Ali Khiin BArjh ‘AlimardAni, 
and MirzA ImAm, and Burdi Khan lilunshi, 
and Mirz.i ‘Abdu'r-RazzAq Khan Mustauti, 
and secretly conspiring with them, despatched 
with their consent a letter to Wazir Muhammad 
Akbar Khiin, informing him that thev were 
all his partizans, and that he ought to make 
ha.ste and come to Kabul. Thus encouraged, 
the Wazir went at once to Bamiiin, where 
he met the troops of the ShahzAdah, all of 
which joined him ; on which the latter had 
no choice but to take horse and whip, and 
hasten to KAbul. When he arrived, most 
of his well-wishers represented to him that 
as many of his sincere friends and sympa- 
thizers had scratched their faces with the nail> 
of discontent, and had shaved off theii' 
moustaches with the razors of ingratitude, 
it would be best for the rest, while they are 


p. 581, also p. 610). The actual day when he marched 
iDto the city itself is not mentioned. 
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yet able, to depart -witli tlieir families to 
Lodiami, and gladly to accept tlieir former 
pensions frcm the English Government. 
jVocordingly, aided by the power of Sarfar.iz 
Khau, brother of the Naib, and of ‘Azim 
Gul Khan Biimizai ‘Urzbigi and of ‘AbduT- 
niajid Khan, Mannii Popalzai, they tlcparted 
hv way of Karakchah to Jallalabad with 
*heir wives and children ; but, during the 
ionrnev they were robbed of their liaggage by 
a band of the .labar Khel tribe, who dwelt at 
As Irak, and even made the Shazadahs prison- 
ers. They and their hirmns were liberated 
only at the instance of ‘Azim Gul Khan, wlio 
had .some friends among the Ghiljais, and per- 
.-uaded them to convey the party to Jallrilal)ad 
ro Midiainmad • Esmaii Khan Nizimu’ddaulah, 
who was still the Hakim of that place ; whence 
thev departed with his consent and that of 
'Abdu'r- Rahman to Peshawar, to which town 
‘Aziz Khan of the Jubar Khel tribe conveyed 
aho the ladies and children in litters witli 
all honour. There they joined the iShahzadalis 
.and oil hastened together to Lodi.iua, where 
The Knglish Government assigned to them 
suthcieiit allowances, and there they lived in 
couteutment, renouncing their aspirations to 
power, being convinced that their realization 
was in.[)Ossible.^’^ 

A I’ENTix UN THE Afiaik- 01 Hiiivr. 

The remaining adventures of Shah IMahmud 
I lid u: the Sliaiiz idah Kiimr.iu, who had gone to 
Hirat and those parts, after being defeated 
bv the Amir Dust iluhamraad Khan, and go- 
verned there, not having been recorded by the 
fteu M liicli traces tmisk chai'actci’s, thei Mill 
be narrated in detail in thi.-^ place. Our trust 
is ill Allah : — 

111 the year” 1235 Path ‘All Shah (Jijar 
desiKitehed Shuja'an's-Sultauat Hasan ‘All 
5iirz:t with a powerful army to invade Khur.i- 
san. ivho committed great depredations around 
Hirht. SliAh Mahmud therefore sent the 
Alghaii ‘Abdu's-Samad Khan avith many 
presents and the promise of allegiance, as am- 


bassador to Path ‘All Shiih. who was satistied, 
and recalled Shiija'au's-Sultanat, so that Shah 
Mahmud and his son again lived five or 
sis years in tranquillity. But in the Hijrl 
year'^ 1241 dissensions arose between Shah 
Mahmud and his sou Kanuan. The latter 
usurped all the power, no longer obeved his 
father, and requested Shuja'an’s-Snltanat who 
Mas at Khur.isiin, to come to his assistance. 
This request muis granted, and the father Mas 
removed from the tliroiie. Shu ja'an's-Sultaiiat 
then left his son Arghun IMii'za in Hirat 
and returned (to Khura.siiri), after which Shah 
Mahmud sat in the corner of retirement till he 
died a natural deatli in the Hijri year'" 1244. 
and his sou Kamrau carried on the g’overnmenr 
of Hirat. 

Muhammad ‘Ata Khan Alakzai, brother ot 
Sardar ‘Abdullah Khan the Hikim of Kasmir. 
perished in the general e[)idemic which raged 
throiiglioiit the M'hole of Afghanistan in 1244, 
A.H. or 1828 A. D,, and the Slializadali Kamrau 
a[;pointed Yar ilnhammad Kliin. tlie .son nt 
Sardiir ‘Abdn'llali Khan, late H.ikim of Kasmir. 
whoM-as his OM-n cousin, to be lii.s Amiru'l-umrii. 
Yar Muhammad Khan was a valiant and open- 
handed man, and was on this account afterM-ard., 
raised to an even liigher station, and made ll■azi|•. 

In the Hijri year" 121s Shah Sliuja'a arrived 
(in Afgh.'uiistaii) and M'as defeated at t^)aiiduh.ar 
by the Amir Dust Muhammad Khan. He took 
refuge in the forts of Lash and Jaivain, ami 
the Sh'diz.iJali Kiimran .sent the eunuch Haji 
Firuz Khan his favourite, M'ith presents, and 
a message, that altlmugli llir.it tvas even as lii- 
OM'ii house, it M’ould be better for him To 
remain tor some time in comfort and pleasure 
in the aid.-.'-i Farrah. This fact is reeorded in 
the Mmu'ii !'■< iij 

Next j-car," A.H. 1249, Path ‘All Sliiih dtter- 
mined to send the Niiwab, ‘Abbas Mirz i. his heir 
apparent, to euuquer Khurasan, m ho in liis turn 
de.spatehed Muhammad Sh.ih, at that tiine known 
by the name of Muhamniad Mu'za. M'ith a large 
armv to conquer Hirat. M'hich the latter thereon 
beleagered. The Shahzadah Kamriin, nut being 


It vMis now tim<? that the Briti-'h army r-hould 
deoart Nothing reinaim-d to be done An^' longiT 
ooutiMEimoe at Kabul would only have agirravated 
the r*’jdprmg‘5 of the iieoi'le and lueiva-^ed our own 
difficulties^. ^50 ou the 11th of October order*, were 
i*-*ue'l for the couimeiiceiuent of tlie march on the fol- 
iowini^ (lay. The unhappy Prince. Path Jang, had 
claimed and sought permission to accompany Pollock's 


camp to India, and to 'C.-h an 
doininion". A;c K..yr. Vul. II 
” Beyuu ou thu ilntli Uotobei 
Buiiim I'jtli Auun-t ISIS, 
Boe.m 1 Ith .Inly Isiis. 

" Bue.iu :il-t Mjv lS:y 
" B-yau -Jl-t iiFy UJ.!. 


asylum iu the Couiuauv’s 
p. Ulu. 

V l5ly. 
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prepai-ed to stand a siege, sent liis lYazit- Yar 
iluhammad Khaii to ‘Abbas Mii-zil. wlio was in 
51 usliiiad, to sue for peace. The latter, however, 
had the envoy put in chains as soon as lie arrived, 
uiul demanded the surrender of Hirat. All 
the pleadings of this Wazir having proved thus 
fruitless, Kimran was forced into the defence 
of his fortresis, 'which he carried on with 
the 'Utmost energy till ‘Abbas 5Iirza was over- 
t.ikeii by a dangerous malady, and was compelled 
To return to hi.s capital '|’ahr,in, and even 
to recall his son 5Iuhaiumad ilirz'i from the 
.sieu'e of Hirat. He accordingly- abandoned it, 
in obedience to his father’s behest, and finding 
AV azir Yar 5Iuhammail Khan very sick, he 
bestowed a robe of honour upon him, and gave 
him leave to depart to Hirat. Kamraii, much 
pleaded with the arrival of his AATtzir, s])ent 
three or four years in peace, till A.H.’" 12 .j 2, 
when they both marched with an army to 
Sist ui, invading Sih Kohah, Kh,'tk[iur, and 
other di.->tricts, and bringing back numberless 
pri^oiier.s aud untohl booty to Hir.'it. 

Xe.vt year Shah Kamraii undertook a cam- 
p.iign with the inteutiuu of .suljjiigating Qan- 
d,ihai', and passing through Farrah. he took up a 
jio.>itioii at Kow.lr.t, to whieh place the S.irdars 
or Q.iudah-'ir advanced to meet him and 
pitehed their camp on the hanks of the River 
Kirmaud ['’'if]. Hiluir Kliau re.shkhidm;it 
sallied forth with a baud of valiant combatants, 
but Kamrau after obtaining due information, 
,>eiK Xaib D.istn’lkuzl Y‘agub with a few 
rliou^and snn’dr.i to defeat liim. The Xaib 
marehod (juiekly aud sitrprisiug liali.ir at 
mi'hhiy, attacked him aud put him to lliglit, 
compelling him tc> t'.ike refuge with the tfar- 
d ir- It not having been at any time the 
iuteutiou of the W.izir Y.lr Aliihammad Khau 
to sc.bjug.itc Qiiidaliar, he induced Kamrau 
Alirza to be satisfied with the re.--ults already 
obtained, and they proceeded iiiste.id t'> attack 
Li^h and Jonaiii ; hut after they had besieged 
S'llu Klian in the first named fort during a 
period of four months, news arrived that 
M'ulhimmad Sluih, who had after the demise of 

” ilegan on the ISth April ls:W. 

“ Thi' ilate agrees perfectly with tli.it uiven in the 
}<rocl iiiiation or arm ' a i-sueil wh -n the Per^i.iu uriny 
retire. 1 from Hirat. See K.iye. Vol. I. p. isg. 

" I think Sir A. Burues tlisincliueil to "O to Hirat 
■lud Sir J Keane i.- aver-e to hi', iroinu' there. It pro- 
b.-iole I may .send Todd in stead." Air. iM.icui'e'hten to Lor-l 
Auckl.ind. Qiudihar, April il.'). IS J',1. t'apa/do‘?/,e,/ Curre- 
r;coi'le/iCe]. f'uot-uote in Kay'O. Yul. I. p. 43 j. 


his grandfather Fath ‘Ali become Padshah of 
the e.vtensive dominions of Iran, was march- 
ing with a vast army to conquer Hirfit. 
KiimrAn and his Wazir abandoned the siege 
of Lash and hastened back to Hirat. The 
Persian army laid siege for fourteen lunar 
mouths to Hirat, but being foiled by the valour 
of the Afghan troops, retraced its steps toward' 
rahr.'iu without attaining' its object, beginning 
its retreat on the nineteenth of Jumadn's-s.’ic;. 
in the Hijri year 12 .j 4 pbth September l-S-ib]/' 

After the departure ot the Persian aniiy 
Hirat remained a total ruin and Pottinger, 
the English Far.in'/i there, did not repair it. 
Aloreover one day he made light in ang-er c.f 
Sher Aluhammad Klian, the brotlier of the 
Wa/.if, and insulted him. .So the Wazir 
addrc-s.sed, in eoncert with Kamrau. a letter 
coiuphiiiiing of his tyranuv. to the Eiigli'li 
Sihihs in Qandahar. and asking for a substitute 
ill hi.s ])laee. The said Sihihs recalled Pottinger 
from Hir.it aud sent Todd‘® instead of him. who 
heg.in the rebuilding and repairing of Hirat. 
As soon as the W.izir obtained a f.tvnnralile 
(>|iportmuty after tlie arrival of Todd, he told 
him that when advances of money were re- 
(ptired for Hirat he ouglit to m.Tke them, 
taking a deed that the full ani'vant was tn he 
repaid in tlie following year. Todd was an 
iiiexperieiieed man, gave to everybody what be 
a>ked for. and paiil the money alter getting ti e 
deed, and in this manner the English govei"i- 
meiu lost from five to six ldl:h< of rupees. 

Kamran gradually .surrendered the wlmh- 
administration into tli'j h.inds of hi.s Waz i 
Y.iv Aluhammad Khin. lu-ing sovereign i'_ 
name only, and spending all hi,,nnie in earoU'a!' 
and jirottigaer. TheAA'a/ir then teared that ti e 
[iresence of the Euglhh in Hir.it niiglit iubluce 
Kamniii to attempt to recover hi> p.iwer an i 
to excite tiiiuults : aceorduiglv he m.iiuigc'i 
with many ajiolog'ies to remove K.imraii trom 
the city, who, however, soon gut tired ot Ir- 
exile, aud proceeding in the Hijri }e.ir"“ P2.')'’ 
with his sons aud the /,■/,(//(■//("* tn the 

fort of Ikhtiaru'dditi. during the Wazi’’.' 

" Kp tn thi' time ciirht ot riipc." ha.l tc ,': 

ailv.iiiceii to the Hir.'.ti "■nvi-runicc.t. Wh- :i tlm ii -xt 
yi'.ir iLiwncI iip.m Hiri'.t twelve ■' 'tc' h.nl !'._cu ,i i- 
v.ince.l The utaio't lieiietit' h.ui e-iut'-rr'^.i it. ee 

the Stite. The ine.i'iii'e' of our Briti'li I'fh * 'T' ii , i 
I'.i'eim.l kimr, chief. an-lpiople from 'tjriat.oa " K.iye. 
A'ol. I. p. 

B ‘2.111 .Ttii M.ireh IS Hi. 

-1 iiiitt. p 170. aote. 
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absence from tlie city in the Kartah garden, 
i-emoved the planking of the bridge, and pre- 
pared for hostilities. On this the IVazir Yar 
iMuhaniinad Khan entered the city with nume- 
rous troops, and first sent Najii Khan Bamkzai 
to negotiate with Kamran, but he remained 
obstinate, and was therefore belcao-uered in the 
fort of Ikhtiaru'ddin, the eastern tower of 
which was undermined and blown into the air, 
after a siege of fifty days. This event greatly 
disheartened Kamran, whose sons the Wazir 
had also by this time got into his possession as 
hostages, so that he surrendered and was sent to 
Kiisan under the pretence of being presented 
with the place in ju'jir. At the instigation of 
the Wazir, he was followed there by SardarTaj 
^luhanimad Dastu'lkuzi, who despatched him in 
the same year to the regions of non-existence. 
His body is interred in the Rauza Bagh. 

His reign lasted twelve years. Ho is said to 
liavebeen of short stature with a pock-marked 
face, of cruel temper and tyrannical hiimour.^^ 
Hanyiustances of his injustice are on record, but 
we shall content ourselves with the mention of 
only two or three of them. One is that, whilst 
H.'ikim of QanJahar, ho got up in the middle 
of the night, mounted his horse, and taking up 
a position in the Shikarpur bazar, turned the 
people who were conveying a bride to her 
husband's house, to his own mansion ; and 
then, after dishonouring her, sent her on. 
Wherefore all the people cried to heaven for 
vengeance against him, and the locality bears 
TO this day the name of Kafir Dehnah. Kamran 
-.pent most of his time in hunting .antelopes, but 
chased also any other game when he roamed 
about the deserts. One day his runners had 
pursued a fox to a cave, but instead of 
entering- it, the fox preferred to surrender and 
and Ije captured- Kamran, in order to 
ascertain the cause of this, had the mouth of 
the cave enlarged by his people, who .succeeded 
after digging for an hour, in pulling out a 
man, cvho stated that he had taken refuge in 
the cave from fear of the suavAi of Kamran. 
The Padshah then kept the man in close 
I'onfinement, and it was di.scovered that he was 
a wealthy merchant, who had concealed him- 


self in the lair of a wild beast to escape from 
the extortions of Kamran, and had remained 
there, till by the decree of fate, his presence 
was revealed by means of a fox. He had to 
pay a fine of fifty thousand rupees I 

The cow escaped the butcher’s grasp ! 

To deserts fled, unseen by human eyes ; 

A lion broke her with a blow. 

Thus fate crowns each escape from death ! 

B\- such wicked acts as tliese he estranged 
from himself his subjects and his troops ; nav. 
his profligacy was the cause of the extinction of 
the Saddoz.n dynasty, which had lasted ninety- 
six years, for “ Verily Allah will not change 
His grace which is in men, until they change 
the disposition in their souls."’® 

After him Yar Muhammad continued to 
govern Hirat for eleven years, and his son 
S‘aid Muhammad Khan was Hakim of Hirat 
for four yeai'-s more, until by the machinations 
of ‘Isa Khan Bardarani and other Amirs, the 
Shahzildah Muhammad Yusaf was raised to the 
governorship of Hirat. Ho slew ,S‘aid’* 
Muhammad Khan in the Hijri year’’' 1271. 

The detailed narrative of the events last 
mentioned is as follows : — When the Wazir 
condnoted the government of Hirat after the 
murder of the Shahzadah Kamran, lie invited 
most of file Alakzfu Amirs from Qandahar, and 
conferred high appointments upon them to such 
a deg'ree, that shephonls and fanners were 
made Baglarbegis and Qularar|asis. In the 
following year he marched with a strong army 
to punish the inhabitants of Gliiir, and liaving 
devastated the districts as far as Kurzutizli, 
which is on the frontiers of Zamindawar, he 
returned to Hirat, The year afterwards he 
reduced Karimdad Khan Hazarah, who had 
desired to bo independent ; but again appointed 
him Hakim, after ho had paid the revenues 
which were due. As soon as the winter was over 
he marched with a powerful annv to suhjng-ate 
^Alainiauah, hut had to return to Hirat on 
account of some dissensions. But in the next 
year he sent Hashim Khan Alakzia Bagiarhegi 
with a strong force to subjugate Maimanah. and 
to uproot tho power of Hikmat Khan, who 
was captured, but nevertheless reappointed 


In thp chariicter and por.'on of Sluih Kumrrin there 
was little that was O'-tiinahle or attractive : there was 
still h's" iu the person ot hi-? Wazir. Kaye Vol. I. p. 2(H. 
” Qurhiy ch. xiii. v. 12. 


k'T® V ^ft'Twarris spelled Sayyid, but I 
retinn the hr-t -pelimpr thruu-liout. 

Began Z4th September 1S54. 
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Hakim, after he had disgorged the revenues due. 
The son of Hikmat Khun was taken as a hostage 
to Hirat, where the Wazir treated him well. 

Salar-i-Qajar, who w as governor of Mashhad 
Muqaddas on behalf of the Persian Government, 
was displeased when it also appointed the 
Shi'ihzadah Hamzah Mirza, brother of Muhammad 
Shah, to be governor of Mashhad Tfis, and 
therefore went to ilarv, where he made com- 
mon cause with the Turkmans, and finding an 
opportunity during the winter, marched with 
Turkman saicdrs to subjugate Mashhad. After 
taking the town, he besieged the Sh.ahzadah in 
the citadel, who called in the assistance of the 
Wazir Yar Muhammad Khan, when he was 
pressed beyond endurance. Accordingly the 
Wazir started with numerous troo[)s in the 
<lirection of 'Mashhad under the pretext of 
reinforcing Siilar ; but when he had arrived at 
a distance of two karahs from the town, he de- 
flected from the proper route and proceeded 
to aid the Shahzadah, whom Stilar attacked as 
soon as he heard of this intention. The Wazir 
now perceived that the affairs of the Shahzadah 
were in a desperate condition, and so he induced 
liim to march with his troops and artillery 
to Hirat, where he provided all the necessary 
stores, and maintained them in great comfort 
in the localities of Kusau and Ghurian, where 
he had tliem housed, till the winter was over. 
When the spring set in. reinforcements arrived 
froniTahran, with which the tdi.lhzadahmarched 
to recon([uer Mashhad. He recpiitcd tlie ser- 
vices which the 'Wazir had rendered, Ijy pre- 
senting him with four pieces of siege artillery, 
and the title of Zahiru'ddaulah [Support of the 
^Monarchy] when ho took leave of him. 

All this confirmed the friendship between 
the Qajar dynasty and the AVazlr, and he 
governed Hirat during the next two or three 
years in peace, till Ahmad Khiln, the brother 
of Salu Khan Ishaqzai revolted, and making 
common cause with the Sardars of Qandahar, 
incited them to occupy Lash and Jawain. both 
of which were dependencies of ilirat, and even 
brought Sher ‘All Khan, son of Sardar Mohrdil 
Khan to Lash, and established him there. The 
Sardars likewise marched with their troops to 
attack the AVazir and arrived in Girishk, whilst 
the Sardar Muhammad Sadiq Khan, son of 
Sardar Kuhandil Khun came with a powerful 
army and took the fort of Khilkpur which is a 


dependency of Slstim. The AA^azir on his pait 
also started with his ever-victorions army, but 
wrote during the march to the SardArs of Qan- 
daliAr, that enmity between him and them is 
out of place, as both parties were enemies of the 
SaddozAis, and that as all this trouble had been 
fomented by Ahmad KhAn LAshi-LAsi, his 
pimishmeiit was necessary, and the taking of 
the fort of LAsli from him a most important 
matter. He hiunself made his ow'n arrange- 
ments for attacking the fort, and succeeded in 
one day in depriving Ahmad KhAn of it ; and 
then gave Sher ‘Ali KhAn leave to depart to 
Qandahar. On the march to Lash, the VA'azir 
hud felt uiiw'ell from eating cucumbers and 
curds, but the di.stomper now became more 
serious. So he left the camp in charge of his 
son S‘aid Muhammad KhAn, and made all 
possible haste to reach Hirut. He expireil, 
however, on the road to it, in the miiz‘a known 
by the name of Rabat MirhAhah. This event 
took place at the end of the month Sh'abAn 
in the Hijri year 1267 [29th June 18olj, 

His corpse was conveyed to HirAt and was 
interred by the side of the MazAr-i-Jaml. 

He independently governed Hirat for eleven 
years and was a man of firm character and 
unbounded liberality. He was so anxious for 
the good opinion of his people, that once 
when one of his sarh(tz--'s [common soldiers] 
died, he went in person to the heirs, and after 
reading the Fdtihiih, presented them with 
robes of honour, Kasmir .shawls, Ac., and 
wont away. It is also on record that once 
when a servant boy brought a robe of honour 
as a present from him, the recipient expressed 
his doubts as to wbether a mistake had not 
been committed, and asked for what services 
the gift had been bestowed, as he had received 
a very valuable one but the day before ! 

After him his son S‘aid Muhammad KhAn 
assumed the reigns of government under the 
regency of his mother, but he surpassed even 
his father in liberality, and bestowed enormous 
sums upon poor wretches who scarcely deserved 
to receive a present of two rupees. He was 
subject to fits of lunacy, in one of which he fell 
out with his mother who dwelt in the fort of 
IkhtiAru’ddin ; vrliereon he brought cannon to 
bear upon it, and ordered the artillery to fire 
them, making wanton breaches in the wall. 
He, however, rejoiced and abused his mother ! 
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^lay God preserve us from such aberrations 
of mind ! It is said, too, that one day when 
sittiiiar in public durhtir, he perceived a eat 
walking along the coping of a wall, which 
caused him to break out in a lit ot horse-laugh- 
ter and to exclaim : — “What would become of 
tiie wall, if this cat were changed into a cow r"’ 
The Durrftui Khans at last all despaired of his 
sanity, and invited the Sardars of Qandahiir 
twice or thrice to overthrow his government. 
They came, but effected nothing till Xaib Tsa 
Khan Durrani secretly invited the Shahzadah 
^lubainmad Yn.saf, son of the Shahzadah Malik 
tjasim, son of Haji Eiruza ddiu, who nas at 
Mashhad. He arrived during the night of 
Tuesday the third of the sacred month Muhar- 
lani in the Hijri year T272 [15th September 
1855], entered the city of Hirat with one hun- 
dred sail'd rs and caused the kettle-drums to be 
struck ill his own name. The Alku/.i Khans 
and Amir.s, most of whom happened to be dead- 
drunk with aromatic wine, were frightened 
when they heard the sound of the kettle-drums, 
and not being able to distinguish their hands 
from their feet, hid themselves in every cor- 
ner. Although they had swallowed Idkhs of 
r.ipees during the government of the IVazir, 
r.r,t one of them dared to offer opposition, 
except Haji Khairu’llah Kli.in, who came 
.“V'l'wai'd to tight and received a mortal wound, 
;n consequence of which he departed from 
ri is perishable world. S‘aid Muhammad 
Kh.iii was taken and slain, wlulst all the 
Alkiizi Amirs were made prisonei-.s and mulcted 
'I. silver b}' the riti anti the ii'iiiua. 

M’ hen the Persian g’overnment was inform- 
ed of what had taken jilacc, Xasru’ddin Shah, 
desirous to protect the old administration, 
de-patched his own uncle Husamu’s-Suhaiiat 
IMurad Mirza, wdio was the Hakim of Khorasan, 
a.s commandtr-in-cliief avitli a poaverful army 
and ai'tiliery to conquer Hirat, which he 
invested, and besieged therein Muhammad 
Yu>af anti Xaib ‘I-a Khan for a long time. 
After the siege had been thus protracted, 
Xailj Tsa Khan Dardurani sent envoys to 
tjiaiidahar to wait upon the unequalled Amir, 
a.r.d u.sked him to send reinforcements, but the 
Ami; Sahib paid no attention to the request. At ! 
last Xaib T>a Kliiiii, being much dhtiessed by \ 
the bad behaviour of the Shahzadah Muhammad , 
Yi.ia:, sent him piisoner to Husamu's-Sultanat, ■ 
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who slew him in revenge for the blood of 
S‘aid Muhammad Khan. After the siege had 
lasted for a very long time, there was a scarcity 
of grain in the city, hut still no aid arrived 
fiom any eparter. So Xaib Tsa Khan was 
under the necessity of suing' for peace, and 
surrendering the city to the Qajar [Persian i 
government. On which the Persian arm\' 
marched into the city and acted a.s it listed. 

One day, when Xaib Tsa Khau Bardurani. 
at the invitation of the ShTdizadah (.Murad 
Mirza), made his appearance in the camp for 
the purpose of p.iyiug his respects, a man 
approached him on the pi'etext of -wishing to 
speak to him, and sliot him dead. This happened 
atthetimewhentheadliereiitsof the Amir Dust 
Muhammad Khan arrived at Qandahar from 
Kabul, after the demise of Sardar Kuhandil 
Khan, subjugated that city and expelled from it 
Saltan Ahmad Khau, sou of Sardar Muhammad 
‘Azim Khan, together with Muhammad Tliu 
Khau, son of Sardar Ralimdil Khan, on account 
of some disputes they had with them. These 
two exiles, despairing- of assi.stance from other 
quarters, sought it from the Q'ljar Government, 
and went to Tahran to implore Xasru’ddiu 
ShAli Qajar for it. Sardar Sultan 'Ali Khan 
also went there with the same intention. 

As the English Government was not willing 
that any Afghan pnssessluus, and esfiecially 
Hirat, the abode of victory, wliicb is one 
of the finest of localities and possessc.s a strong 
citadel, should be at the dhposal of the Qajar 
Government, it had, as has been narrated above, 
during the time ot Kamr.ai and of the Wazii- 
Yar IMuluunmad Khan, spent a great deal fit 
wealth and property, through the Englishman 
Todd, in improving the district. It now for- 
warded through its plenipotentiary, at Tahian, 
representations to Xan-u’ddin Shah, that as the 
European powers bad made an agreement tliat 
no other power than itself should interfere with 
the pos.se.ssions of Afglianistan, the Persian 
Government, which had occn]iied Hirat. ought, 
according to the said agreement, to restore it 
to the Afghans, and to cea,-e to interfere in its 
affairs; But as the forefathers and ancestors of 
Xasru ddtn Shiili had lusted always for the 
subjugation of tliat strong furtre.s.s, and had 
hoped in their hearts for the comiuest of that 
God-c-reated citadel, he paid no attention to 
the iei>re-;eiitaticiis of the English plenipoten- 
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tiarj. At last the English Government recalled 
its ambassador from Tahran, and despatched 
ships of war by way of the Indian Ocean to the 
port of Abnshahr [Bashir]. In the contest 
■svhich ensued, the English took two or three 
strong forts, and the Qajar Government, con- 
sidering it to be unadvisable to continue the 
war, aljandoned the conquest of Hirat, and 
surrendered it to Sardiir Sultan Ahmad Khiin, 
on condition that the Sardai's divided the 
district among themselves, but left the Govern- 
ment of the city in the hands of Sardar Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, whose selection for that dignity 
was approved of by all except Sardar Muham- 
mad ‘Ilm Khan, who departed to 'lahran. 
However, at a place called Balhak, he was 
overtaken by a band of rubbers and shot dead. 
This event took place on the seventeenth of the 
honoured month Shawal 1273 [11th June 1857]. 

Sardar Suit in Ahmad Khan and Sardar 
Sultan ‘All Khan arrived in Hirat at the end 
of the l)le.ssed month Ramazan [‘24th May of 
the same year] and the Persian army departed 
to ilashhad, and the Sardar Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, taking up his residence in the city, caused 
money to Ijo coined and the khuthah to be read 
in the name of N'asra’dclln Shah. Some time 
afterwards he excluded Sardar Sultan ‘AU Khan 
and the sous of the IVazir Yar Muhammad 
Khau from taking part in the administration 


I and expelled them from the city ; whereon they 
j went to Qandahar, where they received suitable 
appointments. 

Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan obtained from 
the Qajar Government the title of Sarkar, his 
son Sliah Nawaz Khan being distinguished and 
exalted by the title of Amir Punji. He 
governed Hirat six years with perfect dignity 
and independence. He then marched to Farrah, 
which Sardar Muhammad Sharif Khan, who 
had revolted, had taken from SaifuH'ah, the 
raJcil of the son of the Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan. He conquered that strong fort as soon 
as he arrived, chiefly by the aid of his son, 
Sikandar Khan, which caused him to utter the 
sentence; — “ The edifice of Faridun was taken 
by Sikandar.” Being satisfied with what he 
had accomplished, he returned to Hirat, and 
bestowed the governorship of Farrah upon Amir 
Afzal Khan, the son of Sardar Purdil Khan, 
who being aggrieved at some words the Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan had said to him, had 
come to Hirat with Sardar Ghulam Mahiu’ddin 
Khan, son of Sardar Kuhandil Khiin. For 
this the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, whose 
abode is now in paradise, intending to punish 
him, marched with a powerful army in the.year'’ 
1279, took Hirat, and conquered the whole of 
Afghanistan, as shall be narrated if it pleasoth 
Allah the Most High ! 


THE FOUR PRINCES. 

A K.t.sMii:i T.vle. 

BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.K.G.S., M.E.A.S., &c. 


Ill days long since gone by there lived a king 
most clover, most holy, and most wise, who was 
indeed a pattern king. His mind was always 
occupied with plans for the improvement of 
his country and people; his dartiir was open 
to all ; his car was ever ready to listen to the 
jjetition of the humblest subject ; he afforded 
every facility for trade ; he esta'oli.shed hospitals 
for the sick, inns (saruu) fur travellers, an l large 
schools for those who wished to learn. These 
and many other sueh-like things he did. 
Nothing wms left undone that ought to have 
been done ; and notliiug was done that uuglit 
not to have been done. Under such a wise, ju.st 
Bk'g’au 2Dtii Juno IC'Gi. 

^ Siva i8 the great representative y^'ji or tapnsci; 
the ideal of M'iuit can be attaincil by the keeiunir of the 
bo.iy in subjection and by exclusive contemplation of 
divine things, hence ho is the //lu/’i 'i/oy?, and in this 


and beneficent ruler the people, of course, 
lived very happily. Few poor, or unenlight- 
ened, or wicked persons were to be found in 
the country. 

But the great and good king had not a sou. 
This W'a.s an intense sorrow to him ; the one 
dark cloud that now and again overshadowed 
his otherwise happy and glorious life. Every 
day lie praj'cd earnestly to Siva to grant him 
an heir to sit upon the throne after him. 
Long and patienth- he had waited for an 
answer, when one day Siva visited him in the 
garb of a yep?,"' anel was so fascinated with 
his good and respectful manner, that he said; 

I char.xcter is depicted with a=li-eovered bo iy, niatte-i 
I lock.,, and in a mo=t emaciated condition. He sometimes 
j appears to liis devotees in the disguise of an ordinary 

I tj'ijt ov yjd'j hi. Ci- Old Diiitaii Dj 'jd. p. 'Zod. 
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“Ask anything of me, and yon shall have 
it.” 

“ I am in need of nothing,” replied the 
king. Parameswar has given me tvealth, 
honour, might, majesty, peace, contentment, 
everything — yes, everything except one thing, 
and that who will give me ?” 

“ Are you afraid to ask me for this thing ?” 
said the yof(. “ Do you know what you are 
saying, O King?” 

“ True, true,” answered His Majesty, “ I 
speak as one who is (religiously) mad. O holy 
man, forgive me, and if yon have any power 
with the Deity, I pray you invoke him on my 
behalf.” 

“ Be of good cheer,” said the ydyf, “yon shall 
have many sons. Take these four fruits and 
give them to your wife to eat on Sunday next 
before sunrise. Then shall your wife give 
birth to four sons,” who will be exceedingly 
clever and good.” The king took the four 
fruits and thanked the yuyt, who then departed. 

His Majesty at once went and informed the 
queen of hi.s interview with the yogi. She, of 
course, was extremely glad to hear the good 
news. Anxiously they both waited for the 
following Sunday. On the sunrise of that 
day the queen ate the four fruits ; and accord- 
ing to the word of the y'lgi she presently 
conceived; and at the appointed time bore 
four sons. Her sickness and travail, however, 
were too much for her. As soon as the fourth 
and last son was born she gave one long, 
piercing, shiiek and gave up the ghost. 

Poor woman, to have died just as her long- 
i-herished hopes were being realised ! Poor 
little, forlorn, helpless ones to be thus left 
on life's threshold ! Poor king, to have his 
great desire for a son and heir fulfilled, but at 
the cost of losing his beloved and beautiful 
wife ! Sorrow, like a great dark cloud, seemed 
to shroud the palace and city for many' days ; 
because the king was overwhelmed with grief 
and would not be comforted. 

The four babes were handed over to 


the tender mercies of four nurses, and 
they grew up strong, healthy, clever, and 
beautiful boys. The king was exceediutrlv 
fond of them. He apiminted the best masters 
for their instruction, and lavished the most 
rare and expensive gift.s on them. Kothing 
was too good, nothing was too enstlv ; the 
greatest trouble and attention were not too much 
for the king’s four beautiful and clever bovs. 

Meanwhile His IMajesty married again, and 
had other sons by his second wife. But it was 
a sad day when the king took to him this 
second wife ; because she naturally became 
very jealous when she saw the first queen'.s 
sons growing up so beautiful and wise, for she 
thought within her heart that they would have 
the king's favour, and so interfere with her own 
sons’ succession to the throne. Accordingly 
she determined to ntin their character in the 
estimation of her husband, or failing that, to 
somehow or other compass their death. 

It has been said that the king was tlioroughlv 
engrossed in the desire to improve his countiw 
and people. To do this work properly, lie 
constantly felt his extraordinary position as a 
king a great hindrance. Though he very much 
depended on his ministers and subordinate 
officials, knowing that fur the most part they 
were honest and just, yet he was convinced 
that he himself must go in and out among the 
people, see things with his own eyes, and hear 
what the people were saying with hi.s own 
cars, if he would rigidly understand their 
state ; and, therefore, he frequently visited town.s 
and villages in different disguises and under 
cover of the night. In this way ho tlioroughlv 
ascertained the needs of his subjects, so that 
they wondered at his sagacity and ■skill.'’ 

This continued for some time, nntil early 
one morning, while returning from an excur- 
sion to a neighbouring village, it commenced to 
rain very hard. Mot having expected this quick 
and heavy shower, His iMajesty was qnite un- 
prepared for it ; and so what with the long 
ride and the mud ho arrived at the palace 


* Anions' other extraonlinary powers seem to 

be able to < 7 rant .^ons to the barren. Some ".pppial fruit- 
eating’ is the general remctly. In Indian folktales some 
have recommended tLaniroes : one ordered Ucht 
'jfnlia litrhi, a fruit like a plum, to be 

eaten : one old faqtr gave the queen a barley-eom ; and 
another ordered a certain drug. Cf. Iinhon Fainj 
pp. 01, lb7 ; Wi'^eairalie X->P- D’^a an 

Di’y-^y p. 253: Folkt'les of Benffal, p. 117; DruL’nhiin 
Sigkfs, pp. o5-56. Only one instance can I find in Indian 


Folklore of a pqU- j.romi-iuo- ^ barren woman a otiia 
without orileriusi lier to take >ome fruit, ie Cf irike- 
ovake p. y, , ihut .we „r 'the Pu,7)U. 

pa«<im. — hD J • j • 


patrolleil their cihe, at nwht. The present ilaharaia's 

lo y-'h - T Smell often did 

so. Cf aUo FMi'h. ,,t Tlenenl. p. 147 . Many a tale 
also qt the a,lventiu-t- ol the g-reat Harun .\i-Ka.^hid in 
uisjgui'je current in the Ea^t. 
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looking moi-e like a jiorter tlian a king. Tire 
soldiers at the gate, even, almost allowed him 
to pass in without the customary ro^'al salute. 

The queen at once heard of the king’s 
plight and when, having changed his wet and 
muddy garments, ho went to her room she 
met him with a frown. “ Wherefore thi.s 
frown, my wife ?” he said. 

“ I like not," she replied, “ that yon, my 
lord and king, should do these things. They 
do not become either your position or your 
ar;e. ^Vhy don’t you command your sons 
to do this work ? They are grown-up, and are 
good and wise enough to perform it. Command 
them to do this work, I pray you. Thus shall 
I be saved much anxiety concerning yon. while 
the affairs of the kingdom u ill not suffer iu 
the least." 

“You have spoken wisely,” answered the 
kina'. " It is better that I should resign these 
duties to younger hands,— and who are more 
wise and diligent than my own .sons ? The\', 
too. will he kings and rulers some day, and 
onaht to learn cxporimontall}' now, while I 
am alive to direct and help them, what will he 
expected from them hereafter. I will immedi- 
ately call them and explain my wishes.” 

Aceordingly the four princes were at once 
summoned before the king; and when they 
appeared, Ilis Majesty told them of liis conver- 
sation with the queen, and ho.v that he had 
diTermined to hand over this itiucratii g work 
to them. “ You are younger and stronger 
than I am,” ho added. “ I trust you will en- 
deavour to fultil your duties to ray satisfaction 
and to the people's profit.” 

The four princes oxju'cssed their pleasure at 
this manifestation of their father's confidence 
in them, and assured him that he should never 
find that that confidence had been misplaced. 
Directly that day changed into niglit they 
commenced their work of secret supervision. 
They each had a special round, and wliatever 
was V ortli notice the_y reported to the king. 
Tender such a strict and regular supervision it 
was no wonder that the kingdom continued 
inei'easingly happy and prosperous (!) 

But seeds of mischief wore being sown at 
tlie palace against these princes. The queen 
was getting more and more jealous of them, 


i as she saw her own sons growing into man- 
hood. She plotted in every imaginable way 
against them. At first the king heeded not 
her lying insinuations and unkind wishes, but 
afterwards overcome by her skill and charms 
(for the queen was both very clever and very 
beautiful), he began to spteak harshly to the 
four princes, and now and again he looked 
with suspicion on them. The princes noticed 
that the face of their father was being chanacd 
towards them, and that there was a marked 
lack of the trust and affection that had hitherto 
encouraged them to prosecute unflagainglv 
I their arduous labours. 

I This state of affairs went on for several 
months. At last, worn out by unpleasantiu s 
by day and watchings by niglit, t’ae fen 
princes met together to solemnly emni icr 
what they should do. They a 2 '»pointed tlieii 
meeting at midnight and in a most unfrequented 
part of the jungle. Each prince told his r.ilc 
of sorrow, and each one except the c](ii".t. 
on the couelusioii thereof added, “And now 
my counsel is, dear brethren, that we tly tin's 
jiart of the country and go wliithersoever 
Parame.swavmny leail n.s. 'What will be, willbe." 

“ Not .so," said theelde.st prince. “ Stay, my 
hretliren. AVhat fooli^hncss is tliis that you 
entertain in your hearts ‘r Not so. not so. 1 
co'au-el you. Yon know not what you are 
proposing. Deprited of sleep you have beeomt' 

I deprived of your wits alsit. In a sane state of 
mind yua tvould not speak thus. What ! would 
the sons of the greatest and holiest king that 
ever sat on tlie .dm, .I'P disobey their father, 
and run away like mean, spiritless, curs before 
his commands ‘f No, never ; — this is not your 
meaning. Listen, O my lu'cthrcn, I warn you 
not to think any more about leaving vour coun- 
try. Get to your beds and rest. I will watch 
for this night. To-morrow night another of 
us will watch ; and the next night another ; 
and the night after that another. Thus shall 
we get more and abundant rest ; and the work 
of supervision will be regularly carried on.” 

Saying this, the eldest ju-ince wished them 
all good-night, and stai ted to fultil his watch. 
The other ju-inces also left, and being tho- 
roughly impressed by their eldest brother's 
advice went home and soon forgot their 


* A large cu.-hiou of velvet, silk, and precious stones doing duty for a throne. 
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sorrows in sleep. The next night the second 
prince went, while the first prince rested, and 
on the third night the third prince watched, 
and on the fourth night the youngest prince, 
while all the others took rest in sleep. 
This arrangement lasted for many months 
and answered well. The princes bore their 
father’s unkindness brayely, and in every 
way behaved as they should do. Their piety, 
goodness, and attention to public affairs won 
praises from everybody, except the king and 
the queen who deluded him. 

How true is the saying, “ Real virtue never 
continues unrewarded I53’ the gods.” One night 
while the eldest prince was going his rounds 
of inspection he reached a small hut wherein 
a certain Brahman resided with his wife. The 
prince noticed them through the open window, 
and as ho looked the Brahman arose, opened 
the door, and came out. As usual the good 
man looked up at the heavens ; and no sooner 
had he done so, than he turned, and rushed 
indoors again, exclaiming “Trtili, Tiuh!”^ 
■‘What is it ?” his wife inquired somewhat 
timidly. “ Oh,” said the Brahman. “I saw the 
star of our king obliterated by another star.” 

“ What is the interpretation of this sign 
a.sked the wife. 

•• It means,” the Brahman replied, “ that our 
king will die in seven days from this time.” 

■‘Die!” said the Brahmani almo.st in tears. 
■■ How will His Majesty die ^ By sickness, or 
hy the hand of an enemy r” 

The Brahman replied, “ On the seventh day 
hence, just after the first watch of the night 
a deadly black snake will descend from the sky, 
and will enter the king’s bedroom In- the door 
thereof, that opens out into the court -yard, which 
is on the east side of the palace. This snake 
will bite His Maje.sty's toe, so tlmt he will die,’’ 
■‘ Bat surely this must not be,’’ said the 
Brahmani. The king csin be delivered from 
this cruel death. Tell me how his deliverance 
may be accomplished. Of a truth it cannot he 
that a king so just and holy and clever as our 
king is should perish in this way.” 

■‘ The gods prevent sacli a disaster !” said 


the Brahman. “ Get me some gM and a few 
pieces of wood, that I may make an offei-ing 
to them. For it is written in the Sustras that 
if a man, when he knows of any misfortune 
about to happen to the king, will offer at 
that time something in the fire to the gods, then 
the king will be saved from the misfortune ; 
otherwise the king will not be saved. Who 
knows but that our king may be spared to 
us r’'° So saying he took the sticks, kindled a 
fire, and cast the gh'i into the fire ; and then 
after many jirayers and invocations rose and 
turning to his wife said, “ His Majesty will be 
delivered if one of his relations will attend • to 
these instructions. The man in whose heart is 
the wish to do this thing must dig pits in the 
courtyard that is on the east side of the palace ; 
and some of the pits he must fill with water 
and others he must fill with milk. He must 
also throw flowers in these pools, and on the 
intervening .spaces right up to the door of the 
king's bedroom. This done he must bo present 
at the doorstep at the appointed time with a 
sword in his hand. The snake will surelv 
come and will swim across the water and the 
milk, and, after passing through these ele- 
ments and over the flowers, will l:ie rendered 
comparatively harmless. On the arrival of 
the snake at the doorstep, the man who has 
taken upon him to perform this work must 
strike at it with the sword and slay it. 
After killing the snake he must take some of 
its warm blood and going into the king's 
room smear it over His Majesty’s toes. In thi.s 
way the king will be preserved from evil ; — but 
alas ! who is there to perform these thines ?” 

Tlie prince, whom curiositj- had drawn verv 
near to the window of the Brahman's hut. heard 
everything that was said, and he, of cour.se 
was very much surprised. In the morning 
he communicated the matter to his three 
brothers. Not a hint, however, reached the 
ears of the king. For six nights the four 
princes continued going their rounds as usual, 
but on the set eiith night the eldest prince 
begged to be allowed to go out of his turn, 
because it vas in his heart to save the kino". 


Ti’jJi, Trdli (also Sanskrit), an exclamation denoting 
mercy [ pardon !” 

® H -rn, a kind of offering by fire, which can be made 
hy Brahmans only. It is an offering for special occasions, 
d iiC method of making it i'- follow^ — Buriug the 
utrerauceoi prayers and invocations, according to the 


oujcco LUG saermee, nve kinds of wood, together with 

Ti i kindled and burnt 

The fare i- kept faurning- only as long a» the occasion for 
t a lao-t efficacious offering, com- 

~ ' ol the gods and changing^ in the 
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Accordingly he went and dug some pits in 
the court on the east side of the palace, filled 
some of these pits with milk and some with 
water, and threw flowers on every side and 
right up to the door o£ the king’s bedroom. 
Then, when everything was ready, he took 
a naked sword in his hand and standing on the 
doorstep awaited the coming of the serpent. 
All this had been done after the king and 
queen had retired to rest. 

The first watch of the night had scarcely 
passed, when the prince, thus standing on the 
alert, heard a sound as though something had 
fallen. Presently he noticed the faint move- 
ment of some animal through the pools of 
milk and water ; then there was a rustling 
through the flowers which he had scattered 
about the palace ; and then he descried what 
looked like the body of a serpent wriggling 
towards him. Now was the time ! The 
prince tightened his hold on the sword, and 
as soon as the snake reached the doorstep, he 
cut it in two. He quickly took some of 
the warm blood of the reptile, and having 
blindfolded himself, quietly opened the door 
of the bedroom and entered. He had covered 
his eyes because he did not like to look on his 
father in his private room. Carefully he felt 
for the toes of Their Majesties, and when he 
had hold, as he thought, of the toes of the 
king, he smeared some of them with the blood. 
Bat he could not see what he was doing, and 
stained some of the toes of the queen instead. 
This woke Her Majesty, who wa.s a very light 


shock, she reiterated to the king all that she 
had seen and heard, with sundry additions. 
She also showed the king her blood-stained 
toes. These things, together with what His 
Majesty himself had witnessed, made him 
resolve on the speedy execution of his sons. 

“ Undoubtedly,” he said, “ when my sons 
found that by themselves they could not harm 
me during your lifetime, they compacted a 
league with rdlaliasas. May the gods deliver 
usU 

The queen’s joy was now almost complete. 
At last she thonght she had gained the end 
of her desires ! Bright pictures of the future 
passed before her mental vision. She saw her 
own sons, great, clever, and wise, ruling in the 
laud, all people praising them and all coun- 
tries doing them honour. Impatiently she 
waited for the day when the only obstacles to 
the accomplishment of this wish would be 
cleared away. 

Very early next morning the king went to 
the council-chamber, summoned his friends and 
advisers, and ordered his four sons, now- 
prisoners, to be brought before him. Deprived 
of theu- princely robes, their faces and hands 
soiled from contact with the damp dirty walls 
of the dark vault wherein they had been 
imprisoned for the greater part of the niglit, 
they looked very wretched. Still they did not 
despair. Hope was written on each one of 
their foreheads. 

Not a sound was hoard when the four princes 
entered and walked up to the place appointed 


sleeper ; and when she noticed a man leaving 
the room, she shrieked aloud and aroused the 
king.' Presently she noticed some blood on 
her toes, and imagining that a ruksha^a'' had 
visited them she became almost frantic with 
fright. The king also woke just in time to see 
the figure of his eldest son pass out of the 
bedroom. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed His Majesty, “it is 
all true, even as you said. Now I am quite 
assured of the wickednes.s and deceit of my 
sons. To-morrow I will order the execution of 
all four of them. Such uTctches must not be 
allowed to live.” 

Of course the queen improved the occasion. 
Wlien she had sufficiently recovered from the 


: for them to wait and hear their sentence. 

- After a few minutes’ pause, the king, trembling 
! with anger, charged them with having done 
. what was worthy of death, an act which the 
: gods, and therefore he, could not pardon 

He accordingly ordered their immediate exe- 

- cution. 

I On the conclusion of the sentence the exc- 
cutionei-s ran forward and laid hands on the 
pi'isoners. Then some of the ministers and 
others present took upon themselves to ask 
what the crime of the four princes might be. 
I But the king would not listen. “ Remove 
I these men,” he said. “ I will explain theii 
! crime afterwards.” 

I (To be cciuHnued.') 


Cf. Folk-tales of Bengal, pp. 46. 147. 14S. 

For other cases of human beings having been 


I suspected of being and r'll.shasis (ogres and 

i ogresses) cf. Wide-anake Stories, p. 396. 
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THE BHAGALPUR PLATE OF NARAYANAPALA. 


BY E. HULTZSCH, Ph.D. ; VIENNA. 


I re-edit tliis grant, originally obtained at 
B li a g a 1 p u r, from an estampagc prepared 
by myself from tbe original plate, wliicb is in 
tlic Libi’ary of tlie Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Tbe vcuiisucali consists of .seventeen verses and 
mentions the names of tbe follorving princes of 
the so-called Pal a dynasty of Bengal. 

1. GupAladeva. 


L Dharmapi'da. T.ikpiila. 


3. DevapAla. Jayapala. 

’ 1 . 

4 A isTabapaladdva. 

5. Niirayanapilladeva. 

G 6 p ii 1 a vns married to ilaitri. D b a r m a- 
p a 1 a conquered a certain Indraraja and other 
enemies, and transferred their kingdom to a 
certain Chakrayudha. a k p a 1 a and .J a y a - 
p a 1 a tvere the generals of their respective 
elder brothers. On bis expeditions, the latter 
is said to have come in contact with the kings 
('f the Utkalas and of tbe Pragjydtishas. 
V 1 g r a b a p a 1 a married Luija of tlie 
Haihaya.vnrida. 

According to the I'rose portion of the in^crip- 
t’on. tile ui.n'.r, N a r ay a n a p a la. resided 
•it if’idgagiri (iluiigcr). Altbongb a Bud- 


dhist (Saugata), be boasts of liaving built a 
tbonsand temples for tbe lord Siva ' The present 
grant he made to the temple of Siva at 
K a 1 a s a p 6 t a, which be himself bad founded, 
and to tbe attached congregation of Pasuprita 
teachers. Tbe village granted was called 
M a k ut i k A, and was situated in the K a k s h a 
risluvj<t, a di^trkd of T i r a b h n k t i (Tirhut). 
One of tbe chief points of interest which the 
present record affords, is the tinn.suallv hiiig list 
of royal officials. Among these am mentioned 
.soldiers from Gandt, Milava, Klia.si, Huna. 
Knlika, Karnifa, and LAta. The date of the 
grant was the dth day of VaisAkha of the 17th 
year (of Xar.iyanapAla's reign). 

The inscription closes with two verses 
which contain the name of the 7h(/c/of tind ot 
the engraver. Tlie former was tiie IlhnUii. tlie 
Gnraco^ Punyaklrtti. The latter was JLiuihn- 
ihi-a, a native of Sam a far a or Kn>tei’ii 
Bengal. 

The present grant has been [ireviou^lv edited 
and translated by Dr. Raiendralal IMitra ® 
Those who will take the trouble lo comp. ire tlie 
subjoined translation with his, will coTcede 
that the grant needed to lie traii'lated ai iv-.li. 
In order to justify the ropuhlicatiou of tin' text 
itself, 1 annex a list of ‘ v.arions reading's,’ 
from which mere ortiiographic.il itiacciiracies 


Rt-a lings of Dr R Mitra’s Transcript 
HT=''f'fr TT " 

■yrq'fq-^' “ to the fatlier of wealth” 
ifTfs TT 

r-Hf:, HTHf 


are omitted: — 

Lines. Readings of the ('.ngiiial plat.-, 

4 HUdri^^rT HTHT 
■5 E?-TrVf~iTriT%?T;i HTTTH 

Sf HfTlfs 

13 

17 Nhs afpfr 


•'HT:. -1 

-- 


HTHHTHT 

ifrfTTHHTiPTrH- 

’•HT, 


fTlHV 


•2o 

■20 


fnfirH 






'^ITDliir RPl 
:.Lt!iii Id 


aV'* of 

piil'tiDn or >a'.5vat 


2 Onthptitl- . ,-t Vm] XR-.p. l-i'> iiut ■ l- 

J i]-_„ . [ s,, d, XlVII. Part I ; 
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Readings of Dr. R. Mitra's Transci'ipt. 

>i?rfr:5erm?Tr'R%^ 

f 5Tf^r7»fPT 

ifr?, pr, 

5T<Trffr(m) 


Lines, 

29 

;30f 

;L2f 

34 

35 

od 

41 

42 

43 
45 

47 

48 

52 
5 -21 

53 

Text. 


Reading of the original plate. 

o’54i3rd^ 

»Tfr#:^TPWRf^ 

3Tf4Tq[i:]qrT 
jfrr. ffT, 5jT'^^ 


q-RTST: 




qf? 

aiqM)- 




First Side. 


1 

3 riJiri 4 i i frtf Trgr q T|f : I f*r^ q qrr»T- 

4 qfrBTPTfqPdqq ^Tpq'fpTrr'T ’sffqpT^TfqRnrt "sni- 

5 ^ f5rT?fr5?qv ifrrr^yfT ii [>,] w^qtin=qH^7pT ^rq^rd qTj sr^: 

6 qfitr ^qr TT H qrrvqt ^??Tr I qqWqfcTn>r‘^qrHT?r: 

7 fr%»TftqT qq; k \Xi r^qf^fnrq^qiTtflqqTfiinTT i qq; 

8 ?Tr q/rrqrqi^ ’q^sv^rpifrqr^qTqqTq ii [^] ^?|-q^TrqqqHprT^q^ ?iq: ^frfqwfqr- 

0 ^fpqq^qr qmrfrqpnqqr; i q: Hfi-qr^fqqiWwfqiqrq: qiRiq Jp^r^ ^riqqifqiqt- 

10 fqrqrqr qqi r dMq t rqgq- ii L^] 5^ q?? rq^rar pqm^qrqr I '■Wr^- 

11 qt qprf^^fq qqqr^ q; q’qqfrrqg^qFq^qrqii L'^] qreq-qrgf^?^f^qrq q^: 

qfFi% 

1-2 ^gqriirr: qrf^mq ^rrfjrq'qqqirfi^qpqRT'mhr- 1 sTRir^^ Twq q^rqqKf^ fqq?- 
1*3 qq ^ ?T5rr qr^^qqrqi^Tqifqqqfqfq'l^qr q^ qn^ II [^] Mrqrq fqqfqM?qfg;q"qwq- 
qr^TC' 

14 q urq. I qifqrqqrqq^PiqrqffffqTqqjqrf^q^qiT: II ['»] ftqqr^qiip^rqr iq'rqrqiqq^qr. [i] 


qqqrq- 

1 5 q^qWr ^pqqrqfq n [<f] fq^fq q?q qpqqflq- qr^qf^rqqr q^q qrqlfqq^rw^ i 

^ 7 - 

16 fq =qoqrrfq rTgv q^ qrqqfqrq qfqr q^q n fqqqr^ f^fqqrqqrq qqq qq fqqqrrr: 

17 pqq: M'r q p.rqqqFqfqq^q^^ ^T^^qrqt i q: sfrfrqmrq: Rrqrqfqqqn'^2Tf|;^rTrq sqrr- 

%qr- ^ ^ ^,J 

18 Tiq^^qin: ^Kq^ flrq q^qr^rq II [’o] %q qqrr^^sqn^ 'qg^VqfqqtiV" 

q?qrfq 'qftqrfq qfrqq; 1 1 [’■’.I 

19 ?q7'3?qg^qqqrfq: ^THrrfqqqrfqqrfq: i ^qq qf sqqri ’sp^qr^ 

q^rfqfq^q qq- 


qq- 


* R. Mitra calU thi? person Moa’Iiadiisa on p. 3<St, and j p. tOS, we are told that I 
Mudg'adiwa on p. ilO. The ^Tunted villaire is r-j).dled j kinir’’’ and on p. 31C», tha 
Mnkatika on p -SSJ:, Makutika u’orrecth’) on p. hC) f.. j lord of Aega'’ in th*' R’ 
and twu*e Mukutika on p. U’O On p. W^, sihos) hj'ffnii | the cxpro-^^ion d"-/' 

18 translated hy “•thousands of temolo-”, '^^‘^ad ‘* a Kama. Varntio-^ 
thousand temple^”) ; while on p. 3? ' > s ;q- 

acquainted with a divinity named h 
owes Its orig-iu, tc ♦ same word 
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21 Tr^TfH’T^T I ^J^rf^TT: •f^T fTHT'-H H^rfHTT TffT ^Tf^TTf ’"TillHr 11 ['«,Vi "4iHffr- 

t^-TT^iHr fr^rr- 

22 qr^rr^T^r TiH-^rifr \ qrar ii [v- : rr^Hfr 

^iVq^r- 


23 fir*T"q Hr-rra' ?h 5 rTTHfirH I fHv'g'F^rTr^r'q’ frHHHsq-fcq-qr: %HTrrTr 'T^rfrTr 

24 qqq 5j^^5Tr5^r If ntf TTTFg JTT!T~ff ^-^TrgHrfrf f4t i ^TfNrwrr^r hh^'t 

■-THirJr Ik'i.s] H ?fr5 Hr- 

25 nrr?TrTHTTHJTrTTRifTHl’7TrTH’=m>rH5f~'TRffT?f^KTlsn:=^HrFTH'TTfr K?:MH^THTrq?TH- 


■ 

2 4 ^qrTr?THr4^TrHT^^TrH4nT'HT^H5r=?fH»rW-??rH TH=T?TrT^TrTr'T4Tf Tr^=rr!T4^Tsq-Trr?=ff- 


^r- 

27 f5ff-:qrH-T%iHnHf^'=nTP=5TH TT4HrHfrHqRIHTTT5r'>=?fiHiTr^T'TTrHT'T?'.TiT?T7T; | -sfrj- 

23 ?KrKHH^ri%=r>irfTHrq=qr-=qTTrirT 'TrTHfHffr T?rMHT4rfirq-:rT.TTcrrA/4TrH5‘^TfT Trsf^qr 

cr?;- 

2‘j JT^TR^r T?FrifrKcrii: MrTr^rtfJiTTTRf^: i fr'K^HT i TrHTTfq-TrFTHJ^TRrrT- 

R-3'^TRr- 


Secihiil Siih'. 

3'.> TTT^fffTrrHTT i Hg'TiHTrjTTCr^'JJiTR 1 JT^THTT- 

31 qqr I rr^^q- f HrrrTr^^r I ri?rHrr~TrfHf??J7 1 jrrtttprk i t- 

32 ^Hr»T-ff I H^FTTrifT 1 iRrTTr^R I I T^r- 

^3 5 ^.•Hrqffr'-TrT^ I T^rfTfTiTTT I Tfr^TRCTTRlI RifPTiHr^rTft-li I ^rHTRrr-T^ I ^rfr<-^r''Tq7 I 
34 fTRT^ 1 ?r^TTrr%^ i ^*^rr'Tr^i t i i JTRfTHR I grrg'TTR i t 

I I 

Zo ^riTrf^r^TfTT-Tr l T^ttr i wrfr t i i nnmfT^ i siiFh- 

fqqqTrT- ^ 

3(' HTTlfr 1 t H'r? I TFT? I ?TH I ^ > ^FT?f I I ?rr T I =?!“ | qT | ff?- 

qrr-jrTl HTq-r’ijT'Tff%TrTi 

37 rriTTr-frTsTfrfT: TpTTfffrTf RrSFTrHHT 1 TKTTTFfTT^nTTTF-qTfiT^rRT^^HRr I q'qr? TR?(H I 

33 cjTqRR 1 HTITTHR R I T?nh qrf^HTR I TSm^rFRI^MRFRHirRT?? '"^q- 

qrrrRHKHr- 

32 jfTTT? 1 n? TRTFT?^? I TH??- Fh???!??!?? I irq'T?' ’vrrRr^'TFHT’q I q'TTS TlirTFT- 

^-rrqqqqr- 

40 rjffiHq I ^T?T?rHT''?fTT^??4‘T^?4FFJ^HTTT I =T??TTTrT r?rfTT?TTr I f??R?rR'T?f?TrHT I 

VFT^TTTT- 

41 HTHW 1 qTj’TRfRf'TTT^T^i’mT 1 ?TOfTr??^RHr?Rcrq.R I ^fT?T; I TFCH: I HraTG- 

?r: I FfTTR- 

^•T=?f4r I HfTR'lR I HTHfT=?rT: I R^fFF-g:rT I TFrR-TH^TTrT I TrqTTTrqVH I H- 

-TrH'frT?r’'rR^?rF?T=?T?HT?- 1 TrTrTgrj-RrqTrR’sr^FArHHTTrrR qj?? 

-|:g q 1 TrTT-T rHTTHfTTT^TT HrHTrfTR TTR; i qqr TTF?; 

>rHTWf?4rR!trrTrTTRir ^ TSTTTqrTrT'THrTrTKRJsrTr TTRTf? T- 
, r’'sT?HrT'T?p|? H3r??TrHTrH?'T-'NT^rfRT5^=^ir-FrH ?rr- 


42 T5’- 
/ 


!]• .. 1 Mitii ill- -Aihi^^a lil.l Lri'a!.*-, ■inf’. 

v..i X!i>-> !■ 7 vto.IM 

-r'-' • ic'i from 
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47^ fPTi ^ ji] fPrr vp'irj^rfgT: wr^r: i TfW5:T5>TT 

^TRORpr- [I] 

48 ?TP?r ^rrr rifr ttw ii q’fi- : i orr^gr ^^rrjirsrrr 

riT^cr qr- 

49 ?:%• II PTT^fTr^'T^TrTFYT ^ I ?T fTST^ir ^’PT^Tr PT^^-: ^T?’ 7=5^^ II ^s^- 

fTpT ^77: 

50 TTw^rT^^HTr ^rirPTJi^^ rrm \ ?TRr!^r Trrr rr ttr ii 

51 7Yf^7R5?5r?J^ra- piT7TTr-T-?7 I ^T^TARf 7 ^7- 777fr^7r 

52 cj^i-t 11 %^^p:^tgrr774 %rf?Tr ^l^TTg TOT: TTlv-g-q'^'CT?!# I ^T JT^TRr TTH- 

fT^»T?Tf- 

53 f^rTt 7RR HT; "ifrRR? TT Htfr^TTr: 11 [’■^^^ ’ifrJTTT 7^07 ?T”iT?rTTOr3T]'3^ 1 

ft 

64 ^”;t 2^TFR^ ?TfTT'®fRTR?7nr II [\^] 

Oil (he Seal. 

?fr:rn7q^'Tn7^^«r. 


Tr.4\>T,.VTI0N. 

Ora! Hail I — 

(Verse 1.) -Victorious is iliat illustrious lord 
of tlie world, Dasabalii (Buddha), — and that 
other (lord of the world), G o p a lade v a. whose 
heart was residoiulent with the jewel of com- 
passion ; whose mistress was !Maitii;“* whose 
wisdom, {ari'iiitij from) perfect knowledge, 
wa.shed off ignorance, as the pure water of a 
river docs the mud ; and who, having overcome 
the power of those v\ho wei'e acting according 
to their own desires,^" attained everlasting 
peace ! 

(V, 2.) — From him s[)rang the brave 
j)i ince 8rl-D h a r m a p a 1 a, who possc.sscd 
royal dignity by birth ; who imposed just taxes 
(-■iinni-I.-aiafi) •. who was able to bear the bur- 
den (‘f the ruJC) of the earth; who was the 
only refuge of tliose kings (hhiibhritali), who 
approached him, fearing the destruction of 
their party {I'dl-nhn-rlu-h:-^')-^ who was always 
eager to keep within the ’ ( ninrpioUi ) ; and 

whose niajes! V ijosst s-i ’lettish smile 

( ! .e . the bi iiliant whit 
— which (niilk-oeeaii) 

LaK.shnn ; v hich cati - 
mnhnnih) ; wide’ 
of the earth 


mountains (hhiibhrituh). which approacheil it 
fearing the cutting of their wings (I'lih^hn- 
chchedu) ; and which was always eager to keep 
within its coasts (irmriiddd). 

(V. 3.) — Thi.s mighty one {baliii) again gave 
the sovereignty, which he had acquired by 
defeating I n d r a r a j a and other enemies, to 
, the begging C h a k r ii y u d h a, who resembled 
a dwarf in bowing, — ^just as formerly Bali 
had given the .sovereignty (of the three n-orbU), 
which ho had acquired by defeating ludra and 
lii.s other enemies (the god-), to the begging 
Chakruyudha (i'i'hna), who had descended to 
earth as a dwaif."^ 

(V. 1.) — To him, who rcsemliled Rama by 
his strict adherence to truth, there arose a 
younger brother c:dlod ii k p a 1 a, who equiil- 
led him by hi.s vi) tues, and whose majesty was 
like that of S.tnmitri i^Lakshmaiia). Combining 
policy and Viiliutr in Ir.s person, iind couf irning 
to the coninnuid of Ids brother, this illustri- 
ous one cleared the (jUartci',5 ui Losi lie urmit.-; 
a’- 1 sii'ijeele'l them to one (i s ,' (?) ['.irasol. 

(V. 5,') — Fi'oiii hiiii spr.tng a vietiu lO.is 
1. WiiO jiai rled the earth 
' - Fpciidra. 


11 i> 
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H=, destroying in battle the enemies of sacrifice,’® 
L'pendi-a (Vishnu) bad procured the enjoyments 
of universal sovereignty for his elder brother 
Devapala (ludra). 

(V. 6.) — When, by order of his brother, he 
.started 'with an army in order to subdue all 
quarters, the lord of the U t k a 1 a a left his 
capital, driven to despair from afar by the 
mere name {of J a ijap ala) ; and the king of the 
Pragjyotishas enjoyed peace at last, sur- 
rounded by friends, bearing on his lofty bead 
(/ e. being much obliged for) the command of 
that (]o'in'-e), which bade (Jtis foes) cease to 
f)!au battles.’' 

(V. 7.)-His son, the illustrious Vigra- 
hapala, became like Aj.itasatru, as the edge 
{'Ihdi-u) of his spotless sword, just as a stream 
{'Ihdrd) of pure water, removed the paint of his 
enemies' wives.’' 

(V. 8.) — He made his foes the abode of 
heavy misfortune and his friends {the abode) of 
lifelong fortune. 

(V. 9.) — Lajja, the ornament of the 
Ha i hay a race, became his wife, as the 
daughter of Jahnu (the river Gaiiga) that of the 
ocean. As her acts were pure {while she helonjeiT) 
to her father’s family, thus her sanctifying 
power was extremely great {when she helonjed 
to that) of her husband. 

(V. 10.) — From her he begat the virtuous 
Si i-N a r a y a n a p a I a d e v a, who possessed 
the majesty of the regents of the quarters, 
■which they had imparted to his body for the 
protection of the earth.’® He adorned with 
his deeds the inherited throne, whose foot-stool 
of stone was covered by {jn-ostrate) princes 
with the lustre of their diadems.” 

(^ . ll.)~Thc deeds of this king.” which 
deserve to be recorded in the Pnrdms and 


” .Vct'or<lmi; to the Pet. Diet . oho, -mo aDo mean." 
■?apnfict3’; the ’ oueniie? of 

foiiq.ni-f in’iJih'Tih i<h in 

The ‘ 

4-1 - 

^ \ 
foil 

ir:l\ 

el.iyi' 


which are full of the chaturrur'ja, captivate the 
heart. 

(V. 12.) — By fine sentences, which won the 
hearts of good men, he confirmed {the tradition 
of) Sativiihana (sic) ; and by his liberality he 
made the story of the Anga king (Karna) 
credible. 

(V. 13.) — When his sword, blue like a 
lotus, was Hashing in the van of battle, it 
appeared to his enemies, tbrough fear, yellow' 
and red {plta-l'diitu) — since it was drinking 
blood. 

(V. 14.) — -Taming men constantly by wisdom 
and valour, he steadily subjected them to bis 
rule. When beggars approached him, they 
became satisfied to such an extent that they 
never thought of begging again. 

(V. l-o.)— It is wonderful that ho was the 
lord of fortune (the hnsba'od of Sri), but did 
not commit black deeds (did not act like 
Krishiu); tliat he was tiie chief of the learned 
(the king of the Vidyadhara.s). but rich in en- 
joyniP!its (a big snake) ; and tliat he resembled 
tire {‘ifxiht) in brilliancy, butNala in condnet. 

(V. 1(3.) — While his fame, wliito as the 
autumnal moon, was pervading tlio tliroo worlds, 
Rudra’s {teeth heaniiioj with) wild laughter will, 
methinks, have lost their splendour, amt the 
wreaths of /.v/u/.-i-petals, worn in the hair by 
the Siddha women, must have bad to be infer- 
red for a long time only from the humming of 
the bees. 

(V. 17.) — '“Let penance be mine, and the 
kingdom thine !” Thus two men have spoken 
to two others ; — Vigrahapala to him and 
Sagara to Bhagiratha, 

(L, 24.) — From the illustrious camp of victory 
pitched at tjri-M u d ga g ir i, — where the bridge 
wlueh is produced li^Jie wall of boats of various 


,'d^pj^c 


’■’ Compare M 
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kinds proceedingon the path of the Bhagirathi/® 
surpasses the ^jeauty of a chain of mountain- 
tops ; — where the rainy season seems to preTail 
continually, as extremely dense troops of rut- 
ting elephants (of thick clouds) are obscuring 
daylight ;■ — where the dust, that is raised by the 
hard hoofe of innumerable squadrons of horse 
presented by many northern kings, gives a 
grey tint to the horizon; — where the earth 
aches with the burden of the endless infantry 
of all the kings of Jambudvipa, who have come 
to worship the Para-iiith:ara^°-, — he, the 

devout follower of Sugata, the successor of the 
Mahdrdiddhiruja S r i- V igrahapaladeva, 
the illustrious Paramesvara Paramahhattdralca 
Mahd rd jddhirdja X a r a y a n a p a 1 a d 6 v a, be- 
ing in good health, reports, announces, and 
issues commands respectively {to the folloiciihj 
persons) — (1) to all royal officers coming into 
•cho village of M a k u t i k a together with 
litB ground,— which belongs to his (the 
king’s) domains situated in the district of 
Kaksha in Tirabhukt i, — viz. to every 
rdjardjanuha. rujaputra, i-didindtija, niuha- 
sdih'lhiviffrah il:n, mah uk sha pa/aliha, mnlid- 
sdytuiiita, inithudd udpati, mah dprnt'ihdra. nialid- 
kdrtdkrifika, mahud luhsddhasddhiinika,^'' mahd- 
land and i/aka, mahdkumuni uidtiio , rajasihdni- 
ija, iipiiriku,"^ ddiuparddhikii, chiiunddluninikii. 
ddiuhka, diinditpdsik'i, smdkiha, gaidniika, 
kshCtnipu, prdnt'ipdla, kniUqidla, khandarak- 
and to those appointed or cninmissinucd 
b}' the former ones, to those occupied with 
elephants, horses, and camels, or in the navy 
and army, to surveyors of foals, mares, cows, 
she-lmSaloes, goats, and sheep, to every diita- 

R. 3Iitra conclmlps from this passafre. that NarAya- 
rapAla ha'l mai'lo a of boats across the Gan^vs. 

But the two words y r'lvn :io .r- Ina and ru^n^n clJia render 
till" explauatiou madLiih^-ible. The pacG?yri"t merely 
wants to say that the broad line of boat" floating on the 
river reacmbled the famous Bridge of Kama. 

i.e. kim,^ NarAjninapAla, who bore this title os one 
of the "igns of paramount sovereignty ; see immediately 
below 

Compare malf'isOdhaniJia. ante, Vol. XIV. p. 161, 
note 2o. 

The Ainjjaehhi grant ("Ce note 10 above) reads 
r 'ijd ''tli'hi' [’if riJo fur rOjnsth^huu^'ya nlca. 

The AmgAchhi grant read^ anjaraksna. 

pavit^ii’rrrtin ^eoms to have the same technical 
^iirnification as its Pali e<iiiivalent iie ?•.» wneaie ; 

Khy^ Davids and ULlenberg’s Vuunia Teifs, Vol. TIT. 
p. iOl, note 2. Hence the iiioiik, who had to superintend 
a new building, was called fieyikitramiln ; f»ee id. 
Vol. II. p- 359. note 2. ami the Bharhut and Amaravati 
in"Cription". where we ntn'iiJcaini'ka end nai.ahtnoj- 
la (J'Oir. G-erm. Or. .s'oe. Vol. XL.) A .similar term is 
kairia.intika in the Banawasi inscrii'tion, ante, Vol. XIV. 


jyraManika, fjamwjmdika, and ahhitvaramdna, 
to lieads of districts and lieads of villages, to 
ferrj-men, to irregular and regular troops from 
Gauda, Malava, Khasa, Huna, Kulika, Karnata, 
and Lata, to servants, etc. — and (2) to the 
other unnamed subjects of His Majesty resid- 
ing {i/i MaJeutihd), Brahmans, etc., from the 
Mahattama and Z'ttaraa down to the Mtda, the 
blind, and the Chanddla : — 

(L. 38.) — “ Be it known to you, that — (l)for 
the suitable {performance of) pujd, halt, charii, 
and sattra, for new buildings®^ and for other 
requirements of the divine Siva-bhathlraka at 
Kalasapota, for whom he (Xarayanapala) 
himself has built a tliousand temples, and 
whom he has put up there (at Kalasapota) ; — (2) 
in order to {provide) couches and seats, 
medicines for the sick, requisites,®'’ etc. to 
the congregation of Pasupata teachers (at 
Kalasapota); — and (3) in order to {enable the 
Pdsupatas to hestov:) blameless (;*.e, unhin- 
dered?) enioyments, {conslstl n-j) of a share fixed 
by them, on other persons desired by them, — 
the Malidrdjddh irdj<i Svi-X A r A y n n a p A 1 a- 
d ova has given the al'ove-uamed village of 
!MakutikA, up to its boundaries, grass, aii l 
pa.sturo land,®® with its ground/^ with us 
places, wirli its mango- and uia Jh ’h7/i-rrces, wuii 
its water and dry land, with its pits and saluie 
sp'it.s, witii the dahipacJidra,'^ -u'ld 

ch-/ni<^d.Jhara?iaf''*v.\th evemptikui alio - 

pivS"ii>n,’*° not to be entered by irregidar 
regular troops, not to be meddled with by iiiy 
body/' accompaniod by all revenues, such .i" 
shares enjoyed, taxes, gold, etc., according to t'be 
maxim iyihhunilchchiiLlra, to last as long a tune 

p. 334. I avail my-"olf of this opportunity to corrocr a 
mi-take eomuiittO'l in my romlering of the Suera in- uv'- 
tiou of tho Bharhut Sti'ipa, unte.. Vol. XIV. p. l-.-'t. 
Tlioro siVdci'iknuhUo doc" not moan ‘the «.'nl t-w 
stoue-work.’ but simply ‘ the stone-work' . soo Ch i'h r- 

.•i. V. .rimanfo. 

Both and arc Bu'hlhivt tjrms. 

According to Ohiklcr^, the fourp irh/'hr u'T.^ orneoc 
of a Buddhist prio"t are chn-’ro. pi > ’ qUU, in I 

h}(*S'i)-j In the prevent grant, s-njun'^ H’’ ml 5 
sh nya corr?"pouid to the two la>t woris. AVi:h -’I'n '■ 
compare <jii‘iv\>''chrh'>‘ia, luc. cit. t u 
picht p^riehk'jris or rouuisitos see the article air 
ke'ro. 

Sec Vol. XIV. p. 161, not^ 26. 

Compare the la"t woril on the lir-t sid': of the pi it<. 

In other grants we And the synonym ‘ r. , 
A d.wh‘5'ar'-//a7: t is mentioned among the royal offimr- 
in hno 33 of the present grant. 

Compare chavr'a-th t'. i'.g in line 3.3. 

Probably forced labour pt./r;) i" intended. 

oki,' c]i>tpr'jar"ih>j ih sooni^ to correspond to the 
clause St I'l'T r‘>jak' w' ii'' m ahLutopri^ah ‘pa I'lah occur- 
ring in other inacriptions. 
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as the moon, the sun, and the earth shall endure, 
in order to increase the spiritual merit and glory 
oi his parents and of himself, to the divine 1 
Siva-bhattaraka hy the (jjn-scut} edict. ! 

(L. 44.) — “ Therefore, you all shall approve ' 
of this gift ; and future kings shall assent to 
it and preserve it, out of regard for the 
(heaveiihj) rewards of a gift of land, and out 
of tear of sinking into the great hell, in case of 
(/7^) confiscation ! And the cultivators re.siding ' 
(ill ilaliii til'd) shall be obedient to {this) order , 
on heariiiLt it, and shall deliver {to the donees), j 
at the proper time, all suitable revenues, such 
us 'hares enjoyed, taxes, gold, etc.!” 

(L. 47.)— Saihvat 17, on the Pthday of Yai- | 
.'i'klia And the verses which praise the j 
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merit (yai/ieJ htj gifts), (ru\) thus; — [Here 
follow five of the customary imprecatory verses, 
which it is unnecessary to translavte.] 

(Y. 18.) — The messenger forvthis {'jeunt 
tea.') the illustrious the Gurh^a Pun- 

yak } r 1 1 i. He knew the meaning of the idea 
of Brahman, which it is very diflficult fto under- 
stand even with the help of the Veddatcli {tmolcs) ; 
he was extremely well read in all srittis 
together with the ahgas ; and he partormed 
sacrifices, in which great presents were 
made. 


(T. 19.) — The illustrious Mahghadasa, 
a native of the excellent S a m a t a t i the son 
of S u h h a d a s a, has engraved this edjict. 

{The seal) of Sri-N a ray anap ala dl o v a. 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSy INDEX. 

i'OilPILED BY MRS. GRIEESOX, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON. B C.S 


(Confiniiei/ Jrom it. 27S). 


Ri'.'iP. -'f a fowl. — Katis, ^Tch ) i 

Eumplld. — C handilu, (.Teh ) '' 

Run, t' I, — Plastrava, nashava, lEng ) ; najar, (,Span. I 
Gii, ' ; prastava, yil ) ; prustava. thavava, , 
M. 3 

Rl'k H.tai). to, — Shabtiva, ^Eng ; koshia dava, ■ 
TG.G " : 

Rl'n'xxr, — Na'uinie.skro, Eng ) \ 

a thiLket of, — Trcstly, (II '' i 

P,; s.si.\x, — He-.kuvis, .Tch , Pop. M ) ; mo.skov, j 
. mo'kuf, (As. Teh I j 

Eu.sty, — R uzhinimi, 7.1 1 i 


.o.».3RZ. — liiiuiiru, paLisli, sahiya, «abio, sabd'iya, 
.-abd'ie, .saVHie, '' ; kisi. P.'p 41. i 
t;ACK, — G'lne, Engl; genO, ,Tch 1 ; burdilhu, 
gwiio. g'juii, 41 ) I 

S-tn. — Tu”. tiuno, i.Eng i j 

JS.vDDLi,. — BO'ht.r, Eng) ; zen, (Tch ,11 8 , Psp, j 
M. ; Zell, II ) ■ 

.s.ttc. — Vesto. T.jli ) ; 

.S.oii.oK. — Pani-mengro, ber-engro, i,Eng ) ; here'- ' 
L'jro. deryavakoro, devryalakoro. Ht'h ) ; 

S.^IXT, — .Sfec. II ) 

S.oLi;. — Bikiinipen, Eng.' ; bit'inamas, AI i 
8-eLT, — L m, lun, Eng, ; Ion, ,Tcli 1 , lohn. (As. i 
Tcii ' ; Lm. II . II S.. P'p. II.) i 

.S.KLi, ,adj — Loudo. Yell ) ; pelouheri, i,As Tch) I 
S.\LT, t.i. — Loudarava, londiarava iTch , Psj, II.) 
S.ei.ri.tTiON. — Paraven. Tchl 


S.vxcTiFY, to, — Sfineiilva, ill.) 

S.\XD. — Char, ,11 7 
Saxd.vl, — C herviili, (Toh '' 

Sat.v.n, — W afodu gnero, lEng.) 

Satiated,— C halb, iTch II. 7) 

S.ATi.\Tt, to, — Chalarava, iTch ) 

Satiatcd, to be,— Chaliovava. iToh , Psp. II 
chePovava, ill ) 

S.t.Ti'RDAY, — Kinnipen-divvus, lEng); savat.i, 

iM ) 

S.t-L'CEPAX. — Doti kii-i, dron kiri, lAs Teh 
Sal's-vol, — G oi. iTch , 11. / I 
Sau.s.\ol. of or belonging to,— Goiak'iro, ,Tch ) 
Saw,— T rivbiii, tribni, iTch.) 

Sat, to, -Pukkerava, penava, lEng 1 ; penava, 
beiiava. fiyizava, i,Teh.) ; jjlienava, II. 
II. S ; motatava, ill. 8) ; lieuava. plienava 
I Psp II.'. 

ScALD-HE.tDED.— Khale. shorcsk-ro, .Tch , 
Sc.VLLS. pair ef, — Kentare, iH ) 

Sc.YRCLLY, — AbyO, de al>ye. ill ' 

School, — S khoale. shkula, ;,1I i 
Scissors, — Katches, katsau, ^Eng , kat. Teh 
II. 7i 

Scold, to, — Kusliava. vhl ) 

Scoop, to.— ivh.imUva, khatava, gliandava, khra- 
d-iva, Teh ’ 

Scoop, to cause to.-Khanliarava, khatava, glmu 
dava. khrad.'iva, Tch 
Scooped, to b.,.— Khanii,,vava, Tch 
ScoK’;. — Bi'heu'gi u-o. Tch. 

ScRAP_i;.— Pihtii, ]-on'liarab, Teh. 
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Scratch, to, — KMnjiovava, l.Tch.) ; khavunava, 
(M.) ; khanjava, kJiarunava, 7) ; klian- 
jovava, kliandioyava, ^Psp. M.) 

Screw, — S hiAbo, skiAbu, (il.) 

Screw, to, — Sbrubuiava, shrubuisarava, (M ) 
Scythe, — Kosa, kosba, farkya, falkya, (Tcli., cf. 

Psp. M.) ; kalij, (As. Tch.) 

Sea, — DOi-iya, dilya, ebyok, i^Eng ) ; devryal, 
devrual, darav, mara, I^Tck.) ; devryal, 
mara, i^il 8"! ; deryav, inai-a, ^Psp. M.) 
Seam,— S iibe, (_Teb.) 

Search, to, — Kodi-ava, (Eng 1 ; rodava, (Tck.) 
Seated, — Ve.sbti, vezti, (As. Tch.) 

Second, — Duito, i,Eng ) ; aver, dilyto, (il.) 

Secret, — Ghoravdicanu, (Tch.) ; choryal, (il. 
Psp M.) 

Security, to become, — Skriisard’ovava, vM.") 

See, to, — Dikava, (Tch., Psp. M , il.), dikhava, 
(Psp. M., II. 7) 

Seek, to,— Rodrava, (Eng ) ; rodava, maugava, 
(Tct ) ; rodava, (M., M. 8) 

Seeking, act of, — Rodipo, (Tch.) 

Seem, to, — Fava, il. 7i 
Seen,— Dikyov, (11 ) 

Seen, to be,— Diklovava, (Tch.) 

Seize, to, — Astarava, (Tch , II. 7) ; astaraviiva, 
khutilava, khotilava, kuprinzava, t'idava, 
(II ) ; khntilava, (II. 7) 

Seized, to Ije, — Astarghiovava, (Tch.) 

Self, — Korkoro, korkoru. (II.) 

Sell, to, — Bikhinava, biiulva, (Eng ) ; bikuava, 
(Tch ) ; bit'iuava, ^11 ) ; bikinava, (Psp M., 
M. 7) 

Sold, to bo, — Bikenghiovava, (Tch ) 

Sempstress. — Siva-mcngri, (Eug ) 

Send, to, — Bitchava, (Eug.) ; hichavava, (Tch , 
M 7) ; tradava. (II ) 

Sent.— Bitched, bitcheno, (Eiig.'i 
Separated, to bo, — Dosporcisard'ovava, 1 11 1 ' 

Sep.ar.vted, — OsSIjit, de osobit. rig. eukrig, (II ) | 

Sepulchre, — llullciio ker. (Eug ) | 

Serpent,- — Sap, sarp. ..Eug ; ; sapp, (Tch , Psp II.); | 
sap, , II ) : 

Serpent, of or belonging to, — SappaiiO, sappeskoro, • 
,.Tch 1; sapuuo, ill.) I 

Servant, — Chareskoro, iTch'i; hargat, hargato, ! 

hargatii. shlga, pi ’ sliihi, ^fem 'i slhzhnike, | 
(fern.) slhzlmika. (11.1 
Serve, to,— Sluzhiava. slOzhisarava, ,11.) 

Service. — S llzhha. (M.) 

Set uct, to, — Nashava, radava, (Tch.) 

Seven, — Eft, .Eng efta, (Tch . Psp. II.. 11 71 
Seventeen, — De.sh ta eft, ^Eng ' ; desh-i-efta, 
(Psp II desh-n-efta, Tch. 

Seventy, — Eftavarderi, Psp II.'; vdouiinda.,Tch.'' 
Several, — Azom, Tch , II 7' 

Sew. to, — Sivava, (Eug , Tch . Psp II,. II. .S' 


Shade, — Vuchal, nchal, (Tch.); hmbra, (II.); 
vuchal, (II. 8) 

Shake, to, — -Klotisarava, kletisard’ovava, mish- 
tiava, &kuturis;lrava, (11.) ; chinavava, 
(II. 7) 

Shambles, — ^Teyetiiro, (ll.l 

Shame, — Patch, (Eng.); laj, lach, lajaihe. (Tch.); 

lazhao, lazhao, okare, (II.) ; laj, i II 8) 
Share, to. — Ulavava, (Tch.); empiercoava, emper- 
cosarava, (M.) 

Sharpen, to, — Askucesaravava, (II ) 

Shatter, to, — Pharavava, (M ) 

Shawl, — Kiilavo, (Tch ) 

Shave, to, — llorava. (Eng ) ; muntava, muravava, 
(Tch); mm-inow, (Hun. Gip.) ; murava. 
randava, (II 8 ; muntava, Psp. 11.1 
Shave, to cause to, — lliintavava, (Tch.) 

She, — -Yoi, i, (Eug.); oi, (Tch.) ; voy, (II.) 

Sheaf, — Phrga, purgha, (Tch ) 

Shear, to, — llorava, (Eug ) ; kritizava. (Tch.) ; 
mnrinow, (Hun. Gip ) 

Sheep, — Bokra, (Eug 1 ; hakru. (dim.) bakroro. 

hakricho, (Tch,, Psp. II ) ; hakara, (As. 
Tch ) ; hakri, (II ) ; hakro^ (11 7) 

Sheep, of or beLmging to, — Bokkeriskoo, (Eng.); 
bakreskoro, (Tch ) 

Sheep-stealing, — Bokra-choring, (Eug.) 

Sheet. — Plakta, diklo, (Eng ) 

Shell, — Doryavrvkere laldska, (Tch.) 

Shepherd, — Bas-engro, bokkar-engro, (Eng.l; 
chohan, i.ll.) 

Shepherdess. — Bokkari-gueri. (Eng.) 

Shew, to. — Sikuva.(Tch.i; sokav;lva. (IT); chivava. 

(II. 7) ; sikavava, II. S' • 

Shew, to cause to.— Sikavava. (Tch.) 

Shewn, to he, — Sikliovava, ^Tch.) 

Shift (a garment!, — Diklo, (Eng.l 

Shilling, — Triugrosh, triugurushi, triny^usii. 

1 Eng.l 

Shilling, things costing a, — Triugurushengre. 
,Eng ) 

Shi lli ngs, — KoUor. vEhj,'- ^ 

Shine, — Zare. zari, (II ' 

Ship, — Berro, hero. Eug 1 ; hero, Teh , Psp. II 1 ; 

boro, _Span. Gip.'; korablya, koralhye, 
karabiya. -.11 bero, (II. , 

Shirt,— Gad, Eug.-; gad. gat, .dim.) g-adoro. 

salavo. (Tch ); glTaili. (As. Tch.' , gad.., 
gad. rukiya. rukiye, -.111; gad, .11 7); 
salavo, II. S'- 

Shirt, wearing a, — Gadalu, , Tch ' 

Shiver, ti>, — Akarava. akerava, acharava, Tch.'i 
Shoe, — Chok, -Eng.'; triak. allieua. iirydiiio. 
i,Teh.l: chiznia, khore, kc-iv. (H.) ; triak 
(P.sp II , II. S 

Shoes, to put on. — Podisarava, podisard'ovava. 
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THE EELIGION OF THE AEABS.* 

It is commonly supposed tliat tlie people of 
Arabia are adlieronts of the Muslim faith, and 
that their hostility towards Christians is properly 
attributable to this circumstance. The fact is, 
however, — as was pointed out by Burckhardt in 
the early part of the present century, and as has 
been noted by other travellers since then, — their 
hostihty is directed not towards Christians alone, 
but towards all foreigners whatsoever, — especially 
English foreigners, whom they regard as in- 
terlopers visiting them with ulterior views.* That 
net Christians, Christians, are alone the objects 

of their aversion, is proved by the fact that, in 
our own times, a Jew was, on detection in Makka, 
instantly seized and put to death.* The senti- 
ment is not unexampled; — a similar dislike of all 
interlopers marks the Afghans and the Nepalis 
to this day, and marked, in times not very 
remote, the kingdom of Burma aud the empire 
of China. But in Arabia the aversion to inter- 
lopers has undoubtedly the added element inheii- 
led by the tribes there from the days of (Isma'iH 
Ishmael ; for that aversion was abundantly 
evinced long before the birth of Muhammad. 
It knows no difference of tribe, nationality, or 
creed; even the faithful themselves, unless they 
are in a position to hold their own, are not 
exemptedf rom the misanthropy of these weird Chil- 
dren of the De-sert. Theirself-segregatiou is totally 
differ.mt in its genesis from the mere religious 
antipathy which characterizes the Muhammadan ; 
•and it is difficult to account for it, excepting on the 
principle th.rt the Arabs are the sons of their father, 
of whom it was said. ‘ His hand tvill bo against 
every man. aii'l every man’s hand against him.’ 

This aversion cannot be of the nature of reli- 
uioas exclasiven J33, for it is not a fact that the 
Arabs are adherents of the Muslim faith. This 
might he shewn in a variety of ways, of which, 
for our present purpose, we will select only one, — 
the attitude of these men towards the institutes 
of Muhaiumad. Of these, one of the most dis- 
tinctive was the ordinance by which the Projjhet 
enjoined upon his followers for over the ohservauce 
of the lunar c.ilenrlar. Ho did not, as is often erro- 
neously supposed, give the months new names ; 
wiiat h..* dud was to forbid the jiractice of inter- 


* Kcpi-mtil fro'a th-j Cioil anl Jhlit'inj Gazette 
Lahorj. ggal D-jcombor 1535. 

“ Barckli.xrdt, Travels in Arahti, i. .335 (odu. LonJ. 
1339 1 . 

* Thi^ poor creature — in derision for hi- religion. an..l 
apparently m mockery of th'i great crime of his ances- 
tors — was 1-0 Buroknardt tells us) put to death there by 
crucih.xiou 


calation, by which those who observed the solar 
method were wont to balance one year with 
anothoi’, in such a way that the same month 
always occurred at the same season of the year. 
This practice the Prophet foimd to appertain 
among the Jews and Christians of Syria, and he 
denounced it as an act of ‘ infidelity,’ and a 
departm’e from God's original intention ‘ in the 
day when He created heaven and earth.’* And it 
is to this arrangement of his that the curious 
phenomenon is traceable, which all English peo- 
ple, who have resided in the East, have noticed, — 
that the months of the Muhammadans retrograde 
through all the seasons of the year, aud in the 
course of a little more than three and thirty 
years, each month comes back to its original place ; 
having in the meantime retrograded through 
all the seasons.* When Muhammad authorised 
this change in the calendar, it was the month of 
December : in other words, it was the' cool season, 
and the days wore at their shortest; aud it was 
not so difficult to keep the Fast of Ramazan. 
But he was ‘ an unlettered man,’ as ho tells us in 
the Qui'dii,^ and little foresaw what the effect 
would be that would overtake his followers. But 
fifteen years after the establishment of this 
institute (when he had long been dead and gone) 
the month of the Fast fell in the hottest season 
of the year ; so that then, and over since then, the 
observance of this • holy m.mtli' has led to the death 
of numbers of his followers (especially among 
the young) from the onubhied nperation of heat 
and thirst in the hottest mimths of the year.' 
But the gonUiiie Arabs — the deseeiidants of 
Isma il and of his remote ancestor Qa’utan'’ — 
never fell in with this new arrangement ; aud to 
this day they observe the customs of their pro- 
j geuitors of tue times before Muhamuiad — even 
■ refu-ing to relinquish the very naine-s by which 
j their aucistors designated the months several 
I ceuturies before Muhammad was born * 

; We have made allu.sion to the current opim.jn, 
] that the names applied in the present day to the 
I mouths by the Faithful were originated and 
' applied loy Muhammad. This opinion would seem 
; to have arisen out of a misund-.-rstauding of a 
statement long since made by the learned Dr 

• Pridoaux, the celebrated Dean of Norwich,— that 


7 AT ' and Ch. Nxix r 

173475 (E.l" Lon:TsI>f‘’ <'/ 7. 

I i- 1T-33 ._Ed.1 

” Biu-ekh.irilt. Aef.s r,ii He Pel j 

ii. SOUEdn. Luail, 1531) ira.iWo, 
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nnder the influence of Muhammad the old names 
of the months became ‘ totally abolished.’^'’ Xow, 
Prideaux (apart altogether from his personal 
characteristics as a controyersialistl -sras. and is 
ro this day, a very high authority in Arabian 
learning : yet, this statement of his is a pure ' 
iitp^ns meinoi'ire, and is an additional proof that j 
even ' Hcjmer sometimes nods' : for the learned i 
Doctor liimseK gives us on the .same page of his I 
imjjerishable \vork,“ an histcirieal account of the j 
Arabian calendar directly subversive of his own ' 
assertion. The truth is. that the names at present I 
in vogire for the ^luhammadan months were first | 
apjjlied to them by Kihib-ibn-Murra. a scion of | 
’’he great tribe of the Quraish.^^ This man was j 
father of the celebrated Qusai. and fifth in j 
descent from Fihr Quraish. and was r according to I 
the calculations of M. Caussin de Percivall b,u-n | 
in A.D. .'his.— just two centuries and twelve i 
years before the birth of Muhamm.id He was ! 
the great-grandfather of Hushim. him,solf the ! 
greut-graud-father of Muhammad, and was thus 
the Prophet's sixth ancestor.'* There is reason to 
believe that this man. Kililb, borrowed the solar 
"I- intercalary method which ho estaldished in the 
Hijaz. from the Jews ; and it is understood by the 
generality of Ariibieists that ho did so with the 
view of fixing the time of the annual pilgrimage j 
to Makka la religious observance of the Arabs i 
from unknown ages before the time of Mnham- j 
niadl to a convenient season of tk*.‘ year,*'’ This is 
evident from the meanings of the names which he ■ 
ipplied to the months. Fur prior to the time of | 
this ancient Aral) Ciiief, the mouths of the Arabs j 
had other names than those they now bear; and | 
the new ones, having been adopted by the tribe of ; 
the Quraish l_whose influence in commercial .and ! 
.■|•clesiasTical alfairs at Makk.i was prcdoiuinantl i 
•‘ventually superseded the others.’'' Xow, it is 
.1 curious historical phenomeuou that down to the ; 
time of Muhammad, Arabia had long produced a j 
groat man once in about two ceutiirie.s. the iuflii- I 
.‘uce of wliom had ocutred iu Makka, aud had I 
i^xtended more or less extensively over the entire ' 
continent The Amalekites, the Jnrhiiiuites. the ! 


Khuzaa'ites, had each in succession obtained 
ascendancy there at distances of time approximat- 
ing to that figure ; Fihr. Kilab, Qusai, Hashim, 
had severally had their day : and at length, in 
apparent obedience to this singular law (first 
pointed out by a great Oriental savant of our own 
times. Dr. Aloys Sprenger)'^ Muhammad's turn 
arrived. These men and dynasties left each ot 
them their mark upon the national history of the 
Arabs, in one way or another; and the part 
resciwed for Kilab w'as the reform of the calendar 
ai>d the giving of new names to the months- The 
principle which influenced him in the change he 
authorized. Avas that he might apply to the months 
names expressive of customs and phenomena with 
which the Arabs in general were familiar : and 
while d'^^ing so. to mark, at the same time, the 
Sacred ^tonths and the .season o£ the national 
pilgrimai!?e.^^ This he did. by giving to the four 
sacred months,’ so-called l^tlic first, the seventh, 
the eleventh, and the twelfth i names a^^propriate 
to the sentiments which the Arabs had come to 
cherish towards them, and by stami>mg upon the 
name of one of them i,the twelfth) the designation 
of the yearly jiilgrimage.^® 

Now, apart frein the fact that the statement 
of Dr. Prideaux might very reasonably lend stip- 
port to the inference that down to the time of 
Muhammad, the months of the Arabs bore dif- 
ferent names to th<>sc they now bear an inference 
the uusoundness of which lias been slmAATi in the 
facts just stated— this learned writer further tells 
us that the names given hy Kilab wore adopted 
all i:>ver Ar.ibia * when Mah<>met had l.-rought all the 
rC't of the tril'cs, Ivside-, the K'U'asliitos, ^Quraish) 
under his powor.'"° But it has been repeatedly 
priAVt^l by different writers, that the Avhole of the 
Arabs nCA'ei* were ounverted to Islam that of 
those Avho iu Muhammad's life-time px'ofessed 
Con version to it, the greater number apostatized 
as soon as the nows of his decease reached them, 
and becamo forthwith the enemies of those who 
continued in the Faith and that to this day the 
Badawis. who more than any others may be 
said to be the children of the soil, are the chief 


Prideaux. Liffi of JTihouiet. p. 2 (Etln. Tth. Lend. 
1718. 1 

We U'^e this laneruago advisedly, for a work that 
went throii«:h three editions in one year in times when 
[>ooks were costly and readern of ^uch weitrlity works as 
his were comparatively few ; a work trom which friends 
and foes have nevi.T coaled to borrow, and over which, 
after the hi\tsc of a couple of centuries, controver^iahstfi 
of all shades of opinion still think it worth their while to 
({uarrel, — ^uoh a work a.s that mU'>t be possesse«l of quite 
unusual vitalitv. 


Lane, Arahir L^\ricon, p. 1254, col. 2. > 

De Percival, dodies-, i. 231 (Edn. Paris j 

1847) : Muir, Life of Mahomet, i. Introd. pp. cxcv . exeix. I 
and p. 13 of the Biography there. Cf. Golius xVofer, ad | 
Alfr.ujanuni, p 4. 1 


t’f. the Genoalocical Lists of the Arab.s m Sale, do 
Percival, l^luir, Spreiiircr an»l other writers. 

Muir, Life of Mithooiff, i. Introd. p. cevi. (note.) 

Prideaux. Lije of Mahomet, p. 2. 

Sprenirer, Life of J/o/jumiimJ, 33 (Edn. Allahabad, 
187)1). 

Muir. Life of 2L-fhom(>t, i, Introd. pp. cevi — vii. 

Namely, Zu'l-Hijja, — lit. ‘ that to Avhich the Haj ’ 
(the Pilgrimairc) appertains. 

Prid'uux, Liu- of Mahomet, p. 2. 

Burton, Fil'jriuUije to Meccah. li. 109, (Edn. 2nd 
(Lond. 1857). 

In Muir’s Annals of the Eayhj Caliphate, Osborn’s 
Jdiho under the Arahs^ Ockley’s Hisfonj of fJie ,'So raeens, 
and in many other works treating of the times immedi- 
ately following the Prophet's decease, overwhelming evi- 
dence in corroboration of this atatement will be found. 
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foes of those who engage in the pilgi-image to 
Makka.'*® 

The power of these men in the Arabian con- 
tinent is paramount over every other power,— 
even that of the Suit in himself, who is popu- 
larly supposed to be the supreme ruler of the 
land : and the power they wield without mercy 
is unique in its kind. With the single excep- 
tion of the kingdom (3f Najd, the home of Wah- 
habiism in the Highlands of Arabia, these 
wild descendants of Isma’il are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, masters of the whole continent 
through the length of it and the breadth of it. 
They hold such complete supremacy there, that 
they even exact from the representatives of the 
Sublime Porte itself an annual tax for the liberty 
of traversing the territory which their tribes 
severally hold in the Desert The supremacy 
aven of the Sultan himself, the political and eccle- 
siastical head of the Faith, is but nominal there, 
for even he has to pay a tax for travelling 
through a continent supposed to bo j^art of his 
own dominions. .Since the time of the superces- 
sion of the Filtimi emperors at Cairo by the 'Us- 
manlis of Constantinople, no Sultan has ever 
made the pilgrimage to Makka. The Jlahmil, 
however, has for centuries past boon the reci>g- 
nized symbol of royalty in the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian caravans, and this curious memorial is 
always surrounded, along the whole route, by 
certain high officers of state, who seiwe as the living 
representatives of the civil andeoclesiastiealautho- 
rity of the reigning .Sultan In other words, even 
though the Sultan himself were present in the 
caravan, that would make no ditference to the 
Badiiwis. He stdl would have to submit to the 
impost. On one occasion, the Syrian carav.in, 
which included (as it always and necessarily does) 
the representatives of his authority, declined to 
pay the tax. When the seas.jn of pilgrimage 
came round in the following year, a vast horde 
of Badawis (numljering forty thousand) lay in 
ambush among the hills of the Hijaz, and rushed 
without parley upon the pilgrim host, and slew 

Palsgrave. Central and Eastern Arabia,!. 22-3 of (Edn. 
2nd. Loud. 

Barckluirdt, Bedouins and Waliabys. i. 5 — 8, 28 
118, 194, and ii. 3. 7, 23-4, 23. 31. 33-4, 229, 273 : Niebuhr, 
Travels in .drabia, ii 25-8 (Edn. Heron, Edinb. 1792) ; 
Criohton. fhstonj of Arabia, i 183 (Edn. Edinb. 1831); 
Burekhardt. Ara.hia, i. 413; Burton, Ptlifrinuiye. ). 255. 

This name ' Harami ' is an honourable title among 
the Badawi.s, especially among those of them who haunt 
the territory that lies between Hakka and Madina. A 
man slain in a foray. Burton tells ns {Pilyririiage, ii. 101), 
is said to die ghandus, ‘a brave’ — to die ’game,’ in 
fact — while the man among them who dies in his bed is 
called ‘carrion’ (fatis). The mother of such a one will 
exclaim, — ' Oh that my sou had perished of a cut 
throat ! ’ And her attendant crones will sugge.st, with 
deference, that such untoward event came of the will 
of Allah. 


the main portion of them ; nor would they permit 
the caravan to pass untU the annual tax for that 
and the preceding year had been fully paid 

Now the men who thus, for all practical pur- 
poses, are the mastere of Arabia, are the here- 
ditary and time-worn enemies of the Faithful, 
and no dignitary of Islam, from the Sultan down- 
wards, cau undertake the stupendous task of 
traversing the continent uule.ss he make his 
account with th.im. Their demands, however 
exorbitant, have to bo meekly conceded by all, — 
without dispute, and with as little delay as pos- 
sible ; and their v'ery subsistence, from century 
to century, is mainly derived from levies remorse- 
lessly exacted from th.jse whose only l.usmess 
m their quarters is the fulfilment of the p.recepts 
of the Pr.yphet The pilgrims, rich or jjoor, have 
no greater enemies than these native.s of Arabia, 
—whom they describe with a cynical sneer, as 
lutrdmi, ‘bigliway robbers. 

The very name of these Aral>ians is a signal 
of terror to pilgrims. It is on record, that when 
the leaders of the ceremonies of ’Arafat are anxi- 
ous to hurry the woi-shipping multitude away 
with all ijossible haste to the next station. 
Muzdalifa, no ‘cry’ more offectually elears the 
ground than the cry of the near ai.proach of a 
swarm of Badawis !*“ It is a curious c(.mjnem 
upon the ofton-vaimtcd .supremacy of the Islamic 
religion throughout the coi^inent of Arabia, 
that a Christian or a Jew quietly visitin"- the 
Shrine of the Faith, should, on detection, he in- 
stantly slain by the constituted authorities at 
ilakka without the form of trial, while these 
hereditary foes of the Faithful should I.e at 
liberty to traverse even the Sacred Territory,-^ 
everywhere and at all times, without fear of the 
reigning power or any of its representatives at 
the ‘Holy Places of the Faith and that any 
such thing a.s aii appeal to the Sultan against 
the brutalities of these men in his own domi- 
nions e^ en in Makka itself — could elicit from 
him nothing but a confession of utter helpless- 
ness. e submit that such an anomaly as this 


nurtun, i ngriulage. n. y24 — b 

, The term is the recognised translation of the word 
Hnram —the de-ignation technically applied to the por- 
tion of the country stretching away from Makka as a 
centre to various distances ranging severally from forty 
to about a hundred and forty-five miles in the different 
directions from the city. The designation was first 
applied to the locality by the confederation known an 
the Harami League, —an alliance of the local tribes 
which was found there long before the time of the 
Muiiammadan ascendancy. 

to Makka and Madina, at 
rtaL ’^7® '^‘’i^^ain established offi- 

snTakrt!? hnw'^ In® Government. Strictly 

l^^alitieV within \he 11^1™ / th? 

the preceding footnote ^ territory defined m 
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it would be impossible to match in the his- 
tory of human government. If Christians are 
■ Infidels,’ what ai-e the Badawis ? These men 
are not regarded by the pilgrims as converts to 
Islam ; and so far from its being a fact, as stated 
by Dr. Prideaux, that the ancient names of the 
months were ’ totally abolished ’ under the in- 
fluence of Muhammad's ascendancy, the names 
given them by Kilab, have not, even down to 
this late period, been accepted by all the Arabs, 
This statement is fully borne out by so high an 
authority as Burckhardt, who gives a list of 
the names which these indomitable sons of the 
soil still give to the months.*” Almost the only 
trace of the ascendancy of the Prophet among 
them is to he found in the fact that his name 
is occasionally found among them as a proper 
name of male persons : but for the most part, 
eveu the names they give to their children are 
distinctly names embodying allusion to the 
gods and goddesses of the pre-Islamite times.’” 

The names given by Kilab to the months, 
having been (as they were! left unaltered by 
Mulrammad, came into use, of course, wherever his 
pretensions were fully admitted and his institutes 
adopted. But it is difficult to break up and 
revolutionise the immemorial customs of a host 
of segregated and hostile races devoted to wild 
and wandering habits ; and such difficulty must 
ever be enhanced by the gross iguoraiioe of the 
Arabs. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that Muhammad has failed, even down to the 
present moment, to revolutionise such a thing 
as the nomeuelature of the calendar in the lingo 
of these wild and untutored desert men. So 
feeble, indeed, is the hold which his religion and 
his authority have among the tribes, that a faith- 
ful eye-witness records that one of the tribe.s 
deliberately disregard the obligatory nature of 
the four sacred months,’”— though the observ- 
ance of this pre-Islamite usage was con- 
firmed by Muhammad.’* Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Prophet re-affirmed the ‘ sacred- 


” Burckhardt, Bedouinif and Wahabys, ii. 361. 

“ Burton, Pilgrimage, ii. 109 

Burckhardt, Bedijiiins and Waliahijs, i. 147, Cnf. ii. 

172. 

Qiir in, ch. v. vi'. 3, 3, and ch. ix. vv. 1, 2, 5. 

” Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabtjs, i. 148 (note.) 
He added ; — ‘ There are, however, in every lunar month 
three days during which the Aenezes never tight : the 
sixth, the sixteenth, and the night of the twenty-first.’ 
Again, — ‘ The Aenezes likewise abstain from fighting on 
a Wednesday, super-stitiously believing that they should 
lose the battle.’ Such abstention, however, is clearly 
a very different thing from yielding obedience to the 
command of the Prophet as to the four months’ im- 
munity. 

C/. Qurin, oh. ii. vv. 1.35 seqq, 

” Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, i. 223 ; 
Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 129, and li. 109, 129, 403 ; Keith, 


ness ’ of these months, — during which, before 
his time, peace became a religious duty recog- 
nized by all Arabs, — the petjple of this tribe 
have allowed the observance to faU into disuse ; 
if indeed they ever recognized it at all. This 
same authority asserts that the members of this 
tribe attack their enemies even in the ‘ holy 
month ’ of Ramazan,” — a month whose immunity 
is distinctly owing to the teachings of the author 
of the Qa/'tiit.’* To call such persons Muham- 
madans — to assert that they are converts to the 
Faith of the Prophet — is but to ensure contra- 
diction. and awaken sentiments of disgust in the 
mind of any intelligent Muhammadan. There is 
evidence in overwhelming abundance in tlie 
pages of dispassionate travellers, to s’new that 
the chief perils of pilgrims to the Shrine of t’ae 
Faith during those mouths which the Propiiet 
held to he ‘ sacred ’ arise from the denizens oi 
the country themselves alone ; and the evidence 
shews that the Arab tribes, disregarding entirely 
the religion of the pilgrims, and the self-denying 
and mo.st costly errand on which they travel, 
consider the pilgrimage season their great op- 
portunity for plunder.” One of those travellers 
says, — ■ Muhammad and his followers eon- 
qiierod only the more civilized Badawis ; and 
tliere is even to this day little or no religi.on 
amongst the wild people, except those on the 
coast or in the vicinity of cities. The Faith of the 
Badawis comes from Islam, whose hold is 
weak ; but his customs and institution.^, the 
growth of his climate, his nature and his wants 
are still those of his ancestors, cherished ere 
Mukka had sent forth a Prophet, and likely to 
survive the day when every vestige of the 
Ka’aha shall have disappeared. Of this nature 
are the Hijazls’ pagan oaths,” their heathenish 
names,’” their ordeal of licking red-hot iron, their 
salkh (or scarification, — proof of manline.s6). their 
blood revenge, their eating carrion [i e. the 
body of an animal killed without the usual 
formula”) ; and their lending their wives to 


Evidenre of FropheeiJ. bn : Burton, Pilgrimage, iii. 358 
(Edn. 1st, Lond. 1854) ; Burckhardt, Bedouins ami 
Wahabifs, i. 71. 77, US, 157, and ii. 9, 35, 39; Mills. 
History of Muhammedanism, 452 (Edn. 2nd. Lond. 1S18) 
These places contain but a few samples of the evideni-e 
to which we allude. 

” That is to say, maledictions and invocations in 
which are embodied the names of the deities supposed to 
have been demolished by Islam. 

” Suchas 'Abdu’s-Shams (servant of the Sun), ’Abdn'i- 
Manat, ’AbduTUzza, and many others common still 
among the Arabs, though they embody (as do these two) 
the names of the fetishes. 

” On slaying an animal for food, the butcher recites 
the formula ; — B’ isuii’Uah, Allahu Akbar, ‘ In the Name 
of Allah. — Allah is Supremo !’ To partake wittingly of 
meat slain without the recital of this formula, is con- 
sidered tantamount to apostasy from the Faith. 
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strangers AU these I hold to be remnants of 
some old creed ; nor should 1 despair of finding 
among the Badawis bordering upon the great 
desert some lingering system of idolatrr'.'*® This 
is plain language. — con.sidering that it is from the 
pen of a traveller who never was suspected of 
a bigoted aversion to the X’eligion of the Prophet 
And this dispassionate eye-witness elsewhere 
records^^ that there are even among the Badawis 
of the Hijiiz itself, young men who, as an intro- 
duction to life, risk evetything in order to plunder I 
a pils'rim. They e.ire but little for the value j 
■ if tlie things stolen: the glory of the exploit 
■ron.sists in the act of r. ibbing a pilyrhn 1*^ 

It surely will not lie pretended by any sensible 
man. that such jiersous are to be counted among 
tile tropihies of the Projihet f He was wont to j 
say. — ‘ A fast of but one day in a sacred month 1 
IS blitter than a fast of thirty days in another | 
Tuonth . and a fa-t of but one day in Ramaz, In | 
IS more meritorious th.iu a fast of thirty days | 
in a .saereil month,'” All tlc'se months, Ramazan 
included, are a> has been shown) disregaitled by 
t!ie Arabs, Yet the great importance of the 
whole matter of these months, in the .judgment i 
of the founder of th'i Faith, would, we submit, | 
scarcely have been more forcibly taught; and 
placed in juxtaposition with the unconeealed j 
•'ontempt shewn towards them and towards the , 
religious ob.servanees, th'.* pierformance of which j 
they were intended to spcure, by the innumerable I 
tribes who fi'irm the permanent population of I 
the land, the tradition Indiigs to a point the j 
view we have sought to e,st.ibli^h, — th.it the 
geiium'' Sons of the s,nl. the men who for all 
intents and purpioses are the real masteu-.s or 
Ar.ibi.i and even of the Sacred Territory itself. 
.'I'e not 'Mnhaniuiadans at all 


SOME HINT.S OX LOOKIXG FOE UEOALITHIO 
MOXUMEXTS .\XT) STOXE IMPLK.M EXT.S 
IX IXDIA 

Before euteriiig on their career in Asia, few 
Indian offieials hav'i had time or opportunity to 
sTiiily the ^tone eiveles. monoliths, and stone im- 
plements in Eu'gland. Brittany, and the Channel 


Islands, and therefore, should they meet with such 
monuments or stones in India, they are apt to not 
recognize them ; or, if they do so, to fail to 
understand the interest and importance which 
antiquarians in Europe would attach to any obser- 
vations they might make regarding them, pro- 
vided they take note of certain points to which 
my attention was drawn by Capitain Liikis, who 
assisted his late father, the well-known arehseolo- 
gist, in making excavations in the Channel Islands 
and Brittany some years ago. and in studying the 
inscribed and cup-marked stoues of the sepulchral 
and ceremonial struetm-es of Brittany and 
Guernsey. 

Stoue structures may be of six kiuds . — 

I. Sepjulchral recepitaeles. i c chambers and 
cists. 

II. Monoliths, or stijne pillars 

III. Avenues of monolith.s, compo.sed of two or 
more rows of pillars. 

IV. Monoliths in a single row 

V. Circles of monoliths. 

VI. Small circular enclosures of stone and 
earth having a small low entrance or doorway. 
i.c. hut circles, or dwellings 

It is with regard to the sepmleliral monuments 
that hints are specially ncee.ssary. 

In the first place the observer should learn 
to distinguish between a eliamher and a cist. 
A chamber has tliree sides mcloscd by slabs set 
on end, or by a Mulling of dry ma^oiirv. or by a 
mingling of both, the fourth being open for use 
( f when required'' Sometimes a j,ii.,sage or 
covered way is att.iehed. A cist ha- all its four 

sides closed, and is not intended to 1 jieued 

again for other interments. The former may 
therefore lie regarded as a family vault; the 
latter as a gr.tve tor i me individual The covering 
of either consists of fi.tt si, tbs laid .across, or 
forming a rude areheil roof. 

The orleutatioii of both ehambers and cists 
should be noted by a pocket Compass, 

It should also be stated, in any aoeount which 
may be given of megalithie mimumetits. whether 
a mound of small stones or earth covered the 
; chambers or cists, or whether any vcMige of such 
j mound be observable 


Tlik' rb.i'lcr will tin*! -onio acconnt of thi-^ ^traujro 
i-toifi 111 Burckbar-ll. ii. o7S: uud Pi-cliol. 

or M 'll. al-o KoB ‘rt-on Smith, KhifLip 

■ ii'i III Hi! rl ij Ai I’hi'f , — Kd ' 

Burtou. i'' 11. KJlL 

ihni :r,.; 

It 1 - told of the Liihoba. a 'Bct of the 'Auf tribe 
lUmt ilubi-g'i thi’t a eiil will retn^o ov.-ii her fou'in, 
uiilc"* till ^Ikj vil -^cuce of other oi'iiortuiiitie''i he has 
p lull) b red -uiue .a-tioh- from the j)il:irmi faravau m the 
very trout of the Pa'>ha > link'. Detected titty yeiir^? 
i'To. the delm'iueiit would have* been impaled: now he 
‘bcii; with a mere rib-roa^tiuy Fear of the blood- 


pri'al' : 
that the Sultan Iie'itate 


fourl.anilthecort.imtv of u -!uit r„,oi to tuturo tr.avel- 
lei-. Jireiciit the Turkv Ir ,m otteaqitme to exact re- 
aniUney conceal th, n- w,.,,kn,- l,y pretending 
to w.iN-e d war of evturmination 
with the >'ris.m.b who occupy the ‘ Holy-kmd of the 
tutihtv ut -uch ,i prctcuee i, manifest 
;m),cr that no army, however well 
armies of tlie Greeks and 
-wd' (‘■'•(-r able to conquer 


Faith* I The 
euouj^h when we iv 
equipped. — not even the 
Koman- in th*‘ir be^t -ItV'.- 
the Badtlwia in their owil Desert' 


li. U>1 


-Burton, Pihjnmage., 


“ Sale. Pr,-1. D'^r. 
Moho}netiitn E^piinneiJ 


Sect. iv. fp. 8D. Cf Morgan, 
, n. 2-10 (,Edn. Loud. 1723). 
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Cai'efiil search should be made for cup-mark- 
ings or other sculptui’es on the stones of the 
various monuments, as well as upon i-ocks or 
esposed upright stones in their neighbourhood. 

Inquiry should be made whether human 
remains, manufactured stone, bone, or other in- 
struments and ornaments, or clay vessels, or 
bronze or iron fragments, have been found in the 
chambers or cists. 

If cup-markings are present, it is very desirable 
to know on which face of the stone they exist, i. e. 
on the outer, or the inner surface. It is also most 
important in aU cases of cup-markings that the 
arrangement should be carefully noted. 

If possible, plans, elevations, and sections of 
the monuments drawn to scale, or approximate 
measures, should be given. 

With regard to stone im 2 )lements, it is of great 
interest and importance to the ethnological stu- 
dent to be informed whether any specimens dis- 
<iovered in Lidia present any special peculiarities 
of form; whether they are grooved or jilain, 
rough or jxihshed, and whether they bear any 
•signs of having been worked up with a metal tool 
or (>f having been siniiily chipped to the requii-ed 
shape and ground down to a smooth surface by 
fiiction ; and last, but not least, of what kind of 
stone they consist. Should they consist of a kind 
of stone not found in the part of the country 
where they ai'e discovered, thou the nearest known 
locality of such stone should be stated. A slight 
knowledge of mineralogy would enable the observer 
to suiiiily this information. This point, if insisted 
upon, might assist in determining the course of 
the fonncr migrations of various races ; — for 
instance, stone implements have been found in 
llrittany and in tlie Channel Islands made of 
Hbrolitc.' a stone knowui not to exist nearer to 
these iilaces than Hungary. Others again have 
been discovered of jadcite. a stone coming from 
the east. Such implements were evidently much- 
prized objects. They are rare in compartson with 
those made of more ordinary kinds of stone, show 
signs of more careful workmanship, and possess a 
I’onsiderable degree of pohsh. Time was. jierhaps. 
when they were their owners’ most cherished 
possessions. If we knew their former history 
what would it not I'eveal to us ? 

H. G. M. Mureay-Aynsley. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF PEGU : 

BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR PHAYRE. 

In looking over some old letters 1 have found 
two or three from Sir Arthur Phayre, whose 
loss wo have all dejdored. 

* Captain Lnkis recently informed me that he once 
received a very coarse fragment of a species of fihrolite 
forwarded by Professor Lane from Spain, but it is not 


The following, which I now transerfbe, contains 
some inquiries to which I wms unable to reply so 
fully as I could have wished at the time. They 
are stQl, however, not devoid of interest, parti- 
cularly the name Su-bein-ga or Su-bein-na, which 
I cannot identify. I had an opportunity c)f 
noticing the general tenor of his note, and of some 
similar remarks subsequently received, in my 
contribution to the International Niiiiiismafa 
Orientalia, pp. 109-10, 134-35. 

I take this opportunity of recording my sincere 
regard for my departed friend, and my apprecia- 
tion of the excellent service he has rendered rn 
Oriental Archaeology. 

W.ALTER Elliot. 

My dear Elliot, 

In comqiaring your Numismatic Gleanings witli 
statements in the early history of Pegu, I find 
many points which illustrate the received accounts 
of settlements from Telingana on the coast of 
Pegu in the early Hindu times and afterwards 
when the Buddhists sent Missionanes. -A.t the 
same time the Pegu historians sometimes evidently 
*• make up ” stories. For instance, they say Pegu 
city was founded by the sous of the king of 
Vijayanagar. Now, as Vijayanagar was not 
founded until the 14th century, and Pegu city 
was founded A.D. 573, it is evident this is a 
“ make up.” But do you think there was an 
ancient Vijayanagar ^ If so, at what period 't 
The Pegu histories siieak of people coming to 
Pegu from the country of Ka-ra-na-ka, and 
the city of Su-bein-ga, or Sn-bein-na in that 
country. Is there such a word now in use for 
the North Carnatic, or what was the ancient 
name ? 

The 2 >eople of Pegu call the Telinga people now 
in the country “ Ka-lay.” What can this be 
from ? The word Chulya is frequently aiDplied 
to the native seamen from Coringa, but this i.s 
more by the Mahoinmedans than by the Burmese 
or Talaings Is this word stiU used about Coi-inge 
and Rajauiahendri .' 

In Burma the system of weights has originally 
come from Telingana, though no doubt much 
altered now. The rise in use is 31 jjounds 
Avoirdupois. Does this coiTesiiond in name and 
weight with that still in use in any district ? 
The tick'll, so calleil by Europeans, the Burme.se 
call kijdt. It is about doo grains weight. Has 
this word a Telugu origin 't I feel I am giving 
you a deal of trouble. There is one more word I 
will ask abimt. European broadcloth is called 

the ^ame snb-tanec as that of which the implements 
found in the Channel Inlands and at Carnac in Brittany 
were made. 
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thek-ka-lut, is this word exidainahle from any 
Teingu word i 

Y ery sinct-rely yonrsi 

A. P. Phayre. 

Bkay, Co. Y'icklow, Irelanb. 

■12rd Nove'iiihei' 1871. 


C'UEIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITEKATUEE. 


Laehima Th.akueaxi. 


Lakbiina Thakurani was a famous poetess of 
Mithila. I have not been able to obtain any 
partieulars as to when she lived. Numerous stories 
are told of her learning. Tlie following arc 
samples : — When her daughter was of age to be sent 
t ) her husband, she wrote the following letter to 
the young. Pandit to whom the girl was man-ied. 
The text in this is written as it was given me, but 
is proliabl}’ corrupt : — 

fw-^‘*rTftprfrprre3frwjw?iT 
Ai ^TSd'i -!i EM M vi '+ 1 I 

m ?ni»TT7f5rar 

To understand the above, it is necessary to 
know tliat the numbers refer to the signs of the 
lodiae, which are as follows; — 


1 . 

-.1. fsr 
fnipT 

V. 


8 . 

9. 

Id. JiiiT 

11. 51^ 

12. ifR 


‘ Be not afraid that the damsel is too slender. 
Has a flower-stalk ever been seen to be broken 
by the weight of a bee ? Therefore in private must 
she be passionately given pangs. A piece of 
sugarcane \xrlien jiressed] gives us gently much 
sweetness.’ 

The son-in-law followed her adHce, and next 
morning the following conversation took place 
between mother and daughter : — 

Daughter. — JTftT; ^ 51^ 

Lakhiraa.— 

Daughter. — llTiHHI H'I'MI f?r*r5% .Spr 

m 'TIT^ (sc. II 

H*ldl ^ll«rtNshtf%fTT II 

Ov 

‘ O "Mother, I will not retire again to the bridal 
chamber.’ 

‘ Why not, my moon-faced one ?' 

‘ Tour son-in-law passionately gives me pangs, 
even when bound in my arms. He burns me as it 
were with live coals, and I am torn to pieces with 
his nails and teeth ; of what love-demon am I tin- 
sport, and why does he play with me like a tiger i’ 
In the two last sets of verses and 1Tr|.^- 

are pnns on the names of the metres 

A Pandit once came to try Lakhimii Thakurani's 
learning. She heard this, and disguising herself 
as a water-girl, went to meet him. The Pandit 
addressed her as folio wo ; — 

1% BT f? Tiftira- 

TR'HiKaefrY^ I 


T:.e ti’an.-rlatiou is, — ‘ Attacked with the severe 
• nsiaught of the God of Love is she. Dis- 
fi-augiit like u crab or a fish in a dry place is she. 

< tii'pu bull-miiuh.‘d one! — the damsel, riound- 
t' rui'i-d as a water jar, with arched eyebri^ws, 
t/<t ihutlaul u-'ifc) of thou wh'> art like a lion 
.imi'U' 4 st kin'gs, anil who is uot like {o 

s/. C'plei'pe/'’.s ic/fc H'lin plies) the scales. She feels 
[lain like that of a scorpion liitc. Quickly let the 
re-ult of married life relieve her.' 

In uceordance with Lakhim;'i Thakurani’s letter, 
t e j'p lUng Brahiuaii came, and after the uaual 
P'r-I'ein. 'Iiies. v.eiit with his wife into the hriiial 
■iiuiiiber. As. liowever, she was very young and ; 
r-ndei- he alistaiued from exercising his marital j 
riaht-. Tin- bride told her motlier, who remon- I 
^tr;iti d with her s.m-in-law as follows — 

-E r N TYT ^oTwfr I 

TNni^ir 

■slfdH'W ^1 3^TtirW3<J s : 1 1 


• \V hy are you gazing at me, pitcher on lii[i'. 
with languid eye.s I" Gaze on some other mart 
suited for j'ou. I touch not a fair one wlmse lii[, 
is marked with the pitcher.’ 

To this piece of im[iertmence she rej'lied — 

=TTt 'TRT^-i=ii||R I 

^ ■dVr^ffi ii i%;T#r: ii 

■ I faith, I tell thee, win i art smitten by the arr av 
of hove, that I am not sn minded towards thee I 
could not find my slave. Ton are like him. and 1 
was merely trying tie find out if you were he oi 
not y 

Then the Pandit saw- that she was Lakhima. 
and admitte'I himself conquered. 
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Lakhima Thakheaxi and the Bikaua. 

In Mithila, the men of a certain higli sept of 
Brahmans are in the habit of selling their- daugh- 
ters and sisters in marriage to Brahmans of lower 
caste, and of marr 3 ring girls of lower caste on 
receipt of a consideration. This sept is called 
from its practices the sept of the or 

mercenary Brahmans. The practice is much 
reprobi-ated by Brahmans of other septs . Lakhima 
Thakurani once noted a marriage celebrated with 
great pomp. It was one of these BiJcaitds, who 
had sold his sister in man-iage to a man of low 
caste. She thereupon composed the following 
verse on the subject which has since been famous 
in Mithila : — 

'TR'TrT^: 

51^ w 3»r*TF3PT?rmfr 

NnrfhnTNTf^PT^ ii 

Freely translated, — ‘ You may make your spiri- 
ted horses prance, and with them trample on 
the town- folk. But we all know that your wealth 
IS not gijt by your own exertions but by the sale 
of your sister's person.’ G- A. Geieeson. 

THE TYAE-I-DAXISH. 

riiE. — With reference to theremark in Vol.XIV. 
p. 261 ante, that the ’Ljdr-i- Danish of Abu’l-Fa 2 l 


has never been edited, I would draw attention to 
the fact that lithographed copies of this book in 
Persian may be easily obtained in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Dehli, Lucknow, &c., as it is a very popular 
work, and is often prefen-ed to its prototype the 
Anvar-i-Suhaili, which, although more elegant, is 
more difficult. E. K. 


PROTAP CHANDRA ROT’S MAHABHARATA. 

We ar-e glad to observe that H. H. the Raja of 
Faridkothas granted Rs. 500 towards Babd Protap) 
Chandi-a Roy’s excellent and colossal undertaking 
the translation of the Mahdbhdrata. We trust 
that this by no means isolated instance of H. H.’s 
munificence towards Indian Uterature vrill lead 
others of his rank to give simRar aid. 

An appeal, however, issued with Part 24, shews 
that the publisher is still hampered by an insuffi- 
ciency of funds, and is obliged to ask for further 
pecuniary assistance in can-ying on his patriotic 
and laudable undertaking. We confidently hope 
that his appeal will not be made in vain. 

Having finished the lengthy Vatia-Parva, the 
publisher has now issued Parts 24, 25, and 26, 
carrying us through the Virdta-Parva, and as far 
as Section 7 of the UdyCga-Parva. These Parts 
shew an improvement in both the style of printing 
and the quality of the paper, and thus indicate 
that the publisher is neglecting nothing thp.t may 
tend to attract support to his work. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


rhi3 t-Aii--;Loi’ Classio.s. u) Malory’s History of Kin:' 
Arthur, edited by Er.sest Khts. qi) Thoreau'.s 
tValdL-n. edited by Will. H. Diiicks. London: 
Waiter Scott. 

Th<- object of this series of little books, well 
printed, prettily bound in red cloth, and sold at 
.1 VtiX-y cheap rate, is to make not only the more 
popular liooks of the “ higher literature,’’ but the j 
loss-known works of English prose, accessible to 
every purse. “ It is clear,” says the Editor of the 
serie.s, " that there are many books of surpassing 
interest which are hidden away from the o'ery- 
day reader, but which, by being brought again to 
light by sympathetic hands, having the right 
w!>rd spoken to put them in touch with the time, 
can hardly fail to gain new popular vogue.’’ A 
happy choice has fallen ujion the well-known and 
most impcu-tant romance of King .Irthur as a 
commencement. 

In reproducing Sir Thomas Malory's celebrated 
work, the Editor has closely followed Caxton’s 
original text, so far as is consistent with the 
avowedly modernized form in which it is now put 
tiefore the reader. Still this has entailed a certain 
imount of cutting about, which the student will 


always have to keep in mind if he uses this 
edition. 

In accordance with the general idea of the series, 
an introduction is prortded explanatory of the 
original, and though this gives us little that is new 
I it may generally be regarded as ‘ safe ’ and useful. 
I It is a far cry from King Arthur to the 
lucubrations which Thoreau, named after the scene 
of his self-chosen solitude for two years and twi> 
months, “ on the shore of Walden Pond, in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts.” As a work of pure litera- 
ture, no doubt, the work interests those who make 
that the pui-suit of their lives, and the introduction 
: is as sympathetic as a reader could wish, espe- 
cially if he delight in the kind of pahuhnn which 
Thoreau so liberally furnishes. 

On the whole, Editor and Publisher are both 
to be congratulated on the first two volumes of 
their venture. 


Salamjibo, by Gustave Flaubert ; Enirlished by M. 
French Sheldon. Saxon & Co. ; New York and 
London. 

This is a translation of that very celebrated 
antiquarian novel, Flaubert’s Salammbu. Though 
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in fact a pm'C novel, tlie work has long been noted 
for containing amine of archaeological lore regard- 
ing Carthage and the Carthaginians, as the result 
of the most laborious and painstaking researches 
extended over several years. The correctness of 
Flaubert’s knowledge of details was several times 
assailed by French critics, but he always turned 
round upon them and showed that he was prepared 
with authority for every statement, and that he 
well knew what the real facts were whenever 
he took a liberty with history for literary effect. 
The story of Salammbo, daughter of Hamilcar 
Barca and sister of Hannibal, arises out of the 
struggle between the Carthaginians and the 
mercenaries they so ill-treated diu'ing the peiuod 
separating the Second from the First Pimic War. 
Though hardly coming within the scope of this 
.lournal, the book is worth study as an accurate 
picture of life closely connected with matters 
Oriental. The translator may be fairly congra- 
tulated on successfully accomplishing the difficult 
task of rendering a work into English which has 
hitherto loeen held to be untranslatable. 


ilTins AND Mytei-uakers, by Jon.N Fisee. Boston; 

Houghton, NiHliu A Co. 

The full title-page of this now popular book — 
“ Hyths and Myth-makers, Old tales and Super- 
stitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology” — 
has an ominous sound about it, especially since 
the whole method of the philological school of 
comparative mythologists has become so much dis- 
c'redited of late. Nor is confidence restored by the 
statement in the preface : — “ I have n<)t attempted 
to review otherwise than incidentally the works 
cf Grimm, Muller, Kuhn, Breal, Dasent and Tylor ; 
nor can I pretend to have added anything of con- 
sequence, save now and then some bit of explana- 
tory Comment to the results obtained by the 
labour of these scholars, but it has rather been my 
■lim to present these results in such a way as to 
awaken general interest in them.” Now it is the 
writings of Professors Max Muller aud Kiihn, as 
the chief exponents of what is known as the philolo- 
gical theory of comparative mythology, that are 
so very ’unsafe;’ and the ideas that the general 
reader will imbibe, under their gEtidance, regarding 
the genesis and life of folklore, are not likely 
become any ‘ safer ’ by undergoing the process of 
being made popular. 

The ‘ Origin of F.jlklore’ is the title of the first 
subject which the author discusses, and a glance 
iiver this will sufficiently inform us as to the line 
nf argument he has pursued and the manner in 
which he proposes to ti’ace Folklore to its sivurce. 
Withhim ’Folklore and ‘Folktale’ are apjjarently 
synonymous, aud f.olktales are the cKirt’s of native 


myths. Everything is traceable to a myth about 
the sun or the moon or the elements. Mr. Fiske 
is in fact, a follower of Prof. Max Muller, and 
believes that the names of the actor’s and heroes 
in legends, myths and folktales, enclose the secret 
of their origin. To our mind this is an exceed- 
ingly unsafe critei-ion, and dependent at the best 
on etymologies, which are, to say the least, doubt- 
ful and far from being conclusive. To limit, in 
the first place, folklore to folktales forces us to 
treat such matters as pr’overbs, customs, and 
beliefs, as the debris oi folktales, just as Mr. Fiske 
would treat folktales as the debris of myths, and 
myths as the outcome of *’ an unlimited capacity 
for believing and fancying.” Now, to our thinking, 
folktales are only a portion of folklore, and to 
seek therefore a special origin for folktales apart 
from the rest of folklore is to treat the subject 
piecemeal— always a most unsafe proceedirrg. 
The rest of the theory, besides being capable i .f 
proof only by a process that is indecisive, is bast’d 
on a notiorr that has not yet been proved to Vm 
correct, viz., that the power of imagitration of the 
ancients was unlimited. Why shoirld the untu- 
tored man of antiquity be held to be endowed with 
a finer fancy than his modern cultivated do.seend- 
ant? The fact is, that the cultured imirgination 
of the modern student, fascinated by the beauty 
that pirts into an ancient myth, has led him 
to lend his savage forefathers a mental capacit y 
they never corrld have p(vs.sessed. The “Max- 
Mullerian” theory contEiins indeed three fatal 
errors ; it treats a part of the subject as the wlmle 
of it ’. it rest.s upon an uncertain and highly disput- 
able basis ; and it invests the savage w’ith mental 
capacities of civilized aud indeed cultivated man. 
If the cravings for ascertained truth, now &■> 
strong in the scientific student, are to be satisfied, 
some other plan for explaining folklore must be 
a'lopted, and Comparative Mythology, after a fair 
trial, may be looked upon as played out. Mr. Fi.ske 
say.s that the once fashionable theory of Euheme- 
I’os is dead beyijnd recovery, and he must forgive 
us for saving that the days of its successor are 
already niimbercl, and that before long the 
Philological Theory of Comparative Mythology 
will it.self be counted as among the slain ' 

Hav ing so far expressed ourselves as to the gene- 
ral tenor of Mr. Fiske’s work, and our ideas°as to 
the vaiue of the theory to which he is dev’oted, we 
have nothing but admiration for the manner in 
which he has put it before the reader. Whether 
hi3 conclusions are warrantable or not, his ideas 
are clearly expressed, and each portion of hi# 
book put together with a skill that has won its 
reward m the popularity of his series of short 
essays. 
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DISCURSIVE COXTRIBUTIOXS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 

OP ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 

BY H. G. II. MUREAT-ATASLEY. 


VIII. I able to learn nothing is positively known of 

The Evil Eijr and Allied Eotiims. ! their antecedents. Some have thought they 

O NE of the old Hindu legends connected with j might he a remnant of a Keltic population; 

Ganesa, the elephant-headed god, the son ' others that they are of Spanish, or of Gipsy 
of Siva and his wife Parvati. is that as soon as he : blood. In type, features and complexion they 
was born, his parents invited all the other gods ; are totall}- different to the other inhabitants of 
and goddesses to come and see him, but by an j the island, having very dark hair and eyes, 
unlucky accident they omitted or forgot to ' and olive skins. They are called Pipet (plural 
invite Sani, who aitpcared on the scene in a ; Piiiiaux).* The Pipiaux are all small farmers, 
terrible rage, and with one glance of his eye ! and live ehiellv in St. Saviour Is parish, in 
caused the child's head to drop off. The other i the district called The Forest, and near Lihoii. 
god.s rushed out in horror and in their de.spair , Some of them occasionally go round to the 
cut off the head of an elephant, which they , different gentlemen's houses to dispose of 
found sleeping close by with it.s head towards ; their farm produce, and such is the dread they 
the north. This they clapped on to the ; inspire in tlie mind of the true Guernsey 
infant's body before its mother had time to see , servant, that .sliould her mistre.ss not pnrch.t-'P 
and prevent the tran.sformation. This faith ! anything, she will herself give a small coin, 
in the efficacy of the Evil Eye is fully believed | and throw a handful of salt after them on 
in India to the present day. | their departure. Till very recently, no true 

It is also strong in most parts of the world, j Guernsey man or woman would marry a Pipet, 
and still lingers amongst the peasantry in some | but a mixed marriage did take place a year or 
counties in England, where there is a belief j two ago, and the couple are living, I believe, 
in ‘ Lucky Stones,’ i.e. self-bored ones. A 
correspondent of the English Xofen and (Jneries 
relates, how, on entering a house in a Yorkshire 
village, he observed a ponderous necklace of ' out well. A curious anecdote of tliesc peojile 
them hanging against the wall. On ini'iuiring ; was related to me by a lady who belongs 
about them, he found the good woman of to one (,if the oldest families in the I-latni. 
the Imuso indisposed to give him any explana- ' Before she married she resided at her father's 
tion regarding them, but he presently elicited . house, wliich is abi)uc two miles from the 

from her that such stones had tlie creilit town, and at Christmas it was not unusual for 

of preserving the house and its iuhahit.inrs ' some of the poorer Pipiaux to come to the dour 

fn^m the Evil Eye- ' and ask for a present, which was neve;' 

“ Why,” said he, surely you don’t believe in ; refused tliem. But one Cliristmas day, u 
witches now-a-days j family who lived near them W'ould not give 

■‘No,” she replied, “I don’t say 'at I do, ! an alms to a Pipet who came, and ordered the 

but certainly in former times there was wizard.s | suppliant to go aw.ay, on wliich he said : “ You 

and hizzards, and them sort o’ thing.s.” | think you are going to have a very good 

Well,” the gentleman rejoined, “but surely i dinner to-day, but you are much mistaken." 
you don’t think there are any now 'r” | "When the dinner hour came, though the roast 

*• No," I don't say ’at there are, but I do ! beef and the roast turkey had been some 
believe in a Yevil Eye.” [ hours before the fire they could not be cooked. 

Again, a peculiar race of people exists on the and the family in despair sent over to the house 
Island of Guernsey, who are accounted witches ! of my informant’s father to beg for a dinner, 
and are thought to have the power of casting The only rational solution of the mystery was, 
the Evil Eye. As far as I have been hitherto that their larder being in a cold situation. 


in St. -Martin's parish. This union wa.s, at the 
time, spoken of as tempting Providence, but C' lu- 
trary to the general expectation it has turned 


^ I am doubtful whether this is the name of the clan, 
or of certain families only. It was a point on which I 


could not obtain satisfactorj" information. 
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the meat had become frozen ; but no doubt j 
the servants of both families preferred to ! 
adhere to the theory that the provisions had | 
been bewitched. ' 

So far we have been dealing with the Evil . 
Eye properly so called, but the modern Hindus- 
tani word nazar for a mischief-glance is not 
quite equivalent to the English expression The 
Evil Eije, as it is much more comprehensive 
and implies the ill effects which may result 
from the gaze of any one, even of the most 
benevolent and affectionately disposed, if tliat 
gaze has induced in the mind of the gazer 
complete satisfaction at the object observed, 
whether animate or inanimate. Evil intention 
is here left out of the question, and it is for 
this reason that Hindu mothers do not like 
any one (Europeans in particular) to admire 
their little ones too openly, nor to look at 
them when they are eating, lest they should 
cast the Evil Eye on them. This view of the 
Evil Eye is not confined to India, for in certain 
part.s of Greece if a child is admired, it causes 
Its mother the greatest consternation, and 
there mothers frequently decorate their infants’ 
caps with coins or other bright ornaments to 
distract attention from the child to these 
objects . an idea of which more anon. An 
• ■.vpiession of appnwal or admiration is met 
With theeiitreaty “ Don't give it the Evil Eye,” 
.md -he luotlier immediately p>oints with two 
pnuri.' at t!ie pcr.son or object in qiie.stion, 
i< I'ouipituyiiig the gesture with the word for 
ir-uhc. as u'iirlic is deemed a sovereign anti- 
dote against this malign power: the origin of 
o\!..cii notion is proliably to be found in an 
lOea prevalent both in parts of India and in 
>pai!i to a very gn at extent, that garlic and 1 
•tiuoiis are pre.^ervatives against fever." 

Another development of the notion that the 
Evil Eye 1 -; inherent in certain people is to be ! 
fonud in Snit'rna, where the lower classes 
believe it vei'v unlucky to be looked at by a 
pei'.suu with grey eyes. 

Ill India the black or dark blue colours arc 
tiequeiitly considered as protective against 
Thus in Upper KunAwar, in the Satlaj 
Valley, it is quite a common occurrence — I may 
say almost the usual thing. — for a mother each 


morning to make a black mark on her infant’s 
forehead and nose with a bit of burnt stick, in 
order to preserve it from evil influences during 
the day. On the principle above explained, if 
a man be blind of one eye, or has any other 
optical defect, he is believed to be likely to cast 
luizar should be meet any one with a particu- 
j larly fine pair of eyes, and for this reason many 
of the natives of India are said to put J:dja[ 

I (lampblack) on their eyelids, or a piece ot 
white thread hanging dotenwards, anything in 
■ short, to distract the attention of others, and 
avoid rousing feelings of covetousness in 
j their minds. They also hold that if a person’s 
I eyes are encircled with kujal they are them- 
' selves also incapable of casting nazar, and 
. deem it a prettj- thing for a woman thus to 
' adorn herself, for in this case she can neither 
receive the ill effects of nazar nor impart 
them to others.* 

The custom of using colours to distract at- 
tention from the thing to be protected is 
naturally e' t confined to black, and in other 
parts of India the natives sometimes paint all 
kinds of strange subjects in gaudy colours on 
the exterior of their hon.ses, so that .should any 
unlucky glance be turned towards tlieir dwelling, 
it may be attracted by these representations and 
rest upon them, rather than on the house itself 
or its inmates. Similarly, we find iladamc 
Carla Serena in her interesting work Seiih- 
ilanvles Stnppev wliich appeared in saying 

that the Khirghiz have a great fear of the Evil 
Eye, and ornament the heads of their beast-, 
with bright-coloured ribbons to f rigliten it awav. 
She speaks of having’ seen in her wanderings 
whole trou[i.s of camels thus decorated. 

A mixture of all the above notion m om 
person once attracted my attention. In Corfu 
in 18S3, I mot a Christian woman from Alex- 
andria, whose nationality was doubtful, bnt 
she spoke Italian fairly well, and I fanev she 
bad a mixtuie of European ami Egyptian blood 
1 in her veins. She vas carimng an infant of 
about eight months old in her arms, whose 
waist wa.s encircled with .-t, ings of coral to which 
were attached a .-111-01’ wLi.-tIe and bolls, a boar’s 
tusk, coral charms like tho.se used at Naples 
I against the Evil Eye. a piece of motlier-o'-pearl 


t ri'ZjSh y„te- mul Qverfif. Vol. I. — Ed J j or.ler, immoauit.-ly call out “ pepper !” thiiikm"- hy thi- 

' Th’’ people of Sweden, if they happen to meet any 1 ’Vi.iy evil consequences from themselves 

one who is maimed or athicted -.vith any grievous dis- , ‘ .S'tv fu.g i; -Vues loid Qiieries. Vol. I pii,ssu,i.— £ d. 
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set in silver on which was engraved the image 
of some saint, and a small silk hag. T inquired 
the contents of this, and was told that 
within it was salt, a piece of charcoal, a naiL 
and a piece of garlic. And lastly in the 
centre of the child's forehead was an object 
resembling a dark blue wafer, which the 
mother said was to protect it from the Evil Eye. 
As we have already seen in this heterogeneous 
collection of articles, the black and the blue 
colour and the nail are connected with Asiatic 
superstitions, ° and in Greece, garlic is regarded 
as a preservative against evil influences. 

Among other methods of counter-acting nazar 
1 may mention that in Calcutta the natives 
hold that a portion of all the food they buy in 
the market should be thrown into the fire to 
avert the Evil Eye. Muhammadans, too, are 
said to be, if possible, more fearful about nazar 
than Hindus, and often furnish the latter with 
texts from the Quran to be used as armlets in 
order to keep it off. 

In this connection I could draw attention 
here to a peculiar sot of armlets used in Naples, 
which appear to have arisen from the notion of 
the Evil Eye, and to servo in some degree to 
connect the East and the M est. There seems 
little doubt that many of the customs and 
superstitions still .existing in Naples wore 
brought to that parr of Italy by the Greek 
colonists, who settled at Cuunc and elsewhere, 
and whose ancestors again, in remote times, 
\vere probably some of the earliest wanderers 
from Central Asia to Europe. At the present 
day the Neapolitans, in customs, at any rate, 
as I will now show, approach Eastern types: 
and they would seem to do so in character as 
well ; for the higher classes are clever and acute, 
but they are deficient in perseverance, develop 
early, and lack accuracy and method in business 
matters, and also in small things ; while the 
lower clas.ses are deeply imbued with super- 
stition of an Oriental kind. 

These singular amulets which bear decided 
traces of Asiatic Symbolism are still in use in 
Naples, and it is highly probable that the 
original signification of their various parts is 
unknown to those who now adopt them. They 1 
are figured in Plate 11. Eig- 5 difrers from 
the others in that it has the lotus-flower, — a 

' Salt and iron still havo tlioii- siy-jific.aucf with the i 
English. 


favourite Hindu emblem on the left : while 
on the extreme right is a fire-altar with smoke 
issuing from it. Figs. .3 and 4 are very old 
and worn specimens, and fig. 1 is a Janara or 
Moon. Fio-. 2 was sent to the Ahbate Bastiani 

O 

(no mean authority on points of Archieology) 
for opinion, and I give here the result of his 
iuquri-ies and researches, which I have trans- 
lated from the original Italian !MS. He be- 
gins by saying that he showed “ this little 
silver article to a great many people in Naples ; 
some said immediately that it was a charm 
against the jvttatura (fascination), ° and others 
again that it was the sign of some sect. The 
first named, who were for the most part people 
of the lowest classes, declared that superstitious 
mothers were in the habit of hanging such 
amulets on their children to save them from ill 
fortune, but the latter, people of some intelli- 
gence, held that such symbols belonged to the 
freemasons.” He himself seems to think that 
there m.ay be some accidental masonic figure in 
this mysterious amulet, but nothing more, and 
he believes it “ to be an object which illustrates 
j the customs of the Neapolitan people ; especi- 
! ally those of the women of the lowest class.” 

; He considers it to ci'nsi.st of several parts, 

' v.'hich we will now proceed to examine in de- 
! tail, following the -A.bbate's own words ; — 

1 ‘'(1) have a serpop on one side and a 

: fo <: on tlic other : the trunk of the tree and 
; the tail of the serpent are united, though they 
rem.iin dhtinct at the lower part. (2) Be- 
neath the head of the serpent rests the handle 
or top of a kej'. (3) Between the tree and the 
serpent rises an arm ; the hand, which is closed, 

I holds a horn, within which is a half-moon over- 
I shadowing the whole amulet : perhaps, too, the 
little circle at it.s base for hanging it on to the 
person is not without its sriuholical meaning. 
We have thus enumerated all the parts of this 
amulet, which are seven in number ; ci:. a ser- 
pent, a tree, a key, a hand, a horn, a half disc, 

I and a circle ; but possibly we may add two 
\ more to these ; /.e. the two space.s in the form of 
'■ a heart, which strike u.s when we carefully con- 
sider the whole. 

Let ns now di.scns^ the signification of these 
nine signs or symbols, and try to discover tlie 
precise meaning of them. The man who cut 

® For an explanation of this word see below. 
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aud fashioned this amulet did not know it 
perhaps, neither do those who hang it round 
their children, nor the person who wears it; 
hut all three have thought by its means to 
drive away something from themselves, — to 
make this charm a sort of lightning rod 
against certain evil influences — and all three 
followed a vague and superstitious tradition : 
they may often in their own minds have given 
a poetical meaning to this object. The archaj- 
ologist with his spectacles on no.se, and his 
big books of yellow parchment before him, maj' 
hit upon and theorize about mysterious doc- 
trines, but will that suffice the curious searcher 
after truth ? Will the archa'ologist succeed 
in bringing to light the meaning of the strange 
fancies, and will he be quite certain of his 
facts ? On the whole, he will only be able to 
give us such knowledge as lies in following 
out the order of the ideas which wc find in 
this amulet. Thus, the .serpent and the tree 
recall the hi.story of the human race, and ex- 
plain the origin of evil,' which wo onght 
to avoid and against which wo ought to exer- 
cise our free will, abiding in virtue by the 
force of reason and determination ; for even 
animals arc maintained by their instincts in tlio 
order a.ssigned to them. According to heathen 
ideas, this fixed principle was not .suflicient ; j 
some presiding power was necessary; a kind of j 
mysterious grace, which’ is indicated by the 
nna, and the haii'l holding a /m/v), whence it is 
easy and natural to affirm that Bonus Eventus 
is bore signified. Ho was the youthful god, 
pleasing to look at, folded in his mantle, 
and not in a cunningly made atid compli- 
(■ated coat of mail, and depicted in the 
act of holding a horn in his right hand."*’ Ho 
goes on to say “ with regard to the serpent, 
what good fortune is cnnnected with it ! It 
is a .symbol of prudence, and also of victory. 
It follows from these two attributes that 
we have here the history of the transfor- 
mation of our moral woild, in which the 
serpent was a god, and man was its vic- 
tim.'" Guile usurped the name of prudence ; 


temples were erected to deceit : phantoms and 
superstitions became the popular form of de- 
votion. The serpent under this very name 
was worshipped in the universe as a beneficent 
genins, the ideas of God and of good beius; 
inseparable.” No other fabled invention obtain- 
ed so much favour. We still find remains of 
it in the fetishes of Africa, and also in Southern 
Italy. It would appear that the fable of 
Angizia or Kirke. a famous enebantress, ex- 
plains their theology. With the Neapolitans, 
a lizard with two tails, or some other green 
creature which may creep amongst theii' grain, 
or into their oil jar, is looked npon as a piece 
of erood luck, a true blossinj^ ! 

“With regard to the tree — in the time of the 
ancient Romans there were lucky and unlucky 
trees. Even down to a short time ago, the Tree 
of May or of the Spring used to he planted 
in Tuscany with singing and rejoicings as an 
outpouring of thankfulness and hope for good 
fortune desired and obtained. We can trace .such 
customs l3ack to the middle ages when the people 
went to consult the sorcere.sses, who as.somhled 
nnder the Nut Tree on a mountain behind the 
city of Benevento (Bonus Eventus), their dwell- 
ing being a grotto overshadowed by this tree. 
The inhabitants of Terracina wore at one time 
i reproved by the Pope for their worsl np of t ho tree, 
j AVe will now go back still further, even to the 
Roman times, and speak of Hekaic, called also 
the Aloon, and the Queen of sorceresses, and of 
nymphs who danced at night by her light. 
Hekato is also styled Jana, just as Janus was 
the name of the Mtn. The name of this goddess 
and the traditions connected with it, will assi.st 
us in explaining the use of the word Jc<v.nra 
by the Neapulitan.s, and wliy they call tlio.se 
people Jaatire. who know secrets and make 
piactical defences ag’ainst such evil influences ■ 
such as the use of rue round the couch of a 
woman who has recently given birth to a 
child, and the hanging of an amulet about 
the infant." The worship of trees of good 
luck came in amongst us (/.e. tluMtalians) with 
the Pcla.sgoi who adored the oak of Do- 


’ ^To a Christian only. If the amnlot is of Eastern 
orio:in the siiniitication would be very different. — E d.] 
Still following the Abbate Ba.stiani’s argument it 
should be remembercMl, 

® The Abbate imaginofi that it is on this account the 
Neapolitans wuar a little ornament in form of a horn on 
their watch-chains to drive away, as they think, the 
jettatura or the Evil Eye, and that “they are in the 


habit of ^tretphinG" out a foppfiuo'Qj* ** 

ChriA^n '"'d 

reL[w.-ED“‘ ''y the study of primitive 

When a \o,apolitan woman hclonginv to the lower 
“iTitchh another, she will call her ajanara 
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done/® sacred to Zeus, and it was confirmed 
by the Aryans, their brothers, whence the 
words «ri'o/i!S, augur ; ariolatio, divination; and 
ariolor, to augur.^‘ In the Taldimagra, the 
oak of Marriano (the Asiatic uiariu ntola') was 
under a rock, which was the place of assemblv 
for evil spirits. We have thus by degrees 
worked back to the memories of Northern 
Asia, to the times of the original ariulojiunl 
or augurs. There, in the courts of Aineveh 
and Babylon, the worship of the sacred tree 
existed, which we may suppose to have had 
its origin on historic soil ; — one may say in the 
traditions of Eden, where the tree flourished 
whose fruit man was intended to enjoy. But of 
this enough. We have mentioned the name of 
Janus, which seems to come appositely into 
this paper, in order to explain the significance 
of the hey, which is his ornament and domes- 
tic badge. It may be remembered that it was 
Janus who taught men to build houses and 
close them with doors (/««!(«) and, neverthe- 
less, he is also the sun, and therefore it is suit- 
able that ho should have the keys of both the 
doors of heaven. He opens the door at dawn 
and closes it at sunset,” 

The two voids or open spaces in the form 
of a heart still remain to be discussed. With 
legat'd to the.se, the Abbate Bastiani is of 
opinion that they inelieato the which 

was made round and like a cord, in order to 
hang it round the throats of young people. He 
considers that the second space was intendeil 
to point out to them that they should reflect 
that they were ineu. and also that young 
jiersons ought to act with discretion and good 
.sense, which is alway.s the most certain and 
safe antidote again.st pci'il. Finally,” he ,ailds, 
“we mu.st not omit to ob.serve tlie number mne 
ill the elements of the amulet. We are induced 
to touch upon this when we reflect tb.at the 
month of Xovomber was sacred to Diana the 
goddess of sorccres.scs, and that the sacrifice'-, 
which were held to avert calamities and pro- i 

Tlf wintry Dc'l"nc, one of tho- turtlier 'ummit- of | 
the Piu'lo- rau;to in AIl):ini.x. 

“ Till- -a very ilaugorou^ ■lerivatiou. Although the 
word ■■ Aryan'’ IS really o-ni. the derivation of ei/e/'-'. 
Ac. from it is cxee, limely douldfiil. Art'll".'. Ae. should 
he /o'rode.'. the root of whh-h more than prohahly. life 
that of the kindred word, /ooo/,p,er. ?ooeo/e, ho/t pee Ac., 
lies in Jitrit. the into, tine-. — hln. j 

C' A hos- of cold worn 11) Hjn the ne.ck hy the children 
of froc-horn Eomans to distincnis’n them from those of 
freedmeu. who wore leather uiies. 

c’ "It i.s always unsafe to theorize uiicn the meaning' 


pitiate the god.s, were called uriceivliajes because 
they lasted /iinc days. Is it not in this sense 
that we (Roman) Catholics have our iiocena." 
in which we g'lorify Clod, the all powerful and 
triune during nine days r And is not nine the 
number of the orders of spiritual aug'els who 
incessantly sing in Heaven before the Trinity f’ 

I have faithfully transcribed the Ahbate's 
quaint conceits regarding- this amulet, though 
on the whole they do not seem to throw much 
light on tho subject.'” During- a 25 years 
residence in Xaples he had never before chanced 
to see this little chaim ; even now, he does 
not enlighten us as to its name, but styles it a 
faacuin, or charm. It was only after some 
soarchiiig and many inquiries in the quarter of 
Xaples called Old Xaples, that I was able to 
hunt up tho various forms given on Plate 
XVII.'' Tho people, at first, seemed ashamed 
of owning that they held such a superstition, 
hut after several visits and much questioning, 
I elicited from them what I lielieve to be the 
true name for these little silver ornaments ; 
ciiiia-i'uta, top or head of me. The charm is 
bound over the heart of a newly born child, 
thence, most probably, its name. 

Whatever be the value of the Ahbate's opi- 
nions as to tlie moaning of the amulet, be lias 
struck a key note in alluiling to the custom of 
sU'cwing rue round the couch of a wniuan and 
her newly born infant and tlie liaiiging of tliis 
charm on tlic child. “Wc have here a distincr 
cnnnection between the customs of the East and 
the AVest. In India rue is iu various ways a 
chai'in against evil, and when describing a 
n;itive wedding in that coumry. Colebi-ookc -ays, 
■■The bridcgroniu got-s iu procession to the 
house where the In ide's father resides, anil is 
there welcomed as a gne.st. TIu- bride is given 
to liiiii by bei- father iu the form usual at every 
solemn donation, and their hands ai-e bound 
together with gi-ass. lie clothes the bride with 
an upper and better garment ; the skirts of 
her mantle and of his are tied together. The 

ot clnirri' fa-hioneil aii'l oripin.itcil tlio LiLaiMo .-niil 
iglior.int a- if thev w. r,' the work of hnhiv e.lu ted 
.lliil lllte'Ulgelit 111111, u. It 1- a lllllell '.ifel- '-onr-e to -e 'k 
i fijr uatura'l and very in.iu.l mo origm', foi- -ueli 

'i iie-e lueLiiir.ition- .ipi'-'ir to iie }'iire theory ,md to 
attri’oute to Chri-tiaii ideas the oriein ot ohjoet- -up- 
po-ed to have ,i pve-C'liri-'tian dese.nt Tlie-e mu-t lie 
taken tor v-hat they may he v'ortli — Kn., 

.Speeimi us of the-e el.arui' .ire iu the pO"e.,-.ioii of 
Dr E B, 'i'ylor. F K S.. at Oxford, wlio ha, had them 
several yc.ir-. Tli^y al-o eame direct from Naiile- — Ed 
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brilcgmom makes an olilation to fire, and tlio 
briile drops rue npon it as an oblation. 
Compare this with the nse of rue in Enuiland. 
Aceordincf to Miller rne was anciently named 
in Englidi “ Herb Cirace,’’ or “Herb of 
(.trace,’’ and ’Warbnrton says it had the latter 
name from it.s having been used in exorcisms, 
bur that “ when Ophelia in llunilef say.s to 
the (Juteii ‘ There’s rue tor you a.ud here's 
^(.me fur me, we mat' call it herb o' grace 
.Sundavs.' slie does not refer to this plant 
beiim- Used for exorcisms as perfornied in 
Cliarehos on Sundays, bnt means only, that 
tin (tneen may, witli peenlir.r propriety, on 
Sunday.^, when she solicits iwrdou for that 
crime which she has so ranch occasion to n/.e 
and repent of, call her rue, 'herb of grace'.'’ 
In Burke's ll-i n/j,i.C' of fhe F'.'r:',,/, it is said 
that dunuc the trial ot iMi's. alauniug “ the 
bencii Ilf the dock was, accordimr to custom, 
.'tiewn with rue. ” This practice hrts now Iveii 
disenr.-iiniedi .at the Oldi Bailey, and in place 
(it tile herbs a small bou.|Uer of ilowers i> placed 
on the judgo’s de.sk from A[iril to October. 
In the Engli.sh AVdes a,i'l ' when refer- 

ring to the n.se of rue at the Old Bailey we read 
that lu Lainenco’s Lift' rf Fi^h/ior/ it is stated 
That this ca.sloni arose after a contagious 


of gold, silver, or coral, which is universally 
witrn attached to the watch chain It may 
po.ssil)ly, at one time, have been invested with 
a threefold meaning. (1) As the horn of plenty, 
bringing good fortune : (2) As a protection 

against evil coming from without, from ill-dis- 
posed nr unlucky persons, who have the power 
of casting the Evil Eye ; and (3) IMay it not 
also originally have had some as.sociation with 
the idea of the scape-goat ? The followiiur 
anecdi/te, which was related to me by an Italian 
laely who knew one of the persons concerned 
would seem to indicate that this last idea i.s not 
a far-fetched one. A family had settled them- 
selves in au apartment in a certain hou.se at 
Naides. when shortly afterward.s another floor 
in the same bouse was hired by a lady whom 
the first comers believed to be possessed of the 
iFif i)ri'l,iociv Evil Eye. They were in despair 
at this cii’cunistance, and in order to avert any 
bad coii'C([Uenees which might result to them- 
■selve^, they caused a bull to be bron"ht to the 
house, and had it driven through the entrance 
archway and round and round the conrt-vard 
for some houns, evidently ns a ‘ .scape-g'cat.’ 
Thiseuitom is in clu.se connection with a well- 
known one in Imli.a. tvlierc to tl:e ■'present day. 
Hindus are uniyers.illy in th.e haliit of Turning 


disease wh.ieh had been enu'emh. red lythe foul 
atm I'liiierc the’’'' ttpwards o: a bundled year- 
au’o, .ml Bi'.'.ri'r' P. p, l:,i .■! ' ^ ■ ■‘.’. it is 



T’C's. .'.•ifn'ci 1 ’s ii( 'riven f.n- r',: , ! i-.oini- 
T!’ !• ai’ i.'I:.; .tern! -’i e.-uru, y „aol 

r(.\. i ' id ( ’.a'c, jury, an 1 | rismicvo, 

a 'I 'h, * ''.uec th.ni it h.'ul i'ccit Uss'.l as a dis- 
ii’ii "tat f.'" 

',Vc m .’.v ti.'lca .'oUr t.j hial o'.it the meau- 


!i.t Cl till’ ',ta'C;ii,t-’(m 111 cli.tna), 

,o,il we s'l ’ll p.’l'. 'i’S i'e led “o s^c t-iat the 
i iiieas c. ’.'((’'Te'- Vv'i’^’i 'f 'im t "ii c -'crrc to 



I'lo.-.e bulls, t') ■v.’nrlcr about, after -ome pel - 
son’s Sill' h.’te bcjn tr.n. ti-j f!’," ann.. ,i 
by the larfon a .."c '.it e.riiii (•e'’cin. , 
As ;tu l".-,ti..Lieo '.( •.h'_ f.ii’l!].., O' v'e! ''p'nie.it (.T 
liii-i leh ( 111 tt.. Itu-'; 1.'.'. S’. h'.’.ytcr"’ spa-aits of 
a ca -timi c-.i.’ i.'.y in Taiki.u'.n in •) pja^'d.;'’.- 
,5’J curi I’ts th.y I eai"r.’'t t'C.'!,.’ i- iiuotin, ]’ . 
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spread out a rag and make tlicir supplications i 
TO Allah. One poor old nian,®^ however, I | 
noticed, who seemed constantly engaged in i 
prayer. On calling attention to him I was told ; 
that he was an Lskdchi, a person who gets his i 
livino- by taking upon himself the sins of the ! 
dead, and thenceforward devoting his life to 
piuyer for their souls. He corresponds to the 
Sin.-eater of the Welsh border.”^'"' 

The Abbate Bastiani’s notice of augurs and 
.-Soothsayers reminds me that there is one 
divining custom existing both in the East and 
the West, which should mentioned in this 
foiiuectiou. In India, in order to discover a 
thief it is a common practice to send for a 
divinei' who comes with two attendants, and 
is provided with a pair of scissors, some rice, and 
a basket, or sieve, used for winnowing grain. 
Both the sieve and the scissors have in this 
case a very significant meaning, because the 
sieve"’ is considered emblematical of the rain 
clouds, and iron is deemed in many lauds an 
eifectuul charm against evil sjiirit.s. When 
the charm is about to bo tried a tire is lighted 
in an earthen pot and the diviner takes the win- 
nowing basket ; an article which in India has 
its odues bent up on three sides with tbe fourth 
'ide hat. After haviru' stuck a pair of scissors 
■nro till' up[)er and deepest edu'e "t it aud 
!i pea ted eirraiu prayei's or incantations, he 

• i .Lit-- !o- I 'a’o assistants each to put a liuo-er 
oi neath tlie holes ill the sciSsors and in this 
niannei' to ilold the tray suspended over the 
rii'i . All in the house must tlieu in tarn take 

■ (.p'.antity of uncooked rii-i' in tlieir 
1 aiids aud d.iop it into the flames between the 
r .rk -I riaed by tlie scissors, the diviner all the 
timo . (.iiearu'.c’ certain t'ornmla'. All goes very 
.--r ajothi'. till the guilty person attempts to 

til '• ins i-ice, wlien the itrain sitter coin- 

■ ‘'iii-e' lurnmg round rapidly, aiul the true 
.'lUpvT is tims expu.-,cl. A triend. who saw j 
row ,)!. 11 Tried in her own house ar Bautralore, 
told uu, it was pertcctly suecesStul in tint 

we .1 I'd the u'uilty person — a woman — seeing I 
-lie v.as di-coveiv’d, coiitcssed h.ivinir com- 
mitted .. theft from her fellow servant. 
j\ nar.iih i oj this is to be found in Enuland. 

"U ..''TUT eive- his iioi’trait 

-1 i,'..;- ' Ti u 1. ho'A ever. >"ho i-j touil of tuLi-lure 

• i.i ' i-,ui .u.u ■ ,) u.ji'ver t'.l!- eie ih.it li-e ha- never 
I'', r-t i-A ■ t : ' .s;;.-. '.l.r oS thj SVei-h r.ji'.u-r.'' 

■r' .V.'iio'.’ h.i j ti Kelly, /..'Oi-K’ i-’.'/rhii't. 


Brockett, Glossanj of EiojUsh North Co’hi-i-'j 
TFords, says : “ The vulgar in many parts have 
an abominable practice of using a riddle and a 
pair of scissors in divination. If they have ha'l 
anything stolen from them, the riddle and the 
shears are sure to be resorted to.”^^ A 'imilar 
mode of discovering thieves or detecting the 
guilt of a person accused of any crime, prevailed 
amongst the Greeks. 

A singular development of the idea of iron 
in the shape of nails as a protection against 
spirit.s generally, hotvever rather than the evil 
eye, came under my notice, when travelling in the 
Maisur State. I chanced to meet a European 
Government official making a tour of inspection 
through his district. As is usual in such ca-es, 
a number of natives came to him every ilav ; 
some with wrongs to be redre.s.sed aud others 
simply to make their salutations. In the latter 
category was an old native who had served in 
the late Maharaja’s body-guard. His f'.'rmei 
uniform, which was abundantly urnaineured 
with gold lace, had been carefully preserve'!, 
aud was worn on this important iiecasiou. 
In hi.s right hand he held a stick of powei- 
ful pro})ortions ; — the upper part as thick us 
a man’s arm, — the lower end iihont the -i/m 
a man’s wrist on wliich were niiuie. irs 
silver rings and ku ibs. [t was ic.-i'le out ) u 
braiich of the 11-, .Jm ."'Za 'o', m {f.,, i i' 
a tree c.nniii.ai i'.i jungles thercairaits. [U'ull u- 
ing pods containing a silky cotton n’lre , i"i'. 
the trunk aud the branches are tliicklv sfuddru 
with protuberances whieb resemble olnnt miri. 
When asked why he curried about sncii ,i 
formidable looking .stick the old man replied ■ 
“When provided with such a .stick ,is thi- 
anyoiie can walk safely at night througii 
the jungles without tear of 'lemons.' He 
evidently did not carry it to protect him from 
mail, but from the spirits .)f evil. 

As another iustaiici- of a euitoin which in 
closely allied formexist.s in India and in Eiironc 
I woui'I here notice the follov.-iig -'.lanv 
wamleruig native traders, sueli as tir is-' w’l > -ed 
shawls, strfi.s, elotiis. lalie.'cs. e;,., n c | u. • ,t! ■' 
come iut.i tlie verand.i 'is ot K iropea i iiise-- 
in India TO di -pose or rliei'' v.-ii'e- . - 

Anot’.i' 1- 'L-vil-'-.iiaei't . i t.._ i ' 

Xoi't.’.u'.’ -luiv e.i’.- i-'i i 

111 "I'Ci ji t J L-..: ’ th ir . V - 
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article be purchased of such a trader and 
happen to be the fir.st thing he has sold that 
day, he will, on receiving his money, take the 
rupees one by one, and with them touch first his 
forehead, then his month, and lastly his yard- 
measure.''" I was recently a witness of a some- 
what similar proceedingin Guernsey. Chancing 
to go into an old curiosity shop just as a cart- 
load of goods arrived, which had been bought 
at a sale the day before, I invested in some 
ai'ticles, paying for them in five-franc pieces. 
The shopkeeper, — a woman, spat upon one or 
more of the coins, apologising for so doing by 
saying it was for luck, as those 1 had bought 
were the first things which she had sold out of 
that consignment."' 

I think I should also draw attention to a 
singular custom which still exists in Guernsey, 
called Le Clameur du Earo, which is probably 
known to few persons out of the Island, and 
which is clearly performed on the principal 
of the well-known Indian custom of dvhui. It 
has great influence over the minds of the 
people, and though it is only resorted to 
in extreme eases it is invariably respected. 
The following account of it was related to me 
by a lady whose husband, a few years ago, 
employed it to obtain redress for an injury. He 
owned a stone riuarry, which he had leased 
out, but for some few yeans he had not been able 
fi.i get any rent from the los-ee, who aUodeiied 
a notice tf' ijuit which Lad been sent him. 
ife- consequently decided to make u.-e of the 
ancient but still effective custom of Lv CbiinLar 
d'l Eiif.:. He went to the (niarry accompauied 
by t\\ 1 ' or three friends and a couple of policemen 
witnesses. Arrived at the s])ot hu weut 
uowu on one knee, crying I[arn! On 
'}>fe jait toi't : d uni/i aide, niO/i Pemee This is 
an appeal to Hollo, the redoubtable Xormau 
cbieftain. After the ceremony had Ijeen gone 
, through not a workman would dare to touch a 


stone. The matter then of necessity came 
before the Law Courts, and the case was decided 
in favour of the owner of the property. 

Here again is another superstition which 
curiously survives in India and in Europe. In 
the Pafijub Xotes and Queries, Vol I., Xote 219, 
a custom is cited, according to which if a 
couple have lost several male children, and 
a boy is again born to them they call it Kathd 
i.e. one having a nnth or nose-ring. They 
pierce its nose and introduce a ring (an orna- 
ment worn by girls and women only) in the 
desire that the child should be mistaken for a 
girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits."® 
This idea is not unknown in Europe. Some 
j-ears ago when I was spending the summer in 
the Engadine I saw a good deal of an Italian 
lady, who, as far as I remember, was a Milanese. 
She had a sweet little child with her, apparently 
about five or six years old. For some days 
the little one went about attired in a sort of 
knicker-bocker suit, andlcertainly thought that 
this child was a boy, but one day, to my amaze- 
ment, I saw it dressed as a girl in a pretty 
white muslin frock. On my expre.ssing much 
astonishment at the transformation, the mother 
told me that out of a large family only one 
grown up son and this little girl had survived ; 
she had lost several between, all girls, and she 
seemed to think that by dls^ui^illg the* .'-ex 
(d this one, she tvould in s.jme way avert evil 
from it. 

Lastly in India, whoii a man wi.slie.s to pnt 
anyone ont of the way, a not tinconinioti 
method of (li>posing of au enemy is to mix 
small bits of chopped hair with his food • a 
most deadly proceeding I lielieve, unless eiaetic.s 
be speedily given. Neapolitans, when thev 
bave a spite against any person, get rid of has 
cat or his elog in this manner. Here again wo 
have the East and the W est mixed up in a way 
that is at least remarkable 


THE FOUR PRINCES. 

A Kasmiri Tale. 

BY THE KEY. J. HIXTOS KXOtYLES. F.E.G S , M.R.A.S.. ,xr 

ji'Oin jj. 303 ). 

At this moment one of the four princes signed , the throne, fes if he wished to sav somethm<>- 
with his hand and prosti-ated himself before | “ Let him speak." said the kinc 


Compare al-o the custom of handr-el prevalent 


alike m tin- Ea-t and the tVeit. — En. 

■'* iThe eu-tom of spittiuer on coins 
anions; Loudon,ero— iue-siveei.er.s and street-beggar-. Ed. 


■■ May be he 

; verytlaOibUy^^o tU” 

escape thy notice of tlie i-Lr. . . ^ x t- 

mitscluef lu lu'iiu, " " ^ ci.t,eiita of (Uvme 
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■svislies to relieve his heart of some foul secret. I 
Let him speak. Let him speak." 

The prince said : — “ 0 great and merciful 
King and father, hear me, I beseech you, before 
I die : — In past times there lived a merchant, 
whose only son g-rew up to be exceedingly clever 
and wise in all manner of works, and was also j 
very good. One day the merchant, v.dshing his | 
son to have a large experience, bade him to make ■ 
arrangements for going abroad, as it was his i 
intention to send him to some foreiirn country j 
with merchandi.se. Within a week the young ! 
merchant got ready and started. Many strange : 
people ho met with and many wonderful things 
he saw ; and I could occupy the attention of 
Your Majesty and of this assembly for several 
days in the narration of some of these, but one 
incident only I ask permission to mention. 

In tlie cour.so of his journeyings the young 
merchant met with four men, who were wildly 
disputing with one another over the possession 
of a poor dog, that they were dragging about 
most unmercifully. 

‘ Why quarrel yc thus one with another ?’ 
he asked. 

■ We are brethren.’ said one of the dispu- 
tants, ‘ and our father has recently died. We 
have just been trying to arrange our several 
shares of the property, and all proceeded itiost 
amicably, till we had to decide about this dog. 
We each have a cow apiece, an ec[ual share of 
the rice and other grain, an eiptal nuuiher of ' 
sheep and goats ; but this dog we cannot divide. | 
so that each one of us may have an equal 1 
portion ; and therefore the eldest brother say.s, | 
‘ It is mine,' and attempts to seize it ; and I j 
wish to have it and so lay hands on it ; and ^ 
my other two brothers also think they have a j 
right to it and try to get it. You wonder, j 
perhaps, that wo care to wrangle over such a | 
trifling matter; but this is notan ordinary dog. 
Each of ns would gladly relinquish his right to 
it, had we not learnt that this is no common j 
animal. Our dear father, when on the point | 
of death, hade us to sell it for Rs. 20.0n0 ; but j 
nobody will give us so much money for it. I 
We took it to the bazar, and the peo[)le laughed 
at ns for asking such a price. Some thought 
that we were mad, others thought that we 

® Kasmirs have a saying Git^anuk sodi gafshik nah 
rdu’aruH, i.e. ‘ One must not lose the fir^t trade.’ 
Traders in the Valley, like those of many European 
<.2itie9 and ail over India, are very superstitious about 


were joking, and a few struck at ns for onr 
apparent folly.’ 

‘ Strange story,' said the young merchant, 

‘ very strange. Cannot you possibly sell the 
dog for a smaller sum r’ 

‘No, replied the four brethren nio.st deci- 
dedly'. ‘ We could not disobey our deceased 
father, who charged u.s so strictly concerning 
this matter.’ 

The young merchant believed them and 
thinking that the dog must in some way or 
other be worth the money', he said, ‘ I will bttv 
it.’ Besides this, his father had warned him 
not to miss the first purchase or sale, even 
though it might be to his loss.” So he at ouee 
took the dog and paid the money. The rest 
of the way he wa.s very' much prospered, and 
in a few years he returned to his father and 
country a most wealthy and experienced man. 

He had not been back from his travels very 
long before his father died. Owing to some 
mismanagement concerning the property the 
young merchant found him.self suddenly with- 
out anything e.xcept the clothes in which he 
stood upright, and the dog tliat cost him so 
great a sum of money. In the hour of his 
distress he visited another merchant, who was 
a great friend of tiie family, and begged him 
to advance Rs. lo.OOO on the dog. This 
merchant readily conq)lied. Taking tlie moiiev 
the yning merchant went and traded, ami 
gained for liimself another little fortune. 

Meanwhile the other merchant became verv 
fond of the dog. He used to take it about 
with him by day and kept it fastened uj) to a 
peg in the middle of the court-yard at night. 
The dog, too, was very fond of his new master, 
and seemed never .so happy as when he was 
with him. 

One night the auimal's sagacity and 
faithfulness were put to the test. When 
everybody was asleep and every place was 
covered with a thick darkness, some robbei : 
arrived at the merchant's house. They 
along very stealthily. However, the ilo g 
quick ear detected their approach. It har med 
loudly to wake the household, but no one '' 
aroused. It barked again and again am 
more loudly, when it saw the robbers 


eanyie 
le . 



refusing handsel, or the first barg-ain or sale of ti/io dav 
Tliey will often lose rather than give up the fir^tziohaneo 
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the liouse ; and i-an about most wildly to the 
tuil tether of his chain, longing to get free- 
At last, jnst as the robbers were ilepaitiug 
with their ill-gotten treasure, the chain broke. 
The dog dashed forward and would have 
iuniped on them, but seeing that they had arms 
in their hands, he refrained. He reflected that he 
might be killed in the aii’ray, and to what 
purpose ? Better, he thought, to follow quietly 
on behind, to see whither the robbers conveyed 
his master’s things. 

The robber.s walked far and fast till they 
reached an out-of-the-way place in a little 
jungle, where they stopped, dag a large pit. 
and therein deposited their treasure, intending 
to eoiue again and arrange for its distribution 
as soon as the excitement about the robbery 
had subsided. When they were quite out of 
the way the dog went tip to the place anil 
scratched the earth round about, so th;it he 
might recognise the .spot ; and then returned 
to his muster’.s house. 

(In the following’ morning the merchant 
rose and found the front door of his house 
ajar, and all his cupboards and boxes open, 
and their contents rifled. ‘Rohbers must 
have been licre,’ he cried, and rushed hither 
and thither tearing his heard and .srnii iiig liis 
biva't. The neighboiir.s, attracted by the 
noise, came round and wept also. 

■ -klas, alas said one. ’would that we had 
taken more notice of tlie dog’s Itarkiiig.’ 

‘ Surely it must have awakened vou r’ said 
another. 

’ No. no,’ replied the poor nierchaiit. 

.\t mention of tlie dog the merchant took 
the animal and placed him before him, and like 
a madman fondled him and talked to him. saying, 
• Oh that you could sjieak and tell me who has 
taken my g-oods ;’ whereupon the dog seized 
the merchant’s right sleeve between his teeth 
nd began to pull towards the door. 

Perhaps,’ remarked one of the neighbours, 
dog know's where the troasuro is con- 
I would advise vou to follow his 


eiin.'Tis ot’ the mo to of a'hlro— mg L-ttors to 
-of ■kti'-ro’-it r.xnk .iro givnn in Vrur-U iti 

■ V' .. Yol. II. ])}i. I:t7. loS. 

Opuoerumg / to . rpluia t/o* >ilinihnn Capt. 

Temple has the folio .ring nfUo in (ol. Siurit;^. 

Such .-tones are " couinionly brought in to esjilim 
an! eineih.ite the iliffieulties of the tile when the a..c 5 
/ace/, a 11' i- not omploye/l, thu.- the uiiinler liy mistake 
of goiliaiith's wife in place of ogress is explained in 


On, on, the dog trotted for many a mile, 
till he came to the place in the jungle where 
the robbers had buried the goods. There he 
scratched awav and threw up the ground most 
vigorously. The merchant also, and the few 
friends who had accompanied him, began to 
dig at the place. Presently they came on 
some of the stolen property ; and then all of 
I the tilings appeared : The merchant was over- 
j joyed at the sight. 

■ As soon as he had got his goods back again 
, in his house and had arranged them in more 
i secure places, he wrote to the young merchant 
i the following letter : — 

‘ To the abode of wisdom and bravery 
; and goodness, beloved of all men. fuldm ! 

' After an e.\pre.ssion of my’ intense desire to 
; see you, be it known to you that I am your 
i obliged servant fur ever, T'cn let me have 
I a dog some time ago. That dog has just saved 
me Iroin niiu. I scud a request that you will 
i kindly sell it to me. You let mo take it as 
i a security for Rs. 30,0f!t> of which amount 
I Rs. lo.oOO were at once jiaid you ; so I enclose 
' a clieipte for the same amount again, making 
altogether 11s. bO.i Mjij. If you will plea.sc grant 
this my rciiucst I shall always pray that bless- 
ings may wait on yoii from evorv .side.’^° 

Ilaviug .sealed the letter ho placed it within 
the dog’s in/.iuth, and t'dd him to go to his old 
master. 

IVhcn the young merchant saw the dog run- 
ning tow’.irds him. he thought that ho had 
e.scajied, and that therefore his present master 
would soon follow and demand rcp.iyment of the 
money, which would not he at all convenient 
just then. So he determined to kill the dog ; 

■ and tlien if the merchant came and asked for 
i his money he would he able to sav : ‘ Give me 

back my dog, and 1 will return to you the 
1 money.’ But gi-icf, a thousand griefs ! No 
Sooner had he slain the dog-, arid taken him up 
, to bury him in some secret place, t’. in the letter 
I dropped out of the animal’s moutli. The 
! young merchant picked up the letter, and on 
I reading it, dropped down insensible.'* 

1 bi It- I'imT lie tr. iLinl hero i- rococui-t d tiv his 

j ivUtiusr Im rtuiy. ///■I'ooi i’/!o i/ I’/;/..-., IPltf. The’idoa 
] fr,'r|ni-iith- on luo. Ob/ />< oni K/O/.. Ho. h'Jfl. Udif; 
I J,(//oo( .1 /'I, . IX. fi; I\ . .5H, ttdo. ’ ’Thi-i story, 

' however, seem- to refer to that exteii-ive series of tales 
in whi/'h tlie uia/.hiuatiou' of the wicked wife or mi-tress 
are couuter.eeted hy the stones of the King’s advisers. 
See the Smdib. d Cycle, ptibsoa. — E d.] 
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The pi-ince told this sad story -with mnch. 
feelifig, so that the king and all the assembly 
were mnch moved by its narration.^'* Not the 
slightest sound was heard in the darhdr when 
the prince, after pausing a few minutes, said, 
even more solemnly than before, “ 0 King 
have commanded our speedy execution ; but 
we are as innocent as that poor dog. May it 
not be that you tvill regret this hasty work, 
and like the young merchant, of whom I have 
spoken, repent when it is too late. ’ 

“• The order is irrevocable,” whispered the 
king, “ I cannot hear the man.” 

Then another of the princes prostrated himself 
before the throne and begged that he, too, might 
be permitted to say something before he died. 

” Say on,’" said the king, slightly waving his 
right hand. 

Tho prince began: — 0 groat and gracious 
King, there was iu tiine.s long past a celebrated 
who entirely snppijrted himself by 
the several beasts and birds which he killed 
in the jungle. One day it happened that 
nothing came to his hand. He was in great 
distress about this, as there was no food in the 
house for the morrow. So he went on some 
three days wandering further and further into 
the jungle in the hope of getting something, 
till at last he enmo to a hut out.side which 
some sliik'!rt-t were sitting. They askinl him 
who ho was and whence he came; and when 
they heard that be was in seavoli of food 
and had not partaken of any for three clays, 
they .'ct some meat and bread before him, and 
promised to take him in a short while to a 
S{)Ot where .<////,■«/•'' would certainly be found. 

After a good meal ami a refreshing sleep he 
and one of the other .-/o7, (/;'(.-! went iu a certain 
direction in the jungle and killed a bdrah-binijd,^'' 
some smaller animals, and a bird or two. These 
the other ski/idris would not think of touching. 

"No, no,’ they said, ‘ these are yours. Take 
them home quickly to vour wife and children, 
who must be starving by this time. We would 
like to keep you with ns longer, if it were not 
for the thought that you must be anxious to 
return home at once. However, we hope to 
see you again.’ 

Evrleutly a popular story, as it api3ear< as a leprend 
of Haid.ir .lii.l, a i'l is t ild by the llarri Baloehes ; cf. 

P Ui y'tb Atdo.s and Vol. III. pp. Pt-Dh. Compare 

also the .Siuhalese story, *' The widow and the Mongoose,” 
and the story in the Hitb^adUa of the ” Brahman and 


‘ Thank you much for your goodness to me,’ 
replied the shihdn. ‘ I shall undoubtedly 
come and see you often, and shall always be 
ready to help such friends as you have proved 
I to be. Had it not been for your timely aid, 
you I I and my house would have perished. Of course 
j you will see me again.’ 

I On arriving at his house he found his wife 
I and family almost dead from starvation. They 
I had waited and waited for his return, until 
j they had become quite ill from want of some- 
1 thing to cat. So he quickl}’ got a fire ready, 

'■ cooked some venison, and made some broth, 
i The next day they wore well and happy 
i again, and related to each other all their 
I wretched experiences ; and bles.sed the shiltdris 
! in the jungle, who had been so kind to them, 
i In a few days tho shilccin told his wife that 
: he must visit his friends iu the jungle, as he 
! had promised that he would go and see them 
again soon. So he prepared some presents and 
I went. The other shikdru were very glad to 
^ see him, and treated him right hospitably. He 
! stayed with them many days, during which he 
! did much hunting, and arranged that the 
i beautiful daughter of the chief of the party 
I should be married to his son ; for thus the 
! two families would be bound together by other 
than ties of friendship. 

' In due time the wedding took place and the 
, bridegroom was invited to eoiue and sleep in 
his father-in-law's house. He went, and iu 
the middle of the night the happy pair were 
disturbed in their slumbers by a great howling 
of jack ils. Now it happened that the bride 
understood the speech of every bu-d and 
animal. Accordiugly as she layawake listening, 

.she heard the jackals saying to one another, 

‘ A dead body is floating down this river aud 
round one of the arms of the corpse there is a 
I bracelet of live precious stones. ^Yhere is that 
' person who will go and drag the body to ^ 

, shore and take oil the bracelet of precious 
fctuiics, and thus do three good works, viz., n,.;^ 
’ cleanse the river of this pollution, save tlu/ 

’ five precious stones from being lost altogether 
. in the bed of the river, and provide us pn 
I hungry beasts with a good meal ?’ 

I tho TVca'*el ' * In the story of ‘‘Oolert by Science 
oToundwork U the same. Perhaps other similar taler 
in Kurope ? . 

” An Ft, a hunter. Slal'ir, trarnypapuchy, 

Bxrah-sing 'K a twclve-tiner [Cervus elaphus)] 
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When ste heard this, the bride rose from 
her bed, and walked out towards the river.*” 
Her husband, also, moved by curiosity went 
after her unawares. On reaching the brink of 
the water the woman leapt in and swam to- 
wards the floating corpse, which was just dis- 
coverable in the faint moonlight. She seized 
the body, and having pulled it to the bank, 
she took o1i the beautiful bracelet, that was 
tied round one of the arms, and then returned 
to the house. 

Her husband arrived first, as he had not 
waited while she untied the bracelet. ‘ “W hat 
can she have gone to the river for and bathed 
at this time of the night ‘t’ he thought. No 
sleep came to him because of this, but his wife 
slept soundly till the morning light. 

According to custom, the husband on rising 
immediately went to the river for a bath. 
What was his horror and disgust to find in the 
very place where his wife had jumped in 
during the night, a half-eaten body of a 
human being I He said within himself, ‘ ify 
wife must be a rdkshus't,^^ She has devoured 
half of this body, and will certainly come and 
devour the remaiuder on the nest n:ghr. 
Thinkintr this he feared to return to her, and 
so went by an unfrequented path back to hi.s 
father and his father's bouse. 

■ E’atlier,' he said on arrival,' "why did you 
marry me to a ruM'.w. I am snre that this 
woman is a rdlc^hasi, because last niglit she 
feasted on a human body. In proof of this you 
can go and see the remains of the corpse lying 
on the river-side. What an unfortunate man 
I am !’ 

When the shikari heard these words he 
thought that either his son was not speaking 
the truth, or else he had gone mad. 8o he 
hastened to ascertain the real state of affairs. 
When he was yet some distance from their 
house, the father of the bride and several other 
members of the fumilj’ came forward to 
greet him, and to inquire the reason of his 
on's strange and sudden departure. 

[ 1 ^ Thinking it wise to dissemble matters till 
truth concerning the woman was fully 
[wn, the shikdii bade them not to be ansi- 
.bout his son, as he was safe at home. 

Jig returned quickly in obedience to his 

i)f the reV h . 

’ • ?il talking animals and understondina non- 

Hiui ‘ \language,Qi. Wide-awake Storiestpp. 4112 , 


directions. The hoy "was not grown npj he 
added, and therefore he had been ordered to 
return home quickly. He hoped they would 
forgive anv apparent rudeness, and allow the 
bride to accompany him. 
j The other shikaris were quite satisfied with 
! these explanations and agreed to let the bride 
' go. After eating a little, the shtkdri (the 
father of the bridegroom) went back to his 
! house with his daatrhter-iu-law. 
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j He soon managed to walk behind her, for he 
i was afraid to keep up with her, lest she should 
I really be a rdkJiasi and eat him. They had 
1 proce(;ded some way in this fashion, when the 
I o-irl. feelius tired and wearv, sat down hv a 

I C ^ •• 

i little pool of water under the shade of a large 
j and beautiful tree. The sitikdri, also, encour- 
i airin'''’ himself in the thought that his son had. 

I O O ^ 

' probably, only had a nightmare, sat down 
; beside her, and taking out some provision.s, wdth 
' which the girl’s father had supplied him. 
i 'rave her some to eat. 

i ^ 

I While they thus sat, enjoying the rest and 
, the food, and each other's conversation, a 
i few crow.s gathered round and commenced 
i cawing and making a great noise, as they 
i hopped and flew about from branch to branch 
1 and stone to stone with eyu.s fixed on the 
! scraps of the meat ; ready to pounce down on 
the first opportunity and carry thc?n off. One 
I of tlicra. an old crow, wished to he especially 
i friendly. ’ Wlio is that jierson,' he cawed, 

‘ that can hear and understand my .speech ? 
Near the rofits of this beautiful tree, there lies 
; a potful of precious stones, and under this pot 
I are thon.sands and thousands of ants, thtit are 
' destroying the very life of the tree. Oh where 
; is the person that will dig up this ])ot, and 
, thus save the tree, and us who have built 
I our nest in ir.s branches and he.sides this 
' enrich himself beyond thought and speech ?' 

' Tlie girl heard these w'ords and laughed and 
' wept alternately. 

' On seeing this her father-in-law got very 
I frightened. He thought that she laughed and 
1 wept because she "was a rdl.-shast, and was then 
meditating making a meal of him. With a 
tremulous voice lie asked her, “ Of what nature 
are yon ? If you are a rdkshasi I beg of yon 
to spare me." 

C'/. p. 303 above, note 8. 
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The girl, exceedingly surprised at these 
strange words, answered, ‘ I am not of a 
bad or sanguinary nature. What have you 
observed in me, or heard about me, to prompt 
such a question ?’ 

‘ How came that half-devoured corpse on 
the river-side the other morning r” he said. 
“ Why did you laugh and weep just now, and 
almost in the same breath ?’ 

‘ What I shall I tell you?’ she said. ‘Are 
you really supposing me to be a rdlcshabi for 
these reasons ? Is this the cause of my hus- 
band, your son’s, sudden disappearance r Is it 
on this account that you have walked behind 
me almost all the way liere ? What folly ! 
What wrong is this ! Listen to the truth of the 
case. On the night of the day that v’our son 
visited my father’s house, the jackals prowled 
about the place and made such a noise, 
that we both awoke. Their conversation was 
loud and long that night, and no wonder, for 
they had seen a corpse floating slowly down 
tiie river, and on one of the arms of the corpse, 
they said, a beautiful bracelet was fastened. 
Understanding their speech I thought that I 
would go down and drag this corpse to land 
and get the bracelet. Look, hero it is ; and 
she showed it to her fathor-iii-law wrapped up 
in a duty jiiece of cloth. The dead body, I 
left on the river bank. Perhaps the jackals 
came afterwards and devoured it. I did not, 
y(ju may la* sure. It was a half-eaten coipsc, 
that your son probably saw in tlio early niorn- 
ine, and as ho had very likely noticed my going 
to the river in the middle of the night, ho 
thouitht that I must he a nikiJiasi and there- 
fore have devoured the body. And so he fled.’ 

Saying this, she laughed heartily. The 
■iliikdn, also, could not help laughiug. 

• And then again,’ she continued, ‘ just 
now a crow perched on yonder branch, and by 
cawing said that much treasure was concealed 
near the roots of this tree. L^ndorstanding 
the speech of birds also, I laughed and cried 
from joy at the thought that I should get 
further treasure, and thus be able to bring case 
and pleasure to my husband and family. 
Wasn't that quite rational ? 0 please dii not 

think me to be a rdhslum. or anything of that 

Kiomiri« have various devices for carryin" their 
money or other little valuahlcs Sometimes they eouecal 
it m their turhans : sometimes in their kamm-han^h ; 


nature. I wish to be a faithful wife to your 
son, and to do good to all people.’ 

The sJiikdn was very glad to hear this. 
He thoroughly believed his daughter-in-law's 
words. 

Presently they both dug together round the 
roots of the tree and found the treasure — 
some most valuable stones and riches. In the 
excitement of the moment the sliikdri em- 
braced the girl, and begged her to forgive 
both him and his sou for their misapprehen- 
sions concerning her. 

Host happily they recommenced their jour- 
ney. It was a beautiful road. The trees made 
one long avenue, through which they walked iii 
a mo.st grateful shade the whole way ; flowers 
of evei’v form and beauty strewed the ground, 
and streams meandered in all directions carrv- 
iug with them life and .strength and gladness. 

From one of these streams t\\G sldkun, feeliinr 
thirsty, asked his daughter-in-law to bring him 
some water. She at once obeyed, and as she 
stooped down to take the water a frog croaked 
and said, ‘ In the name of mercy will nobody 
listen ? Within this .stream a treasure lies 
concealed ; and therefore the stream is filled 
with insects. Who will hear me and take out 
the treasure ? Thus would the watei’s be 
healed and travellers, who drink of it. he bene- 
fited ; the frogs would he able to enjoy them- 
selves without hindi'ance from unpleasant pains 
in the stomach, which they are constantly 
experiencing from life in this water ; while the 
finder of the treasure would be enriched beyond 
all want.’ 

On hearing this the girl went at onec and 
told her fathe r-in-law, who immediately came 
to the stream and found the trea.sure. Having 
securely fastened it round their waists thev 
proceeded on their journey. When thev ar- 
rived near the house the shlldn asked his 
daughter-in-law to go on ahead. She did .so. 
and while she approached the entrance of th 
house her husband saw her ; and observir 
that she was alone, ho at once thought tl 
.she had killed his fatlier and now she v 
coming to slay and eat him. And there 
he armed himself with a sword, and wher 
came np expecting to be welcomed bv 

sometimes in thoir -leeve ciiifs : sometimes in th 
if tlio thinor small ; and ''OnietixuC'- tie it np in ; 
the end of their .Is'hdfr. or wrap. 
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husband and looking forward to showing him 
their great wealth, he struct oft' her head. 

In the course of an hour his father reached 
the house. ‘ O father,’ said the son. ‘ God 
be praised that you have been pi-eserved from 
the hands of this blood-stained woman ! Be 
glad now. Henceforth we shall dwell in peace 
and safety. I have slain her. Behold her life- 
blood stains the door- way.’ 

When he saw the marks of blood about the 
place the shikun fell down insensible. It was a 
lontr time before he asrain came to his senses. 

O O 

Great was his grief, but greater the grief of 
the hasty husband, when he heard the truth 
of the case.^® 

There was perfect silence during the narration 
of this story. With great power the moral 
seemed to be brought home to the heart of the 
king. “ 0 king, our father,” the prince said in 
conclusion, “ be not hasty, we beseech you, 
concerning this matter of our execution, lest 
you also come into similar grief.” 

His Majesty, however, hardened his heart 
and would not hear the thing. 

Then another of the princes prostrated 
himself before the throne and begged to be 
permitted to speak. Ho said : — “Many years 
ago there lived a king, whose favourite sport 
was falconry. One day this king visited a 
certain juugle for shikar, and reached a spot 
where he had never been before. He was so 
charmed with the place that he ordered his 
tents to be jntehed there. While this was 
being duue Hi.s ^Majesty got very thirsty and 
asked for some water. According to custom a 
sword was in the right hand of the king, a 
hawk perched on the left, and the royal tlag m 
front, and so it happened, that when the king 
was about to drink, the hawk flapped it.3 wing.s 
and upset the cup. A servant went and 
bronght some more v,-ater, but ag-ain the hawk 
caused it to be spilled. This time the king 
vas angry and spioko harshly to the bird, 
.gain a servant went and got some water, but 
r the tliird time, when Hi.s ilajesty tijok hold 
the cup and lifted it to his mouth, the 
■k fluttered about tremulously, upsetting the 
r and discomposing the king exceediugly. 

,r iin mt-^i’u-tiii'^ variant of this tale. cj. F'-lktilei: of 
’-p. l.'.o. Uli. 

J.r’.lth'l.- ()t lltt^ Vol. I. p. lOTff. 

'P*T-i.m aJii^ar. Sanskrit Gj.u'c/ra), a 
•pent, a pythou. a dragon, a boa-cona»tric*tor 


His Majesty was very angry, and raising his 
sword killed the bird.'^° 

On this one of the icazus came np and sug- 
gested that there was some special reason for 
the hawk's persistent and apparent rudeness. 
Perhaps some evil was in the cup. 

The king then ordered that the stream 
whence the servant had brought the water 
should be thoroughly examined. For some 
distance nothing was discovered till they came 
to another little stream running into it, whose 
waters were of a greenish hue. This tributary 
stream they also followed, and in a short 
while came on a large python,’^ out of whose 
mouth green slime (rank poison) trickled. 
Frightened at the sight of this terrible monster 
I the servants ran back to the camp as fast as 
they could. 

When His Majesty heard their account, he 
beat his breast and tore his beard, saying, 
“ Oh why was I so hasty ! I have slain my 
preserver ! My handsome, faithful falcon is no 
more ! Oh that I had waited to inquire the 
reason of the bird’s behaviour !’ 

‘ “ 0 King, our father,’’ added the prince after 
a few moment’s pause ; “ we beseech yon to 
inquire thoroughly before you deliver us over 
to death.” 

Then the king began to relent. He doubted 
the truth of the queen's story, though he did 
not know hi:iw else to accmint for the marks 
of blood on Her Majesty's toes and the jiresence 
of the elde.-3t prince in their private room at 
; that time. “ Telf me,'’ ho said, turning to 
1 his eldest son and heir, who as yet had kept 
I perfectly silent, •■everything eoneerning last 
night ; and if you can answer satisfactorily 
j then you and your brethren shall go free.'’ 

1 The eldest prince having prostrated himself 
I before the throne, replied ; — 

\ “ O King, our father, your goodness and 

kindiie-s aie well known to all men. We do 
i not he.sitiite to answer you about tins matter; 
i for our cuiis;ciences are clean, and we are 
1 assured that Tour Majesty will receive us 
; again to your eonfiileuce, when you have 
j listened to our petition, 

j “While g< 'iug my rounds one night, 1 reached 

' which i- -aiit to lie knovn in the Valley, thougii I very 
I nmeh chiulit it. A native eeiitleman told me that it had 
I been so'n on the Jamiiiuu -ide ot the Pir-Pant^al. 

I t'/. var.aut of this story, Fvikt.iU.-i vf Benyal, p. 154. 
I 
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a hut, where lived a Braliman and his wife. 
Attracted by the man’s sti-ange behaviour, — for 
he came out of the hut, looked up at the heavens 
and then went in again exclaiming trdh trdh , — 
I drew nearer to the place, and heard that 
Tour Majesty’s star had been destroyed by 
another star, and that this meant that 
Your Majesty' would die on a certain night. 
From further conversation between the 
Brahman and his wife, I learnt that a 
serpent would descend from the sky to kill 
Yonr Majesty, and would enter the palace 
by the door that opens into the court to 
the east. There was no hope of safety, said 
the Brahman, nnless one of Your Majesty’s 
relations would dig pits in the palace-court, 
whence the snake would enter, and fill them 
with milk and water, and cover the pools thus 
made with flowers, so that the snake by 
passing through them might lose its poison ; — 
and further, the man who would do this thing, 
must also slay the snake before it entered the 
palace, and smear some of its warm blood over 
Your Majesty’s toes. 

“ Therefore, 0 King, our father, I took upon 
myself to do this. I was present at the door 
on the east of the palace at the appointed 
time. The pits were dug and everything 
arranged as the Brahman had ordered. The 
serpent came and I duly slew it. And then, 
fearing to enter Your Majesty’s private room 
with my eyes open, I blindfolded m ’-self. Hence 
the mistake I made of putting the blood on 
the queen’s toes instead of on Your Majesty’s. 
No rukihasa entered Your Majesty's room. 


“ 0 King, our father, why do you suspect 
us ? W e are true sons. You have listened to 
the words of the queen, who wishes her own 
sons to have the throne and the great places 
in the kingdom, and so has maligned us. 
IVe have never deceived you, 0 king, or wished 
you harm.” 

The kins: hunsr down his head in sorrow and 
shame. In a few minutes he arose and dismissed 
the assembly, saying: “Ye have heard. I 
will go myself and ascertain the truth of 
these things.” 

Accompanied by his four eldest sons, the 
king went and saw the pits that had been dug 
and the blood-stained place where the dead 
body of the snake had been thrown. He then 
visited the Brahman’s hut and closely inter- 
rogated him concerning the eventful night. All 
was found to be perfectly correct. 

There was great rejoicing in the city that 
night, when the news was blazed abroad how 
near the four princes had been to death, and 
how they had been saved. It was soon 
arranged for these princes to govern the land. 
The eldest son became king, and the ether 
sons were appointed wazirs. They lived 
together most amicably and prospered much. 
The poor Brahman and his wife were well- 
provided for during the remainder of their 
lives. The plotting, malicious queen was 
divorced and exiled. Tlie old king retired to a 
jungle, that he might entirely devote himself 
to meditation and prayer. In this jungle he 
obtained a very great reputation for sanctity, 
and at length died at a very great old age.^'" 


VALABHI INSCRIPTIONS, NO. XVIII. 

BY G. BUHLER, Pn D., LL.D., C.I.E. ; VIENNA. 
(Continued from Vol. XI. ■p. 309.) 


A New CR.txi of Dn.tRASEXA ^V. 

The subjoined transcript of a new grant of 
Dharas e n a IV. of V a 1 a b h i, has been made 
according to a reversed photozincograph which 
I owe to the kindness of Dr. J. Burgess. 

The original plates, which, as I learn from Dr. 
Burgess, were found last j-ear in the Kheda 
(Kaira) Collectorate, seem to be in good 
preservation, as only a few letters of the .second 
pane of the photozineograph are illegible. 

Cf vari.-int of thi^ story, Fvlltoh_e of Beno-il. " Strike 
but hear.’ pp. 117-159. — iTliore can be little doubt that 
the Sindibad cycle ot oriental folktales is responsible 
for the form that this story is made to take. — En.j 


Their measurements appear to be about 1 
inches by lUj-, The first plate contains flS li 
and the second 21), the two last being .so 
what shortened in order to malte room for 
royal signature, — 3'lie cliarr 
agree most closely with tho.se of the inscri; 
of Dharasena IV. publi.shed in thi.s Jourua 
I. p. 14, and Vol. VII. p. 73. The re 
execution of the inscription is good. T1 
few clerical mistakes, and few rai.sshaper 

* The two horizontal strokes which the facsi 
after Fftf. do not reprosent the fisoe/c, ijut i: 
end of a just like the mure comm 

etrokes. 
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The VaihsdvaJi contains nothing new. But the 
document offers a good many other points of 
intcre.st. 

First, we learn from line 1, that, like the 
grant discussed ant'^, Vol. \ II. p. 73, and 
Vol. X. p. 278, it was issued “from the camp 
of victory located at Bhar ukachchha.” 
Whether we take this phrase to indicate that 
Dharasena IV. was at the time engaged in a 
warlike expedition, or was making a royal 
nroerre.ss through his dominions, the inevitable 
<'onclusion is that the Broach district, as far as 
tise Narmada, belonged for a time at least to 
the kingdom of \ alabhi. 

.Secondly, the statements regarding the reci- 
pient of tlte rot’al bounty allow us to trace 
the ancieut name of one of the IhSilas of the 
Briihmans still existing in Gujarat. According 
to lines 41-42 the donee was the Brahman 
Aditisai'man. sou of the Brahman Bhaviuaga, a 
student of the Vajasaueyi.i,akha and a member of 
the race of Parasara It is further alleged that 
lie was an emigrant from U d u mb a r a ga h- 
vara, resided in Khetaka or Kheda, and 
belonged to the citmmuuity* of the Udum- 
baragahvara-Chaiurvedis. Those phrases show 
that U d a m b a r a g a h V a r a was the ancient 
na'iie of a ccuutry or of a town, and tliat a 
Brahmauicul community, consisting of emi- 
grant- from UdttmbaMgahvara, was .settled 
in Kh'-'k, -an 1 kL[>t it--oli separate from the other 
B’alnai.s of that town. I have never found 
U (I 1 . 1 ,, b a r a ga h v a r a u.sed ehewlioro as a 
gC'. rraj.iiieal name. As names (,f towns and 
viii'.ge.^, liM'iacd witli -car, one of the modern 
1 . :)re'e’’,. at i vos of the San-krit uiln mhnrv, tlvc 
‘oa’.mr.g on the niaj) of India, I conclude that 
a. ainl/aragalivara was the name of .a town ; it 
Cat!.- liteifilly 'a thiid-tel of iu/», m-trees,’ 
regards the L'dumbara.gahv.ara-fhatarvedis, 
V art. ] think, the forefathers of the present 
•|■,b,.l■a ot Uih.mbara" Br.'dimans, who are 
i in considerable numbi-rs in the Kheda 
vhmad.iliad ('■ .llectorate.s. in the Pahcli- 
and in the Barbda territory. They still 
th;,t tliev are immigrant-,; and their 
' justitied by the fact that a great ntimber 
miiai-as are found in the provinees east 

c), -Vita Dr. BhaewatKl Iialraji. ante, 

xi. S'K in th-' - uH- ot commumty ’ 

’..‘I’litii L'. icijmk. Bi’. Br /? .Is. ^oc. 

li'.No ir -'I tl.e li't 
•.,/•/«} pp V atiu 11 vBtiandciikar) 


and south-east of Gujarat. The antiquity of 
the Udumbaras is attested by the statement 
which Bhavabhuti makes regarding 
himself, that he was an Udumbara and a 
native of V i d a r h h a or Berar.* The re- 
presentation of Udnmharagahvara by 
U d u m b a r a, is justified by the rule according 
to which, for proper names and other samjnds, 
expressed by a compound, the first or the 
second part alone may be used, as Bhlma for 
Bhimasena and Bhiimri for Satyabhama. 

Thirdly, the description of the objects granted 
furnishes an interesting contribution to the 
ancient geography of Gujarilt. According to 
lines 43-50, Aditis.arman received two fields and 
a IhnaJiii. One of the fields which required 
to be sown with two ttipiinkas (r) of rice 
according to the measure of Khetaka, wTis 
situated in the dhtira’ or Zilla of Khetaka, 
in Kolamba, in the south-eastern portion of 
the sim of the village V a cl d a s 6 m a 1 i k a. 
Its boundaries were, to the east the shn of the 
village of Sihamuhij ja; to the south the 
shn of the village of Visvapalli; to the 
west a field (called) Samikediira, i.e. the field 
where Sami grows, belonging to Drona ; to the 
north a field (called) Khaggadikudari, i.e. the 
I small field where Khaggadi grows, belonging to 
i !Mnhe4vara. Looking at the Trigonometrical 
I Survey Map, it is very jirobable that V a d d a- 
! s o m a H k a" is the modern V a ih t w a 1 i, east 
I of !Mahmuclabail. To the east of the south- 
I eastern .-'be of Vaiiitwali lies the large village of 
! S 1 li u ti j or Sufij, which is clearly the S i h a- 
1 mu li i j j a of the grant. Exactly to the south 
I of the sonth-ea-tern boundary of Vaihtwali. we 
1 have the village of Vansol, the name ot 
I which closely corresponds to Visvapalli; 
j in Gujarati becomes regularly o/ ; and vaAs 
i for Kiini is not very extraordiuarv in a lan- 
I guage where S/rd Lncatiua iintuh. It these 
j identifications are accepted, K u lamb a mu.-t 
' be the name of a territorial subdivision of, and 
must correspond to a portion of, the Malimuda- 
bud Tiilukrt. The .second held re(|uircd to be 
sown with two pjV/.c/;-!-. (/) of I'lce according to 
the measure of Khetaka, was called kofla. a 
name which I do not understand, and was situa- 


The disai.pp.ir.inop of the .- is explained bv it- chan-e 
to h m the dial, ot ot Kheli. An interml diate form 
probably was t amtnuvali. The spelling Vanithw;il5 .tiU 
occur*. 
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ten in the -'i.r of the villrtCje of T) n li n d n li n 
■n-hieh heIoriS;'‘"d to the X a it' a i' ah a ]> a t h ak a, 
i.e. tlie /•(-'//(' or Taluka imme.liately siirroiui.l- 
inij the town, /.>. proha l-.ly IvLfej 'i itself. ]te 
boamhii'iee wore t,-, the e..^t ;i tiehl 1 .rloi.itiiiie 
to the jf-t!- I nurij Goll.ika. ealleil Atii-.iiouu i- 
kcihh.i, I'.e. tlie playo-roniiil of the Tiirdn> 
(Tinii'f'tdua and a Ah f/rdo/,' ' /(/I-,/ 1 behninniif 

to Saho'd'iaka ; t'>the eouth thL"-', . ot me villa,, • 
of J a i II u a h' >> f 1 ! : fo the veet the i/.o of the 
vilheer of (1 u d d a y a 1 1 i k .'i ; li < the north the 
A I'.il: it-’' ■ ir.i, the ha mihedara. and two ;i!;taiii.„. 
The want of a p.nrtioii of the Trie', hurv il.io 
inaki> ex.iet ideiititii-.ition^ of the \ ill tue', ii.iinoil 
impoa^ilile. Ikit I lemeiuher perieetiy Wv‘11 ti) 
have vi'ited a village Jainoliu the IvhCdi 
DiNtriel. The l,e'M'fv'’,/nay in the p'.' he/. /, the 
yifn'r or er,i/i;ie-[d tee, of D u h ti d u h i k a. on 
the caeteriL a.° It' honiauaiee were, to the 
oast a /. iiu’ll. )// hull (f.e. an lui'Ui,.! near a 
/i(/y f ''/i,i-lree ) : to the MUitli a snialllield t/'i'di.’- 
rikii) (' tiled Vi'iuuo / Vi.hrnn.i f j : to the wc't 
:i l-iii‘''lh'<ii'^ ■’ lit : to the north two lunhiii'-^ 
beyond the lu ah i.ii’il' iiii-[\r\d, helouo-ini;' to the 
Br.'ihniau A'ai I'.ibliaf.t. The word hh r , ^’nh. whi.-li 
oeenrs here for the iir't time in a A'.il ibhi 
grant, pr'ihahly mean'-, like it.-, ntodern Ilitidi 
re[U'e-euo'.: I\ e hh ii or h’Jt.'' ‘ r.iwed gnai'id 
imar a, tank' for platiline- Pi[ier Intel tt])ou.’ 
Thehiiheiio tinknown term '., e'ea', wineh l- 
a.''oei.i'."d 'a itli it, .eeems fr,,ni iis etyinoloeii .d 
import to ledpiiaK ar.-torvoirof wnreror a e!,,i>i- 
nel for (he ptirpo'e of irrigation. 1 do not tlinik 
that the lae.tniiig .e’iven for Ihu'iliii 

(with a short /) in the Kosh.ts' can be po'sibly 
hero inleialol. Among the conditions of tlie 
grant I line' 1 the expre-sion j/'ocoi/yoi'- 

tadc coh rah utadr /j ah rii Inuauai' i h'ta^ i I’ah i ta nU i .a. 

with the exelii'ion of grants to gods and 
Brahmans, and of the t/r- uti'-fli {fa ha j'liid) 
hi II nth III dill," deserves attention, bee.'inse the 
other inscriptions do not mention the tweiitietli 
pavahlo to Brihmnns. The payment of this 
tax i.s oee.i ' ii on: ' 1 V j . eonimt nded to A 'iisttn- and 
Shdras in wo 'Iw oii U’.iarma. 


* AVi:.’-' 1 la it 1 - 'tltJU tile hi lay ill tile 

son of V.i 1 t ' - 11 ta', 

' H. II W.l- ea ~i 'ih'al <n,.l R, ,; Klhot, 

Rifi'iS nj r ■ A it t i o’ V ol it. a,jj. 

« S.ie tin- A li. . ih 

= Uiite, Vol. VII. P. SJ. <iT-tTC=ird=^3?T 


Fourthly, the name of the V'lhil-a, or repre- 
seiit.itive of tlie king for the conveyanee of the 
grant, is ve-v interesting. Just as in the sAlina 
gi-ani-', puMi'lied A”ol. A'fl. ]ip. 73:f. and 

7dir,, a royal ladv, the prmeess Li h u v A, is 
ew rusted with this uiSee. Dluir.i'ihia ' gr.tiit, 
uliieh belongs to the Alina ealketion. names 
the nija III .'I'n '-L'iti I'll. Piob.ibly the s.tine 
]iei'un is lue.nit here. Blidi'd may be only a 
niissp'jlliii'g for Eh 

Finally ihe date of our iii'ci-iption. ^oo+jo 
If yt is of the ntuiost importance. 

;ind settle.. I think, the iine'cion regarding 
the beginning of the era. nsed in the Ahilabhi 
grant'. aV' soon as I 'aw it, I thought that, 
faking into eoti'ideraiion the double date of 
the gr.tnt of ^il idit_\ a- 1 Ihnihli.if i,'' it innst 
he taken to sraud for 

(fd^T'. hreralli 
“in the third I eoni[deted ) century, increa.sed 
by thirty, in the second inionch of; ALa’g.ad'rshu. 
on the second lunar day).’’ It also seemed to 
nio most prob.ible that the expres.'ion ffnraiJpr*!' 
rrrrfcT mast indicate tlie oeenrreuce of nu 
nilerealarion of tlio nioiilli of AIArga-tir'lia 
in the year iliJ't or ool of the era of the 
\'a!alil',i giants, and that 'with this inlerpi'etation 
I lie dale would be n'etul for testing the varioa.' 
lliiorifs put forward with rispeet to the initial 
year of the ra. Some friend', to wlioni 1 
eonimaiiie.ited the l.iei and my (-xplaiiation. 
rai'ed .1 Weighty objection by pointing out to 
me that, aeeordliig to the liielhod of iutel'e.il.u 
tioii aeliially used in India, the mouths AIAr- 
g.i'nsha. P.uisha. and ALigha, eaiiuut be inter- 
ealaied at all. It was possible to meet this 
by answeriiig that, considering the niimer- 
ons changes introduced by the Hlmlus at 
various times into their a.stroiiomieal ealeiila 
tions, the pre.seiit Indian method might be 
late iiiveiitiLiu, and not ap})lieable to the ea 
inseviptions. Still, the possibility of a mist 
on the p'lrt ot the writer of the grant w 
uoi he denied. It, thcefore. vemaiiied ha; 

,'U.-. to U'C a (Lite. \\ hieli might bo I'e.isoi 


"1 rgg -T '-IP n(,u uUo VAvt. ('../-j.' 

i„ ; V. 1 til. Xo ."o. 

' ' Aiiijt'i' i' iut '! jir.-titiou. th.j ,i"r n ti ai tli.’ 
'loiw to the I'l i''-<'iii'r til iii'es'. .luii til,.*, the 

t. ‘ nig. 1 ' 1 '. th ■ I i.'t th.it .ie.*er'li’ie t'l 
ll'lie't er.l.'Ll IlllVnV.l'' 11 1 III W .1' Ol! 'he tllTO’ 
bill m .S.iP'v.it 3 .r, .ru.l by the iiinai -'ihibri 
the use ot fg; for the symbol for it iu inseripti' 
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suspected, for the final settlement of an 
important chronological question. The doubts 
regarding the correctness of our date have, how- 
ever, been dispelled of late by Mr. C. Bendall’s 
discovery of a Nepal inscription which plainly 
mentions an intercalation of the month Pausha. 
It is given as No. II., PI. ix., in Mr. Bendall’s 
Ji-iurney in Ne 2 )al, pp. T-l-Zti. Its date runs — 
Saiiivat 34 jirathama Pausha aulcladcititjuiium, 
■■ the year 34, first (month of) Pansha, on 
the second (lunar daj') of the bright half.” 
Prath'hnapauslia gives no sense at all, if it is 
not taken to indicate that in that particular 
year the month of Pansha occurred twice, or 
was intercalatory. Further, if Pausha was 
intercalated, the rule of intercalation, used in 
the old almanacs of Nepal, must have differed 
from that adopted by the Joshis of later times. 
As Mr. Bendall’s inscription belongs %o Aiiisu- 
varman, and hence the year mentioned refers 
to the Sriharsha era, it could be ascertained 
by astronomical calculation, whether accord- 
ing to any possible method the month of 
Pausha could be intercalated in the years 
*140-41 A.D. Two eminent astronomers. Pro- 
fessor Adams of Cambridge and Dr. Schram 
of Vienna, before whom the facts were placed, 
have both arrived at the result that with the 
use of the elements of the Brahnta-Siddhiiitta, a 
mean intercalation of Pausha is obtained for 
the year G40 A.D. , which corresponds to Sri- 
harsha-Saihvat 34 (running)." It is, therefore, 
evident that the ancient almanac of Nepal 
took into account the mean intercalation 
alone, and that it ignored the modern method, 
which admits of an intercalation only in case 
two new moons occur in one solar month 
vhich has been exactly calculated according to 
;e eiitrance of the sun into the particular sign 
the zodiac. Dr. Schram is of opinion that 
^incorrect assumption of an equal length of 
olar months forms the basi.s of the doctrines 
:ie Surya-Sidjlltuata, enunciated in verses 
of the first chapter,'^ and that thus some 
st of the older Indian astronomers were 

is is on the .supposition that the .Sriharsha era 
i 60G A.D. 

ay article'UebereincInschrift des KiinigsBhara- 
^ . 14.’ Sitz. Bor. Wiener Akademie CXI. Heft II. 
-ll’s statement, Zor. rit. p, 76, that Dr. Schram 
n intercalation of the month of Pausha to be 
according to the doctrines of the St'rji-Si- 
s based on a misconception of his words. 
Schram says in a paper submitted to Mr. 
the elements 0 / the Sttrya-fSiddh&nta are 


ignorant of or disregarded the fact that the solar 
months of winter are shorter than the others. 

Encouraged by the wording of the Nepal date 
and its interpretation by the astronomers, I 
placed before Dr. Schram the question whether 
an intercalation of Margasirsha was possible in 
the years 49G-498A.D. (166-167 -I- 330-331, or 
in the years 519-521 A.D. (189-190 + 330-331o 
or, finally, in the years 648-G50 (318-319 
-1- 330-331). I chose these three different 
periods in order to test the well-known three 
theories regarding the beginning of the Gupta 
era, which has been placed by General Cunning- 
ham in 1G7 A.D., by Sir E. C. Bayley in 190 
A.D., and by Beriini in 319 A.D. Dr. Schram. 
whose elaborate calculations have been printed 
at length in my German paper on this inscrip- 
tion, answered (1) That, among the j'ears 
mentioned, 497, 518, and G48 A.D. were interca- 
latory — (2) That according to the method of 
calculating intercalation.s which is used at 
present, the intercalatory months would be 
respectively Jyaishtha, Bhadnipada, and Kiir- 
ttika; — (3) But that according to the rule for 
mean intercalations Marga.sirsha would be in- 
tercalatoiy" in G48 A.D. This result, it seems 
to me, leaves no doubt possible with re.spcct to 
the chronology of the Valabhi kings, whose 
dates, lying between Sarh. 207 and Sara. -4-47, 
are thus shown to range from 525-G to 7C5-G 
A.D. This discovery destroys one of the most 
important arguments for placing the initial 
date of the Gujtta era earlier than 318-19 A.D., 
as it is now evident that Siliiditya VI., sur- 
named Dhrubhata, cannot be the Tdi-lo-ho-jiu- 
t’rt whom Hiuon Tsiang visited about the year 
634 A.D. Considering the important disco- 
veries made of late, (1) by Mr. Bendall" of the 
use of an era which began in 318-19, by 
Sivadeval. of Nepal; and (2) by Mr. Fleet,''’ of 
the Mandasur inscription, according to which 
Kumai-agupta was lord of the whole earth in 
the year 494 of the Malavas or Malave.ias (i e. 
of the Vikrama era), I now feel compelled to 
withdraw my opposition to the acceptance of 


used in calculainj the date oj the N-pAl inscriphon 
Pausha will nof be mterralanj in Sriharsha-SamvatZi- 

the 

Indian Era., Tabl. 

“ See also Warreu, Eala SanMita. Table xxix. 
bee his msonption, ante, Vol. XIV. n. 97f 

and on the inscription in question, at p. 189£f. above. 
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Beruni’s statement that the Gupta era began 
in Saka-Samvat 241. Strict proof that the 
Miilava era really is the Vikrama-Samvat, 
and that the Kumaragupta of the Mandasor 


inscription is the Kumaragupta of the Gupta 
line, has still to be furnished. But the pro- 
bability that these assumptions are correct, is 
very strong. 


Text. 

First Plate. 

1 3ft 

4 'T^fT-RrfrtTN^?^: 







rT arirrTsr'TfTBTW^TtTST ^^TTTTTrf ' A ^ f f d H rvw»^- 


TIW- 

6 ^ rf ^ 'I I cNtr ®f r oit ai 4 i i j- 1 fk i jrr<i - 

' 5F<iT5rrTRT?rNrT: ^^^rr^RrM^BTfTTqr^jn- ^ q rcN^rfvrynu- 

8 iTfrTTTr'^firTf^wgrijvrr^TgNN: 

10 #qr^fSN6rT^r^?tn?PTrr^Tn%?T: ^ ?n>T?r TKRrfir^3^rw?ii^r^r5rwrT%'siTT^>nfq?Tmfi?!ti3- 

11 N*^?iFrmr^r snfr'mrrrgTTiHr^TOTrfrr #- 

12 nwr "iff^C^TcqR^nNTRT^ ?r3^finTWT^^#Tft»TOT?^^jir 

Tlf^T’!5'r[:] 

13 ^T^rnrrri^NRr: ^r^r?rirRf R = ^'^d r r<14fdn ° ltlH'^'iBrt4M ) dBH ' q - 

14 r^-. ?Tq?;q^qfT5rqffrqr?rqwT’^rq^Rr6'riTtnT??nff?lr^^F>rTnTr'TfPTn:: ^r^q^r^nm- 

15 qTfTdnTrfN*TqfTT?PTfro:f^ ?i3T?ifgqr(%NHtTrf^ gjqmrf^rqqftqtN: q’ qq r f fgimm- 

16 iTr*^?^qf?^Tr*T 5'q'f<:fTrr<T?r^^5?ivTiq^irq7?qpT?fvfrT: Rsp^Bjrffirtgji 'H4rtrTNf%^iNqii^?it‘ 

17 ^^rfTT^*^5qft'lrv'57^frfr^?rT?Ni;?5TB'»T57^qrfTt!C5‘viw(rft^^frid(qHHi Torqrf^; 3ff- 

^'r?5Tf??^: 

18 5iTqr5ir?.7?TriT3--qrq’[0 ?Tq3q[^]lT:5-5r^ I ^TqpTrsqofiqnifq 

1^ 3^^?TB'5R?r'TITdqr<BrfN^r?f^§rT5^RR^nNqT^tTrarl^IVW^’Tf^: 

20 ^TmR?rRr¥r<q^rqrqiT5iTr^r^rTT q^rT?rrMTTT?^rTTrr%'^*pftfr^; infW q qir qRvqrq- 

21 IBs >4 1 <1 H I •(> ^ IT'dTrd^icqt n rffdmBTfs on Id f^ qt'TTq : I HT^”^ H 

22 ?rqfTNK?ra'3r?T^r?5fT?5f<mRf^Tff=T^Trfiifrf?pTt:^T%fr%tqrey i <if qts^fr'n^rqr^- 

23 qft^n^rmRNTr'TRNfTTsrfli id 4 (d ?v5-ifi >M h ? 4 rRirm u t. q: TNT^fisqrrTqN: qwirl’^- 

24 ^r^CTf ccT^q ^TTN^T'cTr^y-qTrT: B'qr^7R?TrfNRTfd#?Tfqf%t?fTfT *TT»Pr;qKmNrH ?1 q : 

25 vq-fr ?qnTf?rcN'T =q fTq'fTI^?T-TrTr5rqTf?^BPTT«TT%NrST»r^: ^>=q ' j r qt< | % r (Hq T^ M ' ^r> |- 

26 wfqrqKrrn|?i^nfrfT TTTdffTtrBrTfffqqqMqiqqq^mift^q'T: Rq^fi- 

27 irqqrfl ch I ^4.01 qv?TqiTqqTf?^f%>.TP^rnHr<Jl?5qfs'RT^'Nrfq: ?TN3:irqTTqff 

28 3^1 1 tct ^f^tTrPrqrH ^1% Hfrq-niqu^ riNTP^^i wt : Tomrl^: 


Second Plate. 

29 ?r?TrTr3t-NnT 

30 f^qqrrf 

31 jp-^qq-sp- 

32 rnwroTcif^' <r-?ra « T"-qF?rfp-TFrrBT%?^qrf^??if^ 


iranr 


nrTTTrr^T T^rq^irT: TKJvEtqui t^ii qprsqtr-d I Ml *f«T3n:q 

Tf>I%rWN*mqr^r^rwrT: 3Frr?Tr»nmfw$Hcqi?yj^ x " 


G 


Line 1, read aqf. L. 2, read qTrr?rT°. L. 7, read 
qB:“IFTdr°. L. 8, read “fsprrir. L. 10, read °Jnfdqf[Jf°. 


L. 11, read°qqqftV°. L. 14, read v, Sf 'Wqf°. 
?r»TtfqcT°- h. 23, read srqq5^q°. L. 30, rea 
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33 !U!T3riTJ?^TrH>TT?:TT^ flUTTT: ?^°r- 

34 ?fc§-R'irT^r''fir<it??7f<^uniTr uvJramTntr^i^riqTTiT'TNrirT ur-'Tra': ^TF^rfj- 

35 ^TJ.’T'Iil/Sl-r: ^UT.fi' Iljru UNr^ifT’rif.rT fTIUTirr fTNTHrSTTU^TNHST'ilUrrr- 

36 ^T^'rTrrirircriK^'TTTUT Ni-T,'?iT^,n"*;r'f'ffitJrrffT Tur^rf^^i: ^ 

37 iT?Trfui^.Tir8’-i7['''r^q'T3rK=rf.n3r?7r5:T^^;7.'?N"-5 fucT'irT <rT ^T^pTUfT^furr^iT- 

39 FTr'-I-:f3''T<7Tr: sT H’=4Trlr6Tir^f7^'ar^?7n: lIHfrHTfT^iU‘ssrfP?T*iT-JrT' 

=^sr<"6TN6r- 


40 ?ruruT' Tf^TffNr: Ti66'i,T^i?TU^rq'TriiTr'^r=grT^Tf%’ifni<%H><5rg-f?r ^nwrr- 


42 s^?Tfrr6F?iiiruuiTfurTr^qr^H5rf?i=^rrr7rr^'T6<rnuuTJ'H3^^fr'Trr?fHu34^ 

43 5-F ^r=5-r^ ?'|Hr6if'7'U.'HrTT5i<4rfH ^'rFilfT^TisST^ri ■are^rr- 

44 Erra^rPf ^FRf.-rFrsrr^tifiT fru^Tri rf^gTf^HFHr-F sttutt suT^tuaruHr^siT^^ 

45 3^r?Tr ^^'■u:?T:^(5TvjTr3%?r<'r%Uf ?.m auT^qsi^f^vjTFfp^^q-rT qui^rTFirr^ 5saw- 

46 JTR^ sfiwriTfa^fTTiq' ^r;'fF5r4^ ?if?inrFT?rn 'UTn; sTrFcFf=T%?iT?fr^ni 

47 ars<firt56?T^^?7r^s%5Ti^j f'FTTar: arrr^'Tiiss:Hr6?ff6r 

^rnF%ari:: ^^r- 

43 ^^rCr ftnt 'T^TiTffw =f7?f^i3-% zi?iir 3 tutfjh?Jt <t 5^: ^f<T??fr?f5T- 

ffv.-T^'r FsfFofrf^- 


sTimr 5jqrRHr6rH6T g-^rf- 


49 ifTfiPigr vTT?:^: arri?«if^frr g^ur; srrBS'gloTgru^ji^TgF^r^^rg^’^ g^lf^ qg 
Jrgfa 

jO Hrifc-uP H^girg7?gni Hfuriroi HrcT^TgRpTfi^ ?T5g- 

HjT-ii'taRrgsR-- 

51 ir^Turg '5j#?[^]fTjr5rtg5rrfrgt'Vi;gfg«;f?g WHra3-5?ar%Tr^^r^r'''gfFTrrrHKiT5#g- 

52 ^^nrr'a^r^Fg g^^ngu’Rg 'T^g^r^r R^g: argu^rr^arr »f^tgf?«ugr g^g: Ifr: 

gR?R: gfgu- 

53 g'f gr g %Pg3i;gg • gfgga^iJTrgrRgxiirgKi'^ggTYsig^F-^sgr 5TRr^?lr=g?RPRRara 


in-g-R R-gr^^ gH'RiRrg- 

54 grr^syr^Targigfrarggp.-^g; qfi'Tigrggsg^FaTfr^ ii gfpTs^^vfr ggrr H^gfHHiTRPT; 

?TJR- ^ gRRFg 

55 g?r gig ii aufR ?rK 2 iggr?ru?%gtfg 'ugrgg^iigrR rgggggrgggfggrR gifg ^ 

R-g ^Fga/g 1! 

56 [gre^'VgggrpT ?g’’g fg^fg gRT: 5ir%TTr 'gigg^ =g gr^gg gg^’ ggg ^^rg 


ugaiggggi ii 

[f^ragjg^ ^F-NfgggrgTgRrfRigrggggTfggTgTgRTg^Rgr’ 


piagrg i ar ^'•o rfgr^rgr 


?J ^ agfa% gg — 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSY lADEX. 

^iMPILED BY MBS. GEIEESON, WITH AN INTRODUCTOEY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON. B.C S. 


{Continiied 

liiE-JiAKEB, — Clioko-inengro, (Eng 1 ; albenen- 
goro, tru.klitiigoro, (.Toll.); chobotari. (M ) 
)S,- Cbi kkor. cbokkors, (Engl 
a., '. n,— hiiij ti'litiava, emi,u-btii-a i:iva. l,M.l 
'j kariye, gM 7i 

“a, Iiaj L. S-t, r.ad '^FSigrR'’. 

'^g.A gg:. L. 39, read ; 

;.a L. 12. rtad [5^X1°. L. 43. ^igRr°. L. 47' 


'•0/rt 311-) 

Shoot, (.of a tree),— Tieba. (Teh,, Psp. M., M 8) 

Shooter.— P nshk.Khu. } n-lil..,'e..h, '31 i 

Shop, — B udiligui- .Pag ,; dnv jni. \Tastiri, (Teh ), 

(lugyaiiiL, }[. 

! Shop-kelpli!.— D uyeiuPkon., I'Teh.'i 

J ri.,A ^Brgr. I. l?. iuEts RTFpVTgg" to be read, 
j L. 32, read TTP; lUB^. L. 53, read 
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S.HOPPING-DAT, — Buildikur divvin. [Eng ) 

Shore, — M ai, malo, main, mai-flzhina, ) 

S,: )RT, — Kliatne, (As. Tali.'i ; skurt, (M ) 

Shot, — Pudmibe. (Tck 1 

Shoulder, — Pikku, ^Eng \ piku, viko. (Toh.. P.sp. 

M.'i ; piln. (As Ti-'h ; pkliikd. p.sliik.j, 
p.uikd. (M.'i: pliiko. M 8) 

Shoulder, of or lieloiiging to, — PL’ alu, (Tcli ' 
Shout, — Gudli. godli, lEiig'i 

Shout, to, — BasMva, klniuolzava. khuyazkerava, 
vi' z(iva, vikizJ.u a. (Toll 1 
Shout, to c.ui'.e to. — Bashavilva. iTcli 'i 
Shove, to, — Koniisarav.i, (M 'i 
Shovel, — Ma-liil, iTeh 1, lopata, (M 'i 
Show, to, — .Sikkiniva, lEug i 

Shut, to, — Bainlava, paiidava, ‘Tu-li'); popriava, 
poprisarava, (M.'; bainlava, iPsp M. 
Shut, to e;iuso to, — Banlia ker ua, (Toh ) 

Shy, — Eiivolinimi, (M ) 

Slu’E. — Natlo, (Engl; murdo, namporemo, nasvalo, 
na?f.ilo, (Tch '1 ; iiuiuistu, uuiuisfii, (As 
Teh''; nasfalu, iM,'l; mizbokli, nas\alo, 
(M, 8 ) 

Sick, to bn, --Nasviliovava, (Tub 1 ; nasfal’ovava, 

(M) 

Sickness,— Naflipon (Engl; nasallipen, (.Sjian. 

Gip.l ; nasvalibo, nampuroma, iTcb,l; 
namporoma, iM. SI 

.SII>E,--Pa^bavru, rik, sanno, (T<'bl; ipl.l lotuiv, 
p.'irto, (M 1; pasliavro, rig, .M. 8'' 

Sieve, — Patrdku.s,i'rob g vidviuiAs Tub 1, n'^buto, 
Tub , Psp Miff Eloue-bh.ieu, 

Sift, to, — T^sbanava, (Tub , M S'. 

SlFTi D, to bj, — Ut'baiigbiou.'n a, T’uli ' 

Sigh, to, — Aubarava, I Tub., Psp. M i, akbarav.i. 
,M. 7i 

SiilHT, — DIkiliu. iT<'h 1 ; f’Aua. JI.l 

Sign,- Siuiadi, Tub 1 , seiuim, i M.l ; simadi M 8 

.Sign, to, to writu oiiu's iiamu' -Iskoli-'ard'ov.lva, 

iM 1 

Sii.K, -Kavu.s, 1 Rng.l ; kosb, iTub t ; ibisbiui, i Ao 
Tub 1 : qiiuouusa. (.Span. Gip 1 ; tuzli. t'usb, 
t'uzb, iM '1 ; ku.sb, M 7 . r.jsh, .M 8i 
Siuken-stuff, — Pbar, i.M. 8 

SlLKi N, — ICusband, kusbulanu, iTub.i. tu/baluuLl, 

(M) 

SiLK-woioi, — Kosbuskoro koviLi!'i. 'Tub 1 
Sii.Vi'R, — Piup,riipenou, (Eng i , rup, (dim 1 rupon'). 

(Tub 1 ; orp, (As Tub 1 : rup, (M , M. 8, 
P.-p. M 1 

Silver, of iir belonging to, — Rupovano, ' Tub 1 ; 

rupund, rupund, (M ) 

Similar, — aar Psp. M.l 

Sin, — B ezdb, (Tub.); bezuob, pakato, (M 1. bezeb, 
(M 71 

Sin, to, — Greshisarava, (M ) 

Since, — Dekeud, (M ) 


Sing, to. — Gbiliabava. (Tub 1 ; gbiliava. gbilio- 
T!Ua. ;Psp .M ■ ; delabiiva, AM.) : bagavava, 
iM. — Song. 

SiNGtK, — T'uHi 1 Gbiovendu. (Tub 
Si.vi.sTi;r, — Bar.go. , Eng ' 

Sink DOW.n. to, - Kufundis.ird'ovdva. ‘M '' 

Sister, — Pun, (Engl; pun. bun. i dim > punori. 

(Tub!: bu'no. pVs Tub ( : pun .Psp M. . 
pbun. (dim ■ pbenorc. 'Ml; oln-n, M 8, 
.Sister in di B-YUeHlry, — Bloeu. blowing. .Eng ' 
.8istlr-in-l.\w, — Sail, (Tub. Psp. M.;; kumuata, 
(M 1 

.8ir. tn,--Bu'.sh,lva. (Eng . Tu-l; , M . M 7"' 

,Sir DOWN, to cause to, — Dusbavava. /I'ub '; 
SiTU.-MTON, — Stan, ;M. 8 

.Six, — Sbo. (Eng.l ; sbo, sbov. Tub, Psp. Ml. 

sliov. shoii. I.M ’ ; sbov, iM. 8' 

.SlXFLNUL, — Sbubaury, sbobanry, (Eng.l 
Sixteen. -Dusb t,i .slm, . Eng i : desb-n-sbov 
aV'li '; dusb-i-slnw, (Psp M 
Sixth. — Sbduto, (M : 

.Sixty, — Exiuda. Tub.' ; sbovarderi, Psp. M.( 
Size. — Baribu. i Tub 1 
Skein. — Kovari, (M 1 

Skewer, wooden. — Eskunyo, ipl. i eskanyes, 

(Eug 1 

Skiwlrs. — S pikor, skunyus. skunyor, lEng ' 
Skin, — M utzi, ,,pl ' mutzior, (Eing ' , perubas, 
(Tub 1 . morubas, (Span Giji ’ . uiort’l. 
murt'u, murt’i. murubi. (M ' 

Skuuu-c.vp. — ^S t.u.lik, sadyk. (dim i st.idikori. -ad 
I Tub ' 

•Ski i.l-oai>s. bu wIm makes or sells, — St.nl.ki'iigi .ro. 
(Tub 1 

Sky,— S nkar duvul. J'ub ’ 

Si.AiN, — Moreno, lEiig ^ 

Si.AVE, — Kiolus. .Tub ' , bargat. bargato. Largiitu. 
rubo. robii, . M 1 

Seay. to. — -Hutav.'iva, ni'irwu, iii.irava. Eng-', 
shin.'iva. ;M 1 

Sei EP. — Sutta, suttur, sutu, lutliui'um. ,.E:ig '. 

liiidr, iTub 1; uuuilir. i As Tub , liudn, 
liidri. (M j : liudr. M 8. Psai M 
■Sleep, to, — .8ov.lv.i, (Engl; sovin'a. 'ortuo avu 
(Tub.': sobular S[!an Gip I. soveila. ' 1 
sluup.s,' I Tlim Gi]) 'l ; sovu. iD.mi'.ii 
sovava. i M ' , sov.lva. i ,M. 8. P.sj.. .\I 
Sleep, to uausu to, — Suvarava. sovliti k.-;-, 
soviardva. iTuli '' 

Sleep, lulling to, - Lindralo, i M ) 

Sl\ EP. to lull t.'i, — Sonlarava. (M 1 

Su,i PING. -Sotti'j. suttul. (Tub 1 ^ 

Sleep-song, — Suttur-gillie, (Eug 1 
Sleeve, -15.11, (Tub , M. 7) 

Sup, to, — SbnvauTi, (M ) 

Slippers, — Gb'ool, (As Tub.) ; papixupi 
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Sloi;. — A sfo, gulu, (^Tch.'l ! 

f?LOiGH, (pond'. — Tazcru. :iM.i ! 

Slowly, — L oku, p'o luko, lokes, lokus. pan'-s, ' 

. Psp. M ' 

Si.rMBLR, — Liuherum. .,Eng 1 

Small, — Beti. tawno. tawnii', tik’.io. Enir ' ; 

ohir-oro, 1 Sj an Gip ' ; kiiurdo, .Tdi , , 
Psp. M.'; klnirdo, iM. 7 ' I 

Sm.\i.l-1’ox, — IJ u'^'nes. biT^uior. bui^om’s. 1 Knir } : 

ch d. jel. (Tell '1 . kliim.k, 1 As Teh ' ; 
eheol, AI 7 

•Small- BOX. marked hy. — Chelald, (Teh '' 

Small piece, a little. — Bitti. (^Em^ 1 
.Sml.vi;. to.— Ilaktiva. 1 M ) ; makh.iva. .\I Si 
.SoiEl.L, a, — Miroiu. AI. 

SoiELL. sweet. — Snnj;, Teh 1 

.S.MLi.L, .siveet, of or helon_;in,^ to,— SmioaM. ■Teh.) . 
Sjii.t.L .\x ODOI K, t.),— Sun^.'tra, shimo'.iv.i. iTeli 1; 

kindava. (Mi ' 

Smith, — Petnl-eiioro, (KuoA; koval'tl, kov 7 iT, 
kovali, iJI ) I 

■Smokc,— T iiv, I Eli','!; jaili, As Teh '. tlm. (M ); j 
t'auv, ' .M s: ' 

■SMOKY. —Tavalo, tiivvalo. l Eii". 1 

.Sn.ail, — B aul, howle. , Eiia- i; liuiald. \Teh 1 ! 

S.v.vKL, -Sap, sarp, iplu s.ippor.s, (Eno ehap- ' 
losk.a, iSp.an Oip i; supp. iToli 1. sap- i 
u/hos, uzh. I .M ); S.ip, iM. S 
■S.\.v’CY,--Sapuui'i, (M '1 
S.VLAK, to, — Shuvava. 1,71 I 

.SnleZ'-', to, — Chikd.Iva, I'eh.'i . chikt'ua. Psii M 
.Snelzino, — Clelk, (Teh I. ehik. -M. 7 
S.voHT, to, — khoroi^ar.iva. M 1 
Snow, — I v, 1 ; yiv. Hun Gipl.^ive. Sp in 
Gip ); vif. viv. iTi.h ■; hiv. lAs Teh..; 
le, bie. ■ P.sp. M ' ; yiv. (M I. iv, .M ?■ 
,S\own.\LL,- -Iv-enpri. ivi-iuen,i,'ri, ' Elio , 

•S.\|iFP, — NoLixip-Ml, ■■ Elio I 

.So, -Asha, ash.iw, ajaw, j i\v. ; Eiro; ) ; k.iJe. AI . 

So IT 1.3, — SI kivar ajaw'. ; Elis' ' 

.So >loc;i, — azom, abor, Teh , M 7 ' 

Soap, .Sapnis, (En'-t >• ssipniii, sapiii, toviardd, 
(Teh 1 ; sapuye.s.i. (M ! ; sapiini, M. Si 
■jo APY, - Sappj’-skoro, 1 Teh. ) 
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So.AP. he who makes or sells, — .sapuniMkoro, 
■Jeh 1 

Softness, — Kovlipi^, (Teh 1 

Soft. — Kovlu. (Teh , M 7' ; (adv.l lokorioes, (,M ’ 

Soft, to liee-ome, — Ku\Tiova.va. (Teh ) 

Sold, t'l Ir-, .see Sell 

SoLDiEn, ;i. -Churo-meiioro. kiiru-nieiigro.(,Eno 1 ; 

shubari, (Teh); k.itaii, I.M); lukesto, 
hirdo. M 8 . 

SoLIT.ARY. — Teiiiialo, (Teh ) 

SoLiTLDE, -Korkoribe, (Teh ' 

Soiii,, - KaeCiiii. ( M ' 

So.Mi. ONE, — Ktiiii-k. kanek, kiiiiek jein'i. iTch ' 
.SojiLTHiNi'r. -C'honiatiy, (Eiit; ') ; kormimi, (Span 
Gip I 

SoMETiMis, — Kayek. (Teh ' 

SoMEWlii HE, — Katin I'e. kathiiid'e, (M ' 

Sox, — Chr.l, ehavo. 1 Einr i; raklu, rakloru. shavo, 
shao. shill. (71 ) 

Sox-ix-L.vw, — Jamutn'i, iTeh Psp. M. M. 7). 

jardav, j.ifti.rb. jufc'tiiri i .-ks Teh '1 
Soxo. — Gillt’i, I, Eiig I. ghih, iiaghara. (Teh ; 

gliili, Psp 7I.i.gili, M 7'' 

Soon, — Siir, (Eii,o ); singii, (Span Gip ' 

SoRjiOVf, — -Skerbe. (M ) 

Soil. — Ghi, (.'.3 Teh ; oglii. (Teh.); di. d'i. (M 
Solnd, — Shell, (Teh !; Ljodli, M, 7 ■ 

SOF.sD, to, — Bashava. 1 71 ) 

Soup,- Zuini, 1 Eng ) ; zuui', jumi, (Teh); unmi, 
iM . M 81 ' 

Sour;. — .Shullii, il’ch ; iiatde. kliati, i.'\s Teh '■ ; 
shukhk ' 71 ) 

SoVLKLICX, leoiiit — Balaiiser. (Eng '■ 

Sow.— Bali, ,Tch , 71 ■ 

Sow. TO,— Semeniiiva, seni.-ni-.ar;'i.va, iM ' 

Sown, to he. — .S'..*nien'. 3 ia'd',,vilva, (.M . 

Span, — Pfiliua, piiline. ' 71 ' 

Spa.n. long, a. hc 3 'o|iiko, ;7il 1 

SpaDl, — Pmreiigor. >, ehaii'a'hengoro, (Teh ■ 

Spark, — .'^ keute, ,M ; 

Sparrow, — Gherikli, ,AI ) 

Spe.yh. tel, — Pukk.irava, penava, rokrava. (Eng 
sbeiizilva. viakerava, (Teli i; vraker7iva, 
(P.sp. M, ; vakeruva, AI 81 


MISCELLANEA. 


UOGhESS OF EUROPEAN .SCHOLAPSHIP, 

8 Zdit-iclirift ihi- De»/.se/iea JTori/eiibiiidiSe/ieit 
J^chifr, Vol. XL Part I.; Leipzi.r, 188(1. — 
enmher is in great part devoted t'l articles 
“-pd with the 7 ryai! side of Oriental studies, 
4 eh the Editor apologizes, promhiug a 
M cou.iterhalane’e in the next number, 
g fir.st paper Dr. Hultzsoh de=evibe3 part 
8 alts of a tour in India undertaken by 
'“e winter of ISSI-So, and the spidng of 


the hitter year His journeys extended over 
the Ilomh.iy and Cen;i-;.] Provinces, thence to 
Cale'itta, aiel finally. te.rongfKBaiuira. Gwriliyar, 
7 Iathuni. and the Parij.'ih f. K'Ajti^ir Thence’ ho 
returned to B.iiulii.y i';'.;' .iaipu.-, leaving India in 
hliiy b 8 >i 5 for Europe, After deserih«ig hi.s tour 
Dr. Hultzsoh gives a lEt of 183 7 [ 4.8 collected 
by him in India It is little more tlin a nomi- 
nal 3ist. the Doctor stating that liitherVo time for 
further description has failed him. It includes 
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the name? of about 115 Jaina works which appear \ 
tc> be of special value. Dr. Hultzsch next Jis- ! 
cusses a number of inscriptions collected by him 
on his journey. 'I’he fir.st two are takeu from the 
Temple of Vaillabhattasvamin in the fort of 
Gwaliyar The second of these two had been pre- 
viously attacked by Uabh RajendraLalaMitra(/. B 
A. S XXXI IhT). Dr Hultzsch gives a transcrip- 
tion and translati(jii (jf ljuth. He also transcribe.s 
and translates an inscription found on a large 
black stone at Dhulpur, which deals with a king 
Chanda or ChaiKlimahasena, the son of Mahisha- 
rama, the son of Isuka. The next inscription 
transcribed and translated is on five copper-plates 
received from Tezpur in .Issam, and deals with a 
king Vallabhadeva, the son of Nihsank.isiniha. — 
-Cfter this he tran3cril)es and translates, so far as 
is possible, a fragmcmtary stone in'Cripition of 
the Chiindella Dynastr- in the AlLlhabad iluscnm. 
He connects it with the two following observations 
in former works : — pil "(ine of the Mahdba ins- 
criptions give.s the' genealogy from Dhauga to 
Kirtivarman, but its date is lost” ‘.Arch. Siirv. 
Iiul.n. 147). -(.bl "An inscription, now apparently 
lost, which General Cunningham found at JIahbba, 
gave the Chandel Genealogy from Dhanga, to 
Kirtivarman. ” (V. A Smith, J. B. A. S. L 10). 
If this identification is correct, it is an important 
find. At any rate, the inscription is of .great in- 
terest, for, though very fragmentary, it tallies 
with the above desci'iptions of the contents of 
the missing stone. This is fillowed by a more 
perfect stone inscription found in tlie sanv place, 
also dealing with the Chandel D3'na^ty. and giving 
the genealog)' of Paraiu'inlin (.be. the Hindi 
Par'nuil'l and of his miui.-,teiw and other courtiers. 
Lastly, he tr.iuscril.ies two fragmentary inscrip- 
tions in I’anaras College. The second lielongs to 
the time of Muluimmad iShah, and mentions certain 
merchants of the Agrotakanivasin (.Agar' wall) 
Caste. Dr, IlultZsch eoueludes a very interest- 
ing and important paper with a uiiiiute stnd\' of 
the Bharhilt Inscriptions, which is well ileserving 
of attention 

The second paper (.with plate' hv Dr J. G. 
Stickel deals with Ouiat'yad coins of the ancient 
Philistine town Aok.ilon. It is a eontinnatiou of a 
former pajier hy the same author which appeared 
in pp. -lOlf. of the pree. sling laduiue of the 
Zeit.-fchrift In a conchuling note Dr. Mtieker 
draws attention to the fortheoming Eus/i Anihici. 
or the History of the Muhammadan Empire as 
established by coins, by Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole. 

A short paper by Prof. J Gildmeister draws 
attention to alleged pLigiaries by Moses of Khoren 
from Pseiido-Kallisthenes. 

Two interesting papei-s by Prof . Hermann Jacobi 


follow ; — The firet is supplementary to his treatise 
on the origin of the Sv-etambara and Digambara 
Sects of the Jainas. The author's conclusion is 
that the origin of the Budiya or Botika sect is much 
later than that of the Digamharas, and that the 
sepai’ation of the latter from the Svetambaras 
was not a sudden schism, hut a gradual divergence 
I commencing in the time of Bhadrabahu, and cuu- 
tiuned thi'ough the next generation. The Professor 
I incidentally refers to the commentaries of Hariblia- 
; dra to the Avaiynka-Siifra, and of Devendra to 
the Uttarddhyayiimi-Satra. The former died, 
according to tradition, in the year 5'20 A.D. but 
Prof. Jaeohi prefers to fix him in the 9th century, 

, and to Consider that the legends narrated hy him 
and Devendra are derived from a common source. 
He also incidentally refers to the connexion he- 
I tween the name Sahasramalla. and the Persian 
title Hazarmard — -The second paper is a collec- 
tion of three short notes, entitled MUcellen. The 
. first draws attention to the fact that the 7th 
■ Uchchhedsa of the Daiahumdracharita is niroah- 
i/iyofo )•/(«, that is to saj', that the labial letters 
; -It A d nu p ph b hh m v do not oeour in it. Though 
I this fact is apparently new to European seholai-s, 

. it is, at least on the Bengal side, well known to 
A'a<kve Scholars in India and to their European 
pupilSy— The second note deals with the verse.s 
quoted bj- Halaj'udha in his commentary to Pihg^la 
as samples-pf the metre. The author makgs out a 
plausible citpe, that Halayudha borrowed them 
fri'm the Chhnmhjvichiti of Dandin. a work not 
now known to be extant — The third gives an 
example of the pevtie artifice entitled Yiimahi. 
or eommencing each line with the last words of 
the preceding line, takeu from the SAtrahritunya. 

The next article, which is hy Prof. Eugen 
'Wilhelm, deals with the conception of Royalty aU' 
Priestliood in Ancient Iran. The writer eon 
nienees with noticing the sharp distinction whi 
must be drawn in this matter between the Irur 
the .Ire.-b/ and the India of the Yedic hymns. 

! the latter each god is alternately pre-eminent, tl 
I is no distinct system of priority, while in 
former we find the greatest regularity and o 
I There never is the slighte.st doubt but that 7 
, Mazda is the highest god, who stands far 
! other gods, who are hi.s obedient ereatii.ms 
; is well illustrated by the political status 
! two Countries, for, while linn was a hom 
j single .state under one king, the Indians wei 
i of petty independent tribes. Professor 
: then discusses the cuneiform in.soriptio 
i Akhaimenides. and comes to the conch 
unilor them the king was Kiny Siiyir 
Grace of God. He derived his auth. 

' from Ahuru Mazda, between whom ai> 
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stood no third per.son or priost The n-lation ' 
between him and his god seems to have been a 
directly personal one. At this p.eriod, the pro- 
fessor concludes, there was no Aurd llainyush 
known, no opposing Demon to the se)vereign will 
of the Supreme God At the* time of the Arcstit j 
however there must have been a narrower noth.in j 
of the king’s office The king was not the first 
man in the state, but the second. Over him stood 
the High Priest The /(cn/ ijeal of the Ave^f" is 
a Hierarchy in which Zarathu^tra : Zoroaster) or 
ills reiireseiitative, forms the head The most ■ 
perfect state, accoi'diiig to this idea, is one like 
Kagha, in which Zarathustru or his rep>rosentative 
is High Prie.st and High Ruler in one; luitif those | 
two dignities are sep>arated it is not the High j 
Ruler or king who is the first, but the High ; 
Priest Space fails ns to give full details of the 
manner in which this most interesting subject is 
worked out ; suffice it to say that Prof ^\ illieliu 
concludes 1 U.that the conception of AnroMainyusli 
is not an original Aryan one, Init arose on Iranian 
earth, and (2), that it does not apipiear that Ahura 
Mazda and Aurd Mainyusli were opiposing fiu'i'cs, 
the true rivals being .Spieiitd .Mainj'ush and Aurd 
Mainyush. 

Under the title of Vi’dica Dr. Pisehel gives liiree 
notes on T^edic sulijeet.s The first has rct'er..*nee 
tp Ituj-Vida 8, 47. 17). which the authcir (riinslates 
“ if •a-'pierson (,in a dream . [ I'ep'are a necklace or a 
wreath, we attribute the* bad clreaiB to Triti .Vpitya.’ 
He then expihiiiis how the p.rep.aration of a wreath 
.can be considered unlucky, owing to tin,' cu.^tom 
of crowning sacrificial auiiuals am! p'cr.ious con- 
demned to death He next di-cn,^es tiie dili'erence 
between ttruj and iii ild, the latt.-r not occurring 
in the olde.,t forms of the language. He finally 
di'-cusses the elfect of dreaiuing of the variuis 
■olours, Connecting the ill-luek usSuciateJ with 
■d, not with blood which is a. sign of hick'!, but 
th the terriUe god RnJra. the lied God — The 
■ond note deals with RiijA C-da 0. 12, for 

ich the Professor pirop'ose.s a new reading and 
islatiou. — The List note is concerned with the 
euce apf which occurs the times in the 
. The Professor sngge-ts that jpsf may be- 
nd may mean ‘by,’ ‘among,’ or ‘to the 
s ' He justifies his suggestion at someleiigth. 
next article, by Prof. G Buliler, is an 
and tran.slation of the second half of the 
1 the whole of the 11th Edict of the Asdka 
ons. This imp'ortant puper deserves close 
all intcre-sted in the subject, and a brief 
if its contents would be impossible. 


Professor Theodor Anfrecht gives a short con- 
tribution on the pioet Umapiatidhara, described 
by Jayadeva in the introduction to the GUa- 
qijriadii as pirolix {vihliah pulha’Lnjdti). The 
Pi'ofcssor gives references to other verses of this 
P'oet. and suggests his date a.s the fir-st half of the 
eleventh cciitury, founding his theory on an 
inscrip'tk 111 pnl lislied in J. B A. S. XXXIY. p' 
Ifg. It may be mentioned, however, that there 
is a JIaithili tradition that Umap.ati was a con- 
teuip'orary of Vidyapiati-Thakkura, w ho flourished 
140'’' A, D. There was certainly a Maithil poet 
of the fir.st rank of that name, and siiiiie pioems 
bp- him in Maitliili were p.ublisLed in J, B. A. S 
LlII. .8piecial Xumber, p. 76 

Then there follows a rejoinder by Prof O 
Bohtlnigk, on Prof. Buhler’s notes on Bolitlingk’.s 
criticism on Fuhrer’s edition and Bidder’s 
I translation of the YdsiAifhadlui nnrif'Btra [Z. D. 
j 3/ G. XXXIX. p. 701\ Tim esnenoe of the con- 
trover.sy appiears ti.i consist in tim last paragraph 
of the p'rosent article, in which Professor Boht- 
lingk, replying to Prof Buliler's argument that in 
dealing with sueli a text it is nece-ssary to be very 
conservative, answers, “ Yes, to be couservatit e is 
a %ery fine virtue, but it has it.s limits.” 

The number, which is very interesting to 
Indian seliokir.s. conclu'les with a review by Prof. 
Noldeke of Robertson Smith's Kiii»liip (tnd Mar- 
rii'ija in Enrhj Ambi". 

(21 Bach I'icliGii von dev Kniiiqliviu n GcsniG 
S'ii'ift (lev WisMu-<clt’iftcn. Xo, 7; 2>t/i Apvil, last; 
—This is an int'*re.sting p ap.cr by Dr. Hultzsch, on 
the Drama lAini on-nl -n , bjn. a MS. of which 
he iiioked up. during liis r.-c nt jouiney in India 
pXo. '.''.I in his list of M-SS.l. The author was 
MiUrarilja, alia.s Anangaliarsha. the son of Nareu- 
dravardluina The date of the author is coujec- 
turally fixed as bebu'e the socoml half of tlie ninth 
ceutm'y, owing to his beings quoted by Auandaver- 
dluHia and hi< G'niim.-ntator Abhinavagupta , and 
again as being after the oommeneemt nt of the 
scveiitii century, as many of his situations and 
even at times Ids language an- I'urroived from 
the Itiifn icnlt of IJai a. The drama deals with 
the Second half of the .store of Udayana 
I king of Kaus.lmbi in Yatsa, wliieh w<- find 
I in the second and third l,i,nh„l;,, of the 
■ KathdsavA.-oujriva of .Siimudbva (dated lOtG-Sl 
^ A.D.) The first half is the .story of I’asava- 

! datta, the second oi Pa imavati ' On p 2''6 3 of 

J the reprint) Dr. Hult/sdi oivc.s a most intmesting 
j account of former Buddld.stic versions of the same 
I stor y, and s hows that in many particulars the 


)ry of P:i(lm*ivatr iri quit’ ilistinct from that 
s PaJinDvat writteu souk* six cunturios later 
ad Jb J a&i. lu the Padmuvat, however, some 


of the partieiiliir- ^oe 
play above trtaLud of 
hero. 


m to hiive been borrowed from the 
; e.y., tao asceticism of the king iU 
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■iiitlior uf t!ie T'ipn-xicntiijriljn is inJeljteJ t" 
Luddliist sources for his plot The j‘iiper coii- 
-cliulc's with a ntimljer of exti-acts from the work, 
unJ with all Index of the coiuLueiiceiueiits of all 
the verses ooeurriiio in it. Xone of them occur 
in Buhtliuie'k s Iiid>>cht Spi'''rJi'\ nor in Aitfrecht's 
to the S > i'ii[i'rJh ^tndiJh>if t . 

-L. i ct I IL ( I't M,' il'j If I st nj tiri de 

I [tide ; Jroni trte Erecc, dCo/s of tl/f 

At’ifnr I}/ ic dfj> Tnfft'i'ipi tijfi.f ft j)>‘U t ff-Bt . Earl-. 

— In this paper SI. Seiiarl considers the 
Liustui.stic History of India ahnost i x.-hisivelv 
fi-oiii the pcdiit of view of epigraphy. He aduiils 
'hat there are other valuaiile sour'cs ,,i inf,.rn;a- 
tion, hut his aim, on the jiresont oCMsioii. ii.is 
i'c.'ii to draw atreiitioii to a line of deuioUstration 
Ml his opinion too much neglected 

At the end of a Uio.st iuteiestino essay iM 
'seiiart I'oiue's to the fullowiiia’ eoiii hisioiis 
■'I Kt'oardino the Vt die and reluioiis launuuee, 
Lie iuseriptioiis of Piyadad Iwar wiuiess indirectly 
'hat, at uhovit the eoinmeneeuient of the dr-1 

■ entury hef-ire Christ, it was tit- oh.je-‘t of a 

• -‘rtaiu amount of culture, - yo As r-'e-irds elas. 
sieal Sanskrit, its iireparatlon and elah-.n-atiou in 

■ 1; ■ 'd' L hase-l ’uai'dy el) th'- Mf-L'e lanonap-. 
lud stimulated hy the tir.st aiiplii ati-iii.s of writliio 

• I the vuloar dial'ets, should lie iil.u e>l hetwe. u 
the ;!rJ century B. C., and the l.st ceutiiry A. D. | 
Its ht-'rary or olKcial use exteud- d at the eml .-f j 
the first eeiitury or e.imim-ut enient of the se-ou-l; 
ind It is hence, » prihnn, I'ertaiu that no tsork --t 

t hi- classic lit cr.it 11 re can he tint -nor t - t InC d it' 

■— Cl .Vs renards the mixed 8ati~kiii, i.,ol..-I I'l.- 
■ li.ilect of the pod//. ■ it is oiil}- a im I In - i . .f w ritem 
i’r.lkrit. aimiuLi ;it, as far as p.i-^i!.!.-. the ovih ■- ’ 
eraph.V.iud the etyiii > 1 . ■eieal’foriii - . ( tie- r.-iia-i-'c.- ' 
l.in.<jna..p'e It~ Use. h.ini spoutatie .r.-!y and d.-.'e- 
l.ij.ed n'l.idil dly. stilliill.ited the I ...li.i. .iti -U "t 
i lau-a'U.iae iii'pire-l hy the nam.- i-l -.i. l.ur m ir. 
r.-tincl and luor.- e . insistent, the n-i.i-relia'i.i is 
■s.niskrit, — while to tis it is an .I'.pr ixi.ii o-- 
iii.'.tsure I'f th l.itt.-r'.s progress. ItsU- exten I-d 
hetore that of lit.-r.iry Sanskrit, andi l"-i..>imna' 
neire oeileral undjr the sw.iy of on-- of th.- i;,' .it 
Huddliist S')\'.-rei.j;ns, K.ulishka, in-.-ir. .1 its ,!u-- 
ival as a literary dialect m cerldii -c'leol' of 
Bii'Idiiisiii.- (d' As rettards the pr.ikrlt', the 
■ •arlier est.ihlishiuent of tiaiioki'lt d tenuin.-s th. ir 
arammatli form, which was fixed in the di-d m- 


the: 
r I'v’i 


Itii century. Xoiie of the Gramm. ii's which tc.t., 
Pi.ikrit .urainmatic.il rules, anil neno of the worl 
c.iuclied m any of tli-cS’ illate-:c , pu .-lu liny P,ll 
can he c lUsicI-.-re.l as existing. (hj^r p,'.‘s / 
J'lri'i . at an i arlicr period th.ni that d re. 

. .Su.-h aie the vk-.v-. almost st iitimj 
■ nov--lty. a-lv.aiced ami araii.- l witii c m 
I fore.--, hy one of th-- f-orem ist of Snr c, - m s. 
lit this hranch of j.hil .1 Tiic-v .l-.-s, rv ■ .,t 1 -.i 
r<-spectful atteiiti ca fr .m til ise wh - 1 a. Ill -r,- : 
olit-.-r ami m.cre accept c-d th-.-.n-ii-s 

1 Ji Ct'ihqfi • fl d.'-ite c,' fh: Zs-’d 

Paris, 'dltli May Iss'i. This nuiiihjr e.eit.u; 
n-)thina of interest to Indi.tu sr-hof.rrc. ex ' -o- 
-short notice of that m.ist Usefnl w.c-k tli ■ Dee',-. I . 
L'lf' f-iil fl r-K.ilc,fh_r fur th,- y.-ar I'sil, an 1 .i r- 
f'-i-.-uee t.i a p.ini-r re.i.l l,y M, Li -u H -n/ y. 
the Aeaileuiie de , In- tlous c-t L. .L.s-L 
eutitle.l • i, A’.; i) T I ■ -L- If I 

O i.untlii ' w.is hith--rt i •. uisM.-re 1 ki-ia of • r.- 
the Cli ildees,’ evas suzi r.iiti of G-md -.i. p.fi'- ■. 
8ipifr!,i dr--r!o., M H.-uz'-y consider.' tli.it tli 
e-.-'iierally ree.-ived opinion is in. ire th.in d.e.'.hTfn’. 

(7 A. Git IKK S' N 


.\ N'liTK OX 

THL IllSroUY .VXD D.VTi: oF MIHHLV’.a'h 
I liave not my Imoks af-out nie licre.* . 
therefore eanuot aiisWer y.iiu- ,l-.-tt;,-r, aiii! 
rein.u-ks ii\ y,;ur ■ ss.iy. as I Ci.mld wish But. 

1 l■r■>na■lit the- Chin,-'.- 1 n,y of tlie .s'..,/ ' n- 
lUe. 1 I, m .I'll a few w.ii-.L on y.mr , ritici-m- 
iP Tin- il.if- 170 A D foi-’-th- hi-t.iry t t 
I’. itri.ir, fis ■ -B. Xiup-.'.s X'l LllO -I' fix. 1 
til.- P ll•l 1 'h'ln. st.rinp tliat tie- it,.i . 

I "ineili-r, !iv,-.l at this tim..- in (.'liin.i 
- I haV'- a s.i'pi' i.in s.-.- fn;-' 

T.it' >, th-- .- iiiiv.ileut f -r df .-/■/ /-’..-.I I 
■ 4 "h.m name, me.uiiap the •• ■ it Ir 

not a p -i-si.ii.i! titl.-. iiUT a tr;'- if 0-1 ■ '[ 

h • .1 M'inaohau --rT.irkisli c.iae .iu>id 


, oil r- 
is , M- 

l-.” eel 


‘ fThi.c rem irks .cr,- from a l./tt.-i- r- .-"U > i fr.-m tk - 
K--V, S. ii'-al, to wlnin I hi. I s.-nt a liar..--.! ; i.i .t' v 
i.,ipL'r on " Tilt- Hist'.-rv and Itat.- -sf d[ iiu-.ikiili 
s'lic-c- imhlishi'il at p 2 P-tV. .ihovc. Tli- y « -i-.- wntt -u 
ivliik he- was aw, IV rrenu hunic, an.] so n itlioiit .i-.-sss 
tc his liooks. — J. I'. F.j 

- .s'c/i/r ' 1 , the femiumo of -hc/.-.j. an cpitlict of 
tii-i Gaiiyes. as also of any other river: s,... dloiii.-r 
Wiiham's iS'it/i-k d i/ic/iu/co-a, r. .VLo we ha\e 


wlii. h w.iuhl ii.- th - p- i-s.c.i il inm - ..f th-- 

' Th -re I .111 Ic- no ii..iiot t'.ii: th - 
t'iiiii -s-e t.-.xt -ylv -s s.-vi r.il . -u’.n-les” : 

penod of Hill, 11 Tsiau-p .'I'oi-ii ',G/./ . -L/,. 

li' dVith res-jii-.t t> “■ th • I'l s of k 
this i, tile ex II t tr.in'i.iriou of th ■ origin, 
Ciim...,,. /,,//. - '.-a. Ill n'. li iw -v.-r. i-- • 
s.i',;.(r./. which is. I think, ap; li . -1 r. . th- 
liv Indi.iii writers - 

(] 1 I'c-r ’ th- .i- nt'. i' -■ 'h 

IT - 'it 1 - ill- --■ ,IU. It .t..l e'..' . - •’ 

' It ' ' i-n th-iTiiije. la L-ic . P.ie i 
P .'s.iicjror ), an i.lci-i -it th - 1:.. ii 

!-rin-'i of th ■ racer. Th ■ t-. -t [ -a.,.- 

i’-.'ih. iit\ a ti-ik rfue- t'l - Siiii- , 
islail-U h--t'weoii tne ;a-'nth~ ot the ‘t 'nj--. 
an-I 'iiitihle pkice tor a ki-ae of ilieili 
J F. F.^ 
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'o'! Stau. Julieu always translates the wor<l ■ 
j.reviuus' or ‘ former,' hr ‘fir^t." — which is ^ 
a mist.tke. SakraTitja eonlrl not have li\x‘il 
'f’Orthi ' i/te r thti nu'V'l.iii ■ hecause the tlieoiy of 
riie " One Tehiele" is the la.st ami latent form ' 
of tlie Buihlhist development, ami niut^t come 
after the “ Great Tehiele." 

ri With r.?spei;'t to Bnddhaonpta. and Budha- 

,oap:a. 1 was milled I quite accept 

y >;ir cnri. etioll. 

And now, iiavine' alluded ts your rnhrics." let 
'U'.' add that I can only account for tile iutr >duc- 
'lou of .Sniiha's I'l-ntit ; for an account of his 
leatn, or martyrdom, hy hiii is found n^it ' 

eny in the notes on Wouif-puh. hut aGo in the 
f ; B Nailjio’s No. lolO 

KiU - 11 . vi p. 11 h into a hook datmo ffo AD,, 
hj th - supii i-ition that it was an mhl-uvlmu. after 
' m former part was writt ni, with a view to Coui- 
p.et ‘ tile .suecessiou down to Budhidharuia. who 
■ertainly left India for China do,) AD. It is 
ccrtaiiuy siny-ular that, accordiu,' to a well- 
ictli uitieated tradition , r/de Elkins. 

-d a. Truhu.er's Oriental Series, pp SI. So'', 

“.iC Buddhist succession toeCd with .Simha; tand 

raeiefn-e that Basiaslta, Putnomita, and Pi'ajii.'i- 
tara, arc fictitious names). If so then your date 
: ir .Sunha and Ulihirakula. viz. cire. d-!h, Wouk, 


I shall allude to this subject in uiy preface 
the Life of Hiueii Tsiang. 

S. Bl-VI. 

oth Aufjusi ISSfi. 


• pi’.ly confirm' ■’ 
to -It.i v\ 


i 

-nib- ' 

Tiie’ierm 3Ii-h>.hiij. is not ueccssik j»y a corrup- j 
■’on of -Miliirakula, — !uit a phoiictie cquiv.ilent ] 
r.ir .Mlechcliha : h'.-iic.; it is likely th.it this king | 
Hirhqiil or whatever his real name was' h.dongcJ ! 

■ I tile Ml'lchclui invaders i 

I’ll it these' Were Mongols or Huns, appears ^ 
vei-y iike'ly, rir'i. from the faet of their excessive ' 
.'Itv. and then, .second, fr-iin the narrative of | 
.'ing Y')’.!, who spc.iks of this king of the h.irha- 
■tns Mic'cheliliast hax’ing iiivad"d Gandliara . 
1 set up another king of cm .'1 disposition 
I'glv as you quote ii’oin the It ijijfii I'linujini), 
s tiur'l, from the fact of C'osmas calling this \ 
[, (T'ihis a Greek form of Gala!, — vale my 
id'ictiou to llee'n'ds of the e-ifei'it T1 orZtl, ! 

t 

all hands t .our date .seems to he canfirmed. 
ot yet quite g'et at the origin of the Chhiose 
’■or Tasuloandhu ; hut I think it liiglily 
e that Mihirakiiki w.is a iMoiigol or 
Mlecliclilia, who had invaded India and 
and extended liis power over Gaiidhara 
' to .'siing-Yun. and Hinen T.siang's 


A NDTE OX THE DATE OF MIHIEAKULA. 

I have no time t.) enter fully at present into 
lutrieate arclntological Jiseus.sions, But I venture 
to offer some brief criticisms on Mr Fleet's 
v.ilnai do paper. ■•On the History and Date r.f 
Mihirakitla."' in order to show that there is 
something to he said in favour of views othei 
than tho.se adopted ly him 

The discovert' that Mihiraknhi was the soii of 
a Torauiiia.i, and the conqueror of Pasnpati. as 
well as the opponent of a king Balilditya. will 
niidonhtedly in time settle his date But I am 
not yet fully convinced that the problem is 
solwd. 

To enforce conviction that Mr. Fleet's vi.-w is 
coiTcct. it will be necessary to harmonize his tlmory 
with the history of Kasmlr; and that hurmonv 
reniains to he demonstrated Dr Uoenile's notes 
on the Kasinir coins, seem to me opposed strongly 
to Mr. Fle-ct's new theory of the attribution of 
th'.'Sc* coins - 

■ t-'i-'an see no warrant for the conjecture that 
cither Hinen Tsiang or his translators mnsf have 
made a mistake in asserting that .Mihirakula. the 
conqueror of Bifl'iditya, flourished ‘‘some centu- 
ries" heforc Hiuen Tsiang's pilgrimage ( A. D 
It seems to me very ra.sh to tampei 
with the text, and boldly say that we ought t. ■ 
read " more than a century before ” 

The statement on p i52 above, that (.icn 
Cuiiiiingham adopts the date of .foo A D. for 
the erection of Bahlititya's temple at Nalaud.i, 
and of the b-; Bi/'-trC" temple at Bulh-Gaya. is 
erroneous. The General diil at one time adopt 
that date, lieing misled by a forged iu.seriprioa : 
but he soon recanted his en-or. His final vi. w a, 
to the date of Bal.'iditya, the builder of rlie grc,jt 
temple itt Nalaiida, will be found in Arrho nf. S'lrr 
InJ. AMI III p 'cG Gen. Cunningham ther.- 
! accepts -‘the pilgrim's statement, tliat the Nilhinda 
• monastery was built seven hnndred years befor.- 
j Ills tiiiie', as a plain fact, which he rmist inve 
obtain. -d from the annals of the lUonaAery itself 
Baladitya must, therefore, he plac'd to'.vards the 
I end of the fir.st century before Christ, or early in 
I the fir.st century after Christ " In the footnote, 
I the latter alteration is indicated as tlie mor.‘ 
probable ® 


"j ft’. a>M.*Te. 

AToteinv papt^r. I wa^ not aware of this 
n. haviiii: iookeil in vain for any departure 
ain^’-hnni troai the view t-iuoted by me. I 


would a'ld thit it n,,h ..it-o,. rvs.. • • 
th.. d,ite nt MilurikuU: f 'm ^1! P? ""‘"T ' 

srive upth.ma'.atiutitwi-, Iv .,.1. - ‘1 , I-'".'-'' 

temple lu liHeAi'ju at X landa '-y.F'F'"*"* " 
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There really appears to be no reason Tvhatovor 
to reject Hiuen Tsiang’s evidonoe The Baladitya 
who built the Nalanda temple, was distinct from, 
and much earlier than, the Baladitya who defeated 
Mihirakula.® 

Cen. Cttniiingham’s published notice of the 
histoiy of Mihirakula i ArcliLKol.Sm'r. Iitd. Yol II. 
p I'lT ) is very slight. But, just at the time when 
ilr. Fleet's article appeared, I was fortunate 
.■uough to receive a letter, dated loth ult., from 
the veteran arch;C'iloa:ist, which briefly discusses 
tlie ipuestion of Mihirakula's date in connection j 
with the problem of the Gupta era. and contains 
. ■li.-,ervations of interest. Gen. Cunningham, at 
the time of writing his letter, adhered to the 
t)elief that the era used Ijv the Guptas began j 
about 166 A.D. j 

As to th.e Gupta era ho writes—" My opinion j 
regarding the passage in A1 Biriini is. that his 
.stateiuemt is ipuite correct, and does not involv'e a 
contradiction. The Guptas never t.-rm their 
Sain vat by their name, but simply ' Saiuvat,’ The 
(hipto K'il was an era estal.ihshed, as A1 BirClui 
says, when their p(.)wer ceased. The two eras are 

tlierefore (juite distinet Tlie inserip- 

tiouof Mahaiulmanof Lankadvipa is in undouhted 
Gupta eliaracters, and is dated in Saiiivat tlGl I 
infer that the Samvat must be that used by the 
Gujitas themselves, a.s the oharaelers are Gupta 
letters. Now Mahdn.uu,in’s date is known to lie 
between 

A t). 43-4 and lo'.i 
Deduet -471' 271' 

Kema iuder A D. L'jo and ISu 
The b.'gluuiug (,d the S.nnvat used in his in- 
,ei'iption. thenfore, lies between A.D. I'.-I and 

Iso Now what S.iui vat was tills 

"Next Mihirakula of Kasiniv, wdio was con- 
quered by C.Ulditya . ... B.lladitya is al- 

mo.st c.M-t.iiiily the Narugupta-Daladitya of the 
■ •■old coins.* and. if so, hi‘ must be Liter than 16,") 
,ind 171, the known .S.imvat dates of Budhagupt.i, j 
Tut Mihirakula certainly preceded the ot.iblish- ' 
iiient of the Little Yuehi in Gamlhara. as I have 
three coins Kidara Rusliaua Shahi. and some | 
thirty or forty of Mihirakula. This Kid.Iral take i 
to be the Chinese. Mihirakula there- I 

fore rei'^ued about AD. 3.50-4o0. But Baladitya s | 


Baladitya will be later than 166 + 174 = 340 A.D. 
Q.E.D ” 

As I said at the beginning, I have not time 
now to develop <jr discuss the arguments thus 
briefly indicated. I have published them in a 
crude form in order to stimulate discussion. Mr 
Fleet's arguments in favour of his theory of the 
Gujita chronology are strong ; but all the assump- 
: tions which vmderlie them have not yet been made 
good ; nor have the counter-arguments been 
demolished, not at least to my satisfaction. Gen. 
Cimniugham's letter shows that I have good 
company' in my sccpiticism ; and, pending the 
result of fall discussion, I propose to keep my 
judgment in abeyance respecting the era of 
the Malavas, that used by the Guptas, and that 
called hy' their name, as well as ’-especting the 
dat(> of Mihirakula. 

V. A. Smith. 

Badi, 19th Si.ptemhev 1886. 

NOTE BY IlK. FLEET. 

As regards the Budh-Gaya inscription of 
Muhauamau. referred to al'ove, I was, of courso 
aw.iro <.>f it when I wriite my 2 '>aper ; it is included 
in my Gniita volume. No 71 As it i.s of interest. 
I will puldisli it in the next number, or shortly 
afterwards. 

It is dated Sarhvat 269, as I read the second 
i syml.iol ; not 27'j. It mentions two Buddhist 
! teachers of the name of Malain.lman. natives of 
j Ceylon, and records that the seC'.'nd of them 
[ built a m.insi‘>u of Budd.ha at the Bdlhimanda. i e, 
j witliin the iirecinefs of the " dituiloiid-tlirone’' at 
I B61h-Gay:l The v.due of it lies ill the probability' 
i that the se.'oiid .M.ilu'inuman mentioneil in it, is 
the M.ih.'iuam.ni win compiosed the more aiieieut 
1 p.irt of the P7ili HL'h iro.aso .ir history of Ceylon 

There is no doubt that the date of the iuserii 
tioii h.is t'l be referred to the Gupta era. with F 
result, according ti'iuy' view, of A.D 7+8-89 

C)n tlie other hand, from the Ceylonese reeo’ 
ilr Tumour ,'^ee his pye ii . liv ,1 

27 tlf ; and Jom\ Btti'j. -4.s. Soc. 4 ol 
2 > 9221 arrived at .V. D 4.j9 to 477 as the jjcri 
the i-.'ign of Mahan.iiu.m's neydiew Dh.ltii 
and it was during lii.s reign that Malili 
compiled the history. 

I cannot see why the CeyLinese should. 


date, being liter than 174 Saiiivat iptsed by | most convincing proof. b.> held to hav 
Guiitas', would, if referred to AD :118. be later contrary to the general Orient.il cast 

than 613 4- 174 = 492 A.D , or say .7)90. at which time very accur.ite and reli.ihle records. Tiig 

Meohavahana. or his son, must have been reign- pala-ograyihieal, numismatic, arehiteei 
in;' in Kasuiir.’ Acceyiting my date of A D. 166, 1 other theories, historical deductions fi 


’ An in^oription from S: ru.itli (Corp. In-',. Iiulic ■ bo provoil, anil wMr-b. boc.iiwo of Mibir, 
VoF III. No. 791 shows that there wore .it k-.i-t two I c.iunot be correct, uul.?-s wo .alter the st.iti 

different BillaUtvas. king-s of K. '.si or Beuare J F.F.J I Rig 'b"-e.e.'/oo much as to place M. 

‘ "See <in+, Vol. XIV. p. 93, and note 1.— J.F F.j j before Mihirakula, instead of sixteen tci 

^ But this is jU't one of the points which requires to | J. F. F.j 
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records must be adapted to definite dates ; the 
reverse course of tbis is quite irrational and mis- 
taken, and has led to nearly all the donhts that 
esi-t regarding the Early Guptas. 

If the second hlahdnaman of this inscription is 
Uiiiitusena’s maternal uncle, then the real point 
t ^tablished by the record is, not that the Gupta 
.■ra beg.m A D. 166, but either that the details 
of t'.i.; Ceylonese chronolc)yy are not as reliable 
,is the-y have been supposed to be, or else that a 
'.vr uiu' sfirting'-point has been .selected in tvorking 
rli eii int, and that they now require considerable 
|■•■ct;^^'ation 

'2tth S''pf iiVicr ISS’e. J F. Fleet. 


'■UKIoSiriES OF IXiOlAN' LITERATURE. 
The Pvn-os of Pvrtin'.-;. 

TAj ;‘''oilowing lines are well known in Mithila. 
I'ue’ are very trn., and are worth preserving. 
Ti,e metre is not very correct: — 

^rPT ff TI T? 1 


•If thou must go, my Lord, say not. “I go, 
I go." The falling of a thunderbolt on one causeth 
not the pang ; it is the knowledge that it is falling 
which is nnljearable.’ 

AVitli these may be compared Lakhima Tha- 
kurani's verses on the pangs of anticipated separa- 
tion, which are very popular in Mithila They 
are as follows : — 

frsrfH ^1 f^- I 

— 

?iiT^rTsrq-4ruflT>TfT ii 

‘He breaks the crisp lotus teminU to eat them 
but tloes n.)t de> so, for be mist.iko them for the 
rays of the moon; though athir.~t he does ni>t 
drink the drops of water in the lotus leaves for he 
thinks them stars : in the shade of the lotus- 
rt'iwer.s d.irk with the swarms of bees he sees 
night wli'.'U there is no night ; always dreading 
scp.ir.itioii fr.im his beloved, the ohnknn'dkn 
im igines even the day to be niadit.’ 


G A. Grierson. 


BOOK 

.i.N' I :h i Pi!' e.'ciiC:, .nil M txi.M- ire’ll B ir;’.i o " S.vu'c.'-. 
ev til' Niti Litpr.’.tur..' of Burin i. liy Uk-^v. 

Leu'lon • Triiljii'.'r and C'.). 

T;.i> i^ a reii'leriug of the f.eiv pi’pnhir ii.di.-i 
. t Hurni.i. or ai-ihii as tii. B'irum-..r pi-.'fer to 
-i 11 It Th'.'S.' J.l'cLjhlll!li.]jhltUjjt''ri‘i.Iilj'(- 

if- .iii'l the Stiff" ru'llhu ii'i uiii , I'.c, in th'‘ P.ili 

of til- Word-,. The immense popuLirity of 
imported Works, for lhe3' are sfictly such, 
bii'-m i. especially of tlie first m ''-iiion’d, makes 
f 5ome import. luce to have Enelidi tr.iii-la- 
- .it th'’m. .ui'l we therifor.’ w.’l.- iiii" this little 
. Mr Gr ly's mtr.jduction. h.rv. ■.■•■r. li IS n, >t 
t I say as tj tlie d ite of tli ■ i'Ug irt.itL.ui of 
f' lir'inituri of Iii'lia int i Burm i, nor of its 
lent liistorv ther.i; anl t-i saj’ tin truth 
'-1.? as ti thi.s is kn.iwn at pr.-s ‘iit, or is 
'-b_' known for a long while 1. 1 coiu.>. 

' 'gl.i'l to obs.'rve that the auth-ir has the 
t> of whi.di lie now gives onh" tli-' tr.ins- 
1 prep.ir.ition Th’ t'sxt-. that circulite 
in Buviu.i. alw.iys or ns'.irU' nlwayi in 
i.with a gloss in tin v.’rnacular. are 
m lieiii'g eorreet. and a well-e. >Uat id 
„ prepared text wool 1 be a val’iablc 
mi- knowledge of Pdli 


NOTICE 

I Mr. Gr.iy has bci'n ,it .some pains to colleet all 
the parallel pass.iges in the various „ifi~. and aho 
in his not.’, to give passieges from the Indian 
elassici ivhieh iudisate the s..iurc.‘, .vheii, ... many 
of the iGC atdiorisnis were drawn Tlie Burmese 
glossc, of eour,.’ show the iiiaunov in which the 
pL’splc’ of Burui i have as,iiiiiiat ■'! ludiLiii idea,, 
while l.i.imwiug thi’ir religion, h -tt.-r th.in do tl..' 
Pali text,; for. eisjn if it b,‘ ur.mted tint the-, 
list are tunglit along with the glo,,,.-. it A 
the glisses that the Burin.-se g.-t th, r i|oi-,,f 
the meaning of tli" text,. U-.Au:, tie r. p o... no 


-LJliUl 


tor tile* hoiioht 
enal’l't them to luor ■ i h- u 
workings of the Burmc- ■ eg, 




ipreh.'iid the 
^ ... dc text Wert 

accouipanied oy a reiileiing ..1 [),„ ex- .haiatior 
of It as uiider-tooil by tla Burn., 1,3 

lairaU’d pa„aue, eull ,] to ,iu tl..' e.trli. r ludiai 
lit.'i’atiire At any r.,;., tl..- nimht 1 ;ittompte< 
Witli ret, tr.m, to to the I , ,^.1 in this com 

n'wtmn wc wouM nmc that a tr.m-lation of tlu 
m,ist popuLu'of tl,' vcrnaciuar remlering, of tin 
L..hnuU was .given l.y (Aipfiin T.tmple in tin 
J„,,rn B.ny -L. .Se,t.. Tol. XLAMI Partl.p. 2d9lf 
which hu, Oeeii overlo.iked by Mr. Gray, q 
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A SELECTION OF KANAEESE BALLADS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C S., M.E.A.S., C.I.E. 
(Coidinned from Yoh XIV. p. 3113.) 


No. 2 . — The Ixcome lAx. 

T his ballacl refers, not to tlie present Income 
Tax. but to tlie orig^iiial Duties on Profits 
a!i.-.ir:tC from Property, Profe.ssioii.s, Tnnles, 
and Offices, \yhicli were imposed, with effect 
from tlie olst July IStSU, by Act No. XXXII. 
of 186d. and were, I uiider.'.taiid, actually 
levied for onlv two years, as stated in tbe 
S' mo,-, thoiie-li the Act was not repealed until 
I'-J.s. Ly Act No. VIII. of that year. 

The .song contains nothing disloyal. But it 
srives verv plain expre.ssiou throughout to the 
iinpofiularity and .sUs[)icion with which the 
Ire.ime and License Ta.xes have always been 
regarded : e.specially among the cultivators, 
whom, as paying Ijand Assessment, direct 
taxation of this kind is not intended to touch, 
.save under exceptional circumstances, but 
upon whom such taxes always do fall more 
or less, despite all the efforts of the English 
District Dfficer.s to prevent such a result. 

As regards the leading points of the song, the 
Act in quest ii.m provided for a Duty of three 
per cent, for general purposes, and of one 
per cent, for '• roads, canals, and other repro- 
ductive works.” lienee the pretext, “of put- 
ting the roads and paths in good repair,” that 
i- put into the mouth of the assessing officer, 
wlioii he announces his •'scheme for extract- 
i ng the money of the Rayats.''^ But there were 
rlic provisos, that no income under t«'o hundred 
rupees per annum (nominally twenty ponnd.s 
sterling) should be taxed at all ; that no iaeome 
derived from purely agricultural occuiiations 
should he taxed, unless it amounted to at least 
six hundred rupees : and that, on incomes of less 
than five humli'cd rupees, two per cent, only 
should be levied, and not the one per rent, for 
public works at all. Hence, when the popular 
champion Hittali-Virabhadra appears on the 
scene, in answer to the iu(piiries made by the 
officer xvith appellate powers, he promptly 
xvrites down five hundred rupees as the limit 

^ RAyat, or properly EaTyat. al-o written E.ut.i .an.l 
Eayita in Kanare.se, Kayat in Marathi, anil ' Ryot’ m 
Euhli.sh. is • a peasant cultivator.'— 1 do not explain, on 
thi( occasion, technical terms that have he.en .ilre.vly 
explained with the ballad previously puVdished. 

I owe the.se details to the kindness of Mr. J. S. 
Middleton, Bo.C, 3., now at Dharwad. 


of the ineome.s of the people in his village, 
thus trimming matters so as to please both the 
assessing officer and the villag’ers. 

Two English officials are mentioned by 
name. — The first, Gddiii-Sdheh, is the late Hr. 
Stewart .St.John Gordon, Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, xvlio'* held the piost of First Assistant 
Collector and Tlaghstrate in the Dharwad Dis- 
trict, and, in October i860, xvas deputed to be 
the special Income Tax Officer for the District. 
He died in 1867 or 1868, xvhen holding the post 
of Additional Member on the Council of the 
Governor-General. A new portion of the town 
of Hiibballi“ was named after liim “the Gordon 
Pctli and the Dispieusary. the bridge connect- 
ing Old and New Hubballi ; and the Guru.sid- 
dhapa Honyl or reservoir, which furnishes the 
principal water-supply of the town, were built 
under his direction. — The second official. 
Yelapdt-Sdheh, is ilr. John Elphinston. 
Bo. C.S., quite recently retired. He was in the 
DharwriJ District, as Second and First Assi.st- 
ant Collector and subacipuently Collector and 
Magistrate, from August 1861 to June 1863, 
and on other later occ.asions ; and was extremely 
pwpmlar among the pieopile of the District. 

In the aceompianying plate I give the air of 
the chorus. The same air runs more nr less 
through the whole song. It will bo seen that 
the rhvming characteristic of this class of com- 
position is preserved much more regularly in. 
this ballad, than in the one previously jmblibli- 
cd; and that the execution is more arti.-itic 
throiighont, as might bo expected from the 
( professor's son by whom it was ct>raposcd. 

Tn.xxsr.-vriox. 

Cli'd’iis . — How shall I describe the distress of 
(iiiir) lives? The oppiression of the English 
has become very great ' Poor people are weepi- 
ing, so that the tears sti-eara down (l/wir) 
j cheeks, and are in great anxiety 1 
' First rc/’se.— Listen to the matter from the 

’ = Tlie • Hooblee .in.l Hubli' of m.ips, ie. ; tiv’ eln.-f 

town of til.- T-iluk.'i or Siib-Divi-iou of the s.ime name in 
I the DhArwAl Di^tinet. Tiu- i- the tuwu referre.l to iii 

j the lialUtl. , XT . T- 1 

^ The MariVht or •• ■th, m Kauare^o anJ 
2-**/ ^ uiereaiitiie div-.-^iou of a. towu ; a ba/iadr. 
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beginning ! There came the noble gentleman, 
Mr. Gordon, who sat down and contrived a 
scheme, — a device for extracting money. Mr. 
Gordon put forward the pretence of say- 
ing — •“ I am going to put the roads and paths 
in good repair ; what is yonr opinion about it ? 
for the matter is yonr business.’’ 

All the members of the rillage-jury’’ con- 
sented ; they knew not that it would turn out 
thus; in the pride of (theii) wealth, they 
opened {their) teeth {and laujhi’d): {thirling 
that) it was no matter of urgency. (With a 
change of metre),' — Listen ! Then they imposed 
{on !!.s this) grievous ta.v ; it became difficnlt 
for poor people to fill ( their) bellies ; they had 
to sell {their) spinning-wheels. The Govern- 
ment was greedy after money ; there were 
searching inquiries day after day : straightway 
they put up to auction (ecen) the cow-dung 
(that is used fur fuel).'' and sold the firewood by 
weight,’ If the Pendaris® and Lamauis”’ wish 
( nun-) to support their children (us then used to) 
by selling wood, {thtoj cannot) ; they have fallen 
into a state of beggary ; thus did the matter 
turn out. 

Second Verse. — A clever scheme occurred to 
the Government ; with all haste they imposed 
the Income Tax,’^ a coutrivauce for extracting 
the money of the Ilayats ; thus did they act. The 
Government behaved with severity and strict- 
ness, (ij icing an ord’C) — “ l.s.suo (cionpndsorij) 
notice.s,” and fix the period ( fur pci’/mefit) ■, 


I take (their) houses for sale by auction ; ” then 
! many' people paid {the tax), with lamentations, 
j full of fear in {their) minds. (With a change 
of metre), — All the chief men of the different 
castes assembled, and, taking counsel together, 
presented a petition, — ■“ 0 Sir, sit down and 
make inquiries ; we have not the means with 
which to pay the tax.” 

The gentleman did not accept it favourably ; 
{sagiiig) — '• This matter rests not with me.” 
(Their) hands and feet became weak, by going 
constantly {to hlri) ; they all sat by, refusing 
{their) hardly-earned and pitiful food and 
i water. 

1 The rich men {said) — “ Laying aside {ov,r) 
ornaments and other things, and putting on 
tattered wni-stcloths and jackets, let ns go to 
the bungalow just like poor people, without any 
feeling of shame. 

Third I'emc — The rich men braced np 
(t/(ef/-) courage, saying — “The tax will leave 
us ; ” 0 my brother !, going constantly to the 
I bungalow, gTcat were the intriguing effort.? that 
! they' made. The rich men, 0 brother ! , sat 
all together {on the ground), just like labourers 
and village-watchmen ; each of them heaved 
deep sighs, turning {the'ir) faces downwards. 

{But the oficuds) levied the tax on t.lie whole 
village : they came and sat down in the Kamari 
i Bazaar; by force they compelled {the peogdt) 

I to produce {their) goods, and took them under 
; attachment. 


treat them wdth steruues.s, without any fear (of 
(he coiLSegrerces), if they' fail to pay.’’ 
i Then the Collt'ccor’'' came, atid put up at 
tl» (fruc’ditrs") bungalow; and all the people 
w^it and besieged him, as if (the god) Siva 
hall come down (iq.e;/ the earth). 

^'iie order seas gicen) — “ If they exceed the 
period ( fur pagmurt), pile on the interest, and 


^ j,nvi ]"H It. ' the five people the merahers of 
the r^nchi't or P/ri' /'' >/•'(■- the vilhitro-jnry, which 
tiMilitioMAlly eou-'i'rt'- ot ex.ictly live 

ch'iv Mai’L^hi C'iUivaleTit to the Lvanare.^e 
‘ h'i'<te. ‘ipcf'i ; iiK tho.l. manner Jof rea<hn«r, recitin". and 
suieiu'-r) ' It niark- a change in the metre or rhythm. 

’ The mo-t re,2ular and nreent neee-''ary oi Hindu 
life, rich or poor, and u-ualiy collected, ”rati->, alonf^the 
hinhwaV'* 

’ I'he re-trietion of lur-’wt-riuht'J. especially of the fret* 
'•(dlectiun ol hvewo«»d, lia" alw.,yr, heeii ii matter of 
prit'Vi.nou niiL'm; tlif I''\\._r eLi'-e". 

^ liri* nh'ri-) or P' Vdhdn- are a low-ea^-t? tnhe, 
who-rc t;<‘eupatiou is ehiefiy to oollect wooil and ;arci''n for 
Sal--, and pr- mannr-.*. Thix' liave ahv.-y-^ had 

strung- m rau-iiuy teudeneies, and have fiifured eou-tantly 
m Mar Iii-teiy ILe iisaal hujiliah reprc-reututiou 
Oi the name la ' Pmdary.’ 


The weavers and .stdler.s of silk spoke to the 
Subliedar, saying— “You are like the father 
that beg.'tt us ; with .ilitile tendeme.ss in (gour) 
reins, take pity and let (ns) go. Thou, O lord ! 
art (our) mother and father ; do thou remit 
the tax on us ; . . . has been cut and brono-lit. 
weeping every day.” (With a ch.snge of 
metre),— The wooden planks, the wtdi-beaw-, of 


The Lamani-. Lamhaitis. or Land-,’,’'., i.il-o ealh'-d 
Lab; uGr> in uorth-.-ru India', are a lo'^.-ca-t*- triVo vi ry 
ffip'*y-like ^in appearance anti halnt^ They arc tL% 
principal inland-earnerr- of tip- t nuntry. Their eh/.f 
article-^ of traffic are banit-oo- an-i ,,tliri. 
an.l which they trau-yort iiith Ur^.. droves ‘of 

pack -cattle. 

- hoajo-.'.h. coiubinir.0 tl.o S.nokrit lure, ■ tribute 
toll. tiii. imj-O'i. 'vith t!;,. Pi kr.t e,.- - 

tor, red contribnp.n.' i- tiv .a-toia.a-y word'. ,ilf over ‘the 
Iv.mare-e country, lor tno In, on,,. '1 ,,3;, Lieon-o I'.iv or 

^ the 

a C^u'; W ^ --t 

" chAenv ij, i, aniutolhoible. 


Th*M)rieiii,il h.-f'bo 
Enirli'h v.wfd ■ uot.Lij.' 
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the looms, the skeins of silk, the earthen pots, j listen ! they ail came in company to the bunga- 
the dishes for eating from ; all these they sold j low. “ It is proper that thou, 0 lord, shouldest 
by auction, patting {reserve) prices on them, j listen to this (our) petition; it is right that 
(With a change of metre), — -The Government | thou shonldest remit the tax on ns.” Standing 
became very bad, 0 my brother ! poor people ; there, he gazed upon the poor men, with corn- 
had their eyes full of tears, saying, — “ What a i passion in (his) reins. The gentleman looked 
time of trouble thou hast brought, 0 Isvara i well into the matter, and quickly caused a 
(our god); no man has any care of us. Say ; reply to be written, saying that they should 
now, is it a lot of weeping women that are j present the petitions {of regular appeal) ; there 
sitting here ? ; whatever we may do, the tax j was trouble in his reins, as if a fire was kindled 
will not cease.” Then (by paijing the fax) , there. He gazed upon the tattered garments 
they redeemed the dishes for eating from ; say j worn by the women, and all their wealth;'* 
now, did not they display fortitude j while they were weeping, {s'Mjing)—“ {Our) 

Fourth Verse. — Ravappaof Harpanhalli wrote i hands can find no millet'* in (our) houses.” 
out a statement, — “Sir, they have {each) as | Then the noble gentleman made inquiries ; the 
good an income as may be wished for ;” he | principal rich men, O brother !, sat down ; and 
brought trouble on the poor; no justice the poor people did obeisance (to him). With 
remained. great attention the gentleman listened, (say- 

Very brave were the Musalmans of the Ka- iay)—‘' Declare how much income they have.” 
luari Bazatir “ Be oS,” said they, “ we will Hittaji-Virabhadra wrote it down, putting the 

estimate at five hundred rupees ; and laid it on 
the ears of the representatives of the village, 
not to abandon (their) duty (to the villagers) 
by saying (that it mis any higher). 

Sixth Ferse. — All the people in concert were 
making up (their) accounts, weighing the 
matter out one with the other; how shall I 
describe the sorrow of the people ? ; so the 
mins sat down together, making a conspiracy, i work went on. First the merchant Miikap- 
inside the mosque; — “Where is the slick? ^ pasetti, a very virtuous man, himself sat down 
search and bring it here (that ve may heat I and made up the reckoning ; thus the minds of 
those who come to leoij the tat)-, will you now i all were satisfied. Li.sten now again! The 


not pay the tax ; take it, if you like, (hy force) 
and fine (us) ; this is (our) order to you.” 

The Subhedar fired up in wrath ; house after 
house, he searched them all ; hear ! how even 
small pieces of copper, and the brazier's anvils, 
and the stone-splitters’ tools, were carried away 
(for sale). 

(With a change of metre) — All the Musal- 


hesitate and back out of the business ? ” Thus ' poor people stood by in restless anxiety, and 
they conspired, — •' Undoubtedly we will beat j made supplication to the gentleman; and then 
anvone who comes (to mahe us pay the tux) : ' the virtuous gentleman caused to be given 
pei-liaps they may put us in fetters ; but, if .so, j back to tliem the tax that they had paid, 
what more could they do ? ” (But others said). \ Tlie Musalmans said — “ 0 Allah 1 it is a year 

•• Ye madmen ' is not this a serious matter ? | since we have eaten wheat and rice ; (the god) 

it is not right to di.splay any insubordination j tiiva (alone) knows our straits ; what can we 
towards the Government ; keep to the habit of ! give 

falling down at the feet of (t/iCz/i. your) parents ; j It wa.s in the Pramoduta saihiatsartz, my 
therels (surely) some little reg.trd (for you)." ! brother !, that the Government imposed the 
Fi'p/t Ferso.— There came the noble gentle- j tax ; poor people were full of anxiety to the very 
man, Mr. Elphinston; very full of affection for j cores of (their) hearts, (crying) 0 Lord . O 
poor people was he ; be sat himself down and 1 holy one ! Up to (the end o/) the Prajotpatti 
made inquiries ; listeu how it befell ! i saihcafsnra, the people were in straitened 

All the Musalmans then assembled together, \ eirenmstances, and kept saying ■ Poverty has 


and, acting in unison, presented a petition ; i 


This, of course, is ironical. 

The staple er.xm of the country. 

'' The PrameJuta ami Prajotp.atti .sau'iwt.virfi'! are j 
the fourth ami fifth m Jupiter's cycle of sixty -four years. 


stricken the Government ; let us go to some 

By the u-ual rectoning’ they answereJ to .t.D. 

auil 1871-71 , but there are variations in different parts of 

the country. 
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other kingdom;” heartily they cursed the 
disposition of the village-juries, the merchants, 
and the Subhedar. 

This song vas composed in Hubballi, to the 
sound of a drum decorated -svith an elephant- 
goad and a nosegay of flowers ; with the favour 


of (the god) Gurusiddhesa, the poet Gurusid- 
dha, the charitable one, the son of Han- 
mantrao the teacher of singing, made and sang- 
the words ; sit and listen, 0 my brother ! to 
the topic, the predicament that brought such 
ridicule ! 


Text. 


Palld. 

Yena helali janmada gola 1 Ihgraji npadar=adita bala i 
Badavara alat.iro galagala I madatara chinti |i Palla || 

Iwe midi. 


IMadalinda kedari majakura I bandana GAdin-Saheba saradara \ kunta-koada 

taeada wonda hunnara 1 dnddt yelo igati II Gadin-Saheba helatana tori I hasana 
madastena ra-dari I idaka niva ycna auteri I kelasa niinad-atl II Panchai-ellare 
adara kabfda I mund=luiig=Adit=annndn tilililla I duddina garvili teradara halla I 
ilia kakalati || Chala II Aga hakidara kela kasta path I katina barlavarda tumbndu 
hotti 1 rniiri kottaro nuluva rati II Duddin=ase hattita sarakaraka I chaukasi 

bal=ata dina-dinaka I sagani gutti madyara a kshanaka I katagi maratara nuidi 
tuka II Pyandareru Lamaneru katagi I mari tamma makkalna madatidra jOki I iga 

beduda bandati bikki I kelasa hiiig=ati II 1 II 

2nc nvdi. 

Sarakaraka dorita masalatta | karapatti hakyAra turata-turata I raitara dudda 

yeluva hikamatt<A I madidara hiiiga II SarakArada Ata balajori | loti.sa kotfa wAyide 
inAdari I kodalidra besaka jori I nadasari aSjik=ilad-hAiige || Kalekatara-SAyeba banda 
Atra I bandu iladAna baiigalcdAga I janar=ella hogi muttidAr=avanga I SivA ilad- 

hahtra II WAyide iniridar=hachchari baddi I mani mAra tagolri lihiva mAdi | bala 

maiidi kottaro go|y-Adi I hedari manadAga II ChAla II Daivadavar=ellA kildi samastA I 

arji kottaro mAdi masalatta I chaukasi mAdari danera kunta I patti kudo namag= 
i!a takattA II SAheba manasige taralillA I i mAta namma-kade ilia | wody-Adi hudava 
kai-kalA | kula nira bitta kuntar=allA II Saukfira vast-odavi tamid=ittu I haraka 
dorara angiya tottu I baiigaleke hOguva nAchiki bittu I badavarA gati l| 2 || 

.3«e nudi. 

SAwakAra madvAra yadi-gafti | hitt;t=anta namaga karapatti | hAlA batfar=annA 

kntaj>ati | baiigaleka wody-adi || KiAili kuntar=annA sAwakArA I kunt-Aiiea kuntro 
kul; talawArA | tamma-tammolaga liakatAra usarA | telaka mAri mAili i| Ur-ella path 
vetyAru 1 Kamari-pyatyAga banda kuntaru I jorilinda badaka tarasyaru I japti 
i.iAdt II Patio-Ara helvAra SiibhedAraga I ni nama hadada tandi liAiiga I solpa karana 

banda hotyaga 1 bido daya m.idi || Tumi” kliAwanda clihe maya-bAp | liamArc 

natti' karo tiimi map i k.lt-layA eholenu cliAp I dulA radi-radi || Chain || llalau-i 

i.r.rt’ resami-patfi I bAnde-^AniAuA jumAnu-tati | lilawa mailaA\ Am kininiata katti || 
Cl, ala II Bala kettai-nnnA sro-akAra I badavara tandAra kannirA | hciita vAIc tandi 

ilvara I namag=yArad=iila Adara II Lai radvA kali tail sabi hniti | ka kare tar-bi 

ehukta nai patti I cluulai-lAyA juiuAnn-tAti | kari kali na chati || 3 p 


4;ir andi. 


Hurpanalli-RAyappa liara-kopA | ivarigi liutAj=aitiri yait'.-htA i badavara .suttu 
tandano ka^hta I uHlila darama || Kamari-jiyati lMu-.alar^n((_ i kodudila ho<> = 
aiidAia kaiupafti | bckAra tagolri danda katti I idara ilnia imknma || Subhedara 
siTplh Ada behki I mani-mani iiAdyAno yclla luuliki i tambara-chura karavAvi 


’ Thi' MT-H IS in Hm-ln-tani. of Vfi-y corrupt, 

'■'’or l- put mtu the mouths of the Mutalmauis. 


iso. ai-u. aro y tV-v passage, further on, containing, like 
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Gutaki 1 wodadda kelri nema II Chi'da II Mnsalara yella kuntara kudi I masuti- 
■ivalatra masalata madi | ka hai dhiind-kar lakaw=are lakadi | liindaka saridiri 

anamana madi || Masalatta hakidara hiilga 1 beseka hodunu bandavaiiga I i'itli'a 

bidi hakyara naniaga I matt=ena 
'liwana | sarakar-ke sat masti na 
<^0 mer ati II 4 || 


miidyara idra myaga H Bade katai nave re 
karna | ma-bap-ka rako pawa padna 1 kayi- 


hiie riudi. 

Yelapat-Sabeba banda saradara I badavara myiila idJa bala phera | aga kunta 
madyiina vichyara I kClari luuga II Aga Musalar=ellaru kudyaru I masalata madi 
arji kottaru | baiigaleka banda yellara kiidyara I kdlari aga || Turn khatvanda 
arj yi suiina I bamari patti map tarn kania 1 ninta-konda iiodidana badavaranA I 
kai'una botyaga II Sabt-ba nodidana sdsi I lagu madi arji knd=aiitana barasi I 
avana hotyag=ata kasavisi I beuki bidd-ai'iga || Hengasai~utr-auta baraka-paraka siri | 
ninta-konda nodidana aisvari I gar-me nai kar-kd jAri I alatAra AvAga || Aga 
sardAra madyana vicbAnA I kuntidar=anna dodda sawakara I badavara madyara 
namaskai-A II Saheba kelida kivi-gottA I ivarigi hutaj=ati belri yeshtA I HitAli- 
Yirabadrappa bara-kotta I ainura rupaida aiidAj=itta | luva bela-byadri kiig-sutta | 
paflcliara kivi-mvAg=ittA II 5 || ^ 

6/i'> ?!?'«(. god/ 

Yellara kuili madatara lekka I tama-tamolaga bAfcatara tuka I yesht-anta /ili 
janara dukka 1 kelasa nadad-ati II Prutam setti Makappa punivanta I '^tka 
liAki madidaua til kunta I yellara manasa ata sanamantA 1 kelari inna It 
Badavara nintara mari-marigi I ninta bedi-kondaro dorig'i I kott-anta pafti kodisidana 
tirigi I Sayeba puniviiiia || i^usalara autara are Alla | warsata gudi akki tindillA I 
namma padipatla fSivana ballA | kodunu iiAv=enA || Paramadhnta-nama-saiin-acbharA I 
karapatti bAkit=anna sarakarA | badavara maragidara maramara | .swAmi bbagavAna || 
Parajotpatya-saiiiViielibara tanaka I jaiiara adaro bala halAka | badatana baut=antara 
sarakaraka I b(jguu=aiuAra luiitt-onda rAjoka I bala sarapsara paSebara gnnaka 1 setti 
'^ubbedara kamdara-janaka II i pada bnttita HubbalyAga I aiikus-tnrAya dabbina 

mvAga I vvastAda l-I;inamantrA\vana mag;i I GurasiddesAua dayana mvAga I k ’ ’ 
Gurasidda dana-ubatura I madi belidana aksbara I kunta kclar=enna'' maja 
i'ula pajiti II tj II 


THE AGE AYD WRITIYGS Oi 

BY THE R1 

From an examination of Chinese documents 
relating to Y A g A r j u n a, it seems evident 
that he is not the same person as XAgasena. 

It lias been hitherto commonly held that these 
two names denote one person. But the Chinese 
version of the Md! mhi-V rasita (Xanjio’s Cala- 
hiijue. No. 1358) describes N a g ;i s e ii a as a 
native of North India, and simply terms him a 
Bhiksiin-. whilst the Life of Nagarjnna by 
Kumarajiva (id. No, 1461) places him in South 
India, and siieaks of him as an eminent 

Again, the time when these two writers 
flourished is not the .same. N a g a s e n ;i was 
contemporary with if e n a n d e r. who flnnrish- 

*• This is the customary, though irregular, tu 


i’ N.IGARJUNA-BODHISATTYA. 

’V. S. BEAL. 

ed about B.C. 140; whilst NAgArjuna was 
’ certainly subsequent to the date of Kan i sh k a, 
and, according to the latest conclusions, lived 
. towards the end of the second century A.D. 
j Again, the characters of the two seem to be 
1 wholly different. N Aga sen a was a skilful 
I disputuut, but a loyal follower of tlie primitive 
i doctrine of the great Teacher; but N A g A r- 
I juna was the founder of a mw sehool, an 
. ambitious innovatin', and a... ailcpt in conjura- 
; tion and rnanii’. 

On all o-rounds, then, we must distinguish 
tlnsc two writers, and be content to let Naga- 
sena alotie. judging him only by his one work, 
' r/c O’o-.sL'. i/o/e/s "T iLliii'l'.’. 

phonic conjunction of i 'Ian tf uri) and u ’.ni. 
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I will, however, make one oi’ two remarks 
about the Chinese versions of this book. I call 
th?^i versions, but they are only abridgments 
of the original work, if that work is faii'h^ 
rei're.sented by the Pali translation. The first 
was made by an unknown hand daring- the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty, i.e. between A.D. 317 
and 400; it is called Xa-siea-fii-lchti-l:' wj or 
‘ the Sutra of the idA/Zrs/i a., Xaga.sena.” After 
some introductory matter relating to ]5revious j 
births, we are told that there were two Br.'ih- j 
!nari=, who had practised toe-ether their rules of I 

a i'toritv in the same mountain. One of these 1 

- 

; a:l expi-e.'sed a wish that ho might be born 
as a king ; the other desired that he might be 
i'--boru in a condition to arrive at nircdua. 
A'-eordiugly, the first became the sou of a kiiig 
-s'-lmse Jkingdom was bv the sea-shore ; and 
time came to name him. lie was called 
dC 11 The other was born in the country of 
/v/-;^^^^))phe'm) and he was called To-la; but, 
la ca use a roy.il elephant beloiigiug to the family 
vv.i-i born on the same day as the child, he was 
'i i'l calleil Xii-iiu, "for (the narrative a'lds) 

’ p- hrlian word for ‘ elepluuif is Xa" (Y Xaga). 

H I'.-m-g l-jeoi^mea Jlhikihu, he attained celebrity, 
ail after a while came to the country of 

in India, and took up his residence in the 
>'■ l-tt-'/aa temple. Wij must restore Sh’-iiir to 
^ .< k a 1 a and S/n'-k'-C/'a to .1 e t i k a . So 
tl\it tile plot of the di.scussion which follows, 

•' 1 ud in the same place as in the Southern or 
Pill account. Heanwhile, the Prince ^ri-luji \ 


tribute paid to this city by all tlie small 
countries round about.® Tlic clothing of the 
people is described as being of the five colours, 
gli.steniiig and bright, — the women, of white 
complexion, and wearing jewels and costl-v 
oruameuts, — the soil, rich and productive, Ac., 
&c. Tiii.s was the capital of the countrv of 
Mi-Inn. Tlic king, therefore, proceeds thither, 
and the disputation is narrated in two long 
chapters of twenty and fourteen double pages 
respectivclv. 

Prum a superficial examination, the descrip- 
tion appears to b-e, in its general charaoter, 
identical wi'ch that foand in the dif, li'„da-pn>iho : 
but, as 1 do not pisscss the English translation 
of this work, published, I uinlerstand, by Mr 
Treuc'kucr, I have not been able to make anv 
exact couiparison. 

The only remark on the foregoing that need 
be made, is that the kingdom of Menander 
may properly be described as a maritime one, 
a.s the conquest of Patt.ilene is ascribed to him .- 
and, as " he reigned over an o.xtensivc tract 
from the foot of the Paropainisns to the sea,"'‘ 
we may accept the Chinese account th.it, whilst 
his kingdom bordered on the .sea, its chief citv 
was .S a k a 1 a . Tins country the Chinese 
writer idiMitifios with Ta-^^'tn, which is gene- 
rally referred to the ICnnan Empire, but inav. 

I think, be also c-piival -iii to the countries 
ruled by the Piktri.ui s.irr.ips. On all .sides, 
at least, this Chinese book siqipm-ts the identi- 
fication of IMclinila (tMi-lou) with tlie iMenan- 


n.ei succeeded to his fatberfs maritime king’- 

-;u. and, being an adept in religious anil 
'o'.'iosophical questions, he requested his mini- 
.-tei'S to inquire for one -n'orthy to enter 
I'le lists with him in disputation. The repiv 
Was that in the Xortliern region, in the 
■"O.ntry Ta-tstii,'‘ in the kingdom of Shc-kiu, 
i,nd in the palace of an old king of that 
■ '-miry, tliere was dwelling a Sliuiiiau w.dl 
-i'a- to dispute with the royal scholar. Then 
- i.low.s a description of the city of .S a k a 1 a, 
■lie noble character of the people, the richlv 
-t-nainented gates, the sculptured pnlaccs, 
■lie apartment.s of the court ladies, the streets 
•ii'l suburbs, the elephants, horses and cha- 
■■i->"s, the artl/ans aicl scholars, and tiie 

* rho ino't.Tu .s.ise.iUa l.-'.tihba lu the P.ii'.jai. ; =ee 
:■ we C t'J ahoee. not.' 11 — J.F F 

^ ’ I till- pUc..- mu-t Jeuote the Urceeo.B.iktrUa 

Un.pire. 


d e r of the ( 1 recks. 

There IS another short work, in the Chinese 
collection ot b >o relating to thi.s .subject. 
It comprises the lUl-t talc, or story, in the 

Trau-i'ii i-fi (In j-l:. ,fp (the Sumijuldarafuiijiitutia- 
Uutr,i)d The talc is called XaX, r.-Xua-to- 
I iru,ij-l:iii,j, /.c, ■■ the Sutra o/'Xaga.sena and Xan- 
I daraja.” The Coutcits are similar to tin- former 
! work noticed. Tice king's uainu i- o-iven a-; 

Xanda, instc.id of Mi-J-m. But I see no 
I diffieiilty in supposing X.inda to he a con- 
1 tractifiu of Menander, or of the Pali 
! M i n a II cl a. 

j 

: On the whole wc may cnuclnde that X a g a- 

I sena, the LhS.^1 n. n-as contemporary with 
, Menander, and dim iq. discussion with the 

! irfi.aar- '^iiS ■'/, Eac seat of Greek 

I , ■' ■ > 0,10.. t'sd 

I -Nanjio s t, . .. Xo 1.J2U, 
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Greek ruler may have given rise to the story 
of Plutarch about the distribution of his (Me- 
nander’s) relics and the momiraents placed over 
them. 

We now come to Xagarjuna, respect- 
iiiLT whom there is abundance of informa- 
tion, of a mixed character, to be found 
scattered throughout the Buddhist literature 
of China. The chief dirficulty i.s how to con- 
nect these scattered notices into anything like 
a reliable narrative. 

Taking Hiuen Tsiang's notices fiist,” — we 
find that, according to him, Xatfarjuna 
lived duriiiu: the time of a king called So-fi'-p'o- 
/ir.,’ in Southern K 6 s a 1 a. He practised the art 
of converting inferitir substances into irohl, and 
also gained a knowledge of the elixir of life. 
By ineaiis of the latter, he had extemled liis 
own and the king's year.s over several centurie.s. 
The King built for him, or exeavated from 
the rock, a sinUijluh-tbna ; the rock or mountain 
was called ro-lo-mo-Io-Jci-li and it was 300 li 
south of tlic country.® We cannot fix the sire 
of the eai>ital city, visited by Hitu-n 'I’.siang ; 
and so tlie Pn-ln-nio-lo hill is nut known for 
certain. One thing, however, we know that 
it must be restored to Bhramara, or ‘•the black 
bee,” and was called after DurgA or Parvati: 
and that it i.s the same as the rfrl-parvat.a- 
Pararnalagii'i named by Seheifiier in his 
Translation of Tdrani!/ ha, p. •do-l. On tins hill 
Nagarjuna is said to have pa>.-,ed one hundred 
and twenty-nine years of lus life (.8clieifner, 
Tdrandtha, p. 7.3). We niu.'t then, it appears, 
give up the old story of Fa-hiaiP about the 
pigeon { I'drdcata) moua.stery, and .substitute 
fur it the ririparvata dedicated to Durga. I 
have been told by Dr. Burgc.'-s that he has 
good reason fur identifying rhi.s rock with the 
celebrated Sr ii a ila, on the I'iver Knshn.i.^” 
But now the question ai’i-^es who was this 
king o-hn, and what hi.s probable date P 

The Chiue.se explanation of the king s name is, 

' Bud.Vi, R-ir. PV.-g. Tr<o-/it. Vol. II. g. iW ff 
’ This i-. a plumctic roprcscut itwu. .auh i- oxpl:un<'il 

as uieaniuLr he who draw- the goeid. " wh.irh ol cour-o 
suerce-t.- riadvaha or riadvahaua a- the orium.il 8.riirkiit 
wivrd. ,, 

“ This expression jirotiably me.ans that it w.is oUU h 
from the eapit.il ot the kuieiloiii. 

’ BnJ'Ih. Ecr. ITt’sh TTioM. Introd. p. Ixviii ff. 

“ [Tt seeuis worth notinc that a Buddhi-t /.’■a'd'ild''' 
named Nagaiguiiachi-rya i- mentioned m one of the 
inr'Criptioid' cit tho St’'p((. thirty ^iniips 

north-west of the well-known Aniaravati in the Kistua 


j “he who draws, or pulls xvell.'’^' This, howevei’, 
gives ns but little help, beyond suggesting, as 
the original Sanskrit word, .Sadvaha, — a name 
which we do not know of from Sanskrit sources, 
and xvhieh does not seem a very probable 
one. But we are told by I-tsiiig'" that tlii.- 
monarch xvas also called Sh i-ijf ii-ft-lda. vi-liich 
might be restored to S i n cl h u k a : moreover, 
the same writer says that A.agArjiina wrote to 
him as the king of a country called Shing-fi’ 
(.Sindh r). All this is obscure ; it is true the 
, gives us the name S i n d h ii k a 

as the first of the A n d h r a s ; but his date i.-* 
much too early for Xag.'irjuna. Under these 
cirenmstance.s, I can find no clue to the settle- 
. ment of the date from this part of my empniry : 
and must rest satisfied with the sug'>'estion 

7 - X 

that the Chine-e translation of the Sc 
name is wrong, — that the original nar /» 
SatavAha(na). which is equally deducil',.j.^ Jm 
tiie transliteration, and the sound o- ..iich 

■ might easily bo confused by the Chinese with the 
sound of Sadvaha, — and that the king is to be 

! identified with one of the S a t a v a h a n a or 
: Andhra kings, and possibly xvith the 
; Y a j fs a s r i - S a t a k a r n i. who seems to have 
^ flourished about A.D. 178 to 207. 

; If we come now to consider the succession 
: of Bnddiiist Patriarchs as they are named in 
; tlie Northern Books, we find that Nagar- 
juna is the thirteenti'. in the mder, and 
Par.sva the ninth. If this PAi’.A-a was the 

■ one who pre.-,ided over the council .summoned 
' by Ka 11 i.s Ilk a. then we may reasonably place 

him about 300 years after Asoka, or A.D. 
7u or 7.1 : for this seems to he the meaning 
; of the Ido vears after the nirrdna, alluded 
, to by Hiueu Tsiang.^“ His sueecs.sors were 
Punyayasis, Asvaghdsha, Kapiuiai.i, and then 
' Nagarjuna. Kesjiectiug tlie-e, there is no 
reliable observation found in Chinese Books, 
exce[)t that A s v a gh 6 s h a was eonlumporary 
with Kanishka. As there has been some 

■ (Kri-hn:'.) ili-trirt S'*u'i' .S(. Iii'l, I ol III 

p. .ST). Tin- in-iTiption, liowever. i- in S.o.i-kru ; .‘itti, 

' partly for t'nat r'-a-uu. partly on p.il.nonraplui ,1 yronnils, 
ji i- ti) be .illutt",! tu .ibijut t.ie Ot tlie -ev. uth 

' century A LI., aul it tint- true- .ibnut A.Lt tioO a- th.i 
(late ot till- Xaa.'ir,nm.’.ein.rya. — .I.F.I-'., 

“(■/'..a/ ',oi. III. • riuOit-'lr.iwiue.' At one time I 
' tiiouu'at tlll-i w.l- eipliv.llent to the DrOi k 2cerr;p 

11 y.i.i.li K iv. p. o, li. I-tsing- tell- 

i us tli.it the kme'- title p'oD was ,'<h hm 

■ priv.ite or per.-oual u.im'' (..'I'/iD b'-iiiir /. a-le-kui, 

' 13 Buddh. Kec. tVest. Huriil,' Vol 1. p. 151. 
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doubt expressed about this, I ■will refer to i 
stories and 94 in the abovenamed work ! 
c«.lled Sarn)j 2 iktaratiiapi/aka. In these stories ' 
we have mention made of the king called , 
C handan-Kanika, which I can only restore to 
K a n i s h k a of Gandhara. He was a great 
conqueror, and was converted to Buddhism. 
In story 94 he is said to have had three 
friends, — Ascaghbsha, his spiritual adviser; — 
ifn-cJia-hi (iladra). his great minister; — and 
(dhaij-lo-kia (Jurka ?), his chief physician. 
We are then told how Kanishka, after a g-reat 
slaughter of his enemies, relented and desired 1 
to pursue a more peaceful life : on which his j 
chief minister intimated that such a desire i 
could scarcely be carried out by such a man as j 
he had been. The king then orders a caldron ; 

water to be heated to the boiling point, 
:^=atttis done, he flung into the water his 
t'i\a 1) dering his minister immediately to take 
It a'ith his hand. The officer beg.s to be 
excused, but in vain ; at last, on condition he 
would take it ont, the king permits him to j 
adopt his own method. Of course he takes from ! 
under the caldron the fire, and allows the water j 
to cool. Then he removes the ring. “And so,'’ | 
replied the monarch, “even I may gain the I 
treasure of the Law, by extinguishing within | 
me the three fires of lust, hatred, and doubt.'' 1 


I only refer to this story to shew that A s- 
vaghosha was contemporary with Ka- 
nishka. But he was probably a voung man ^ 
and may have succeeded Punyayasas in his 
old age. At any rate, we cannot accommodate 
this succession to any date for N a g a r j n n a 
earlier than the latter end of the second cen- 
tury A.D. 

According to Tibetan accounts. Nagar- 
juna lived some 6u0 years after Buddha ; for 
this is the only reasonable way of explaining 
the statement that according to some his life 
was 71 years short of GoO, and according t(j 
others '19 years short of that period.'* This is 
supposed to be a mistake for 71 or 29 years 
.short of fiijO years after Buddha ; and if we 
assume the date of Buddha (according to Ti- 
betan accounts) to be 100 years before Asoka, 
this again would give us a date for N a g a r- 
j u u a from about A.D. 1G6 to A.D. 200. 

I think we may safely regard this us tlie 
nearest approximate date to bo got from 
Chinese or Tibetan .sources. I will merely add 
that the change introduced by Xag.irjuna inlr) 
the code of Buddhist doctrine was so o'l’eal 
that it is said he claimed himself to be the “ all- 
knowing one’’ (the Omniscient), and that, after 
his death, Stilpas were raised to him, and he 
■was worshipped as Buddha 


S-ANSKRIT AND 0),D-KANARH.SE IX.SCRIPTTO-NS. 


By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.R.A.S,, C.I.E. 

{CrjutiiVf'l frOM p. 258 ) 

No. 166.— Bodh-G.\t.\ iNSCr.iPTioy of il.tii.tx.VM vn.— The yevl 269. 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, is from a stone-tablet that was 
discovered in the course of the excavations 
■made by General Cunningham and Hr. J. D. 
M. Beglar at BuJh-Gay.i,' the famous Bud- 
dhist site about fiv'o miles due south of Gaya, 
tlie chief town of the Gaya District, in the 
Bengal Presidency. The oricrinal stone is now- 
in the Imperial Afusenm at Calcutta. 

The stone has the aiipearamm of having been 
originally .set in a .socket about three inches 
deep, and morticed at the sides into ,a building, 
'■’he front surface measures about 1' 74” 
broad by 1” 6' high. Below the inscription, 

“ Vas.siliet (French E'l.'i p. 2in n 

■'^ R-.'oriis of the Patn-ireh- f V s Xo 

■i340) K. V. p. 20. b. 


towards the proper right .side of the stone, 
there are engraved in outline a cow and a calf, 
standing towards, and nibbling at, a small ti'ee 
or bnoh : the tips of the ears of tlie cow are 
discernible in the lithograph, below the com- 
mencement of line 14. — The writintr, which is 
ill t’ne upper part of the stone, and covers 
a sp.rce of about I' 7}/ broad In- 1 ' 0" liigh, in- 
cluding a margin of about an inch all round, is 
in a state of perfect preservation almost 
throughont.-The avei-age size of the letters 
IS about The cliaracters belong to the 

northern class of alpiiabets. They include, in 
the last line, form, of the numerical symbols 


1 The • 
Lat. 2i'' 
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for S, 9, GO, and 200. In the coujiiiict letter ; Bodli-Gaya, also called the vnjrd-aii't or 
C'/i ijatii~i^iaf(th, line 7, we have to note , ‘ diainond-tlirone,’ on which Bnddha and his 
that the r is formed on tlie line, with a single ; predece.ssors sat, when attain-ng bd'Uii or pev- 
y below it. — The language is Sanskrit ; and, ; feet wisdom.^ And Professor Childers, in his 
except for the opening svinbol I'epresenting O/;/. Pith added that he inferred that 

and for the date at the end, the iiiscriiition is in the term was also applied to the raised terraLO 
verse throughout. — In respect of orthograjdiy, ' built under the /"-'.////-tree within the precincts 
the only points calling for notice are (1) the ■ of any Buddhist temple, in imitation, prcsum- 
occasional doubling of /,: and t, in conjunction ■ ably, of Binhlha's throne. This, rather than 
with a following r, >> ,/. in e/,, line 13; the throne itself, seems to be its meaning in 
finiffr”ni, line 2 : and rhnit/r't. line 14; and ; the present inseriptioii, 

( 2 ) the use of f for throughout, in ", | The chief interest of this inscription, lies in 

lines 2 and 8 ; Vdhh nnt, line b : and < ■’"//(/, Hues , the pnibabihtj that the second a h a n a in a n 
It* and 12 . I mentioned in it, is the person of that nemo 

The inscription does not refer itself to the ' who compo.sed the more ancient 2 '>art of th-; 
reign of any king. It is dated, in numerical 
symbols, in the year two hundred and .sixty-nine 
(A.D. 588-89), on the eightli day of the 
bright fortnight of the raontli Chaitra (iNfarch- 
Aiiril). It is a Buddhist inscriiition. And 
the object of it is to record the erection, by a 
certain iM a ban a man, — the second of that 
name mentioned in this inscri[ition, — of a 
mansion of Buddha, /.a. a Buddhist temple or 
monastery, at the B o d h i m a n da, or, ratlier, 
within the precincts of it ; ('.■>. at tlto modern 
Bodh-Gaya. 

With regard to the places mentioned in this 
iuscrijition, h a n k a is, of conr-.e, <>uc c‘f tlie 
most well-known names of Ceylon. And 
den. Cunningham tells me that m r a d v i 2 ' a, 

‘ the maugo-islaud,’ is another of its uanies, 
derived from its resemblanee in shape to a 
mango. Boilhimanda is the name of the 
mirtieulous throne under the i'd/o-tree at 

Ti\i.‘ i 

1 Om 'iGl Vv.'ipto’ yeii = 'i-piMmcyah sak.ila-Cisi-rueh.l sarvvat.ih s,iJt't*]va-dlnUiih kshun- 

nah 2 i\shaiid.i-vodhas=sugati- 2 >atha-radhas=tarkka-sastr-.\bluy-uktah. sanipurntiu 

2 dharmma-kdshali •'^a'lhito loka-bhutyai " s.'rfstah SAky-aika-va( ba)- 

ndboi-jjavati ehir.itaraih tad=ya',is-sara-tanttram M Nair odium’ snbha-bli.lvanfi- 

3 m=anusritah sam'ara-saihkle.sa-,jin=.Maitrevasya kard vnuuktti-vasiti yasy=adbhut;i 

vvakriti I iiirvv.ui-avasard cb.x yeua ebaranau dnshb»iu muneh 

4 pavanan G |iav;id=vah sa nimundra-sasan.i-dliar.d.i siuty.ii Iffaha-KaAyapah 11 Saih- 

yukt-ag'amino visnddha-rajasah sat lI*] v-annkaui 2 )- 6 dyat bih sishy.i 
0 yasya sakrid=viehernr=atiirim Laiik-ftclial-op.ityak.'im tdbln<-ah Ailii-gun-aiivltas=clia 
satasah .sishya-jirasishyab kram ij=jatas=tunga-narendra- 
b variria-tilakidi protsriyya r.ijya-Ariyam 11 Dbyau“-dday-aluta-l 8 dtah subli-fteiibha-vivfka- 
krid=vihata-muhah sad-dluxrmm-atula-vibhavd Bhaxo ■ va(ba)bhuva 


j Pi'di yt'ihiicciik<'i, or bistory of Cej'lon. If this 
! identilieation is aceeptcil, it opens ,P2x K 
j point of importance irethe question OymitrJ. 
I On the one hand, there can be no do' god/at 
i the date of tbe present inscrijitioii hora, / be 
referred to the Gu[)ta era, with the resi/lt of 
A.D. 583-89. On the othorj hand, fron'i the 
Ceylonese records Mr. Turhour arrived at 
A.D. 459 to 477 as the |xn'i,bd of the reign of 
^[ahanuman's iic 2 '>hew (si.stor's son) D h a t u- 
■ sen a and it was duriiag his reign that 
ifahaiiaman conqiiled ihe history. The 
recorded date of the 2*rcsou'c in--eription. ihcre- 
foro, shews. — if the identification .siiggesred 
above is acce[it'.‘d, — cithci'; that the details of 
the CcyluiU'sc chronology Aire not as reliable as 
they have been snpi'Osed) to bo; or eke that 
a wrong starting- 2 >oint hias been selected in 
working them out, and tliat thev now reLjuire 
considerable rectification.! 


= See, amongst other authorities. Beal's B'lihlht.-t 
Recordfi of the It Morlk, \ ol. II. p. llh, 

= See Tumour's ii. liv. Ixii. 2olff. ;and 

Jour. Betig. A.t. Soc. Vol. VII. p. 322. 

‘ From the original stone. 


^ Metro. Sragdh.ira.^ 

“ This mark of puugguation is unnecessary. 

’ Metre, Sardulavild ridita ; and in the following verse. 
” This mark of ptin ctuation is unnecessary. 

® Metre, Arya. " 
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U“pas5no jatir=yatali Maiia- 
sai-an-a- 

.-yui)it-ayaka.saiitati-k.shata-dhrlter='u-ttasya 


10 
11 
12 
1.3 
I t 


«-amanas=tatali 11 Ra]inP"-:ikliWE=clia > i • 

nam i kram \d=eram=Upasena^=tato=p.irali 11 \ at.alyam 

o-atasya .satataih diuasya vaisOslukaiii 

cK=apatyakam I ki-urasy=aliita-ka.-ina!i praviuuau. 
bliilvatah uvaih saeh-cliarit-oilbliaveiia ya^asa ya.sy-.iclutam Wiuta am * miat \ p 
Mhiva.Q prithu-ku]a.jaladlii.=ta.ya ^isliyo maliiyAn 
Labka-dv;pa-prasat.U. para-ldta-aimtah sau-llahanama-nlmaj teu=uckclmu-A vo(bbo)- 
dhimande sa^i-kara-dhavalah sarrvato mandajx'ua 1 ‘ ^ 

kintah piAsada 5.ski .S>nara-Ta(bala-jayi.mh k.'u-itO luka-.i,tuh 11 ^ yapagata - 

vishaya-sneho Iiata-timira-dai-ili pradipa-vad=a-sangah _ 

■- bluijatim 11 Yavad'"=Jhv.uit- 


ki.isalen=aneaa janO viXb5)dhi-bukliain=.ui'irtai-ain ^ ^ 

apaliAri pravitata-kiranah sar^rato blilti bhasvan=yavat=purnno=mvu(mba)- ^ ^ 

ji'.yih phani-pliam-kutilaii-=urmmL-e]iakkrais=.samautat yavach-ch-bndr-adhiv 

I ' vlvidha-maiu-silA-cMra-X-ii'igah .Siiniomli sobb-adhyam , . 

Sanivat 200 bO 9 Cbaittra 


tavad=5tad=bliav.i,uam=uri.i-mimeU s.Uv.itatvaia-pniyaca 11 
.4u di 8 U 

TksN'LVTIOX. ' unri vailed country at the feet of tlie monntain.s 

’ Victorloirrfor a very long time is that , of Lanka; and in succession from tbem Diero 
(hijittbi,. replete tvith fame, of the Teacher, , were born, m hundreds, disciples and d^toplos 
kinsman of the .S.ikyas. by wliicli, disciples, 23osse.,sed of the virtue o C'/'"-" ) 

last\ous as tlie full moon, the inscrutable pri- character, who, without tlic glory of (ur ual) 

led .sovereignty, were the ornaiiients ot a lotty 


mar\\.'iii^Vauce* o\t’ evi^t(,'iK*c li;is lx*cii 
in all directions jl l>y wliieli tiic warriors, who 
are heretics, obstl'uctive of the ]iath of bcati- ; 
tilde, have been brdkeu to piccc.s, being assailed 
with the weapon ofl logic ; (u/cQ by which the ■ 
whole treasure of nnigion, that had been stolen | 
bv the enemy which - is original nature, has been ^ 
recovered for the weVfare of mankind ! 

(L, 2,) — Hay he. Hi a li a-iv a s y a p a. pr'itecr 
vou, will), for the puiTpo.sc' of pr.U'c. observed 
tlie 2 n‘eee[>ts of (i3.i l dh,i) rlie cnief .if ^.iitiis; 
who practised tli.it aiil 'picious h.ibir ..f ah-tr.ict 
meditation winch is 1 ot th.;- n.irure of a tr.iiice. 
who (jvovc.iiiie the aiigriii-h of siicec"ivf st.itcs 
of existence; wliose MTi.iiidcrlul .siihiu-a’acioa of 
the passion.s in rinal oin^ni-ipation (/s !■' t ) dis- 
[ilaycd in the liand otV Hairreya and by 
whom the two pure feetlof (Biddlia) the .saint 
were belield at the time lof attaining nin.-dwi 

(L. 4.) — His disciple.', leiidowcd with a con- 
nected tradition of docY'^i'inc. [iiiuricd as to 
{th-lr) emotions, (a.i J) aerfive in coinpassioii for 


e.vistiiig beings, roamed 


one time over the 


ilftrr, .SMki (.tnushtnbh). 

Froin tli‘j ro\v.-i part 

thQ euizcavur 'jo-jm-. to h ivo bu 
M'‘tre, Sar'lulavikrilitii. 

M>‘tr'2, ?3ra!/ilh-irA 
Tins m.irk of puuctuatiou is 
"Motre, Aryii. 

Mutro, Si-agdhcira, 

Maitrcya i-. a BrVihnattva. at Aj)r»_-«eut iuthe Tu-hita 
heaven, who w to be the next Bu'bil la. And th.* present 
pa'J'taije, which u rather ob~cure, i^\ pt*rhau-3 oxplaiue-i by 


Lilly eui^riV'*l over thi> 
■mu to torm the here. 


i iuncce%~arv. 


race of kings. 

( L. O.j — Then tlicre was the Sramana 
J3 li a V a, wliose welfare was effected by the 
development of abstract lucditation ; who tlis- 
criininated between good and evil ; who de- 
stroyed error; who posses.sed an nii- 

Cniialle.l wealth of true religion. 

(L. — Ami his dlseiple (''-os) he who had 

the name -d' R fi h u I a, alter whom {fh, o- 
the as-ectic U [) a s e n a ( I.) : then in succes- 
sKiu (.t/c-i'c /'■•(') H a h a n a in a w (I.j : {and) 
after him another U p a s e na (1 1.), whoso spe- 
cial charaeceri'tie of alfeetiou, of tlio kind that 
Ls felt towards off-sjiriiig, — for any disiressod 
man who eamc to him for jirotection, and for 
any alHicted person whose fortitude innl been 
de.'troyed by the eoiitinuous flight of the arrows 
of adversity,— extended, in foriformity witii 
the disjiosition of a kinsman, {rn'n) to any 
cruel m.in who might seek to do {him) harm; 
(and) by who.se fame, arising from g-ood actions, 
the whole world was tluis completely tilled. 

the injum-tiou whieli Bu'hllu. ivh>‘n ou the point of 
attuiuiii’r H>r> ' 'll, CiVt* to M,i;iil-K,l'y ip i, to (btUver ovqu 
, hi- b/H or yellow rono uinit 5\uh it tho ti\ n'-mi'--iou 
ot the Biul'lhi-t ilo'''tiinoi tri bl.uti'i'j'a. when he -liould 
1 attain th'^ condition of ,i Bud Ilia JJear.s Lh/dd/i, Re'\ 

' H'-t. U'oWd, Vol II p UJft\) 

I Miih.i-KAwMp.i w,i< -eiited in meditation, when 
I 'juddeiily a bneht liirht hiir^t forth, and he perceived 
the earth shakinir. And th ''n. exerting'’ his divine sif^ht 
, in order to a-certain what wonderful event wa.^ indicated 
by till- portent, lie -,iw Buddha in the act of entering’ on 
1 nircd.xa id. Vuh II. p. IGl.) 
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(L. 9.) — His disciple, greater {ecen than 
hii/iielf), (is) he who has the ap^iropriate name 
of ila h ;1 n a m a n (II.); an inhabitant of 
A in r a d V i p a ; a very ocean of a mighty 
family ; born in the island of L a h k a ; delight- 
ing in the welfare of others : — by him this 
beautiful mansion of the Teacher of mankind, 
whoovercarae the power of (the god) Sinara,*” — 
dazzling white as the rays of the moon, with 
an open pavilion on all sides, — lia.s been caused l The ortho 
to be made at the exalted B b d h i m a n <1 a. 

(L. 11.) — By means of this ajipropriate 
(action) let mankind, — freed from attach- 
ment to worldly things ; having the condition of 
(mental) darkness dispelled ; (ami), like (the 
jlfime !•/) a torch, having no adhesion (lo ma- 
terial — enjoy the supreme happiness of 

perfect wisdom ! 

(L. 12.) — As long as the sun, the ilispeller of 
darkness, shines in all directions witli diffu.scd 
rays; as long as the ocean (l<) full on all sides 
with its circles of waves that are curved like 
the lioods of hooded snakes ; and as long as 
(the mountain) iSumern, the abode of ('the god) 

Indra, has its summits made beautiful by various 


lustre, — so long let tliis temple of the great 
saint attain the condition f>f being cverl.-isting ! 

(fi. 14.) — The year 200 (ami) tiU (ami) 9: (the 
month) (,'haitra ; the bright fortnight ; tlio 
day 8. 

X. 


-KAXARESE IXSC.' 

^ 

— 

Junningham and 

excax'ations m^le^'. 

a, in the Gaya 

Mr. Beglar 

icy. 

' District in tl 

a space of about 

The writ!: 

a state of almost i 

1' 8j'' broad 

rage size of 

perfect pres 

-•ters belong # 

letters is ah 

—The langu^ S 

1 the norther 

,n is in pro 

j is Sanskrit 

uing callip Mov 

1 The ortho 

h f 

1 remark. 

".he 

i The inf 

, the 

i reign of 

with. 

cliaracte 

‘ It 

' the pre 

of 

' i.s a Bu 

le 

, it is t 

a 

! on tin 

i- 

j 

le 

' on.sly the seco 


' precetling inx. 

mug- 

1 As pointed < 

juinaman 

' ham, this inscript. 

.•s old when 

must have been at lea- 

iddliist rules. 

he visited Budh-flava 

(/(?• ordinal ion, 

1 he could not receive t lie 

ty years ; and, 

: before attaining the agt 

.lit at least ten 

after that, he would ha 

)uld be invested 

or twcdvc.' vears. bofori 

I'hera. A farther 


with tlie title of Slhacu 
point to lie noted, is, th 
to Bddli-Gaya prolmbly 


s visit 
cenrred before the 
.tme king of Ceylon, 


time wlieu Dhatuscna bei w uncle and nephew 
—daring the Hight of tl if the usurper Pirndu; 
to avoid the per.seeution < -lur'.s deductions, this 
according to Mr. Turn- and 4o9. 
was between A.D. 434 : 


v-ira-Mahaiiamasya” 


111?.— Bu[>ii-G.\y.v Im.vc.i; Ivscr.ii'iiov of 
MAFI.tXAMA.N. 

This inscription, which also is now published 
for the first time, i.s from the pedestal of a 
Buddhist image that was discovered in the 

Text.” 

1 Ora Deya-dharmmb=yam S.ikya-bhikshbh Amradvttia-v.isi-stha- .=aiiuttara-juan-avaptayt - 
Yad=atra puuyaiii tad=bhavata sarvva-sat[tX vana’ 
stu“”jl*] 

TkAN'LAIIOS. 

Whatever religit 
j (act), let it be f 
i knowleilgc I'v a' 


Om ! This (G") the appropriate religious 
gift of the Sakya Bhilislin, the Stharua 
M a h a n a m a n, a resident of A m r a d v i p a. 


s merit (there m) in this 
the aetpiisition of supreme 
sentient beings 


This refers prenerally to the .sulijnvatiim ot the 
pas.Sions : but also speeially to the temptatiou by alara. 
or Love as the Destroyer, which is referred to lu Bni < h, 
Rec. tre.-L World, Vol. II. p. 69®. 


From Mr. J. 
aUo the litlioiirap^ 
Hes-d 3Iahhi 
Thl'5 .d 't 018 
had hhaviffit. 


0. M. Beirlar‘6 luk-iiaprcssion : so 
) i'; redundant, we hare already 
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Hath 

I 

H u t li a ^ n 1 
St.ite, held liy 
Und-,Sai‘vaiyi\ ^ 

in KAllii y 

he fout ul' llLej 

L ’ik of tile riva 
ill a soiith-ive-ll 
dll •' ■ ill'} 

IV.l' 
ti( ill 

T1 

h'tt 1 
tlier 

a 


■1 d 

7 STTT: 

8 ^crr ^riFTfr- 

'J 'TfrTT TtTT; 

1') f'DT^r -^V- 

11 « [II ■ ' 

12 snTT 

13 

14 hH fTT^^T 

Id ?iHTr??r ' 

Id jl'i , 

17 WJ- \ 

18 gri'ni 


C’^jPTION OF THE HKHARA CHIEF THEPAKA. 
iXEAK GAUraSHAN'KAK; BHAWXAGAK 
biile-pAviiitt ', in line 13, tvhieli do not .seem to liave contained 
aiivtiiini^ of iinjiortance. and. in line 1/. the 
third fi'jare in the date. Tidiich however is 
sup[)!ied by the ordinal word in the .same line. 
— 'J'he writing covers a s[iaee of about 1' Oy ' 
rreeu miles , broad by 1' u|-' hinli. The averatte size of the 

P.dit.lna, ! letters is about 'h The char.ictei’s are 

-roue that , Devaiiagari, of the period to which the iiiscrip- 
be cullec- ! tiou refers itself. In line 2. 

i line d, and al:' inhr)'/. line lt>. the A'/ni is I'opi'e- 
■ pieces ; ■ ,ented by tlie simi for s7o(. The ai'iigi'iiLii 

ell lost ; occurs in several pl.iees. — The verses are 


jpiits, in the 
e (iuhilwad 
situ.ited at 
' tlie north 


ad live ' nuiuberod in the original. 

TtXT. 

T •drrfff I ? [ ii y 

3'^??irfTr Tfe: thhij: Atrt 
nrsTr sth HTr^U'TDnrnT rr^i^- 

i TT^^TH?rr ? [ii*. gjT 

THrHTc '^rrT th- ’sfRY?7r^>=^ H?r?i=irrH '* [ii -] »T' 

■j? 5if ^ III''] JiTrj=rriJH^ 

? ^ »:TrrTT?H=t 'S [ll^J HIT Tr^fTR’PJi-; % rf?- 

rTTTr H [ii*] qifu^ir 

HT'A'-fir rTT"JTTrMTrT hHh-ptt PT^rr^THr: 
rrfFtr =^5K»^T%.' HT ^ITI 5’TTrJ^^ ’TrpJTfr: ''.o [ir'J 


n^’Tf'T^r HHM 

|tfrTTrf%[Tr] 


fH *^rr*r nfrriHTr^r \\ 

% 

HHTrTffT ^HTITT TTTHT \i 
H?:.- Tfri 


Om ' 


Ti;a.\.sli^ 
! Vietori 


lIoN. 


int 

(L. 2.) — The lunar dyms 
world-wide faiiie: in the fa' 
torioiis kings of tlj.it dvua ' 
kmtr named Kill ag.ira,*' the • 
predeee'siu-^ who wei’O ende 
virt'io Oi” f( )i'bearan'*L». 

(Ij. o ) — In his familv wis Ijoi 


T^r- 
I ] zpjrr 
I ' [ I If- 
lTH5T%5rrr 

Hfrr: ?r»T II T 

^ ii HIT vrrTi% qrTqrrT^- ^furTHH 

TI 11 \% Jl '^] ^HTT5TT [ II j 

theexcellent name of .1 a s a d li a va 1 a, who j.-j, 
the treasure ot all virtues, and waos,. fame 
became all the more renowned on aciouut of 
bis be.iury ; and whom a ladv named Pri v a- 
mala, born in the solar dviiast 
sons of \ d'h^'t a. id .Sni/iata 
account of bis beauty. 

(L. 4 .)— Like^a ereejier of the /m rce, 
she bore to T a .A u d h a va 1 a tliree exeedlent s, ms 
— H a 1 1 a, AI a n d a 1 a. and 3,1 e 1 i a. 

(L. . 5 .)— .At this point,— there fhjuri'hed iu 
the family of a k li ,i 1 a r A i a,'- a her 


■pi . , 1 1 1 ' it UIS bo ^tlie oiiddessj 

bharati, tvnose abode is tlA : .... - , . 

, , , . I t month of \ iraiichi. 

unu bv u’fjn-'L* oi . » t 

‘ . ^ ^ *11 a tool bccoints 

oent ' 


has achieved a 
Iv of the meri- 
there wa.s a 
im.iutcut of bis 
ed with the 


wun tlie 
m.aaned on 


' Raad 'rt-.- rna-inti,-^^ 2 Jtv . 

’ In thi' '.ror.L thi- / ta is ronrn-.-nt >il 
in i-jkk 'lri, lie..- .iiul Lu-j lU. 

‘ Kc-ad n\iaiu-=baljl, . = Xf/ai 


one who bore 

1 hit */ '■ » A . 

V .'?{ ( ; ''.O al-iO 


^’o nanicil 


See uotQ o iiinvt?, 
* IIlkvI h'rt't -.:. 

Sb'O note 3 above. 
See note 3 dboAe. 


R'M’I fl ?(/ I , I :i 

Ke.ul ■ 

note 'i above. 


'i. 
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Nagarjuna, who was the companion of the 
)llu.strious Mandalika, aiid who had subdued 
rlie circle of his enemies with the prowess of 
hi.s arms which were always itching to strike. 

(L. 6.) — His son was Mahananda, at 
whose birth on the earth the jot- of hi.s elders 
ktiew no bounds. 

{ L. 7.) — The daughter of M a ii g a 1 a r a j a , 
tiamed Rupji, who was possessed of a charm- 
Mig beauty, gave birth (I// this Mahanaitd-a) to 
1 .son named I'hepaka, who was brave . . . 
. . . and dear to his master. Even \ aclias- 
rati is powerless to desci'ihe Ins virtues; so 
]ui\v shall we t ; it is impossible to make aneiin- 


Toeration of his cliaritie.s. 

IL. y.) — Then (find) IMiMiara. who won 
rim hearts of his subject.s bv his nobility. 

.ilour, ‘ 'Vti of ju.stice. and glory, bad the 
loval (I ^y conferred upon him by kinu- 
liahisu air T a 1 a d h v a j a,'’ a place dear 
t'l ilralimans, 

(L. 1 1 .) — While that hiith-minJed f h e v a k a 
w.is reigning, with his four sous, a benevi.ilcnt 
) lea oeeurred to him, of hnihling a large tank, 
1 .ipahle of (pienching the thirst of all being.-, in 
a conntrv when" water was scarce and very 
•b ep ; then ho spoke to K u n t a r a j a •. — 

(1,. Pi.)— "O {l:/ii;i, hiiri,] in the family of 
N alladilva, aiul deseemled from Surya-\ i- 

kala, listen fo my virtimu.-, and beiielirial 

uivice. .lust as my p.iteiaial uuele. who lived 
•..i .1 irnad urga. Imilt a rank calleil (.//hr 
the .'^aiiga vapi. so also ilo thou ijet a tank 
iriiilt. {f-dllnl) the '! hevav.ijii (/tV. ;• „o j. ‘ 

(I.. I'll —That vii'tnoris earrhiy hero, hnvimt 
l'( en thus insirui'Teil by the M e h .i r .i . imnu- 
l..itelv had a rank built, full of idiarmiiie- wa.ter. 

(p It’..) — Hay (he IM e li :i ra . the beloved of 
ib-aliman.', with his -ons. oi’andsons. .uni fol- 
■owers. live a very long llte' 

( L. 17.)--The tear , the Hli.Ua 

si/iiiri/-'///-.; being complete, in (the month) 
.\-,htdha: in the eighty-i-Vtli (//-’m) : on the 
-I'venth lunar da} ; on Holiday ; tins tank was 


(inisheil. 

(L I'd.) —{'Find i>,<'n-ipflnii ;/■«-■) engraved by 
Sandika. the son of Siitra-VachA. an inhabi- 
tant of the famous P i’ a b h a ii i s h t h a- 


I Note bt Hr. Fleet. 

The chief interest of this inscription lies in 
j its being a historical record of the Her or 
He h a r tribe, the modern representatives, as 
, was suggested to me some three years ago bv 
! Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, of the Haitrakas, 

I who are mentioned in the Valabhi grants in 
connection with the Bhatfirka. 

Hi.s suggestion was that Haitraka is the 
.Sanskritised form of the original name of the 
. tribe. In endorsing it, 1 hav'e to point out 
tliat the original name was Hi hi r a; which 
again is tlie Sanskritised form of the Persian 
iiulir, ‘ the sun,' and is no doubt to lie attributed, 
as a tribal name, to a special predilection for 
snn-woi’ship, Tbe Sanskritised form Haitraka 
' also pre.servcs this connection in a very happy 
way ; since it is a regular derivative from luitrn. 
which again, a.s denoting the sun or the god of 
day, is an adaptation of the Persian Hithra. Tin 
H i 1) i r a s were ,a brancli of the H il n a s- 
who, under the leadership of T 6 r a m ii n a and 
and M i h i !• a k u 1 a, overtlu’ew tlie power 
of the Early Gupta.s and established themselves 
ill Kiithi.iwiid and other parts of Northern 
India, and were then, in their turn, eonquered 
in KathiiiwAd by the Sci(djiafi Bhatiirka. 

Other e[)igraphical reference.s to them have 
been obtained, 'j'lius. ii .H i h i r a king', 
king named ifiliira, is mentioned as being 
dofe.'tted by the Iti'lirrakuta ehiefraiu Dhruva 
III. of Gujarat, in lino 4.1 of the Ragnmr.i 
grant'* dated Siaka-Sarhvat 7'S(9 (A.f). St.;?-!!--). 
And the Tiniiina grant'* of the Chaiilakya king 
Bhfmadeva II., dated Vikrama-Satiivat 1’2C4 
(AH. 12U7-8). mentions, in lines 6. 7. 8. iN. 
and do. two ilehara liii/a; naiuoil .(ag-a- 
m alia and .V n a. 

'fhe present inscription g■ivo^ us a ihird 
reference, in being a record of a Hohara 
chief named 'j.' h e pa k a or The vakil, with the 
date of Vikrama-Sariivat 1386 (A.D. 1329-30). 

And a fnnrth reference is furiilslied by a 
short inscription'* on the jiede-tal of a .Jam 
’ image, stored with several others in a jilaee 
called Gorakhmadhi on the i.sland of .Sial- 
Bct. off the south-eastern coast of Kathiawad. 
It records that, in ( Vikrama)-Samvat 1272 


'/> Tlie moJern Tabja in KaUmwiul 

" Kdited by Dr. Biihler ; ant,. \ ul. XII p. 

Kdited by Ur. Hnltzwli : antr V ol. XI. p, ,>o ft. 
Mentioned in the Bombay b-azetteer, V ol- ' tii- 
hathiawSd, p. 65'd -In the ab-enee of an mk-impre- 


>.ion, I do-^cribe it from a transcript sent to Die by Mr. 
Vajeshankar Gaurishankar. The imai^es are .s^aid to 
have been transported to the inland from the mainland, 
to save them from violation, when the Musalmaii’. 
lUT.iued the peiiinsula. 
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:A. D. 1215-16), on Ravi(v;u‘a) or Sunday, the 
ntth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Pausha ( December- January), the image, one 
vf Mahiivlra, tvaa made by the order of the 
wiiole Sinh'jha, and was installed b\' the Siiri 
Kai-iprabha, of the Chandra riachchhu, a disci- 
ple of the Silri Santiprabha, at Timbanaka 
( TimaUii), the estate (jjrafipatti) of the Me- 
hara Bilja. the illustrions Ranasimha. 
The eorrespuneling English date is, with a dif- 
tereuce of one day. Monday, the llth January, 
A. D. 1216. 

The M t r .s or M e h a r s are to the present 
d ly a tribe of considerable importance in 
Kathiawiid. According- to the Bombay 
Ga/.etteer,” they are nearly 24,00U strong, and 
are a race which has attached itself from time 
ii'iimemorial to the Jethwa Rajputs. Colonel 
J. W, Watson tells me that the Jekhwas are 
said to bo only the rdjahtda of the iMehars, 
the branch cf the tribe in which the ruling 
P'twer is vested ; and that there are groiind.s 
'or tltinkiug that this i.-) probably correct, 
hie also informs me. in addition to the miscella- 
neous information given in the Gazetteer, that 
the Mehars follow the custom of a younger 
brother marrying bis elder brother’s widow. 

Another settlement of the ilehars was in 
•Vlcrwada, in R liput.'imi ; in connection with 
which a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion about the tribe may be found in Toil's 
Avrials af Rtlja-itlui n Chapter xxvi. 

Traces of them .seem also to be found in 
II e h a r a u 1 1 or Meriiharaulj, a corruption of 
M 1 h i r a p u r i. the village, close to Dehli, in 
■Ahich there is the iron pillar inscription of the 
emperor Chandra, 

-V .1 h a r on the Indus, in Sindh, is probably 
ir.other early settlement of the tribe. And, 
if indexes were onlv fo-rthcomimr of the Truro- 
norneti’ical Survey Maps, we mirrht df>abtk'.ss 
iind many other interesting record-, of the 
extent to which they spread, and the chief 
localities in wliich they settled. 

The full details of the date of thi^ iiwcrip- 
tloD are Vikrama-Samvat 1286, the Bliava 
'aiiivaffara ; Somavara or Monday, the seventh 

Vol. VIII. Kilthii.wSd, p. IdSf 

'* Calcutta Keprint. Vol. I. p. 717*1- 

Too wurd lu line 17. is very distinct. th*?re 


lunar day, without any specification of the 
fortnight, of the month Ashadha {Jtiiie-Julv i . 
By the Tables, however, Vikrama-Saihvat 
was the Sukla samvatsara : and the Bhat a 
huuicatcc.ra was the year 1.3P1. ^yhether v, e 
treat the year as current or expired, this date, 
by General Cunningham's Tables and b ; 
Cowasjee PatelTs, does not work out correctl v. 
For Vikrama-Samvat 13S6 current, the resuir 
for the first seventh day in .Ashadha (in tiim 
j instance Pui va-.Ashadha) is Satnrday, the 23rd 
1 June, A.D. 1330; for 1387, (or 33*86 expired', 
Thursday, the 13th June, A D. 133] ; for 1302 
1 current, Wednesday, the 28th June. A.D 
! 1335; and for 1302 (or 1.391 expired), Snndav . 

I the 16th June, A.D. 1336. These ealcula- 
j tions are according to the Gujaiat reckonin*,;. 

I with the year commencing on tb.’^ds lav of th . 
bright fortnight of the montl/'’''b|^ ,ka, ami 
with the dark fortniglit coming after the brielit , 
I suspect, especially as the Bhava samratHim i.t 
descril'ed as I'eing piirna, ‘full or completed.'’ ' 
that the last result is the projicr one, and tiiat 
in thi.s, as probably in other instances, rli- 
discrepancy may be due to the tlfhi, or lunai 
day, not coinciding exactly with the edra o; 
rlicaaa, the week-day or solar day. Tlie seventi. 

! tithioi Ashadha possibly began after sunrise o;. 

! .Sunday, and ran over into Alonday. The onl*. 

: other way to adjust the date with the resuO 
would be to look ujion Si^mav.ira, Monday, as * 

I mistake of the composer for Saumyavitra, Weii - 
j r.esday; in wliich case the third result might l*e 
^ taken as correct. The ink-impression, however. 

! distinctly reads Somavara. 

I The number of the year i.s expre.s.icd in -,ne;, 

I a way as pos-ibly to be quoted a.s an iti.sfaiu',- 
j of the U.SO of tlio L'jkrjkdla, or method accurd- 
i ing to which the cennirie.s are on.itted. This 
; question of the U.h,l-dla. as ased in compara'- 
I tiveiy modern times, require.s to be worked our 
; But 1 should think that, in rim present case, 
the omission cf the centuries is due only to 
the inability of the e mpo.-.-r to introduce 
them into his verse. To supplement the verse 
j he has given the iul! date in figures just 
j iK'fore it. 


I micrVif f-xT-.T.f s ] 1 taau. as otherwise w© 

I m.irat -e. tempted to uA should read piirt i;*:, quali- 

' ivm? .-t.'/i '.-.'it ^ 
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THE BBITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM TRANSLATED INTO SANSKRIT. 

BY PRAMADA-DASA MITRA; BEKARES. 

On the occasion of the Queen's Birthday, 'IMh May 1S8R. 


Text. 

I 

God save our Oraoious Quern' 
Loii'.^ live our N’uWe Qu'-.-n ! 

God save the Queen' 
Send her vietorious. 

Happy and gluriou^. 

Long to reign over us 1 

Ge'J save the Queen! 

II 

A) Lord, our God ! arise ; 

‘Aeatter her euemies. 

•Vud make them fail 
Biesn Th'Ut the brave that riglit, 
Sworn to defend her right. 
Bending, we own Tliy might : 
God save us all ! 


Trassl.xtion. 


fnrsT HPT I 

r^rrsT ttth ii 


w HiH 
^irHTrcHHTTf 
H I 

<f^rPT35rHTH 
^ <TS«PIPT 
<^il«|>5r(p=r 

^ W H: II 


<T5rr ffTTHTHPL 

TTCRT HIH 11 

^rrHrSHfPTHT 
TfPniT 
<11 HnrHPTii" 


^T5f?55npT 

<Tr <mHrH, i 

^TTH HHEgrTTH 

<r?<HHr5irRHPT 

<^i3 HPT II 


III 

Thy ehoicest gifts in store 
Still on Vietoria pour — 

Health, jieaee. and fame' ! 
Temiig faee.s, year by year, 

Rising her heart to clieer, 

Giad vuie'es. far and near. 
Blessing her n.iiue 

IV 

Saveel from eaeli trait-or'.s arm — 
i'hou. Lord, her shield from liarui 
Ever hast Imeii. 

Angels around her wuy 
AV ateli, while by night and dav 
Millions ivith fervour pray — 
“God save tile Queen!' 


;5p=HmT<Hr 

fHHtrf^PT 1 

HTH^^rgTsIH 

fTTSH HTH, 


<r5Hfs’3^rH 

hstthih 
<THr f?HTH 
r?ith 

<^<r HiH ir 


cHSTfTrPTHPT 

crrqT^grHTfHTH 
tlfHIH I 
HIH 

f<HH ^HTHT^ 
r<Tv^Mf<l*iJ^ni*s 
JptHr- <rHPLil 


' .Au optional renderiug of verso I 

HIE, I 

HPT 1 1 I 

Oae spocidl point in the present translations is to be i 
found in the rhyming ends of the lines throughout. — E d.J I 


“ Optional renderings of verse 3 : — 


f #?T HIH 1 
CHrpTHr'tiRrH 
HmPTHP^H 
arratfHrPHHTH 
A5c|[i5THPl_ll 


^THRHTSiJHTH 

HPT I 

TPHTHHIgHIH 
GHfHHfYHHrH 
<%^ HPT It 
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SOME FANTASTIC CHARACTERS. 

BY J. F. FLEKT, BO.C.S., M.R.A.S., C.I.E. 

Most archfBolo^sts are familiar with the | Sri-Svayambhunathaya namah, — “Reverence to 
■so-called ‘shell-characters,’ which exist on ' the holy (god) Svayaihbhunatha !’’ The word 
several of the ancient monuments of India, and , sn, which in Old-Kanarese inscriptions is 
the clue to the interpretation of which has not ' often given in varicms elaborate and ornate 
yet been obtained. Published instances of them ■ forms, is here represented bj- an initial in which, 
will be found in the Jour. Benq. A.?. Hoc. , on the right side, can be made out the front 


Yol. VI. p. '.)68, Plate Ivi. No. 16. from the j 
Asoka column at Allahabad: in the Pandit, '• 
Vol. IV. (1869) p. -13, Plate, from the 
Pahladpur column at Benares: in the | 
JrchimL Sum. hid. Vol. I. p. 37, Plate xvii., 
from Skandagupta’s pillar at Bihar: and in 
the Arch'col. Sure. hid. Vol. III. p. 1.54, Plate . 
xlv. No. B2, from a pillar at ‘Rajaona’ or 
' R a j j h a 11 a.’’' 

Another class of curious characters is veiy 
well illustrated by the highly lloriate letters 
on a pillar in the temple of Rajivalochana at 
Hajiin in the Central Provinces, reproduced ' 
hv General Cuuning'ham in the Archa-ol. Sure. ; 
lad. Vol. XVII. p. 19, Plate -x. No. 3, which ■ 
ciintaiu the name of Sri-Purnnaditya, — rather ; 
dirticnlt to make out, perhaps, by itself ; but ! 
easily recognisable when compared with the : 
name as written in ordinary characters at , 

.another place in the same temple. No. 2 in the ; 

, 1 

same plate. i 

Cn one of my visits to Calcutta, I noticed , 
in the Imperial Museum an inscribed .'ti.uie ' 
from K u r g o d or K u r n g o d u, in the Bajl.iri 
District of the Madras Presidency, which gives 
some fantastic characters of a new kiud.^ There . 
are 01d-Kanare.se inscriptions on both the front | 
and back faces of the stone. On one side, | 
the inscription is of the time of the Western 
Chalukya king Somesvara IV. It commences — 



^ I owe tliifi last rf-feronce to Mr. V. A. Smith. His 
forthcoming Inflex to Gen. Cunningham's Eeports will 
he -n invaluable acquisition for references.^ 

* Since the preparation of the present lithographs, I 


half of an elephant : the rest of the design 
seems to contain nothing in particular. These 
words are followed by the verse — Namii.s= 
tuihga-.siras-chuiiibi-ehaiiidra-chrimara-charavc 
tiuildkya-nagar-arariibha-mula-stambhaya Sam- 
bbave, — “Reverence to (tlie god) Sanibhu, who 
is decorated with a chauri that is the moon 
that lightly rests on (/u.?) lofty head : and who 
is the foundation-pillar for the erection of tlie 
city of the three worlds 1” This verse intro- 
duces two ingeniously devised ‘ biid-chitracters . 



The first is the drn ai cliamdra; in the centvi' 
there is the ordinary character '/ii, and the bird 
is formed by an elaboration ot the r, which is 
often turned completely round the letter, as liure. 




The second is the hta of Samhhave, in which 
the head of a bird i.> introduced by an elabora- 
tion of the first part of the letter. 

have found that the five lines of the Kurgod in.s* 
enption, including these three characters, have been 
represented, — but not at all perfectly. — in the Jour 
Beng As Soc Vol. VI. p, 663ff Pi. ixxii. 
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BY PUTLIBAI B. H. WABIA. 


VI . — Suiidbdi Jdi. 

There was once a great merchant named 
Dunta Seth, who had seven sons, but no 
daughter. So he and his wife prayed to Iswara 
incessantly to bless them with one, till at last 
he heard their prayers and a daughter was born 
to them. They were so overjoyed at this that j 
they made the occasion one of great rejoicing,' 
gave awa}' large sums of money iu alms to j 
Brahmans, and regularly afterwards, every I 
luorniug, the mother waved a string of pearls 
over the little girl’s head and gave it away to 
the poor.’ 

They had also a golden swing made for her, 
on which her seven sisters-in-law'* were made to 
swing her all day long. Thus Sunabfd Jai, as 
she was called, grew up in great happiness and 
comfort, aud was petted by all the friends and 
relations of her parents. But alas ! this state 
of things did not last long. Before she was 
seven or eight years old, her parents died, 
leaving her under the care of her seven brothers, j 
aud their wives. The demeanour of the latter | 
instantly changed towards her, and they who | 
during the life-time of. her parents had vied | 
with one another in showing their love for her, ! 
now not only refused point blank to swing her, ' 
or to do any other service for her, but often 
tohl her to get out of the swing, aud perform ' 
the household duties tvith them. j 

Not long after the old people had gone to I 
tlieir rest, the young men, their sons, bethought j 
them.selves of going to distant parts for the I 
purpose of commerce ; and getting ready a ship j 
they sailed awaj^ in it, leaving Sumibai Jai to I 
the tender mercies of their wives. Before ^ 
taking their departure, however, they bade ! 
them take great care of the little girl, and told 
them not to let her want for anything during ; 
the time they were away. But as soon as their . 
backs were turned and the sisters-iu-law found ' 

the child fully within their power, they dis- i 

i 

i 

^ Note that the birth of a dausrhter would not, in India, ; 
be ordinarily an occasion for rejoicings. I 

* On auspicious occasions rice, cocoanuts, sugar, betel- | 
nuts, dates (dried), are waved over a person’s head and j 
then thrown or given away, for they are believed to \ 
carry away all the%iisfortunes that might be in store for ] 
the person in question. Sometimes rich people wave j 
such precious things as pearls over their children’s heads 
with the same object. 

* i.e. the infant brides of their seven infant sons. 


j regarded the parting injunctions of their hus 
bands, and set her to do all the household work 
they had been made to do when their mother- 
in-law was alive. Not content even with this, 
they often beat and scolded her, and, in short, 
tried to make her life as mi.serable as possible. 

One day, one of them ordered her to go and 
bring dry wood for fuel from the jungle, and 
when the girl looked about for a rope with 
which to tie the bundle, they all scolded her 
and would not let her take any. 

“ Don’t tie the dried sticks into a bundle, ” 
they said, “and yet, mind you bring as many 
as we used to do, when you were swinging at 
your ease in your golden swing.” 

The poor girl went out without a rope, and 
after she had collected a large number of sticks, 
she found that she could not carry more than 
three or four sticks on her head at a time 
without tying them together, so she sat down 
in a corner and began to cry. At this a large 
serpent crept out of its hole and said to her : 

“Well, Sunfibai Jai, what is the cause of 
your tears 

Then the little girl replied : — 

“ Danta Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunabai Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every morning ; 

But now, all the seven brothers have gone away 
iu a ship, leaving her alone, 

And all the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunabai 
Jii."* 

“ And they bare bade me,” she continued, 
fetch firewood, but have given me no rope 
with which to tie the sticks together, and I find 
that I cannot carry more than two or three 
sticks on my head, while they have ordered me 
to bring home a large bundle.” 

The serpent felt pity for her and said— 

“ Fear not, good Sunabai Jai, I shall instantly 
remove the cause of your grief. See here : 

I will stretch myself at full length upon the 


* In Gujarati these verses run as follows : — 

tlddf BTfDT 'fT'hll 
BTH tit Bdwtf 
^ mrft'tr ^wlt 
Hifair ’^7 tTitir 
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ground, and you must place your sticks in the She then related to them hoTv she had been 
middle of my body ; and then, when you have sent to wash the dirty quilt by her sisters-in- 
piled up as many as you can carry, I will wind ^ law. 


myself round them like a rope, and you will 
thus be able to carry the bundle easily.” 

Sunabiii Jai thanked the serpent, who soon 
wound himself round the sticks she placed upon 
his body, and the little girl walked homewards 
with the bundle on her head. As she threw 
down the bundle in the yard all the seven 
.sisters-in-law came running out of the house 
to scold her for bringing only a few sticks from 
the jungle, as they thought. But what was 
their astonishment to see as a large a bundle 
on the ground as one could fairly carry. They 
were struck dumb with surprise, and could not 
for the life of them comprehend how the little 
child could have carried so many sticks on her 
liead without tying thorn together : for the 
serpent, it must be mentioned, had glided gently 
away, before they could observe it. 

They were, however, very much provoked, 
and resolved to subject her to severer ordeals. 
,‘>0 one day one of the worthy ladles covered a 
large heavy quilt with ijlti and oil, and bade 
Sunfibai Jiu go to the sea-shore and wash it clean, 
firmly believing that this time she would either 
be drowned in the atteinjjt or return home to 
get a good caning. Poor SunAb’ii Jai dragged 
the quilt to the sea-side, and sitting down upon 
a stone began to cry at the ntter iinpo.ssibility 
of washing such a dirty, oily, heavy thing 
single-handed, and withont the aid of soap or 
nnvthing. However, she went to work after a 
time, but though she used all her strength till 
she was quite exhau.-ted, the quilt rcmniiKd as 
dirtv as ever. So she again sat down in dis- 
appointn.-int and cried more bitterly than ever. 

There was nothing near her but a few cranes, 
who had all along been watching the pom' 
girl When they heard her cry they all flew 
towards her, and one of tliera a^ked her whv 
she was crying. Snnab.'ii J.ii replied : 

'' Danta Seth had seven sons and after them came 
.'>unabai Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every morning ; 

But now all the seven hrothers liave gone awav 
in a ship leaving her alone, 

And all the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunut-ai 
Ja: 


“ Is that all f ” said the crane, who acted as 
spokesman : “ then dry yonr tears, and we 

shall wash it for yon in a trice. ” 

Sun.lbai Jai agreed, and immediately the 
cranes set to work, flapping their wings back- 
wards and forwards upon it, and dipping it 
now and tlien into the water, till they had 
made it in a short time as white as their own 
plumage. Sunilbai Jai was very grateful to 
them for this, and carried the quilt home to her 
sister.s-iii-law in triumph. 

They were very much chagrined, not only to 
see Siinab.ii Ja! return home safe and sound, 
but to find that sbo bad brought back the ([uilt, 
clean and white be 3 'ond tbeir expectations. 
So thew said nothing at the time, but in- 
wardly swore to subject her to still greater hard- 
ships, to see how she came successfully through 
them all. So after a few days they mixed a 
of rice and a j</(«rd of dd/ ([lulse) together 
and ordered lier to go into the t'ard and 
separate them. 

*• Be careful,” sairl they, ” not to lose a single 
grain out of tlie.se two p/n/rds, h)r we have 
counted every one ! ” 

The poor girl carried tlie mixture into tlic 
yard a.s desired, and .sat down to lier work, 
but she had no idea Ikav she was ever to 
separate so maiqv small things as the grains 
of rice from the ihit. So slic cried and cried 
till even the sparrows on the large trees in 
the taird were moved by Lor tear.s, and thev 
came down to her to inquire into the cause 
of her grief. 'Whereupon Sunfib.d Jai repeated 
to them how 

'• Danta Si th had seven sons and aft,.!- tliom came 
SuiKiljai Jui, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
evorv mk»rning ; 

But now all the seven brothers have gone away 
in a ship leaving her alnne. 

And all the seven sriters-in-luw iJI-trott Sunabai 
Jai." 

And riie informed them of what her sisters- 
in-hiw had set her to do, when forthwith a 
large floek; of gg. 

separated riie rice from the ddl with their 
btak.s, making two large separate heaps in no 


A ph »rd ('KCf) is a corn-mcasiire cf !• 




or C4 fi.Vi'. 
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time. Sunabal Jai joyfully took tke separated 
grains into the house. Her sisters-in-law could 
7iot believe their eyes, so astonished were they 
to see the job done so quickly. One of them, 
however, making a pretence of counting the 
grains, said : — 

“ Stop, stop ! Sunlbai Jai, is that the way 
vou do vour work ? I find the rice short just by 
one oraiu ; pray how do you account for that ? 
do and fetch it this instant, or we shall beat 
vou within an inch of your life.” 

The poor child went back into the yard, and 
began to look for the missing grain of rice, 
with eyes full of tears ; when site beheld a 
sparrow flying into t'ce house. Shu followed 
it. and to the surprise of all thu bird dropped a 
grain of rice into the heap, and flow away. 

At this the women grew very jealous of the 
j)Oor child, and bethought themselves of some 
sure method of getting rid of her. They 
therefore ordered her one day to go into the 
jungle and get for them some tigre.ss’s milk, 
flrmlv believing that she would meet with her 
death in the attempt. Little Sunabai Jai had no 
conception of the dangerous nature of the 
errand she was sent upon, and so she fearlessly 
wandered here and there into the jungle in 
sctirch of a tigre.ss, but fortunately for her she 
did not find one. So, fatigued and utterly 
]irostrated, she saidt down on the ground in a 
thick part of it, and cried fur hel[i ; when lo 
a tigress .sprang out of a bash hard by, and 
.seeing Sinn dni J.ii, said ; — 

*• Well, Sitnibiii, wliat are yon doing here, 
and why are you crying r” 

Then Suii'ib u J.d told her tale in the follow- 
ing words : — 

Daiita Seth had seven sons and after them came 
Simabal Jai, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every morning ; 

But now all the seven brothers have gone away 
in a shipi leaving her alone, 

And :>T the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunabai 
Jh:.” 

” Mv sisters-in-law^ have sent me,” she con- 
tinned, “ to fetch the milk of a tigres.^, and of 
a surety I don't know where to find it." 

At this the tigress took pity on her and gave 
her some of her own milk, which she carried 
home in the pail she had brought for the 
purpose. 


I Great was the surprise and disappointment 
I of the seven women on seeing Sunabfu Jai 
j come home alive and unhurt once more, and 
' when she placed before them the pail with the 
' tigress’s milk in it, their a.stonishmcut knew no 
I bounds. They now clearly saw that she was 
under the special protection of Fate, and that, 
therefore, every attempt of theirs to get rid of 
her would come to nothing. Still, however, 
they jtersevered and one day told her to take a 
large piece of cloth, go to the sea- side, an I bring 
in it tbe foam of the ocean. Not suspecting 
the uselessness of making such an attcmjit, the 
little girl went to the sea-side, and passed 
nearlv the whole day up to her knees in the 
water, trying to catch some at least of the 
foam that floated by her, but to her great 
dismay she found how utterly im])racticable 
such a thing' was. Her tears fell fast when 
she saw that it was getting dark, and thonglit 
liow far she had to go, and how, if she went 
home empty handed, her si.stt rs-in-law would 
visit her with the severest punishment they 
could inflict, when her attention was attracted 
by a Solitary sail. She felt great interest in 
watebing tlie movements of the ship which was 
fast making for the shore ; when it nearcu her 
she recognised it to be that of her brother.s, and 
her delight was unbounded. 

Being seized with a desii'c to give I'er 
brothers a surprise, little .Snti'ibid J,.i liid her- 
self behind a roek till they laiuled. The vessel 
anchored in dne time, and tlie seven yc.nng' 
men put off in a boat for the .-hure. As scui 
! as they stepped on dry land, the little girl. 

I unable tii re.straiu her.self any lunger, run r.p 
I to them and was clasped in their arms. When 
! the exeitement of this must unexpeeted meet- 
ing was over, the brothers inquired of bet 
i what she was doing on the sea-.sLore so far 
j away fro’ai home. She related to them all 
i that had befallen her since their depaitiiie. 

! and told them how that day .slie had been sent 
i to fetch foam from the sea. The brothers 
were greatly enragetl on learning of the in- 
human conduct of their wives, and resolved 
to jiunish them as they deserved. .So thev 
took S’.tn.ibd Jai on board their ship, and kej t 
her there till the following moining; vlien 
' one of them, cutting cnien his thigh with liis 
! knife, put Ids little sister into it and sewed up 
' the rent I They then went ash. ire and walked 
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leisurely home. When they arrived there, 
their wives were greatly surprised to see 
them, for they had not expected them to 
return so soon. Pretending to know nothing 
of Sunrihiii Jai, they demanded of them where 
she was, -when the wicked women replied that 
she had behaved very badly after their depar- 
ture, and had taken to wandering about at 
pleasure, regardless of their admonitions, and 
tliat that morning, too, she had gone no one 
knew where, without their permission ; but 
woitld come back, sure enough, in the evening, 
as was her wont. 

*■ Very well, ’ said the men, let us have 
something for our breakfast now, and mind, if 
iSunabili Jill does not return by dusk we shall 
hold you answerable for her life.” 

The seven women, who had not seen tlie 
poor girl all the previous day and night, began 
to tremble at these words, and devoutly 
prayed that she would return home in safety. 
When they were at their meals, however, they 


noticed that one of the men every now and 
then jilaced a morsel of food upon his thigh, 
and that it soon disappeared therefrom, to be 
replaced by another; but, seeing their hus- 
bands were in an angry mood they dared not 
ask them any questions. At last, when night 
came and there were no signs of Suniibiii Jiii, the 
brothers were furious and bade their wives on 
pain of death to tell them what they had done 
with her. Seeing further prevarication usele.ss, 
they all confessed their guilt, and expressed 
their fear that Sumibai Jai was drowned in 
the sea ; when, to their great dismay, one of 
the brothers opened the rent in his thigh, and 
pulled out Saui'ibai Jai, as large a.s life and as 
well as ever. Upon this, the wicked women fell 
on their knees, and begged loudly to be forgiven, 
but their husbands were inexorable ; they shaved 
their heads and cut off their no.ses and 
mounting them upon donkeys, sent them away 
to their parents’ houses, to live there in 
disgrace for the rest of their lives ! 


No. XIII. — Tiif Foru Good Sisters. 

In the town of Tafijai there reigned a king 
named Harijl, who was a very good and 
charitable sovereign. In his reign the tiger 
and bull drank out of the same pool, the 
serpent and peacock amused themselves 
under the same tree ; and thus even birds and 
beasts of a quarrelsome and inimical character 
lived together like sheep of the same Hock 
While the brute creation of the great God was 
thus living in friendship and happiness, need 
it be said that this king’s subjects led a life of 
peace and prosperity unknown in any other 
country uii'..er the canopy of heaven ? 

But, for all the peace which his subjects en- 
joyed, Harijl himself had no joy. His face was 
always drooping, his lips never moved in laugh- 
ter, and he was as sad as sad could be, because 
he had no son. After trying in vain the various 
distributions of charitable gifts, which his elders 
and priests recommended, he resolved within 
liimself to retire into the wilderness, there to 
propitiate Mahesvara, the great god of eods, 
hoping thus to have his desires fulfilled. 
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No sooner had this thought entered into his 
mind than he called his ministers to his side, 
and, informing them of his intention, made over 
to them the kingdom of Tahjai. He gave 
strict orders to them to look after the interests 
of his subjects, warning them that, if they failed 
in this, they would have to pay forfeit with their 
heads. Thus appointing his ministers in hi,-, 
place, ^ to order his realm during his absence, 
Harijl retireil to the nearest jangle as a hermit. 

The monarch of Tatijai, who had beenatreu- 
dod with innumerable servants, now became hi? 
own servant and master. He removed all his 
royal garments and clothed himself with the 
hark of trees. To him, whose bed had been till 
then the softest of cushions made of the finest 
and most delicate cotton, the dried leaves now 
furnished a mattress. Roots and fruits were 
now Ills only food, in the place of a thousand 
different dishes, whidi had at one time 
been daily spread before him. Every morniim 
ho rose from his bed of leaves, bathed in 
le oddest water, and sat meditating on 
-lahfovara jtiU^nt the twentieth gliatiM} 


■ 2 p.m, ; a ffhahki is twenty-four minutes, 30 nhatikus make nno ,i^ TjT 

day and night. * day, and 30 one night. Thus 60 yliatta* make a 
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Then he would rise up and taste something of 
the roots or fruits he happened to see near 
him. In the evening again he would bathe 
and sit meditating till midnight. Then thrice 
sipping water only he would retire to rest (if 
rest it deserves to be called) for ten ghatikds* 
Such was his dally routine, and in this most 
severe penance he wasted away by degrees for 
nearly two years. All his ribs began to pro- 
ject from his sides, his skin dried up, and one 
could count his nerves and veins. For all 
that, he never wavered in his penance. 

On the first day of the third year after 
Hariji commenced his penance, the great god 
ilahe.svara came to recognize the monarch in 
his devotee. Mounting his bull, vith Parvati, 
his goddess, on his left, he appeared before the 
royal hermit who literally danced with joy at 
the sight of his long-looked-for god I 

“Thy prayers and praises, my good son, 
have been rising before our throne in KailAsa,^ 
for the past two years, like a pillar of virtue, 
and have brought me down to thee to gnxnt 
thy boon. Ask and thou shalt have.” Thus 
spake ^Mahesvara with a smile on his face and 
his right arm raised to bless. 

“My great God,” replied the king, “lan- 
guage has no words to espre.ss the great joy 
and pleasure I have had to-day in that thou 
in thy holiness hast condesoemded to visit thy 
poor <lng. This slave of thy most divine 
righteousness has had no child conferred njion 
him, though his beard has whitened with age. 
To gain this boon, and thus sweeten the few 
more years he has to drag out in this world, 
he has been propiliating thy divine holiness.' 

“All men must undergo the miseries of a 
former life in this one,” rcidied the god. 
“ However, for thy long penance we have been 
pleased with thee, and grant thee this rcijucst. 
Choose then : — A son who shall always be with 
thee till death, but who shall be the greatest fool 
in the whole world ; or four daughters who sh.all 
jive with thee for a short time, then leave thee 
and return before thy death, bnt who shall 
be the incarnation of learning. To thee is 
left to choose between the two.” Thus spake 
Mahesvara; and Hariji the hermit chose the 
daughters. The god gave him a mango-fruit 


j to be presented to his queen, and dis- 
appeared. 

The fruit of his long penance Hariji thus held 
; in his hand. He cared nothing for the prospect 
; of having only daughters. Daughters or sons, 
; he wanted to have children, and so his desire 
• had been crowned with success. A thousand 
; times happy he felt himself in the prospect before 
j him, as he returned to his country. Great was 
the joy of his subjects and ministers, to see 
’ among them agpln their beloved sovereign. 

I The king called for his priests, and, fixing an 
auspicious hour for the presentation of the 
fruit, gave it to his queen. She became preg- 
nant, and in due course gave birth to four 
daughters as beautiful as Rati.* And thus 
Hariji obtained four daughters by the grace 
of God in his old age. Their names were 
Gaugabai, Y'amunabiii, Jvaraalabrd, and Nih'ibai. 

' He left no stone unturned to give them a 
libei-al education. Professors for every branch 
of learning were appointed, and the girls, 
before they were in their tenth year, had been 
taught the four T’ceZas, the six Silstras, the 
the sixty-four kinds of learning, and all the 
rest of it. They became great Panditds, and 
were like four great jewels among the woman- 
kind of those days. 

One day the old king was seated in the first 
storey of his palace to be rubbed over with oil.’ 
The oil-rubber began to apply the oil to his 
head so irregularly and in such a stn])id 
way, that his daughters, who were looking on at 
a distance, were highly vexed, and calling to 
their mother a.sked her to interfere, and send 
the man away. Then they themselves applied 
the oil to their father’s head, in so delicate a 
way that the old king did not in the least 
feel that anything was being rubbed over it. 
He was exceedingly pleased with them, and 
after sending them away finished his bath. 

He now bethought him of Mahesvara's con- 
dition when granting his desire for children, — 
that his intelligent elaughters should leave him 
before they had been long with him. “ How 
' will they leave me ? If I give them away in 
marriage, then, of course, they will leave me : 

: but if I prevent this, and make some other 
arrangement for them I shall avert the 


“ Four hours. 

5 The abode of Siva. 


• The wife of Kama (the god of Love) and goddess of 
beauty. 

® A South Indian custom, corresponding to a bath. 
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unhappy prophecy of the god !” So thought | 
Harijl, and so has many another fool thought, ■ 
only to bring down swift retribution on liis head. . 

After finishing his ablutions the king did not i 
go into the dining hall, but retired to his couch 1 
and lay down sulkily. According to the ancient 
customs of Hindu monarchs this was a sign : 
of a great uneasiness of mind, and the news that 
the king had nut taken even a grain of rice 
after his oil-bath spread throughout the palace. 
The qneeii came flying to know the reason 
of lier lord’s displeasure. Call my minister 
at once,” was his order, and the queen sent 
word to that officer. 

As soon as the minister arrived the king 
ordered him to summon a great eunneil within a 
ijhafikii, as he had an important question which 
could be solved only by that learned body. 

The assembly was hastily e.dlcd, and the 
members collected, anxiously waiting for the 
matter to be .set before them. The king came 
and took liis seat, and after looking gravolv 
round him re.^^e up and saiil — ‘‘ily learned 
eouncillors that have met here to-day, 1 have 
a great question to put before _\ ou for your 
opinion. iMaiiy of you are traders, and occa- 
sionally, for various reason.s, travel to different 
countries. II hen yeni procure a rare object, or 
a very }irecious jewel, or a valuable orii.imenr, 
do you kc" p it for y<mr own u.se. i:r do yuu 
give it awi'V to .suineboJy else t Iviudly Lli’.iik 
over the mattei' well before you gii'e me vuur 
aii.swor. ” 

Thus sr>oke Harijl, and all jiie.scut ex- 
elainiL'd tliut, if tile objeel '"Cle vei'V lure 
tlicv would jirefer kecpi'ig it to tliernsLlves. 

“ Ex.icrly ' well s.tld vociferated the king'. 

Even S I do 1 Vi'-li to act ' After uTcat Inrd- 
sliip and si-vere penance I obtained thiocgh the 
grace of IL.i'.etv.ii'a four daiightei'. 'I'hev are 
iiiv g'c.ns, ijy jewel', and my i rn uneiits. 
IVhv slioull I give them away iii maiiiage to 
auotliC!' .' II bv siioiild I nut iiiA'.'-eli ni.urv 
them and rot, till them under me r If you would 
keep thu r.iro things you ae'juire to A oiursclves, 
Avhv shiud 1 Hut I ulso do the s.inu r" 

All his couueilliii’s hung their heads for axta' 
shame. Tii-y Avere disgusted at the turn 
which tlicir generalization had been made to 
take and siy.ug. p pleases Your Ha jestv,” i 
took leave of their soA’ereigu, all thinking that 
their king had gone mad. 


It was not from any insane tendency that 
the old king spoke in that slianiele.ss manner 
before so learned and re.speetable an a.ssembly. 
He had firmly resohed Aiithin himself to 
marry all his four daughters himself ; and as 
soon as his coniicillors iiad left him. he calk'd 
his mini.ster to liis side, and asked him to go 
and consult his daughters about it. Bv tliis 
means tbe king foulisbly tliongbt that he 
wonid re\er.'e Iiahesvata's ju'eddetioii that liis 
daughters sliuuld Il.iac him eailv, ami see him 
110 mure till just before his death. 

The minister was in a delicate position. If 
lie objceted to take the ne\\‘s to bis dangbters. 
the old king might be enraged and puiiisli him : 
and if be boldly sto(id befoic the e-irk and 
spoke to them sluiriekssly about their father’s 
intention to imiirv tiieni htm.selt, tliev iniulit 
become enraged and muider him 1 Of tbe Iavo 
altcnarives he ehose thudi at the innocent 
liamhs of the ju-iiu e-'ssc.s. rather than at the 
g'uilty liaiuhs ol a king', wliu had become so mad 
U' to be in love with liis own d.iughter.s. So 
be went to them. 

ilie j(iii_ecs.ses had ns great a rega'd for 
their father’s miiU'ter as they liad for their 
fa'lnr: audv.hin they snw lnni approach- 
ing llitir maii'tou thus wOeomed him. jiiul, 
iiiaki’ig' him 'it in their mulst, Avishtd to 
hear wiu-thf, he had ,niy spec.al r, ii'on for Ins 
Aisir .ii,,, iiay. Winn he luardthe innoet‘Hf 
ltdk of thc'C clnhlreii. avIio had not e\en eoiii- 
niene. d ihoil- tieiis. lii, c\|,- hegan to swim 
AA-ith, teats at the thonglit of the nnweleome 
new.s he had to co.munir.ieate to them. 'I'he 
gn-ls, '..hu were naturally intelligent, at onee 
guf'-ed from his teailul ei unteiuinee, tliat 
it mU't be s.uiio v-iy bad neivs that he liad 
to tell and s,, tin' eldi .st broke sdence bv SAvtet 
aiiil Wull A'lin-en mukIs : — 

‘■Our kind r’.nher, for so am ng-;, , ,1 you, w liat 
is the matter w'illi you, that you h.ave put ou 
SU.-I, a dismal lace ’r Di'clo-e to U' the biinlen 
of your heart, that Ave al.-o may share in your 
wot.-." 

The* miiinster eonkl im longer cruitain his 
suiiow. He sobl ,ul alnud j.qq all the 

proceetlings that had taken place dm ing the 
elay, and how vci y sorry he Avas that tliey 
.sbotdd li.ive that ninining showed their .skill to 
their faili. r in the oil-bath affair. The 
girls were greally alfeetcd ' at what they 
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heard, and the eldest, Gaiig.ibi'd, spoke as 
follows : — 

“ From this minute our father is no more our 
father, since he has become so depraved as you 
represent him to be. We all now regard you as 
our father, and request you to oblige us in this 
delicate business. It is of no use to you to say 
• no' to the king's question. I shall give my con- 
sent to the marriage, and tell him at the same 
time that I have vowed to undergo a penance 
for six months, after which the marriage may 
be duly performed. For the present I reqiie-'t 
vou to oblige us with a seven-storied mansion 
made of lacquered wood. In eacli storey 1 
request you to store up provisions sufficient 
for all of us for six years. Thu seventh .storey 
must contain water; the .sixth, vegetables: 
the fifth, rice; and so on: while we mnst 
occupy the first twi.) stories aud proceed to carry 
onour penance. You must come here with tlio 
king on the first day of the seventh month, iind 
then you shall see a wonderful thing 1 For the 
present, please go and inform the king of our 
consent to the marriage and of the penance wo 
have resolved on for six montlis, during which 
period we nnist be allowed to li\o unobserved.” 

The minister was delighted to see that the 
princesses, though they were young in years, 
had a very sound knowledge of the world. He 
promised to oblige them mo-t willingly, and 
gave orders, with the [lermi-siou of Ilarijithe 
king, for the building of the lacquered m.insiou 
and for the storage of provisions. As for the 
king, when he lieanl that hi.-' daug-hters had 
given their eoiisciit. lie was o\erjoycd, and 
oagerlv waited for the seventh montii to come 
Heoveii took s|itH-iiil e.ire to see the tnansion was 
bntit without dekty. dJie minister, too, left no 
.'tone nuturned to -u[iply the provisions rciqui- 
slte for half a dozen yc.irs. The mansion was 
built, .and the prineesscs took up llieir abode in 
it fur their penance. As soon .i' t hey entered 
thev bolted the door iii'ide. and began to 
meditate upon the lioon-eonferring goddess, 
\'arahiksliuii. For six mouths tliey meditated, 
ami on the last day of the last month soenred her 
f.ivoiir. She appeared hefore them in a dre.ini. 
robed in pure white silk, aud applied Innilciinia 
(red powder) to their foreheads in token that 
she bad favoured tliem.and that from that day 
they might depend upon her for assistance. 

Now outside this mansi m, wliick bad been 


built in the city of Tanjai, Hariji was 
counting the days, and, to occupy his time 
meanwhile, had decorated the city for the 
coming wedding of himself with his daughters, 
and had sent invitations to all the corners 
of the world. Several kings, out of .simple 
curiosity- to see the mad performanee — for the 
old Sovereign had proclaimed to the world 
that he was going to marry his own dangti- 
ters I — came to Taiijai, aud were waiting fur 
the wedding day. 

At last, the long e.xpected first morning 
of the seventh month arrived, and Hariii 
sent his minister again to hi,s danghters 
to ascertain their wishes. Again the daughte' s 
returned word that they gave their full consent 
to the marriage- Hariji was ovei’joyed at the 
second intimation of compliance, and decorated 
himself with all his choice.st ornaments. With 
music hofore him he marched towards the 
lacquered man.siou. the kings ami the othtr 
guests following him to see how matters would 
terminate. M’iieii the prooe.ssioual music All 
upon the ears of tlie jirineesse.s, they coiUi-m- 
plated Viiralakshmi aud prayeil ; — 

•‘O henign Goddess, if thou wonhlst lia\e us 
bceomo tile wivc.s of a suitable husbantl,- — -.i 
noble prince. — let this mansion ri'c from it' 
]>roseut position and fall ag.tm in tin* midslut a 
jr.mgle untrodden by bum, in feet' l.et tii- 
gates 01 tliis m.iusiou lie shut to all th it m.iv 
desire to C'lien litem, exceitl to him unlv wli.i- i 
ihun lia.st appointed to be our int.sb.tuil 

The eldest led the prayer, and h.el s' .iii > 
tinished. when the priH'essimi stoppeii bctoie 
tite mansion. And lo ! a crack was licani and 
the l;iC‘|Ucred mttnsion. as if it lia.l wing', 
beg.tn to s.iar into the sky' In a momcni .i 
vanished out if tlie sight of the sliil'nl fatle-r . 
and ail around him with one voice cried oM 
that he was well repaid for his i\ Ic in I 
thoughts. .-\r last Hari|i saw the guilt of hi' 
intcutioiis, the jii'l piitiishmeul with whiih 
the god visited him, the fultilmeiit of itis pr.i- 
jihecv, and his personal share in the eail_\ ftii- 
tilinciit of it. He was Imried in the ocean i t 
shame and sorrow, till those around him con- 
sole, I him with that part of the propheci. 
wdiich promised that his danghters should come 
Irrck to him liefore his death. 

Within the mansion the four sisters con- 
tinued to live as if it w ere their home. They l.tol 
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everything they could desire, and, excepting j 
the time they were obliged to spend in cooking I 
and eating, spent their days in study and music. 
Their evenings they invariably spent most 
happily in playing the sitdr, and thus forget- 
ting their sorrows. In this way they lived 
a life of innocent enjoyment, in the expectation 
that the goddess Varalakshmi would soon 
relieve them of their troubles bv sending 

1 O 

them a suitable husband. 

At a distance of a hundred A'h from where 
the princesses’ mansion had been located bv the 
will of Yaralakshmi, wnas a kingdom named 
Sivapuri. In it reigned a most just king named 
Tsabliaji. He had an only son named Thauuji, 
who was twenty years old,— an a^e which fitted 
him for taking the reins of the kingdom into his 
own hands. His royal father wdshed, there- 
fore, to have his marriage celebrated. The 
bride chosen was the daughter of Isabhaji’s 
own sister, and therefore Thinuji’s first cousin. 
All liked the proposed marriage, except tlie 
prince ; for though the bride was as beautiful as 
t!ie moon, she was blind of one eye ! 

“ A one-eyed wife I will tterer marry !” was 
his reply to the several representations his 
relatives made to him. 

[sabhaji was already very old, and his sole 
object in life was to see his son married, and to 
.'.indie a grand-child before his death. Ho had 
teed his best previously, on several occasions. 

• ■ .-'hoi ISO a young lady of noble family as a bride 
: '!• hi.s son. but Th muji woull have none of 
' em. However, the king’s sister, having 
x,”eat influence with him. compelled her brother 
v iiv on an auspicious day for the marriage of 

- son to her one-eyeil daughter Kni-udi. 
r'-arliug it hopele..,.s to convince his father of his 

^inclination to marry a lady who was defectite 
ly nature. Thiiuu]i outwnrdly consented, .and the 
[ icparation.s for the celebration of the marriage 
.'•ere commenced on an enormous scale. 

Two ilays before the time app ointed for the 
I-, irriage the priiioe, desired to go out hunting 
:a .a neighbouring forest. His object wa.s not 
' rally to hunt, but to disai>])eav in the thick 
Vvilderne-.;s, and to run away in order to evade 
' be marriage." The limiting expedition started 
;u the early morning and reached the foi'ost hv 


about the sixth ghdiikd. The hunting pro- 
ceeded as usual till about the eighteenth gha- 
tiku, when the prince was seen to run to a 
corner of the hunting ground, to disappear for 
a time, and then to emerge again from his 
place of concealment. The hunters, thinking 
that it was his pleasure, left him to himself, and 
themselves in a different portion of 
the forest. Thanujl now found it a good 
opportunity to escape, and changing his horse 
for a fresh one, galloped towards the East and 
vanished from the sight of his vast army of 
hunters. Just about this time the hunt was 
brought to a clo.se. “ Where is the prince ? Have 
yon seen His Highness r ” were the questions 
which the hunters put to each other. But the 
prince was nowhere to be found ! Thev 
searched for him in the wood till darkness ov'er- 
came them, and at last returned to Sivapuri, 
late at night, without him ! 

The old king was waiting the return of the 
prince with a sumptuous dinner ; and when 
the hunters informed him of his disappearance 
he fell down in a sw'oon, as it wore a tree cut 
at the root.s ! His sister and other relatives 
flew to his side to console him, and he was 
slowly brought back to his senses. It now 
became more than plain to him that he was 
himself the cause of the prince's flight, by 
having tried to force him to marry Ku’rudi 
against liis 'ivill. He cursed Kurmli and her 
mother, he cursed himself, and lie cur.sed 
e\ei'y one involved in the proposed marriage ' 
He at once .sent for the palace soothsayer 
to con-sult him as to the safety of his son, and 
as to the probable date of his retui-n. The 
sootlnsayer made his appearance and took his 
seat hefure the king with a palm-leaf book on his 
left and a square dice of saiulal-wood on his 
rigat. hen His Hu jesty exidaiiied to him the 
disappearance of the prince, and wished to know 
all about him. the soothsayer contemplated 
(:ai.C',;a. cast the samlal-wond dice thrice, and 

turned up a leaf of Ids palm-book, guided to 
the particular page by the number thrown by 
the dice. He then prochdmed : — 

Sukra’ now reigns supreme; and Sukra's 
coimse IS a happy coarse I A marriage will 
be gamed in the East Be cheerful, mv son, for 


Tills i" a notx^bl-'* mc’i'T-ut, as crivin" a ri^houi'l ox- 


’ i.- g XI !• e t.tkO' Jilace in a Hlir.ar-nli,iix irr-iTiDor 

r -5ii itiou ot common <iisipi>parar»co or a prince on a i < TIip i- manner. 

‘ . n -i-uc planet Veau-. wliich 


V-intxn^ expe^lition m Oriental folktale®. It u^aally 
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the lost thing will sarely be found within the 
■space of two years. Meanwhile give sumptuous 
dinners and fees to several Brahmans evei'y day, 
and Paramesvara will help you!” 

The faces of the king and of everv one 
present glowed with joy as the sootlrsayer 
proceeded in his reading of the secret lore. 

“ A pair of shawls for the good soothsaver I” 
cried out Isabhaji ; and the present wasaccord- 
ingly given. The king fully believed that his 
son was to return to him in two years, and 
in this belief ho forgot all lii.s sorrow at his 
disappearance. 

Let ns now see what happened to the prince 
after his escape from the hunters. He loft 
thorn about noon and galloped towards the 
East. By about twilight fortune conducted 
him towards the mansion of lac(iucr. The 
appearance of the splendid building made of 
strajtge materials, and not of brick or stone 
or chicnahi,'^ awakened his curiosity, and, made 
him approach it. In addition to thi.s he was 
already dying of hunger, and wished for at 
least a mouthful of water. Being sure that 
he had left his hunters far behiml, he 
approached the mansion and sat down in the 
marbled lacquer pavement of the outer verandah. 
The god of day was sinking down in the 
West, and the golden rays -of his twening 
beauty seemed a thousand times more bea<itiful 
than he had ever seen them as they glittered 
on the lacquered covering of the grand palace, 
which hy its loveliness struck awe into his 
mind. Before the mansion ran a rivulet from 
which our hero drank a handfiiP or two of 
wuiter, and overcome by fatiitue .stretched 
himself on the cool surface of the palace ve- 
randah, leaving hi.s hor.se to get his water and 
grass himself. 

It has been already said that the princesses 
inside the mansion used to sjicnd their evenings 
in playing upon sweet musical instruments 
and in singing. Now as soon as Thamiji 
had stretched himself on the v'crandah to 
sleep, sounds of sweet inu.sic fell upon his car. 
They were the mo^t exquir-ite notes he had 
ever heard in liis life. Like evening zephyrs 
ill the spring they came gently to soothe his 

“ A -trong pla^tor made of =iea-sheU lime. 

® Allu-^ion' to the native method of ilrinkinir water 
out of the liaud^ hy hoUo'vine' them iuto a ^ort of enp. 

[The allusion here is to the common Indian idea of 


weariness. He sat up and listened for a while 
, to the sweet flow of music above. 

' “ Is there a heaven in this life ?” said he to 

: himself ; have some nymphs from the divine 
; world made this mansion their abode ? or do 
; wicked devils dwell here to feast upon night- 
I stricken jiassengers However, whether they 
be good or bad, I vimt see the inhabitant.^ 

' of this palace, and leave to fate what it may 
; bring upon me! ” 

■ The music now suddenly ceased, for it so 
happened that the sifiir had to be adjusted for 
a different tune. Meanwhile the prince rose, and 
went round the mansion to .see whether there 
wliere any gates to it. On the North side of ithe 
discovered a large gate-way, and inside it a gate. 
This lie approached ami gently touched, to 
bce if it was .shut or not. Now, since Vara- 
laksliml hail fi.ved upon prince Thaiiuji as the 
husband of the four jirincesses, the gate of the 
mansion flew open, — as the gates of a river dam 
unlock to the ra[iid rush of released waters, — 
and discovered to him four beautiful maidens 
made a thou.sand time.s more beautiful by the 
strange and unexpected meeting, by their 
evening attire, and by the lovely siturs in their 
hands. 

M hen the princesses saw the door open and 
their handsome visitor standing outside it, fear- 
ing to enter in, tliey breathed a thanksgiving to 
their goddess for the fair gift, and laying dowm 
their siVars, approached Thanuji with due 
respect. All four humbly prostrated them- 
selves before him and then rose up. The 
eldest begun to speak, while the other three 
sistei s eagerly watched the movements of the 
s tact?. 

"Lord ami husband of us all,” said she, 

" glorious is this day to us as it has brought here 
our jiartiier in life. Strange and sad is our 
hi-tory, but ucvertheless we are all mortals, 
warmed by the same human blood that circu- 
lates tliroiiirh your Lordship's veins and equally 
allecled by the same joys and sorrows. We 
will i-eserve our story, how-ever, till your Lord- 
shi[) has dined, as we see pliiinlv by vour face 
that you are greatly tired. Accept us as vour 
Lordship .s wives, and we for our part have 

the iier-:OU.rl tie.iuty of m.Jisruaut fem.ilo ahosts, who 
live 1'V Jevoiiriua- himun bciuc-. See of the 

He iJleco Uoretoto II : t'lilcviii' litLiei'-, ISSi. — Ed.' 
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tarueil the richest Treasnre tl;e trorhl can jrive 

b\' lij villi'' met you.” 

Ills t du'itc fears about the maiiAoii ami its 
iumate- .-.aildenly melted away like snow before 
a powerful sun. when Thamiji saw the princesses 
and stood listenina' to the speevdi of the eldest. 
He also considered that day the most a’loTious 
ut his life, and tofik leave of them for a few 
seeond.s to .secure his horse, which fur all the 
delialit that had come to him he did not 
tora'ct He tlicn bathed hastily' in the hot 
water the ladie.s prep.ired for him. and after 
pr.tviiio' to the yreat (rod. who ha t Iic-eu so 
boo.ntd'ul to him that day. '.it down wilii three 
of tl'.e la lies to take his dinner. The fourth 
attended to the le.if-plates. and su’iplied tre.sli 
C'.'ur~cs as each di'h w.is eoii.sumed. 'J’hey 
t’.er. related their previous stories to each 
f.thei, anil cnpiotisly did the prince shed tears, 
when iic heard how it w.is that the princesses 
CMtiie to perform penance to seeure the f.it'ottr 
o: \ arai.ikshml ; — and tlic ladies, too, when 
riu-v heard how kin:.;' f'abliaji lull w.n-ried 
ti.eir Lii'l.iaud to m.irry his ouo-eye,l euusin, 
and iiow lie had run away from the hunting 
]),t:’'v to avoid the marriaee itdiich so disu'usted 
Lint, All were clad at the furtnn.ite turn 
tf-eii lives had t.ikeu. an,l from tii.it evoaint;' 
t'u- tu'itice and the prinecsscs beevin to li\e 
I..os|; !. ippily t'i'/ether .is li'lshalld and w i\'e'. 
i.-.t.rciy force'. tiin;' their I'oimer li.jiues. 

Ti. ..I 'Men in .in oc,.‘au of joy. 'I’h I'.iii 1 1 In e' I 
n.i two fidl ve.irs in 1 h'.' I,i -.lUei i ,l p.d.u in 
I'n c.'Uiti.iny of liie lour pri nc-jss,..' lo whom 
'o'''; - had eon,{uct,'d him: while they were 


lose yonrs, who is also a father to us. Isor do 
we see tvhy we slionkl continue to live for ever 
in this wilderness, while yon have a kino-dom 
to g'overii. IMy advice i.s. that yon go now to 
•Sivapuri, see your old father, and interest liim in 
our behalf, so that you may be able to take u.s 
where vre shall have a home, a father-iii-law to 
worship, and such society a.s bec-onie.s onr posi- 
tion. You will thus be able to arrange for onr 
liviny in the world like other people, without 
Wasting onr y'outh in this desert.” 

'I lie prince thanked his rpieeiis for their 
sound advice, who liegan to make jirepai’ations 
for sending their Inisbaud back to hi.s parent.s. 
'J'hey supplieil him with tine sweetmeats for 
the w'ay, and. with the good wl.shes of Jii.s wive.s, 
Th.iuu ji .started for .tiivapini. 

11c reiitdied the town on the .second evening 
after lie left the laciiuered palace, but the 
iuhabitcnits were not able to lecognize him, as 
it was alieaily twilight. He arriied at the* 
p.iluee at about the tliiid (/hut, led of the 
niglit, and jirostrated himself before his father. 
The old king had been counting the days ami 
the hours tor his 'uii s retnrji. and as t!ie .secoml 
year I'ulled away and the piince did nut make 
his appe.irance. he had been grcatlv enraged 
auaiiisl the sooth-sayei’ whose propheiw had thu' 
nearly [u-rwed untrue. The e uiiuiiig sootli-suver 
had been d.idy prcdietiiic one week more* 
wir-n, foriuuaicly for him, — or the old kii|o*h 
wrath W'luld lia'.e* known no iiounds, — and foi - 
runati 1_, fm* the old kiuc lonisclf. (.oiisnleriiig 
his u'h.iiLced ace, the jnincc suddenly turned 
I'.il.ih.i]! wept ‘o! mincied |o\- and s, irro w . 
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one-eyed Kumili, His aunt'.s dourest ambition 
liad always been to unite her dau^diter to rlie 
prince, but she now thousjht that she must 
banish all hopes of its fultilmont, a.s loup- as 
the four fair prince.sscs lived. Her danc’hter, 
however, was a scheming sort of girl, and 
determined somehow to get one of the four 
princesses of Taujai into her own quarters, and 
there to mnrder her. 

“Then the other three ladies will spuin the 
prince," thought Kurudi, “ and he will have 
no other course open to him but to marry me." 

For this task she engaged a douhled-np old 
woman, instructed her as to the position of the 
lacquered palace, and told her that she was to 
try her best to get into the go,>d gr.iecs of the 
princesse.s. .She was to serve them for a time as 
a faithful servant, and wait her op[iortanity to 
bring one of them away. Should she succeed 
in thi.s, Kurudi promised her ample rewards. 

The doubled-up old witch .started with provi- 
si.jns for ti moutli. and erected fir herself a 
temporary Imt in tlic forest at the gate of the 
lacquered mansion, lier nights she spent on a 
platform on a tree for fear of beasts of prey, and 
lier days in her hut. Alter cooking and e.-uiiig 
a little rice in the morning she would take her 
stand near the gate of the mansion and laiwl 
out . — 

■■ Mv children I If.ive you all f.irg.ittcu mo. 
votir p.ioi’ol 1 foster-mothei' .' Oh. how tciuh I’ly 
1 brought you all up iu y.Uir earbes’ daV' ' 
And remcinberiiig you, 1 hav.j destUed all 
mv relations, children and fi lends at Tariii. 
ami h.ive ti'.lced you to this a is.] !l v i 'v ■' 1 
take me into your s(.rv;ce. 1 -li.iM s'lll c .inim;.' 
to render you what help I c.iu. in w.ish ng 
vour clotlies, in priqi.cmg your imral'. i.t C"i ib- 
ing vour hair, and other domc't c iliit ics. w’’,;cit 
it was once mv dellgii: i ' pufirni while [ hi l 
the charge of y.ca .ili till y uir s.^vcirh \ -ai. 
What a fo illsh ol.l king in- wa- t < t .ink of 
mirrving yoii to Imu-eil. an 1 thu- to h.iv.' lo-r 
you !" 

These and a th lusand uiiUirnl li t.d is .>1 ! i.' 
past, winch .'he hil ci'.vfall,' c-irir ir 'ni in" 
one-eved Karii.ji aid her melie-. s.i, •.nn;.! 
b.iwl oat. Hill till ladies w.-iiil nevi-r ot > an_\ - 
tiling' wiiliout the cen.enl ot il.eii- h",'i>.iiui. 
and their doors, tio, uould neve; op^u t.i any 
one except their loul. 

After living with his father foi a uiouiii. 


I Thanuji returned to the lacquered mansion. 
He noticed the hut in front of the palace 
gates, but did not care to emquire who lived in 
it. and went on and touched the gate, which 
opened to him. He entered in and gave his 
wives all their father-in-law's presents, for the 
okl king had .sent them through hi.s son several 
' costly ornaments and cloths. The ladies put him 
1 a thousand questions a.s to how he .spent the 
month, and were eager to see .Sivapnrl. and to live 
there as Thanuji’s queens, under the kind pro- 
tection of their good father-in-law. Bat the 
prince told them to wait for a few more months 
till hi.s aunt could dispose of Knrndi in 

■ marriage to .some one, for he hated the idea of 
tailing them to the jialace while his coii'in and 

, enemy dwelt in ir, — that consin whoso hand 
he had repeatedly refused, and whom he could 
: never horeuftor marry as long a.s he lived. 

Tlio prinee'.s wives then told him about the 
old woman, and Tli.'inujl had great doubts as 

■ to the wisdom of admitting her into the 
' mansion. Having studied tricks at courts and 

elsewhere, he .suspected that the old woman 
' came fri,>m his uiic-cyed enemy ; but she left 

■ nulhing unaeconqilished on her ])art. Her 
repeated cries, with which the serene palace of 
the wilderness began to echo, at last aroused 
.'Omc pity for licr iu the heart of the prince. 

■'Xcver mind," said he at last, '■ let us admit 
licf and w.iti'h her character. If it is siis- 
jiioioii'. wp-will puni'h her: if on the contrary 
it is good. We shall be glad of having secured 
her Service'." 

Thtt' with hi' pcrmis'ion the old hag' was 
eiitert. lined, au 1 fl'oui that moment, it was as if 
a 'criiL'iir ii.iel been ctiiert, lined to sting its own 
m.i'ter, wh-i f, d ir with milk and fruits. Dee](, 
tricky, and a rrained wire h. the ohl hag prerend-. 
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forest, to observe anything" bad in the character 
of the old woman. Again, he remembered 
his old father, and so, recommending his 
queens to the kind care of the old dame, he 
ag'ain went to Sivapiiri for a month, taking 
with him bis wives’ gifts to his father. 

The old woman was only waiting for the 
return of the ])rince ThAimjt to Sivapuri. 
The .second day after he had left the palace, 
she hiduced the princesses to take an oil-bath, 
and in tlie oil she mixed a her!) which was 
able to produce insensibility lasting for three 
days in the stroiigebt constitution. While the 
oil was being applied to the heads of tlie 
princesses, they felt giddy, and before the Itath 
was over one and all of them were in a dead 
swoon. The wicked old woman now took the 
eldest on her h.ack, and leaving the others to 
themselves to live or perish, flew away to Siva- 
puri with the nimbleness of a vixen. 

She placed her burden before Knrudi, who 
amjdy regarded lier and .--ent her away. This 
one-eyed devil in woman's form now proceeded 
to take full vengeance on one ■uhom she 


until the morning of the fourth day after the 
oil had been applied to her head, did she fully 
come to her senses. At first she felt herself to he 
floating on the surface of the water, but as soon 
as she began to recover her faculties her body 
began to sink. She caught hold of a step in 
the well, guided to it by instinct, for her eyes 
were gmue, and slie remained immersed in the 
water with only her face above the surface. 
The needle operation, her questions to a one- 
eyed lady about the safety of her own sisters, 
and that lady’s affirmative reply — all came 
back to her recollection as if it were a dream. 
She now came to understand her misfortune. 

‘‘Ah I that I should have had confidence in 
that old wom.m,” she cried, “.slie must have 
given me some drug, made me insen.sible, and 
given me over to my enem}' of the one-eye, of 
whom Thannji used so often to speak. Alas ! 
ThAijnji, yon are passing yonr days merrily with 
your father, not knowing the fate that has 
come over jour wives, fully believing that 
the old woman, whom you recommended to 
them, is properly discliarging her duties ! I 


regarded a.s the chief of her enemies. She sent 
for a barljer and had the hair of GangAbai’s 
head cut olf, the insensibility that still over- 
came the poor girl making her unconscions 
of the loss of woman's most precious jewel. 
Kurudi. next proceeding to torture her enemy, 
sent for needle -> uiul thrust one into each 
Tiore of her skin. The pain caused by tlie 
Uccdles made (du'igAb.'ii open her eyes, and 
being very iiitellieint. she at once gne.s.seel the 
('alamitv tlint had emne upon her. Not caving 
for heiself. she ii-k, d her enemy, the one-eyed 
Kurudi. A\ in tliei Id sisters wtie all safe. 

"Yes they aie. ai d iji'U shall pay fur all tlie 
rni'chief they have done and for yonr own to 
boot I ' roared Kuiioli gnashing lier teeth. 

(laiigab.il then elo-ed her eyes, never to open 
them ag'ain her enrmv thought ; foi' the eflects 
( r the drug', and p.nu caU'cd by the needles, 
ju.ide her almo-t a e'U'jjse. Kurioli next tore 
out her eyes, and teld two of her uiaid—ervants 
to throw tile now m.itliated body into a ruined 
well at a sliou dista-r e from the palace. Tlicv 
did so aecui'd, naly. .oid then went about their 
duties. 

Ti;e tvlade oi’ r iie d iv and one night Gaiig-l- 
bai !i"at. d on ihe v.,,ter in tiiat i iiiiied well, 
without I'tLo.'U.i'g .'.cm her swoon, and not 


do not know what has become of my sisters ! 
I do not know where I am ! iMy eyes are 
gone !” 

The needles imbedded in licr bodv gave her 
tlie most excruciating jiain. ami she was unable 
even to weep. At bust she began to pant as if 
sufToeaieJ. 

The tvell in which .she was sti'uggling for 
life belonged to a neatherd, and round it he 
kept a garden, in wliieli tlicrc were half a dozen 
beds containing' tender cabbag'es. He came 
to water liLs vegetables, and on approacliing 
the well with hi.s pitcher he heard a voice as 
if in great pain, slow ly issuing from it, liiit the 
water w'a.s too deep for him to see what 
was in the well. Now neatherds Inive queer 
notions a.s to devils and witchcraft, and he 
imagined that the sounds in the well emanated 
fiom a devil that must have taken up a tem- 
porary abode tliereiu. he .shouted out, 

looking' down the mouth of tlie well, 

“O you devil : Jf you do not tell me who 
you are, and why you have thus invaded 
my pr -sessions, J wiH tlu'ow rubbish into 
this already Lalf-raincd well, and cover von 
up 

l-aiigabAi. who was only waiting to hear 
S'liif ptis'nis voice, spoke slowly, in pain 
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■though she was, as she was afraid that silence could be said to be really restored. For this 

would meau burial in the well, — she propitiated the boon-conferring goddess 

“ Kind and noble gentleman ! I am too weat Varalatsbml, and then she sneezed, when 
to tell you the whole story. I am a lady born lo ! there dropped from her nostrils seven 
of noble parents and have come to this wretched precious gems ! She called to Govinda and 
■condition through my sins in a former life. If addressed him thus ; — 

you will kindly take me up, regard me as one j “ ily respected Govinda, my kind protector, 
of your daughters, and restore me to health, I I have to trouble you still more. I’hese seven 

shall reward you amply.” gems has Varalakshmi just given me. Take 

The neatherd, whose name was Govinda, six for yourself, convert the seventh one into 

was a man of very kind disposition, and his money, and buy some cows. Milk all the cows 
heart melted at the idea of calamity befallen morning and evening, boil down the whole of 
one of the fair sex born of noble parents. So the milk into only two measures, and give them 

he got down into the well, took Gahgab d up, to me.” 

and shed tears to see so noble a form cruelly The neatherd took the gems, locked six of 
deprived of eyes and hair, and snffiering from them in his box and went with the seventh to 

cruel tortures from needles. the hihdr. When he showed it to the gem- 

“ Cover my body with your cloth,” said the assayers they estimated its value at seven Ukhs 

princess, “ and take me to your home at once. of mohars, for which enormous sum he disposed 

I greatly fear my enemy may watch mo and of it to a rich merchant. He could have pur- 

try to kill me again.” chased all the cows in Sivapurl for that amount. 

So the neatherd, trembling at her words, but instead of doing so, he bought only a hun- 

took her home in haste. As soon as the princess dred fine milch cows, and brought home the 

felt herself safe in the house of the kind neat- other portion of the money. Govinda truth- 

herd, she spoke to him thus : — fully told what he had done to GafigAb.ii, and 

“My respected protector, my father, — for so she was delighted at his uprightness. The 

do I regard you for taking me out of the well, — neatherd, for his part, now began to regard her 

I am a princess and a virtuous lady. This is as a goddess. The milk of the one hundred 

enough for you to know for the present. More cows he boiled down into two measures as 

I shall relate to you after I recover from my directed, and placed them before her morning 

pain. If you begin to pull out the needles as 1 and evening. She used this milk in her food 
lam, 1 should die, I think, before half a dozen | and daily improved in health, 
were removed. You will do better by cooking I We must hero leave Gangfib.il under the 
rice in a large vessel, emptying it on the ground, j kind protection of our neatherd, and turn to 
and holding me over the steam while you pull j iuijuire about her other sisters. It h-as been 
them out. Keep on doing this till the last 1 already said that all the four sisters fell into a 
needle is removed, and I shall get well.” j sw.j-m, when the old womm applied the oil to 


The princess then closed her lip;, and her ■ 
body was like that of one in deep slumber, j 
The no.atherd, who already respcctcil the ' 
princess for the majesty of hicr birni. now . 
began the treatment according as she had .said. I 
That so noble a creature sbould have coTne to j 


heir he.tds. Gafig.ib.'a only was removed to 
■Znrndi's p'llace, wlule the other three con- 
i'lue.l iiiien-.ilile for three days, coming to 
heir seu--es on the fourth morning. What 
vai their astonishment when they mi.ssed their 
'blest sister and the old woman ! They began 


Bueli calamity, aroused iii bis heart gi'cater and ' to suspect their husband. 

greater pitv. Tlio treatment went on bir .a week, 1 “ Has our lord played this trick upon us to 
during which, now and then, Gaiigfib.'u would j take our eldest sister to hi.s palace at Sivapuri 
relate to the old neatherd, who neve;- left her ; and to leave us all hero, in everlasting banish- 


bed-side, parts of her story. Thus by degrees ment ? Shan’t we ba angry with him when 

Govinda came to know the whole of it. The he conics'? For our sister will never forget us, 

princess, too, recovered, except that her eyes and will som biing him back.” 
were gone, and her head s! ill shaven. These Thus resolved they in their minds, and, being 
defects had to be remedied before her health very innocent and timid, passed their days 
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patiently waiting till tlieir liusband and their 
sister should return. They would soon return 
together they thought, but they were doomed 
to be disappointed. 

After staying with his father for a month, 
the prince returned to the forest with great 
eagerness to meet his dear wives, for he knew 
nothing of the calamity that had befallen them. 
When he entered he found no joy in the palace, 
but the three sisters lying down each by herself 
with no mirth or tvelcome in their counte- 
nances. He was greatly vexed, and missed his 
eldest queen, whom he loved best, and as to 
whom the other queens suspected him. 

“ Where is my GaiigabAi, my dears ? And 


trouble his son about marrying the one-eyed 
Kurudi But the prince would never agree 
to it. 

While a whole army of courtiers were thus 
searching for Gaiigubai in the various parts 
of the kingdom, she was living comfortably 
in Goviuda’s house, and her diet consisted 
daily of the two measures of milk, morning and 
evening. Now Gdvinda had a daughter named 
Gupi, and she and Gangabai became very good 
friends. Gaiigabai related to her her whole 
history one morning, and was anxious to do 
something in revenge to Kurudi before joining 
her sisters in their palace. With a scheme for 
this in her head she addressed Gdpi thus : — 


why have you all got such dismal faces?” j My dear Gupi, my story is as you have heard, 
asked Thanuji. i and my heart burns within mo when I think of 

Till then they had thought that their sister i my treatment at the hands of that one-eved 


was safe with thoir husband at Sivapuri, but j 
when the prince enquired after her, they fell | 
oS their couches, and, weeping and wailing, i 
inquired what had happened to their sister ! It 
was now plain that some trick had been played 
upon them all by the old -woman. The prince 
asked them to relate what had taken place in 
the palace since ho had left it, and they told 
him everything. It then become as clear as 
the day to Thrmuji, that the old woman, who 
pretemled such alfection for them, was a rogue, 
and that she had taken his love Gaiig.'ib'i! to 
Kurudi for some foul pui-pose. He consoled 
bis three other wives, cursed the day on which 
he took in the old woman, and started at once 
in search of his lost love. Her sisters wore 
equally anxious about her, and promised to be 
careful daring his absence. 

“The door shall open to none except to 
yourself, mv L ir l, and that, too, only when 
you bring us bark our ^i^tir," .said the yonii^est 
of the sl-^ter-s. And our hero, buried in the 
ooean of .soirow, and not knowing Imw to find 
his lo.st love, rernrnod to Sivapui'i. 

He inforine 1 hi= oil laiiier I-.,iliha_)l of what i 
had ha[)peiied, and they both sent courtiers to 
liifferent pari.s of the kingdom to make a care- 
ful search for riahg.ih.a. The prince also 
sucrctlv made all the requisite enquiries in the 


witch. I ask you no-w to help me to repeat 
Kurudi’s acts on herself. Convert the milk 
tvhich your father brings to me at night into 
curds. Take the curds with you and erv out 
in the streets — ‘ Good curds to sell ! Never 
have neatherds sold such curds ! Fine curds,, 
one hundred mohars per measure ! Good curds ' 
Good curds !’ Every one -will call you a fool for 
putting such a price on your curds ; hut go to 
the palace and Kurudi will send for yon and ask 
you the price of your curds Demand as before 
one hundred iiiuhars. She will give the money 
and buy your curds, and finding them very 
sweet will otfer to buy some from you every 
day. Go on giving her the curds, but do not 
take money for them. (3uly cultivate her 
friondsiiip. And then I shall lot you know 
what we must do.” 

Gopi obeyed Gahgab.ii exactly and in this 
way soeurLd the fiicndship of Kurudi. Then 
said ( r.inu-ib.ii to her: — 

‘•My dear Gopi, when you go to-inorrow to 
the' prdace put on a sad countcnrncf. and, when 
Kurudi comes ami asks you the leasoii for it 
tell her that you Imve a sister wl.,i ims liad laic lv 
small-pox and lo.st her eyes. As!: her to <>-iv'e 
you a pair of human e\ es, ghe ’urns with her iny 
twoeyc's which slie will qiieyi/n, Bi ino- them 
to me.” 


palace -where Kurinli and her mother were 
living. For six months the search wont 
on, and yet no trace was found of the lo.st 
princess. Meanwhile Isabhaji was drawing day 
by day nearer to his grave, and again began to 


Gopi did as .she was told, and when the eyes 
came into Gaiicaod s Lands she put them into 
the empty sockxts and meditated on the boon- 
conferring goddess Varalakshmi, when her 
sight was completely restored. She now for 
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the first time beheld Gopi and her father the 
neatherd. She thanked them again and again 
a thousand times and asked Gupi to beg her 
hair from Kurudi under the same pretence of 
having a sister who had lost hers. Gopi, who 
who had now fully secured the affections of 
Kurudi, brought back Gaiigab.ii’s hair, and the 
princess put it on her head, and meditated on 
Varalakshmi ; when lo 1 every hair returned to 
its proper place I Thus, through the neatherd 
and his daughter, and by the divine help of 
Varalakshmi, Gaiigabui crossed the ocean of 
misery, and came back to her former self. 

The news that Isabhaji was trying to compel 
his son Tlniiiujito marry Kurudi, was commu- 
nicated by the one-eyed lady to her fiieud Gopi. 
She also informed tlie neatherd’s dangliter 
that, though the prince was not agreeable 
to the match, he would be soon compelled 
to give his consent to it, to oblige his father 
and his aunt. These bits of information 
were duly passed on to Gahgabiii, who now 
thought this a good opportunity to wreak her 
vengeance on Kurudi. So she asked Gopi to 
go to the palace next morning with curds, 
and to sit down rubbing her hair on the 
ground. 

“My dear Gopi,” said she, “if you will 
keep on rubbing your beautitul hair ou the 
ground, Kurudi will call you mad, for thus in- 
sulting an ornament that nature has granted 
vou. Ton must then toll her that a doctor h.is 
given you a pre.scription for making the h.iii 
grow quickly, that ever since you have apjaic I 
it your hair has been growing at ibc rate ol .a 
cubit a d.iy and that ns you are not able to take 
care of .so great a rptautiry. you are ruo-'ii:g 
it on the ground to cheek it.-, croivili. S.io will 
then a.sk vou for some of the ]uv'i’ription. 
and you must agree to give it, an. I eome to 
me.” 

Gopi agreed to all that Gniigabai asked her 
to do, ai 1 wont to the p.ilaee. She preleudeil 
to rub lier hair on the ground until Kurudi 
came and asked ber the reason, wlicii .she replied 
as she liad been instructed. Kurudi was 
naturallv somewhat bald-headed,'^ and as I'-a- 
bliaji bad just made his .sou consent to marry 
her, her wedding day, for which she had been 

“ Lony .I'l ! flowinsr hair is considered one of the best j 
[It may bo noted here that the name of the one-eyed ! 


i so long waiting, was at last approaching. To 
make herself, therefoi'e, as beautiful as possible 
by adding flowing hair to ber charms, was an 
. important point ; so she said to Gopi : — 

“ My dear Gopi, I thank the day which first 
made us friends ! My hair is a weak point 
; with me, and if you can make your hair grow at 
[ tlie rate of a cubit a day, I should much like to 
see your doctor, and show him my head also- 
; Will you kindly bring him to me t” 

G6[ii, as instructed, said — Undoubtedly he 
shall bo bore with me to-morrow, my noble 
lady ;” and returned home. 

Gaiig.'ibai was anxiously expecting to hear 
j what h.ad t.iken place in the palace between 
ber friend Gopi and ber bitter enemy Kurudi, 
and, when the latter came home, she related 
• how she had promised to bring the imaginary 
doctor next day to the palace. Gaugabai 

i could have leapt for joy. 

i 

j “ My end is attained,” said she in great joy, 

- eagerly waiting for the next day to come. 

i As alreadv said, the old king had made his 
I son Thanuil consent to marry Kurudi, and the 

j • •J t! ' ' 

j wedding day had been fixed for the tenth day 
of the bright half of tliat very month. It was 
just ten day.s before the happy event was to 
t.ikc place that Kurudi was expecting to see 
the doctor with the wonderful power of breed- 
ing hair. Tliat morning Gaiigilbiii changed 
j her female attire fur the first time in her life 
' for a man's atid wore a iloctor's roiies. and so 
well (lid she carry out the disguise tliat her 
’ fiieiiil (hiipl was li.iully able to distinguish in 
tlie vouiig doctor her friend Gahg.iL.'ii. Tbu.=i 
nict.T.norplicsed and followed by Lropi, Ganga- 
' h.a reached KiiriKli's bouse, wliere she a, is 
welcomed, and given a seat near its mistress. 

“Can V. m indeed make hair grow very 
; quickly f" asked Kurudi. 

“Madam," replied the sham doctor. “I have, 

I ever since I beg-an practising the art, been 
most snccessiul in it. On no occasion lias the 
hair I have niaiiipulatcd grown less than a cu'oit 
; a dav. I shall try the best of my modicir.es 
1 on voiir head. Only the old luiir must be 
j entirely removed, and the surface of the bead 

os-oaol iidorimieiits of tlio softer sex airomr the Hindus, 
iurudi is a Kanaiosa word, meaning ‘ a blind woman. ’—Ed. ] 
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must be turned over with a sharp knife for 
a day, before the medicine can be applied. In 
the case of tender constitutions there may be 
slight pain fora day, but on the second day the 
pain Trill go array, and shoots begin to appear. 
After that every day your hair rvill increase 
by a cubit, and a time rr ill soon come when 
you will have to cut oT a portion daily.” 

Kurudi listened to the doctor’s plan, and 
thought to herself, that, out of the ten days that 
remained to her before the marriage. — making 
allowance for the time required for the shooting 
of the hair, — she might have eight cubits’ 
length on her head on her wedding daj-. So 
she at once sat down for a clean shave. 

Gahg.ab.'u now wreaked full vengeance upon 
her enemy. Kurudi’s head was shaved clean ! 
The skin was then out in all directions, and pow- 
dered pepper rubbed in— a soothing balm to a 
scored pate I Said the doctor ; — 

‘‘Madam, the medicine has now been applied; 
You may feel a little burning sensation, but it 
will be all right in a day. To-morrow, or the 
day after, in the morning, the shoots will begin 
to sprout.” 

Kurudi, in expectation of the fufilment of 
her wislies, patiently bore the pain. A. full 
day and night elap.sed, but still the burning 
did not cease. Fearing that if the balm were 
removed the medicine would lose its effect, 
she patiently bore the pain for a. second day, and 
on the third day as soon as the morning dawned 
she put her baud to her bead to see if there 
were any signs of the .sprouts. “ The shoots have 
begun really to sprout,” thought .she, for her 
fingers felt tno \voi’ms winch had already hecan 
to breed in the nn.tter formed on her head I 
Several of her -seia-ants, who had been ordered 
not to SCO iic!’ till then, avero now called in to 
examine her iirad. Her mother, too, made her 
appearance. It'liat tl, ey f< ■und was this : — Kurudi 
with her head shaved, jiL.ughcd np and pasted 
over with powdered pcjiper 1 They washed her 
head with wsirin water and bog.an to treat the 
wounds. But they were past all treatment ; for 
two days’ tx;)o.sure to .such treatment had 
caused corruption to set in I Still the fond 
heart of Kurudi’.s mother left no stone un- 


turned to restore her daughter. She sent 
servants to Gopl to look for the doctor, but 
neither doctor nor Gopi were to be found ; 
for the sagacious Gaiigiibai had removed her 
protector Govinda and her friend Gopl to 
a village outside the town on the night she tried 
her treatment on her one-eyed enemy. 

Neither the old king Isahhaji nor his son 
Thiitiuji, of course, knew anything of what had 
passed in the palace where Kurudi was living ; 
and, in honour of his marriage, the prince 
wished to have his rooms adorned with paint- 
ings, the better to receive his visitors during 
the ensuing wedding. He tliereforc proclaimed 
that he would greatly reward any good painter 
1 that would come forward. Gaim ib.li, who was 
, now living outside ,Sivaj)nrl, came to know of 
^ Thanuji’s proclamation, and dressed herself up 
as a painter, and appeared before the prince. 
He was charmed with the fair face of the 
painter; and GahgabAi's disguise was so com- 
plete that he failed to discover his lost love in 
the painter. He tested the sliam artist’s skill, 
but as Gaiigab.ii had learnt the five arts in her 
younger days she ca.sily stood the test. Then 
the artist put the following condition on 
his undertaking the task,— that no one, not 
even the prince, sliould see him while at work, 
and that the prince must be the first to 
e.xamine the pictures when fiuislied. Thinujl, 
who was much taken by the painter, agreed to 
everytliing and lelt him to hi.s work. 

I 

I GangAh’il now bolted the door, and mixin-^ 


^ her colours proceeded to represent her whole 
I story on tiie walk, from the time that Th.lnuji 
^ went the second time to Slvaiuni, to tbo point 
of her appearing bef.rc licr lard as a p lintcr. 
She drew the old wnman flying with her to 
' Kurudi ; the torture s'iie undciwveiit at Kuruili’s 
. cruel hands , the scene at the mined wJl ; tho 
' portraits of Govi.ida and Odpi. her pratectois in 
i her calamity ; her reveuc'e on K„; u, li, in the 
disguise of a doctor; uml k.tly her npoeaiance 
in the attire of a She not only 

■ pamted tho scenes, hat al ,, adde I explanatory 
, notes.- On the thh- i .h,,- ,,,, 

■ the room, and sent fi., nie,,enger.s on watch 
outside to iiitorm the prince that tlie painter 

' wanted to take his 


‘ [k very ncce.ssarj proceeding where native picturer 


OS, are concerned !— Ed.] 
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leave. When the prince came to examine the 
painter’s work, he said ; — 

“My Lord, I shall come for my reward on 
Your Highness’s wedding day. Ton had 
better examine the pictures in my absence at 
the fifteenth ghatikd this afternoon, for that, 
the soothsaye:-s told me, is the auspicious 
ghutikd (hour). Kindly, therefore, do not exa- 
mine them before that time, or I fear evil stars 
will make you judge ill of my powers of 
execution.’ 

Gangabal said this to gain time in order to 
reach her home before her lord should come to 
recognize her in the painter. The prince 
accepted these new conditions, for the painter’s 
face exercised a wonderful influence over him. 
His misfortune in not recovering his lost love, 
his approaching wedding with one whom he 
hated from the very bottom of his heart, his 
unfaithfulness to his former wives in agreeing 
to marry Kurudi, — all these were passing and 
repassing through his mind every moment, as 
he waited impatiently for the time when he 
could examine this work. 

At last the hour arrived. Thannji entered 
* his apartment to look over the paintings, and 
exclaimed : — 

• ‘ My dear wives are painted here ! Did the 
painter ever see them ? Ah ! my dearest 
Gangahat is dying here ! Most horrible ! Oh 
wicked enchantress Kurudi ! Oh kindly neat- 
herd Govinda ! I shall well repay for your 
assistance.” 

Then like a mad man Thfinujl wept and 
laughed, and laughed and wept, till he came to 
the end. 

“ After all my love is living !” exclaimed he, 
as he staggered about the floor, and fell heavily. 
His servants, who had been listening to all his 
ravings, at last dared to approach their lord, and 
flew to his assistance. They took him up and 
brought him round. “Hy carriage,” was all 
he said to them ; and they at once got it ready. 
He then drove outside the town to where the 
painter had told him he was living ; and there 
GangabiU, who had rightly expected her hus- 
band to come to her directly he saw the pictures, 
was waiting to receive him. They flew into 
each other’s arms. 


“ I have at last found my lost gem, and never 
again while I live shall I lose it in the forest !" 
said the prince ; “ God has given me back my 
lost gem !” 

The princess only replied by her tears, for 
she could not open her lips. Presently, after 
the first excitement was over, they questioned 
each other as to their history during this 
calamitous pei'iod, and again wept over their 
misfortunes. 

With Gangabai by his side, Thannji now 
drove to the lacquered mansion, sending word to 
his old father that he had discovered his lost 
love, and was going to the forest to bring all 
his dear wives to Sivapuri, and that, on the day 
originally fixed for the wedding, he would be 
married to them and never to Kurudi ! 

Alas for Kurudi ! No medicines had any 
effect on her. She died on the day before that 
appointed for her wedding, unable to bear up> 
against her pains, external and internal. For 
remorse, at the torture she had inflicted on her 
enemy, overcame her mind before she breathed 
her last ! 

To return to the lacquered mansion. The 
prince met his other wives and gave them their 
lost sister, and returned to Sivapuri, relating 
stories all the way home, some of the calamities 
that had befallen him and Gahgiibai, owing to 
their having entertained the old woman in 
their palace. When they reached Sivapuri, 
all excepting Kurudi’s mother, were happy on 
the marriage day, on which Thanujl, with the 
consent of his father, properly married all his 
four wives. 

After the princesses had thus lived for a 
short period with their husband, they heard 
that their father was dangerously ill. So. 
accompanied by Th'inuji, they went and visited 
him before his death. The father had only 
time to beg their pardon before he breathed his 
last, leaving his large kingdom to his daugh- 
ters. The princesses, remembering the minister’s 
kindness to them, gave him their kingdom, and 
returning homo to their husband’s country, 
lived with him for many years in j)eace and 
prosperity, during which they did not forget 
the kindnesses that Govinda and Gopi had 
done to Gaiigabai. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE VERSES OF LAKHIMA THAKUEANI. 

At p. 318 above, there is given a verse based 
on the signs of the Zodiac ; and, as Mr. Grierson 
suspects, the text is certainly corrupt. The same 
verse is repeated in the South of India also; 
though no one knows here that Lakhima Tha- 
kurani is the author of it. The correct form of 
the verse, as current in Southern India, is — • 

GdHl ^Tin'll 

AH?g rfl 1 

^ II 

The latter portion of the last line, tvam=adhwid 
tuniam tritiyu bhava, gives a very good ending to 
to the verse ; — You had better quickly give her 
the result of married life.” In this correct form 
of the verse, the heroine is called katipanchami, 
which means siihlia-kaH, as the 5th {pancliami) 
sign of the Zodiac is gimha. In the verse as 
given by Mr. Grierson, this portion is nripa- 
pamchamasya ; which does not give a good 
meaning, though Mr. Grierson has done the best 
with it. On the other hand, kati-panchami (or 
iiiaha-kati] is very commonly applied to beautiful 
damsels in Sanskrit literature : e g . — 


ili T G jN Rf lt ’^H< T fi T m : I 
diddi HI f ^ ^Hlrf 
§fi gr HT fi II 

“ If a lady, w'hose face resembles the moon, 
whose loins resemble the lion’s, and whose slow 
gait is illustrated by that of a kingly elephant,— 
if such a lady lives in one’s heart why should a 
man perform prayers and penances, and why the 
still more painful task of rigid contemplations ?” 

On the same page there is given another verse 
commencing The South-Indian ver- 

sion of this is — 

d'^dl id^il 

d'dldd-dl TO HdR II 

The meaning of the last line is — " If crushed 
gently, the sugarcane does not yield the whole of 
its juice.” Evidently the same meaning can be 
made out of dTOraiTOf( ? ) dTOrTO* dt ^dUfr- 
1 if Mr. Grierson had given to the 

meaning of ‘not’ instead of ‘us.’ In Sanskrit, 
dt as well as d means ‘ not’ ; and a sugarcane 
when pressed gently, gives not much sweetness 
S M. Nates A Sastei. 
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Upanishad 71 
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are not Muhammadans 312 
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_ probable common origin of 61ff 
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Gwalior 202 
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asuMa-paksha ; a rather rare expression for 

bahula- or krishna-paksha 177 

Asuresa pattald ; an ancient territorial divi- 
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contemporary with Kanishka 855f 

aivapati, apparently an official title 9n 

Aivapati -Gajapaii- Karapati -raja-tray-ddhi- 
pah' ; a title of Vijayachandra of Kanauj, 
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Avanti, an ancient name of the modem 
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the rule of Vatsaraja, 142 ; — at the time of 
the Hti vdna of Mahavira, it was under the 

rule of Palaka 142 
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MaisOr 173 
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Badarayana, author of the Brahnia-SiUras ; 
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Bddghlz is the ancient Vaitigiesa 2S 
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bdgh-nak, or tiger-claw, a weapon 29 

bdhuliya’ ‘ a bull’ 227n 

Bakhdbi in tbe Avesta is Balkb 22 

Baladitya, a king of Magadba, who defeated 
Mihirakula, 246f, 251f ; — his date was about 

A D. 532 252 

Balkh is the ancient Bakhdhi 22 

Ballads, Kanarese ; the Income Tax ; edited. 349fB 
Baltinglas in Ireland, derivation of, indicates 

fire-worship 92 

Bana dynasty, a genealogical inscription of 

the 172ft 

Baiidhuvarman, a Malava feudatory of Ku- 
maragupta ; 196, 200 ; — the Mandasor Ln- 
scription, which gives for him the date of 

Malava-Samvat 493 493 

happa, a Prakrit word meaning ‘ a father,’ 
272fE, 276 ; it appears in Kanarese as boppa. 276 
Bappa, an early Gohila chief ; notes on his 

history 275 and n 

hdra, a Prakrit word meaning • a male rela- 
tive of the same generation with a father.' 

or roughly ‘ an uncle’ 272flE, 276 

Bazodeo ; see Vasudeva 154 

Beddgelert Cycle of folktales 331n 

Benares (so-caUedl grant of Vin&yakapala of 

Harsha.Saihvat 188, edited 133ff 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s Library ; the grant 
of Mahendi'apala, of Harsha-Samvat 155, 

105 ft. ; — the grant of Vinayakapala of 
Harsha-Samvat 188, 138 ft. ; — the grant of 

NarayanapWa 304fB 

Bengal Presidency, inscriptions from the 

lOSfE, 138fl:, 304ff, 356£f, 359 
bha. a termination of a proper name, in 

Shattabha 45 

Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, edited... 3041f 
Bhaka, drafter of the grant of Mahendrapala 

of Harsha-Samvat 155 140 

Bhaeavati, goddess, as an emblem on seals. 

106, 112, 139 

Bhanugupta, a proper name in the period of 

about A.D. 490 223, 227 

Bharavi ; notice of a new edition of his 

Kirdtdrjuniya 156 

Bharukachchha, a camp of Dharasena IV. 

ofVakibhi 336 

Bhatarkabheda, a division of the village of 

BBvakhata, g. v 188 

Bhattubana. an early dynasty, just before the 

Early Guptas 142f 

Bhavabhhti, the poet, was an Udumbara and 

a native of Berar 336 

Bhavasrij, an epithet of Siva as ‘ the ci-entor’. 226n 
Rhawnagar, an inscription in the collection 

at: edited 360f 

ohit, hhiti; see bhnshti 337 


Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta ; 
notice of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s version 

of it 151ff 

Bhoja, a grammarian quoted by Hemachandra 181f 
Bhoja of Gwalior ; he is not to be identified 
with Bhoja I of the family of Devasakti, 
i 108fE; — his ‘ Pehewa’ inscription of Harsha. 

I Samvat 276; noticed, 10811; — its date, 
j 109n;' — ^his • Deogarh’ inscription ofVikra- 
1 ma-Samvat 919 and Saka-Saiiivat 784. 
i noticed, IlOf : — its date, llOn ; — his 
j Gwalior inscription of Vikrama-Samvat 

I 933, noticed, lOStf ; — its date lOSa 

i Bhoja, an Adhirdja mentioned in the Baja- 

, tarnrhgini 109ff 

I Bhoja I , Mahdrdja, of the line of Deva- 
sakti, 107, 110, 141 ; — he is not to be identi- 
fied with Bhoja of Gwalior 108ff 

Bhoja II., Mahdrdja, of the line of Dcva- 

Mkti 110, 140 

; Bhojpflri, a Bihari Dialect, its affinities with 

j the Gipsy Language 1.5 

. Bhi-amarakalyagrama, an ancient village in 

i Kathiawad, near Jhar, q. r 188 

I Bhrigu sdkhd, of the Nrisihihatdpaniya- 

Upanifthad 71 

bhrishtt, ‘ raised ground, near a tank, for 

: planting Piper betel' 337 

Bhuvanaikamalla, a binidit of Mahipala of 

1 Gwalior 35, 44 

Bhuvanapfila, a biruda of Muladeva of Gwfilior 

35, 42, 201 f 

Bhfiyikadevi, wife of Devasakj-i, q r. .,,106. 

110, 140 

! bijdiv iri, a system of land measurement 270 

bill, as a weapon in India, the 27 

i Bilvakhata nthaU, an ancient territorial divi- 

I sion in Kathiawad, near Jhar, q o 187 

' birch, sacred in Scandinavia, the 218 

I 'bird -characters,’ a specimen of 364 

I Bishn-Pad, see Vishnu’s Foot 117 

j black, a protection against the Evil Eye 322 

I Black-Headed Man, a Bombay folktale ... 46,47 

j blue, a protection against the Evil Eye 322 

I Budh-Gaya inscription of Mahanaman, of 
I Gupta-Samvat 269, noticed, ;347f ; — edited, 

; 356fl: image inscription of MahanS,man : 

j edited 359 

I Bodhimanda; a miraculous Buddhist throne 
at Budh-Gay:i, 357, 359; — the word is also 
used in a general way for a Buddhist raised 

terrace under a bvdhi -tree 857 

Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from the... 335fE 
Book of Indian Bras, notice of Gen. Cun- 
ningham’s 211 f 

boppa-, the Kanarese form of bappa, q. v. ... 276f 
bows of the aborigines of India 27 
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Brahmapura, an ancient town in Kathiawad, . . 187 
brahmapuri. ‘ a set of rooms attached to 
a temple for the accommodation of Brah- 
mans’ 44n 

Brahma- Sutras ; see Badariyana 148 

' brahmottnra, ‘ the sanctuary of a temple" 45n 

braziers, portable, were in use in Kasmlr as 

early as the twelfth century 57 

Brihacharana, a sect of Brahmans in Southern 
India, 174 ; — a proposed explanation of the 

term 281 

Bridge of death 125, 126 

Broach District belonged to the Yahxbhi 

kingdom in the time of Dharasena lY 3S6 

Buddha, mentioned under the title of Dasa- 
bala, 307 ; — his nirvuiia : a notice of evi- 
dence in support of the Peguan date of 

B.C. 63S 1.-.2 

Buddhist inscriptions 357ff, 359 

Buddhist Patriarchs, a notice on the succes- 
sion of the 355f 

Buddhist structure at Negapatam, a notice 

of the 234ff 

bull-emblem on seals 1 

Byana, a town in the Bharatpur State ; its 
ancient Sanskrit name was Sripatha 239 

Calcutta, inscriptions in the Imperial Mu- 
seum at 356ff 

• Cambay apparently one of its ancient 

names was Gambhuta 188 

cedar, sacred, in the Himalayas 218 

celts in Europe, 122, 123 ; — in India 122 

Central India, Inscriidions from 194fl, 

■ 201tf, 22211'. 253fE. 357ff 
Ceylon mentioned under the names of 
Amradvipa and Lanka, 357- 358, 3.’>9 ; — the 
Buddhi-,t chronology has to bo rectified by 
the date of the Budh-Gaya inscription of 

Mahanaman 347f, 357 

chakra, a Sikh quoit or weapon 31 

chctli, a system of land revenue 269, 270, 271 

chdliddr = chdll-ra' Itjat 271 

chdli-rn'tijat, a class of cultivators 271 

Chalukyas. Western; notice of some new 
and revised inscriptions of their dynasty... 149 

Chandella dynasty, notes on the 283f 

Chandra, a grammarian ; see Chandragumin., 181 
Chandrabhattarikadevi, wife of Bhoja I., q. v. 

107. 110, 141 

Chandradeva. of Kanauj (Gah.adavala'i, 8; — 
he established his lineage at GaJhipuira or 

Kanyakubja 8, 9, 13 

Chandragomin, a grammarian quoted by 
Hemachandra, 181f; — his grammar is 
older than the Kdsikd-Vritfi. 18311;— 
characteristic features of his grammar 184f 


Chdndrarydkarana ; grounds for upholding 
the tradition that it is older than the 
Kdsikd-Vritti, 183fE; — Taranatha’s account 
of the composition of it, 184n ; — character- 
istic features of it 184f 

characters, illustrations of some fantastic... 364 

chdfu, ? ‘ a spoon’ 40n 

chaupur, an Indian game 4 

ehdwar, a standard of land measurement ... 270 

Chhachchhara, name of a Brahman 187 

Chinese notes on the history of the Kushans. 1911 
Chinghiz Khan in 1225 A.D., 12811;— attitude 
towards his son Juchi, 128 ; — campaign 
against Hia, cause of, 128, 129 ; — conquers 
Ashaganbu, 131 ; — quarrels with his bro- 
ther Juchi Khazar, 131 ; — captures Etzina, 

132 ; — besieges Kanchau, 132 ; — variant 
accounts of his death, 134ff ;■ — story of his 

Tangutan wife 129, 130 

Chidaka, in the Mahabliashya, is the person 

who raises objections .SOf 

ChiVlagi-ama, ancient Sanskrit name of 

Mudyamlr, q. v 172, 177 

coins of the Malavas, the legend on the 191 

Conolly, death of Edward 168 

cow-and-calf sculpture on an inscribed stone. 356 
crosses, ring-, are sun-symbols, 65; — wheel-, 

are sun-symbols 66 

cross-fylfot is a form of the svasiika 96 

Cunningham, retirement of General 116 

cup-marks, 67, 68, 69 ; — are moon-symbols ... 65 

cup-symbols arc moon-sym’ools 64ff 

cypress, sacred in Mexico 218 

dd, a further Indian bill or chopper 27 

Dadda II. (,Gurjara'; a note on his Umetil 

.and Ilao grants 188n 

D.ldebarman, .a Brahman's name 10 

DadhikOpaka, an ancient village in Kathia- 

wad, near Jhar, q. v 1S8 

daggers in India 30 

Dahrasena (TraikiUakal ; notice of Dr. Bliag- 
waulal Iiidraji's publication of his new 

copiier-plate grant 15i> 

Duksha, builder of a well at Mandasur about 

A.D. 533 227, 228 

Da!a'ici-wa-Malaki, a hill chief or chiefs ...... 284 

(Mil, various forms of 127 

Dasabala, a title of Buddha 307 

Dasapura, the ancient name of the modern 

Dasor or Mandasor, q. v 194f, 196, 199, 200 

Dasur, the more pu'oper name of the modern 

Mandasur, q. v 194f 

dates, Hindu. English equivalents of 6, 362 

,, . see eras. 

„ , recorded in decimal figures 10, 13, 

46, lOSn, 109 n, 110 n, 310, 361 
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d'jte:^. recordf'i in numerical symbols ...107, 

113 n, lli i, 138, 337. 340, 3-57 

,, , recorded in word.s K', 13. 40, 108n, 

109 n, 110 n, 142, 177, 1S8, 20l, 202f, 228 
daj s, lunar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 
dates : — 


bri 'ht fortnight ; second 108n, 201, 340 

fifth 188 

sixth 202 

seventh 13, lOOn 

eighth 359 

tenth 113 

fourteenth llOn 

dark fortnight ; fifth 46, 188, 362 

ninth 141 

thirteenth 177 

unspecified; seventh 361 

full-moon 10 

days, solar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 
dates : — 

bright fortnight ; second 108n 

seventh 13, 109n 

eighth 359 

tenth 113 

thirteenth 201 

dark fortnight ; ninth 141 

unspecified ; ninth 307 

days of the week, names of the, as occurring 

in records : — 

Ravi 1.3 

Ravivara 302 

Serna vara 177,361 

Vnhaspatidina llpu 

death cu.9toms 127 

decimal figures, instances of tlm use of... 10, 


13. 46, loSu. 109n, lion, 3 l 0 , ;>:1 
Ue..ar.lga,devi, a wife of ilahOmlrapala, q. c. 

110, 140 


‘Detgirh' inscription of Bheja of Kanauj 

and Gwalior; noticed IlOf 

Desastha Brahmans, employed by lluhamina- 
dans as a.dininistrutors, 269; — their admi- 
nistrative skill 269 

Uevalia.i putt ala ; an ancient territorial divi- 
sioii 9 


Xepiil. 193; — his Kaira grant of the year 

330. edited oGtiff 

Dharuiadosha, a mini.ster of Vi.slmuvardhajia, 

q- V 227 

dhannaii, a termination of proper names 255n 

dJivajo, ‘ a banner,’ opposed to Iduchchana. ‘ a 

crest’ 226n 

Dighwil-Dubauli, rtllaye in the Saran District; 
the .grant of the dlah'irdjn Hlahendrapala 
of Harsha-Saiiivat 155 ; edited, 1051f ; — 


noticed 241f 

Dipanaka pitha, an ancient territorial divi- 
sion in Kathiawail, near Jhar. q v 187 

Doda-R hita, a Brahman's title 13 

Domma, apparently a Gipsy king 15 

Dost -Muhammad Khan, flight of 166 

; Dorns of Bhojphr are perhaps the Gipsies 15 

dog, the, attendant of death 126 

Dronasimha, JMuh'u'dja l^alabhi', was 

installed by Yasbdhai-man, q. v 187n 

driiuis, wizards', in Lapland 67 

DOnta, a Brahman's name 1.1 

Durga, Dm'gasiuilui, a grammarian iptoteJ by 
Hemachandra ig.o 


j DiUaha; instances of this office being filled 
I by a female 


earth, under the name of Gaitri, described as 

one of the wives of a king 4 > 

eelip.se 3 in India, 89; — in Mexico 89 

j egg symbols 

j elephant, as a selector of the king, in Indian 
j folklore 1 ”'*! 

I ‘elephant-cKuracter-,' a speumeti of 36 1 

I eras, date.s recorded in varioits- 

Gupta 

Harsha 

196, 2-.» 

142, 172, 177, ISs 

Baptarshi cycle 

i Vikrama 10, 13, 46, loSn, Hoj^ -w, - f 

I Etrina, its pr..habie. site. 1 .J 2 ; -captured “ov ' 


Ispff, , 3 :-; 7 £|;, 3 ,— 

• 107, I09n, 111, l-ip. ifwf 


• • 04 n. 


I Chinghiz Khan 

EvU Eye, the, 321ff ;-charms‘ against'ine 


l.'G 


Dev aitandin, a grammarian <|uoted by Hema- 
'-C-andra. 13 li ; — he is the author of the 

■Taint lid r a vy ihara na 182n 

Devapaiii. oi (jrwahor ,Ka';hchhapagh:ita' ...35, 42 

Deea.^akt;, dL'h’i,-uja. bv;, HO. ItO;— he and 
i.io d. sc-’i’-dants were not king-, of Malava. i07f 
Dev.i,vrat.i, wile of Mulad-wa, ot Gwi'ilior ...35, 42 
D.io.aseoa II , dTah'irdjii -if \ aiaijii. ; a new 
j;>per-plat-? gran: of his, m.,ticed, 137f,— ne 

lial tCe? hlLi of SUin Uit'l 137 

D.i 14 , th-? fir.~t paramount kmg ;n 

-ve- . „.aoaL ia;n:.y. car.not hjve c-oaguereu 


322, 32.1 

Id.'I; tn- 

loft 

-3 

rd ucol 

10 

urope, 9,1 , — 

9.J 

oiff, 8 :;.'. 92, 93 

Ireland, 9_‘ . — 

—13 a lorin of sua-wor- 
tioa botweeii i: and sun- 


i Eaizabad (Oudei ; the erran; rft J 

dra Gahadavala; of Kanjni, of V-kroi 
Samvat 1243 ; edited 
Earau Rud is the ancient Fia.-latha 
farliangi, the btraigh.t Eu.-o,,, ,,a 

in Ind.ia 

fire, procuring, from e , ip. j 
-n India, 93 ; — anMng tiir E.-k h’T's 

five symbo'i.3 “ 

fire-worslup m Indi;.. 9:j 
in Persia, 89, 9o. 
ship, 8?,-.mane( 
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worship, 91, 92 connection between it 

and tree-worship 93 

fig-trees, sacred in India 217, 218 , 

flails as weapons in India, 31 

Folktales from Bombay, 21f. -Ifi. 17, 171, 221ff, 

32311, 365ff ; — from Kasmlr, 74, 9611, 157S, 

299 from Madras 3fi9fE 

Four Princes, a Kasmiri folktale 299, 32311 ! 

Fradatha in the Avegfa is the Farah Rfld, 1 


23 ;= the Ophradus of Pliny, 23 ; = 6^paSos.22, 2.J I 
future life, ideas of the, in ancient Europe... 124, i 

125 


gadh.i, a variant of g'idu, ‘a water-pot’ 46n 

Gadhinatrara, Gadhipura, ancient names of 

Kanyakubja 8, 35, 41 

Gaha(lavala dynasty, inscriptions of the...6ft‘, lOif 

gajnp'iti, apparently an official title 9n 

Gambhilta ; apparently an ancient name of 

‘ Cambay’ 188 

Gandhara country invaded by Mihirakula ... 

247, 248, 249 

Gandharvas, apparently a tribe defeated by 

JIahipala of Gwalior 35, 44 

Garuila-emblem on seals of grants 10 

Gaura, a minister of Mahipala of Gwidior 46 

Gauri, the earth ; described as one of the 

wives of a king 42 

Gaya District, inseriptii)ii from the 356£E, 3-'i9 

Ghazni, capture of, in 13-’>;' 165 

Gip-iies, origin of, Lelaud's theory, 15; — are 

perhaps the Dom.s of Bhojptlr 15 

Gip-iy Language, its affinities with the Bhoj- 
pilri Bihari dialect. 15 ; — its affinities with 
the Apabhramsa Prakrit, 15; — authorities 


on the, 14; — transliteration of 1 

• God Save the Queen’ in Sanskrit, 47, 4S, 

363; — adaptation in Panjabi 43,49 

pika ra, a ■ cattle-tax’ lOn 

gokarnakugalat'ijiiitaTi'rrati’Ljdaka, a term 

requiring fuller explanation lOn 

Golmadhitol inscription of Sivadeva I. of 

Nepal, of Giipta-Samvat 31S ; noticed 192ff 

y (Will, a termination of proper names 131 


Gonardiya and Gonik.lputra ar.? not to be 
identified with Patafijali. but are the names 

of grammarians quoted by him 811f 

Gupadri, an apeient name of Gwalior ..35. 41, 43 
Gop.'ilikera, an ancient name of Gwiilior, .and 
the immediate source of the m idem form 

2'>2 and n 

Gorakhmadhi inscription of Vikr.tma-Sa nvat 

1272; noticed Soli 

■ Gospel Oaks,’ origin of the name 218 

Gotha, a Brahman’s name 10 


gijtrns, names of, as occurring in records : — 


Bharadvaja 46, 177 

Bharadvaja 1-3 

Bharagava 187 

Darbhi 140 

Ka.'Vapa 10, 177 

Kaundinya 177 

Kausika 177 

Savarna 107 


Govinda, engraver of the Mandasur inscrip- 
tion of Yasodhaiunan and Vishnu vardhana 
of Malava-Saiiivat 589, 228 ; — and of the 
Maudasor pillar inscriptions of Tasodharmau 

256, 257, 253 

Govinda II. (Rashtrakfita), probably men- 
tioned as Srivallabha 142 

I Govindachandra, of Kanauj (Gilhaclavala) ... 9 

i grammarians, names of, and remarks about... 18 Iff 

guddm, derivation of 262 

Gullala Sliah. a Kasmiri folktale 74ff, 96ff 

Gunanandin, a grammarian ; he may he the 
author of that recension of th.o Jainendra- 
rgdkuraua which is commented on by 

Somadeva 132n 

Guptas, Early ; a passage in the Jain Hari- 
va:r..sa relating to them, 141ff, l43n;— 
according to this book, their rule lasted for 
231 year.s, l-12f ; — the latc?.st inscription that 
connects their rule with their era is one of 
Gupta-Saravat,209.143; — late dates recorded 
in their era, l43n ; — the epoch of their era 
was, according to Reinaud's rendering of 
Albirhni, when either Saka 240, 241, or 
242 had expired, 139 ; — their era was well 
known In Nop.'il at an early date, 1^3 ; — 
their era was evidently the one used ’ey the 
Licliehhavis. I’Clf ; -tliey are mentioned 

in c mnectioii with Yasodharman 235, 257 

Guiita era. it diil liegin. as stated by Albirhni, 
ill A.D. .319-20; but it marks the rise of 
the dyu.isty, not its downfall. 153 : —an 
instance in which it is c infused with the 
Saka era, 133; — it is not used on the coins 
of th.e Hindu kings of Kiibul, 185 ffi; — 
how it m.iy have been iiitroduecd into Nepal, 

I'.'-jf; — a note on the oyiglii of it, 273f ; — it 
was p.issiiiiy l.i.iiToweil by the Early Guptas 


from the Lichehhavis of Nepal 279 

G.oyifo kV ■, this expression is aot used on 
the e jiiii, of the Hindu kings of Kabul, 

11 ' >r elsewhere 135ff 

gni- tv i. j nriestly title 304 and u 


Gw.ilior. .3. 'India's Capital ; mentioned under 
the anoii'iit name of Gopadri, 35. 41, 43; — 
the modern n.ime is directly derived from 
Gop.ilikera. 202n ; — the inscription of Mahi- 
P'ila, of Vikrama-Samvat 11-59, edited. 
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33ff ; — an inscription of Vikrama-Sathvat 

llGl, edited 201 fE 

•iwalior State, an inscription in the, dated. 

960, &c., and mentioning ilahendrapala 
and other kings, referred to ; it urgently 
requires to be re-discovered and published .. 103 
Gyara.spur in.scription of Mala va-Sarii vat 936 ; 
noticed 19 If 


Haetumaut in the Avesta is the Helruand ! 

River, 92 ; 3 Hermandus, 22 ; ='Eri</iai/ 8 pof... 22 
Haihayas intermarried with the Palas of | 

Bengal 303 i 

hair, chopjted, as a means of murder 323 

Hiji Khan Kakari 165 

handsel in India, 323 ; — in Kasuiir 329u : 

Haraeva in the Aoe-ifa is Hirat 22 ; 

Har.ih'^alti in the Avesta is the Arghandab 

River, 22 ; = ' Aod^rarm, 22 ; = Skr. Sarasvati. 22 ' 
H'Trdmi, a title of honor among the Badiwts. ; 

314, 22 n I 

Harapp'i, ancient seals found at 1 

Hvarenahhaiti in the Avesta is HarrOt Riid, 

23 ; —the Pharuacotis of Pliny 23 

Haribhadra's Cominontaries, date of 313 | 

Hariva.ihSa, a Jain Pmuna; it was finished i 
by Jinasena in Saka-Samvat 705, 142; — 
a passage in it relating to the Gujitas 141ffi, : 

143n i 

Haro, Ls Clameur da 323 ' 

HarrOt Rild is the ancient H-'arenanhaiti 23 

Harslia. drafter (>f the grant of VinayakapAla 

of Harsha-Samvat 183 140 i 

Harshavardhana of Kauanj ; remarks on his 

era 192f ; 

haiantil:-'', ‘a brazier,’ v 57 \ 

H''aspa in the AveAa is Khuspits ROd, 23 ; = i 

the Khoaspes of Ptolemy 23 

Rvastra in the Avesta is the Kh'ish ROd 23 ! 

hatchet, as an aboriginal missile ar, 

Hathasni inscription of the Mchara chief i 

Thepaka ; edited 300f ; 

hawk, as a .selector of the king, in Kasmtri I 

folklore note 7 , 

Kelmand River is the ancient Haetumaut ... 22 ! 
Hemachandra, a grammarian ; a list of pre- i 
ceding grammarians who, according to a '■ 

' ommentary, are quoted by him 1 , 3 If | 

Hia, Chinghiz Khan’s last campaign against, j 

l 2 Sif ; — variant names for the king of 129 

Hiriit is the ancient Haraeva, 22;= Aria, 

22 ; — affairs in the days of Shah Shuja-a, 

294® ; — taken by the Persians, 293;— 
abandoned by the Persians to Sultan 
Afimad Khan, 299; — conquered by Dost 
Mxihammad Elan 299 


Hodali, a village in Maisilr, formerly the 

chief town of the Hodali vishaya 174, 177 

Hhnas ; Toramana and Mihirakula belonged 
to this tribe, 249 ; — a mention of them in 

connection with Tasudharman. 255, 257 

holed stones, 219 ; — trees 219ff 

horn, a modern Bralimanical sacrifice. ..302, note 6 

horse, a Sun-symbol 64 

hulni'ir rdyn-riktidySOS rCiija-ruklid 269 

Hultzsch. Dr. E . tours in search of MSS. 342 
liuii-k6lwtihi,-holv:c:i’ii,a. measurement of land. 269 

Ilao grant of Dadda II., a note on the IS 811 

Income Tax, a Kanarese Ballad on the ; 

edited 349ff 

Indian Eras, the Book of, by Gen. Cun- 

nimgliam ; a notice of it 211 £ 

Indor, the capital of Holkar’s Dominiijns ; 
m.mtioned under the ancient name of 

Indrapnra, q. v 142 

Indra, Indragomin, a grammarian quoted by 
Hemachandra, 131®; — his gramm;ir is of 

comparatively recent origin 181 

Indrapnra, ancient name of the modern Indor 
in Central India, 142 ;— soon after the 
Early Guptas, it was under the rule of 

king Ajitamjaya 142 

Indi-ayndiia, a king in Northern India in 

Suka-Sainvat 705 142 

inscripti<ms on copper, edited : — 

Dharasena IV. of Vululdu 335® 

Jay.ichchandra i GulmilavuLi' of Eduiauj 6 ®. 10 ® 
Mahomlraixlla lof the family of DOvasaktp.lOOffi 

Malladeva-Kandivarmau ;Bdaa 172® 

XarSyauapdla ^Palas of Bengal 301® 

Vijayaohandra (Gahadavdla K.iiiauj ... 6 ® 

Vinayakapala of the family of DOvarii'ktiklSS® 
insoriptioiis on stone, edited : — 


B.tndhuvarman of Mdlava 

194® 

Kumaragupta Early Guptal 

191® 

Mali.'maman 

'356®, ;j.59 

Mahipiala iKachchhapaghata’) of Gwalior... 33® 

,, ; of tilt,* Sll'.’CtbSSOr of 

201® 

Thepaka iMehara^ 

36nf 

Vish nu varelhana 


Yasodharman o.i 

253®, 257f 

intercalation of the month Pausha, an in- 

stance, 2s3, 333 of the month Marga- 

sirsha, an instance 

33 7f 

Iriin, royalty and priestlmod in ancient 

:i43 

iron. a. protection evil spiiits 

327 

Isatadbri, wife of Kagabhata, q.v. ...lOi 

r, 110, 141 

Jagati metre, a note on the 

229n 

JainpjiJrrtc//'fkr/}'rf,in ; the original recension 

was composed by Devanandin, 182a. 

; but 
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the recension oonimenteJ on by Somadeva 

may be ascribed to Guaanandin ls-2 

Jaiita, Prof. Jacobi on the 343 

jn'i'iidrs, ‘a lord of a people or tribe, a 

tribal ruler' 223n 

jatriJc'ii-d. ‘ a tax on things gro-mi' lOn 

Jayachchandra of Kanauj ; his grant, as 
Yi(i-iirujd,ot Tikrama-Sanivat 122.'i; edited, 
tiff ; — his Faizabad grant of Vikrama- 

Sahivat 1243, edited liiff 

Jayaditj-a, a grammarian, quoted by a com- 
mentator on Hemachandra 182 

Javapala. wi-iter of the grant of Jayachchan- 
dra of Vihrama-Saihvat 122-1 10 

ji-ffiifii i-n is the E\'il Ft'e 323 

•Thar, a village in Kathiawad ; its ancient 
name was Jhari. 18S; — notice of a new cop- 
per-plate grant e'f Dharaseiia II. of T alabhi lS7f 
Jhari, ancient name of Jhar, q. ii., and chief 
town of the Jhari nflmJ'. an aneieiit terri- 
torial divisi<)n in Karhiawthl IcS 

Jhajjhaka, a proper name 188 

Jinas'ma, a Jain author; he belonged to 
the Punnata sutitijJia, 142; — he wrote the 
Jain Hiu'if'iih.i t. and finished it at Var- 

dhamaiiapura in Saka-Samvat 70.5 142 

Jinendra. a grammarian, quoted by a com- 
mentator on Hemachandra 132 

Jiniadurga, an ancient fort or town, pro- 

inihly in Kiithiaw.id 331 

Juelii, son of Chinghiz Khan, death of 128 

.luehi Khazar. brotlier of Cliiughiz Khtui. 
their quarrels 131 

K;‘ibul affairs in 1841 2o2tf 

K.lbul, notes on some dated coins of the 
llimlu kings of ; they are not datetl in the 

(liipta ora ISoif 

Kaehehhapagh'ita.Kaeliehliapilri. family name 

of some of the kings of (jw.Uior 3.5.41, 44 

Kadphises II may h.ive e^tahlLslied the Saka 

era 1.54 

k<xhahi,'i • a trumpet ’ 40n 

Kail, Isa, mountain, spokim of .is one of the 

breasts of the earth 200 

Kair.i District, an inscription from the, 
oo-’jlf;— notes on its ancient geography ... 336f 

k'ljnl. a protection against tlie Evil Eye 322 

Kakkala, a grammarian, quoted l?y a com- 
mentator on Hemachandra 182 

Kdkslia riihiujii, an ancient territorial divi.sion 

of Tirhut 304.309 

Kaiacliuris of Tripura ; a note on K.ikkalla I. llOn 
Kdlapukd, the Kdtanira, a grammar quoted 

by Hemachandra 181 

Kalkiraja, an alleged early king, just after 
the Early G uptas 142f 


I Kambuvarnagiri, an ancient hiU, mentioned 
in the Gwalior inscription of Yikrama- 

Sojiivat 11.50 44 

Kamoli or Kemuli ; an ancient village in the 

A.ui'd'sa 13 

Kami'an Shah controls Hirat, 294 ; — his 
fights with the Shah of Persia, 295 ; — ■ his 
campaign against Qaiidahar, 295; — super- 
seded hy his Wazir T.lr Jliiliammad Khan 293 
Kanai’ese Ballads: the Income Tax; edited... 34yif 
Kanaswa inscription of Sivagana, of 5Ialava- 
Samvat 71*5, noticed, ll.'lf : — a notice of 

Dr. Peterson's revised version of it 152f 

Kanauj, the kings of ; notes on their history, 
lOSff ; — they iielongod the solar race, 8 ; — ■ 
a king of Kanauj was defeated hy Vajrada- 
nian of Gwalior, 35. 41 ; — inscriptions of 

tliese kings Off 

Kan-eliau, captured liy Chinghiz Khan 132 

kanfhdht, a v;iriant of hnichdlu, ‘ a hodice or 

waistcoat' 45n 

Kanerkes may luivo ostal.ilished the Saka era... 154 
kud‘i<i,->', ‘portalde liraziers,' were in use in 

Kahuir as early as the twelfth century 57 

Kanishka; see Kanerkes. 1.54 tlie Buddhist 

p>atriarch Aivaghosha lived in his time 355f 

Kany;ikul>j.i mentioned as Gadhinagara, 35, 

41 ; - and as Gadhipura, 8 ; — it was acquhed 

hy Gluindradcva 9, 13 

ktinxikdiidluikavdhtiHUia, a term requiring 

expl.mation 45n 

Karik.is in die Maliaiihashya, notes on the , 22Sft' 
K.iru.ita, the later kings of tlie ; a note on 

tlieir genealogy 147f 

Ki.s.iva Lake in tlie Acu.-in is the Kyansih of 
tlie 23 ; — is the Zirra Lake in 

Sist.'ui op 

All's)/, T rif/i: instances in which the authors 
of it have quoted from the Chdndrai-ijdkit- 

r'xna '....ISoff 

Kasipdra jhifltnkd, an ancient territorial 
dii isiou in the neighbourhood of Benares. 

111. 119 

Ka-imir, Sauikaravarman, king of. notes on, 
lt‘9ll' ; — its early history can he regulated 

hy the date of -Mihirakula 21 d 

Kasmiri portable brazier, a note on the 57 

Kdf'tnfro, a grammar, quoted under the name 
of Kiihdp'ika hy Hemachandra. 181 ; — Ligra- 
bhutis commentary on it, the SiAnjahlfu, 

was written in the eleventh century 3p 

k(dii.r, a peculiar Indian dagger 3o 

A-./.''//-)', in the India 51n3cum.= the kafariijd... -25 
kiitariyi, an aboriginal missile of the boo- 
merang type, 25 ; = ri'l.u tddi. 25 ; = the 

kufdri of the India hluseum 25 

Kathiawad, inscriptions from 187f, odOfl: 
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Katjayana, an ancient gi-ammarian ; notes 
on some of his doubtfnl Varttikas, 203ft'; — 
discussion as to whether he wrote certain 
verses in the Mahahhashya, 22Stf; — he is 
refen-ed by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar to the 

fourth century B.C 149 

T{5ddrik,i, ‘ a small field’ 337 

key-pattern of the Gi-eeks. possibly from the 

Svastika S.j 

Kliambay, see ‘ Gamb.iy' 188 

hhaad'l, a form of Indian sword 28 

khuHdt, a standard of land measurement 270 

Khash Rhd is the ancient H'astra 23 

Khuspas Bhd is the ancient H'-'aspa 23 

Kilab-ibn-ilitrra gives names to the Arab 

mouths 313, 314 

Kirdtarjiiiiiija of Bharavi; notice of a new 

edition of it 1.56 

Kirttir.lja, of Gwalior vKuchchhapaghata), 

defeated the Malavas 3.5, 41f 

Kistvaeiis in .Madra.s, 05 -in Mui.snr 05 

Kokkalla I. 'Kalachuri of Tripura), a note on llOn 

Kolar District, an inscription from the 172tt’ 

k'ilv:ciih. a system of laud measurement 269 

Konilydta grant of I'eukata II. of Vijayana- 

gara, of Saka-Samvat 1.5.58 ; noticed 147f 

k'h'd, a Ndpali bill or chopper 27 

kofijatti. a rfouth Indian bill or chopper 27 

krlitiddra, a word requiring' esplanatiou 4.5n 

k^thanidraijudi'iiiaiia ; a term requiring expla- 
nation lOii 

Kihirasvamin, a grammarian, quoted by He- 

inaehandra ISlf 

h'wbi = 276 

kukri, a Gurkha bill or chopper 27 

Kuniaradasa. author of a poem calleddd/ot- 

hlliarana 241 

Kuinaragupta ;Early Gupta!; the llanJasor 
inscription, which gives for him the date of 
llalard-Sauivat 493, editcl, lO-lff, — his 

earliest auel latest dates 191 

!:i'rgi. a staudarel of laud measurement 270 

kn rniita U. an aborioinal missile 26 

Knshans, Chin(,'Se inete.s on the history of the. .lOff 
Kyansih Sea in the Buudahish is the Kasava 
Lake of the Avert. j 23 


hihd!,!^ a termination of a proper name 45 

r.-akhima Thakuvani, a Mithila, poetess, some 

verses attrilmted to her 318f, 3S2 

i.ak.shmana, founder of the Kachchhapagliuta 

dyna.sty of Gwaiior 3.5, 41 

liiiii'hhiiiia, ‘a crest,’ opposed to dkcuja, ‘a 
banner ’ 226 n 

Land of the Dead ...1*2.5, 126n 

languages of India, notes on the 149 


I La Pierre au.c Dames is a sacred foot sym- 

! hoi 117 

; La Sireiia, a seipient goddess 260 

! Lata, the ancient name of central and sontli- 

! em Gujarat 196,199 

j Le Betoar de Soleil, a French Alpine custom. 68, 69 
Liclichhavis of Nepal ; the Gupta era was pos- 
sibly founded by them 27Sf 

' life- index in Indian folklore 98, note 7 

, lightning symbols 66 

1 Linguistic History of India, M. Senart on 

I the •,34.5 

j linguistic notes 149 

I Lucknow Provincial Huseum, an inscription 

■ in the oOlff 

llucnaghten. Sir M illiam, backs iip> Xizamn’d- 
Jaulali, 261 ; — arranges fur return of Shah 

; Shnja’a to India 266 

Madanapjula, of Kanauj ^GahadavEtla'i Sf 

Madhnshdhana ; a of a king of Gwfiliur 201 

■Magadha; notes on the early history of 2.51f 

Jlaliabhashya, notes on the 801f, 200ft‘. 22Sft' 

Mahmiuman, a Buddliist priest, author of 
the ancient part of the Pali Mah.iva',h.ro ; 
liis Butlh-Gayl inscription, noticed, :.;-}7f 
edited, o5*>ft’ ; — his B6dli-Gay:l image-in- 
scription, edited, 359 his date, in India, 
was 588 A.D., 347 ;— he must have been at 
least thirty years old -ivhen he visited Budh- 
C'9y<l j-c, 

Mahiinii:>,<o ; the Buddhist chronokjgy it 
has to be rectified by the BoJlnCiayit dat-i 

of llahumhnan, q. v ■>-- 

; Hahavira, tlie hist Jain Tlrtha Aka ra ■, at thj 
1 time jj-f his airv, imt, Palaka became king 
‘-'f b'jjaiu, I4'2f, — his HirL:.inq occurred 
B.C. 401-4b3. if calenlated back from the 
Gupta era according to the details of the 

Jain Hni'li'd laiii 2^. 

ILdiendrupAla, Mahdrdyi. of the line of Deva- 
iakti, lu.5ft, 110, 1.39 ; - iiis Diglnva-Dubaull 

j S^‘tnt of HarsliEi-Sai'avat 155 ; edited K'-ljfS 

Hahieluunira of Kanauj (Gilhadavala'i 

MahidOvidOvi, a wife of llaliendraiAla, q v. 

VI,' M . 119, 14(> 

-lalupala , Kachchhapaghuta or Kaclichha- 

paii), king of Gwalior; his Gwalior inscrip- 
^mn of Vikrama-Samvat 1150, edited, 

, he had the birii.ta of Blravanaika- 
lualLi, 44; tlj„ -Sasbahu-ka-dehra tem- 
ple was completed in his time, 3.5, 44 ;_iie 
defeated the king of the Gandharvas .’.....35, 44 
-Mahodaya,^ a camp, on the Ganges, of the 
Matuu.ija Jlahendrapala. 106, 111 and of 
tlie Maharaja Tlnayakapala, 139;— it is not 
to be identified, in these cases, with 

jpj 
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JIahula, one of the engravers of the Sasbahh- 
kii,-dehiu inscription of Vikrama-Saihvat 

1150 46 

Malava tribe; its long duration 191f 

Malava kings did not include Devasakti and 

his descendants 107f 

Malavas ; notice of some of their coins, 191 ; — 
they were defeated by Kirttiraja of GwaHor, 
do, 41f ; — their era gives an earlier name 
of the Vikrama era, 191ff; — instances of 

the use of it 29:1, 228 

Malladeva-Xandivarman, a Bana king; he 
had the himda of Vadhflvallabha, 172; — 
lie ruled a seven-and-a-half lakh country 
in the Andhra maihlala, 172, 177 his 
Mudyandr grant of Saka-Samvat 261 

spurious); edited 172ff 

Malwa, inscriptions from ...194if, 22211, 25;31f, 2.o7f 

Maisdr, an inscription from 172ff 

diaitrakas ; a tribe or dynasty conquered by 
Bhatilrka of Valabhi, 187 ; — notes on them. 361f 
ilanicha'an heresy, origin of the, 90 ; — and 

Protestantism 90 

uKUii's, sacred stones in Tibet 124 

Mandasor, town in Central India ; its ancient 
Sanskrit name was Dasapura, 194f ; — by 
the people, it is still best known as Dasur, 

19 If ; — remains at this place, 19-3 ; —the in- 
scription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvar- 
mau of llalava-Saihvat 493, edited, 19 Iff; 

— commented on, 18',->ft' ; — inscription of 
YasOdharman and Vishuuvardhana, of 
Alalava-Samvat, 389, edited, 2221f ; — dupili- 
cate pillar inscriptions of Yasudharman, 

edited 25olf, 237f 

Alangalaraja, of Gwaliorl.Kachchhapaghata''. 33, 41 

inauijdlihd, probably ■ an upper garment’ 43n 

Aliiuichandra, builder of a temple of Siva 

and other gods at Gwalior 202 

Alanikaiitha, composer of the Sashahd-ka- 

dehra inscription of Alahlplla o4, 46 

.Manoratha ; )iot a king of Gwalior 201 * 

>niiiitra-di-va-iHannjit-bhtita- 2 )it>'iijn,>a. refers to I 

the paacha-mahdtjajTia lOn | 

Alanu, notice of Bunioll's translati<m of, 

2S2f ; — Burnell held the code was compiled 
about A.D 500, at the court of Pulikesin I 282f 
nidr, a standard of land measurement, 692 ; — 

Governmental systems preceding the 269 

Alarablias, perhaps sprung from the Rattas... 268 
Alarathi appears as a specific vernacular in an 

inscription of Saka-Samvat 1128 149 

Margaiirsha ; an intercalation of this month. 337f 
marriage customs, identity of certain Indian 

and Spanish 93, 94 

■iidru, an Indian quarter-staff 31 

matchlocks, vernacular names for Indian • 31 


; Mehara tribe, notes on the :360lf 

Menander; nae Mi-lcui 33:5ff 

tnenliirs, 120, 121 ;— probable use of 67 

I Mer tribe, notes on the 361f 

' Merv is the ancient Muurva 22 

midsummer in Norway, relic of snn-worship, ' 

92 ; — day at Stonehenge, relic of sun-wor- 
ship 92 

Mihira tribe or dynasty, notes on the 361f 

Mihh-akiila, the history and date of, 245ff ; — 
further discussion of his history and date, 

345f, 346f ;■ — he was the son of Turamana, 

245 ; — a notice of his inscription at Gwa- 
lior, 245, 252 ; — -his name was rendered in 
Chinese by Ta-tso, q. v., 246 and n ; — his 
contest with, and defeat by, Baladitya of 
Magadha. 246f ; — the account of him given 
in the Edjaturaikgini. 247ff ; — his name is 
the Sanskritised form of a foreign name, 

249 ; — the tribe to which he belonged was 
that of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Yasudova. 

249 he invaded Sindh, 250 ;~explana- 
tion of his alleged invasion of Ceylon, 

230; — a notice of his coins, 250f; — ho did 
homage to Yasudharman, 252, 255, 257 ; — 
the commencement of his career must be 
placed about 515 A.D , 252 ; — he was pro- 
bably a Mongol or Turkish Mlecholiha 347 

Mi-hiii, a king (Menander'l in whose time 

Nagas6na flourished 353ft’ 

Mi-lo-hiu ; possibly the Chinese phonetic eqni- 

valent for Mleehchha 34rl 

missiles of the aborigines of India, 25, 26 ; — 

of African Tribes 26, 27 

Mithra, worship of, in Europe, 90, 91 ; — was 
a sim-god, 91 ; — ^was also a. sun-god of the 

Persians 90 

Mlochchhas invaded Kasmir under Mihira- 

kula 247, 249f 

Monghyr, mentioned under the ancient name 

of Mudgagiri 304. 30S 

monoliths in Europe, 120, 121 ;— in India, 

120 ; — in Russia 122 

months, names of the, as occurring in records ; — 

Ashildha 13, 361 

Asvayuja 310n 

Asvdna 46 

Bhadrapada ISS 

Chaitra 188, 359 

Karttika 177 

Magha 10, 107, lOSn, 202 

ALlrgastra 340 

Pausha 362 

Phalgnna 140 

Sahasya (Pausha) 201 

Tapasya (Phfilguna) 201 

Vaisakha 109n, 188 
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iui,>utli.--. pre-Islamite names fur the, preserved 

!>_v the modern Arabs ul2, olu 

iiiouu-'-ymbols tilif 

31drbi plate of Jaiiikadeva; noticed 14dn 

41 I'.irvu in the Acu.-^ta is Jlerv 

.Mi’.daaniri, the modern Munger, a camp of 

Xurayanaprda 301, 3US 

41u'iivanLir, older form of the name of Miitlya- 

nur, q 112, 1(7 

4Iudvania’. village in ilaisiir: its ancient 

.'^.oiskrit name was Chudagrama. 172, 17 ( ; — - 
t'tj .'puriouslgrant of ilalladeva-Xandivar- 
:u ill Balin', of Saka-Saaivat Ail. edited ... 1721f 
41 lihaiiiuiad Akbai' Khan supersedes .Shah- 

/.uda Fatli Jang 202 

eloki'leva of Gwiilior Jv.iehehhiipaghata'. had 
tie- of BUuvanapala and Trailukya- 

:n 1- 

.M-nigoi mentioned under the ancient name of 

-Mudgagiri oOl. 303 

JI'iiuiKUis. ail early dynasty. 142. — Yatsaruja, 
tl. ■ lover of Viisavadatti) , beloiigeil to this 

tj-.i.e 142u 


Nag..biiata. M'lif'iAj.i. of the line of Dev.t- 

s3kli 107, no. 141 i 

A'ag.lior Xamaii , an ancient village in the j 

ilevahali patb'ki 0 ; 

A'ag.i Ulildamma, a serpent goddi.-ss in Jlaisur 2a'.l 
X .g.i rjiina. a fi . he pi’obably lived 

■ '’.vards the end of tin- see ,ud century 
A D., J.iditf ; — lie lived in Southern Kusala, 

I'l.e time of king .So-ho-p 'j-Ihj iJ.i.j 

a Bu lilliist A’//. /.•'/,((, autiior of the 
o.'idll' : — he lioUrished about 
'.to B C...'i.Vl ;--an aei.ouiitof the M-Vniil.i. 


Xaima, a king who liuilt a temple c>f Parsva- 

natha at YarJhamanapiura 142 and n 

iinrddhifinti, ‘a chief ruler of men: a king,' 22dn 

iiariipiiti, apparently an official title ;<n 

Xurayarapala Palasof BeiigaD ; hisBhagalijur 

grant, edited iiOlff 

nai'nh'tnuntt, ‘new buildings' Jopn 

' National Anthem, translated into Sanskrit 47, 30.; 

aiKiir is the Evil Eye ;>22 

necklace, effect of charmed, in Indian 

folklore note 7. !*.S 

Negapatam, a notice of the Biiddhi.st structure 

at 23414 

iiib'i'hJIin. 'assigned' 107, 14o 

iiirr jiiii '<t Bu'ldha ; a notice of evidence in 
support of the Peguau (late of B C. 338 ... 152 
Nwaiiiu’ddaulah Muliamniad 'Usman Khan 
ruins (Sliali Sliuju'a's cause. 130, 170 -his 

proceedings with Jlaeiiaghteii 2til 

Xi'Ui ikhiitiijKiHvjri.Ufiniifhrnl : notes on vari- 
ous remlings of the, 39ff. : — it had two 

distinct i'lhhtU. Bhrigii au'l Angirasa 71 

i nnmeric.il .symbols, instances of tiic n«e of... 

j ISS. 33/ . 3 10. 3.) ( 

j Ah/dsci. n couiinentary on Hcmaehajnlra's 
i Bi'ihii'h-ritfi . names of earlier grammu- 

rians mentioned in it Ulf 


!av:ihaiia. nil early king 

•'.v.iUa ; v.iiicus rc.i'tings ficm his 


-.1 

:2f 


the A; 




lull.. 


I'l II i 


■W-l 


3;'ff 


.lUotatioiis 


iry 

( : 'ini 

N.i.g.iuuis, interpreters of 4 edh 

:ni 1 words 22/ 

. ’.’..r'.-headc'r (diaraetvi-s ; diseovery of a new 
v.orcry by Bcud..ll 2S3 

mA/O/I/'// 

a-muI 177 

rtt,ii:'i-Bhudra]ia(la llOii 

A';ij!.i..r,i id, another name of Jlcuaiider or 

41.1,(11 351 

X.i:. l.t-. ail early dynasty, Katyay.oia is 

I. I'c. d by traditmii to their tim- 1 lO 

N, ;.d:. NaiKlIdmga, a Iiiil in .Southern In'li.i. 

1(3, L(0 

X -. iiv.a'ina‘.Ij,trya. engraver (.>f the gran: kI 
'Ax..adeva.Naiidivarmaii 177 


oeean. an iiivoeatii.m of tie' 22b 

Ogatai, son of Giiinghi/ Kla'in. his eauipuigii 

ill Houan l.l.i, 1 

Omavya'l e'lins. Dr. .Stii'kel on 31.5 

Osatik.i , a plac,( ni IVest'.'ni India 1 Ij 

(.)U'le District, all iU'i ripTioii troiii tlie lOif 

owls in Indian f.'lklore 7 1 

It.lihiki'ln,'- ‘a tribe ('.f att-nnlants' l.ti. 

Padiiia, an al.i.r..(\iati(.n of the name of Pad- 

map.ila of Gw.'tla.r pj. (’ 

Pa.lm.i. ..lie .,f the engravers of the Sa-- 
l(,ihu-ka-delira iusLi-iptioii of Tikr.uiia- 

Sa’iivat 1 1.5b p, 

Pa'luiaii.ltha. a lieal name of Vmhnn at 
Gwali'.r, n. nieiimry of Padmapala... O-l, 11, 

41. 45. b' 

Picliu.o..i,.t, .'if Gaalior K.u hehiiapaguata 

35. 43, SjI 

termiiiari'vn of the m.m‘,‘s ..f siain't of 
the Kaeli'.iiliapaghdta kings e.f Gwaiiiir, 

.kiti ; -and of the name, of tw.. meiubi,-r, 

ot tile f.iuiily ..f Iifvaiaktl jif 

J’llaki. a king .if Avniiti at the time of the 

m, .n of M.ihiivira 142, ll.ln 

1 ihi- (_(f llttU'ga; : remarks on their history ... 304 
Piiii.'he Prakrit,, rm,. uiodeni Yeniacular.s, and 
i5.t!is.-.r;t , n.,t;,je of Di’. R, G. Bhaii'iarkar's 
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results regarding tlieir order, periods, 

.fce ll'> 

Pv arh,Jii]:,l Ilf Dilliana, notice of the :212f 

^Hiacha -iiiiilui ijiijTt'/ l"n 

Pauini, the gramin.iri.in, is rei'c'rred hy Dr. 

R (i Bhaiidarkar to about th" eie'hth een- 
tarv B.<J , 1-1'j. — a poet of this name; 

sup[io;,ed t I b,_' identical with the gram- 

mari.iii -11 

P.iniy.ika, an ancient \illaire in t'le Sr.-'ivu^ti 

hh'ihil I'-'i 

p.iii.i Pliiil Rani, a folklore title 

parrots in Indian folklore note 2. , 1 

l’ars\a, a BuildlePt patriarch, may lie placed 

about I). To or 7b C-’-o 

P.mliAu.ipalh, an a-.a init vil! igc ue.u' (r-.v.ili ir. 

Pll^-llljf' ./e FE'ii'ri- Id I 

I'aTup.iti.a kina' < oirpiciv'd liy ddihirakula . . dtb 

a form of hi liau swoi I dt 

Pat.inj.ili Is Hot lobe ideuiiucd with t.ion.ir- 
diya or (ioiiik iiiU' la. SllV: — iic m pl.e cl by 
Dr R. ( i Bliaud.u'i.ar, follow ma t)r i,oM- 

stiickcr. in til ' s ■coud < entury B.C., 1 VJ . 

disi usdou of Ills d.itc. 1 . — he IS pkl' ed 

!iv Dr. I'ciei-soii in the tilth eemury A.D.. 

IIS; iliscussiou of the au’-liofship of e-'r- 
t.iiu vcr-es ill the Jlah.ilih.'i -hya. coniuiein- 

eil on by him 'dd"lc 

yen'/ oe ]:•' I . au 

li'i. i.i! t e-i! kii 

■ Pat h.iva'iieuri.' 'tuaiose,! i.> b. the ,,m leut 

name oi lls'etia. r ; it. c n aiitng Imt a 

- - 

p.ifl, L a t a-ri' u'. '1 . rm -k;; 

y.a".'. ,111 e-.nr.l kll'd ee,s '-(l.did 

P.ni-h.i ; all lur c ilatiotiol' this m mill ..d"^. j.)< 

■ Peh ew.i.' ■ I’eh w.i,' or • p. hoa' in-' rip'i .11 

of IShoj.i of K.eiauj ; referral to l.'fjt 

Viivi, -'V \nx 

Vipiiius <>t' (,tU t;i ' -* — ! 

Plyaa.i-i -S-iiiirr on tId- hiv.^x 

of til" 

polyg.nny in Tiiilia. tiie "ibo; ot i'.-n 

Pr.iki'it coui[io'itio;is, a reiereiiee to, in .in 

Insi rii.tlon dm 

Prakrits, inoderu Vernaeul.irs. .‘^.in- krit. ;ind 
P.ih; 11 at ■ of Dr. H. <i. Bh indark ir's 
results rce-.u-ding their order, pcrio.ls. .Vc... 11’’ 

pi’iifih.i hlh I. ‘ .itt.icheil to' llOn 

Pratishtliau.i hJi'ilPi, au auci 'Ut t Trit-u ial 

divisii 111 close to Allaljubiid 111. 1 4-o 

pi-'iVfi ,1 luai'A. apj.areutly means ' money-rent . li-ii 

prai'ii I'lix 

of Bh.Iradvaja, Angirasa, and B.irhaspatyi. 1:1 

of Kusyapa. Avatsara, and Naidhruva 10 . 

• drawn, ui) ' lOTn, 110 , 


Pride Abased, a Kasmiri folktale IbTlf 

princes visiting cities in disguise. Oriental 

habit of COOn 

Punn.'it.i .-tfi niiyha, a Jain sect : Jinaseiia [q r.i 

belouoed to it 14d 

Ptishpamitra. or Pushyainitra : an eaili' king 
in ivhosi time Patauj.ili apl'ears to have 

lived 14Sf 

Puslip.iinitr.is. an early dyn.istt" 14d 

Pushy amitra, see Push[’ainitra 14sf 

Pu'liy.iinitras ; a tribe or dynasty eon ';uered 
by > k.iU'km-upta. Ib'f. Ibl , — also see 
PiislipaniitiMs Ikd and n 

iputK a relcre on asse.ssin.-u- of k,nd revenue. 271 

i|iiarter-st.ill' in In b.i -jI 

■ pioits , IS Weapons in Iiidi.i ill 

r,i_'-bu'h 's 21',' 

R i.i.isekliara. tlm diainitist: some notes on 

Ills d.lte 'd Ilf 

f! i'l-J n-ti.: I’. . : its aocouut of Ollliirakula ...'diTiV 
/i’ b’.'s/m ' e’ai'cs'. hum, in beings .suspeeted 

t'.i be dCou 

R.'im.ibh.idr,'. .lP//io',- '/.i, of the lir.i' of Deva- 
s.ikti. 107, IP.i. 1 11 ; 11 • is 11 It to l.ie ideiui- 

beil with Il'i’a,ib!i,i.lr.i of Klan.inj 109f 

Raiua/.'ui fast iMt k 'pi by the Arab-s til'd, .jlii 

I'oq i a syst..'!!! of assessment of land 

l'eV..llU'.’ ‘dlh’' 

if M . the ■“ Ass.-knius " ; au early 

d.ymisry 1 Idf 

R'lsiirr'k'i .Is; there are no arouml' for tlie 
1 li siry 1 h.ir an cr.i v.c est.iblbii .,1 ;,y the.n. 1 bo 
o', a teriiU’iation of ,1 pr e.. r name lb 

R.itu.iniari, a •grammiri in .pto‘ed by Hein.i- 

eh.uidr.i ltd 

R.r fi', perhaps '■lio f.'.r-'f.i'-h- rs of tb diL.irit- 

r.iis, diit. — caibai ..ii'aMuh'.ition i.f the '-if'' 

/I’bioi, a ill' liim. Ill's title 10,].-! 

1 .1 p i-n^Ui'i .1 'V tom ,,f land m.,isur nisiit ... diiO 
red p.iiut. ilanbbic ou stones, m lud' i. 1!^: — 

Bililic'il reform- lls 

R-in.'itid ; Ills rend.-rinj of e u-iain slat ’.limits 

.if Aibir'mi eom-. ruiue' Hindu eras Ik!) 

Rish.ib'ia. .1 nr.imiuari "I . pi., ted by a eom- 

111 nf.itor on lb iii.iclian.Ira Hd 

Rr,-. r of Death in Iiidi.i. Id5;— in ancimil 

Europe Idb 

if o-m.-M L'l': i-L K Barrow 's, unsiieniilie 
n.iture of 14 

if I, ■'/It! 'I = -ill'l >1 ' l.b 

Rov.ii .Vsiatie -So. i.-ty : inscriptions in thc.Tff, Kill' 
Rudr.fbhatta, Ru'ir.Pu. author of the Si'iii'j i- 
rif'i'ki/.- >. 'dsTf, d'^7 11 ; — he is placed by Dr. 
Pischel not later than tlm middle of the 
ninth century 'dbT 
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S, the letter, a sun-symbol 66 

sacred foot symbols, 117 ; — modern Indian 

explanation of 117 

sacred stones in India, llTif ; — -iiianis, lil ; — • 
monoliths, 118 to 123 ; — ovoid and sphe- 
roidal, 119, 120 ; — ■“ passing through ’’ 220, 

221 

■sacred trees 217tf 


M'aid Muhammad Khan, ruler of Hirat 298 

S,ika era, supposed to date from the establish- 
ment of the Saka empire in India under 
either Kadphises II or Kanerkes, 151; — 
an iiiatance in which it is confused with the 

Gupta era 188 

Siikala in the Paujab, was the capital of Mi- 
hirakula, 246, 249 ; — in earlier times it was 

a capital of Menander or Mi-hiu do! 

Sakata. Sakatayana, a later gr-ammarian 

quoted by Ilemachandra 182 

.-.ihhiU mentioned in records : — 

Angirasa 71 

Bhrigu 71 

Kauthuma-Chchhandogii 10/ 

Maitrayunaka-Mluavaka 187 

' S;lhet-Mahet,' a collection of ruins near ‘ Bah- 
raicli" : mentioned under the ancient name 

of Sravasti 107, 111 

SiUndnyircharann, a sect of Brahmans in 
Southern India. 177 ; — a proposed explan- 
ation of the term 281 

■■i'lihhaddlia, 'belonging to,' ‘ connected with.’ 


107. 140n 

>aihijraha-sl6kas in the Mahabhashya may 
have been composed by Katyayana or Pa- 

tahjali 233 

Samkaraolidrya ; various readings from his 
commentary on the Ni'isiihhatijpadiya- 
Xlpaa isliad, 0911 ; —reasons for thinking that 
the printed commentary attached to the 


same is not really by him 70 

Samkarananda; various readings from his Com- 
mentary on the Xrisiihkatdnufitua-Uiiiaii- 

xhnd 69tE 

Samkaravarmau, king of Kasmir, notes on ...10:^tf 
so ink 1'tin.ti : — 


Kumbha 107 

so liivatsui’os of the sixty-year cycle, men- 
tioned in records :— 

Bhava 361 

Vilambin 177 j 

oiayar, derivation of note 10, 624 ' 

shell emblem on seals of grants 10 

banskrit and Prakrit comi:iositions, a reference 

to, in an inscription 227 

Sanskrit MSS.; notice of Dr. OpiJert’s Lists 

for Southern India 1,5 Iff j 

Saran District, an inscription from the lOSff ' 


Sasbalnl-ka-dehra, popular name of a temple 
at Gwalior, 33; — it was completed in the time 
of Maliipala, [q. v.) 35, 44 ; — it is a temple of 
Vishnu, 35 ; — the inscription of Mahipala. 

of Vikrama-Samvat 1150 ; edited 3.3ff 

sattra. ' a hall for the chaiitable distribution 

of food, Ac.' 45, -16 

snudha, equivalent to hrLihni'ipuri, q. v 44n 

Sauryas, a tribe or djmasty in Western India 

142 


Scindia's Dominions, inscriptions from 

301i', I941f, 201jf, 2:;2ft', 'lo-M. 257f 

seals, ancient, found at Harappa 1 

seals of grants, emblems on 10, 106, 139 

seals of grants, legends on, 10, 106. 112, 139, 

110; — instances of their being secured to 

the plate by soldering 106, 139 

serjient, a sun-symbol, 66; — a lightning 
symbol, 66 ; — symbols, 260 ; — woman or 
goddess in Europe, 259, 260; — worship in 
India, 'IKff ; — in Europe, 260 ;— revived in 

Maisflr 259 

sex. change of. to protect from evil spirits ... 328 
shi.iijnVdi. a term for the sun's entrance into 

four of the signs of the Zodiac 360 

Shilh .Shuja'a. treaty with, in 18.'i9, 164; — his 
position at Kabul, 107 ; — forgery of his 
signature, 169; — ^i)roject of returning to 
India, 266;— doings in K;lbul after Muc- 

nagbten's death, 267 ;— his murder 290 

•Shahzada Fatb Jang succeeds Shah Shuj.a'a, 

29o ; — superseded by Muhammad Akhar 
Khan, 293 accompanies the English to 

India 093 

Shahzitda Shahptlr accompauios the English 

to India -29;-; 

Shatthabha, a Brahman’s name 45 

‘shell-characters,’ references to instances of... 364 
SJii-yen-te-kia. another name of So-to-p'o- 

ko, q. r 355 

■■ ship' tales in Kas mi r 157n 

Slab Koh Is the ancient Ushidao 22 

Sikhism, its connection with Muhammadan- 

. ....; 214 

Sikhifd-. sue Slsliyahitd 32 

Silacli.lrya, a Jain writer, author of the 
Achih-iittkd, q r. ,- he wrote at Gambhhta... 188 

sihJkufffi. y ‘ a stone-cutter’ q/ju 

Si-liaug-fu, possible identification of 102 

Siriiha, a Buddhist patri;;rch, killed in the time 

of Mihirakula 24.5, 2-50, 252, 34.5f 

SirahaiAuiya, an apeient town near Gwaiior35, 42 
.Simhavaja. one of the engravers of the Sas- 
baliu-ka-dchrii inscription of Vikrama-Saih- 


■fnt 11.50 4g 

SindihsJ Cycle of folktales 330n, 335n 

sinyautci, an Indian quarter-staff 3I 
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in the JLihlbhashyd, is the person 

wh') raises question.^ to be solved 80f 

Si^ihyaJiitii, Uorabhuti'-s commentary on the i 
K'Unntrti, was written in the eleventh cen- | 

tury o'2 ; 

Sistiin = SaKairriii'/; 22 

Sivadeva I., J/e/i ir ij,i, ,jf Nepal : his Gdlina- 
flhitul inscription of Gupta-Saihvat ol8, 

noticed 192ff i 

Sivagana, a iNIaurya chieftain; his ICanaswa i 
inscription of Malat a-Sanivat 79-), noticed. i 
It'lf; — notice of Dr. Peterson’s revised j 

version of this inscription 1.52f i 

tikaudagnpta ^Early Gupta’; notice of Dr. i 

Bhagw.uilal Indraji's torsion of his Bhitari i 

pillar ipscriptlou, 15 lif ; — he conquered the j 

Pushy.iimtras ItSf, 151 i 

slokuc'ii'tlik '. a name ttlven b_v' commentators 

to certain Klrikis in the 5Iahilbha.shya 229 

snake in sym'.iolisin, s<‘e serpent 06 | 

Solar race included the Itings of Kaiwuj 8 \ 

sous, nostrums f.ir procuriiig note 2, 300 i 

.srt.su/ip'iti. a pecuUav South Indian sword ... 28 i 

So-tij-p'ii-h >. a king of Southern Kosala, I 

probably of the Andhra dyna.sty ,3')5 j 

spears in India 3y, 31 , 

Spiti. women of. their resembl.tnce to those j 

of the Eskimo 02, 03 i 

spitting on oeuns for luck... 32S | 

.S)iurious iu.-u-rijition 172 and u . 

Sravasti, .lueieut name of the modern ‘ S.'vhet- 1 

M.ih.'t'; chief t.iwn of a hkuhti and a ; 

Vi'lllk'jl'X 10,, 111 j 

Srlkambuv.ivnagiri, .in .inciout hill mentioned : 
in the G w.llior inscription of Vikrama-Sam- 

vat 11.50 11 ; 

Sripathtl, the aiieient Sanskrit name of 
Byfina, q. v "239 

Srise.siiar.ija, a grammarian quoted by a Com- ' 

mentator on Hemachandni Ib2 , 

Srivadhuv.ill.ibha, or Vadhuvallabha, a 
biruila oi .Malhideva-Naudivarman ^Bana.; 

q. 172 ■ 

Srlvalliibha, — probably Guvinda II tKe.shtra- 
kdfcal 11- 


stork, the, a fire-symbol 66 

Subeinga in ancient Burma, where is it ? 317 

Subeinna = Subeinga 317 

Siihliduhitavat! of Tallabhadeva ; a notice of 
Dr. Peterson's edition of it. 210fE ; it can- 
not be placed earlier than the first half of 

the fifteenth century A.D 2-ti 

Snmeru, mountain, sjooken of as one of the 
breasts of the earth 200 


sun : invocations of the, 198 ; — a temple of 
the, at Mandasor, 3. r., 196. 200, 201; — wor- 
ship of the, when making a grant, 10 ; — 


other instances of worship of the... 10. 13, 

107, 112, 140. 196 

sun symbols, 6’4ff, 192. 93 ; — in Albania. 

6S ; — Ireland, 68 ; — in Lapland 67 


sun-worshij), 89if : — in Modern India, 61, 65. 
Si'; — in Mexico. 64, 65, 89; — in Persia, 64. 
9’';— in the Vddas, 64 ; — Modern European 
customs indicating, 92 ; — connection be- 
tween it .and lire-worsliip, 91, 92 ; — -traces 


of it in Ghristianiti' 6,i 

Sunabiii Jai, a folktale from Bombay 36511' 

SuuJaiidevi, wife of Vatsaraja. q v 107, 110, 141 
SOryapala. of Gw<alior (Kachchhapaghata'' ...36. 43 
Silryav.iinsa included the kings of Kanauj ... 8 

Stitrakarit, a term for Panini, as opposed to 

Vdrttikakdra for Katyayana 229 

ssvxstika, 9211’; — as a fii’e symbol, 64, 66, 89. 


92 ; — as a sun symbol, 65, 92 ; — as a mark 
on modern Indian buildings, 93 ; — as an 
ornament in embroidery, 94; =the trinacrin 
of Sicily, S'j ; = triqueti'a, 66 ; = frisl’cle. 
66 ;— variant forms of, 94, 95; — variant 
aspect of, 96, — universality of, 94, — is a 
possible origin of the Greek key-pattern ... 95 

swords in India, 23; — vernacular names for 

Indi.aii, much wanted, with description 30 

‘ Byalapati' of Kabul; notes on his date and 
Cviiiis ; they are not dated in the Gupta era 185ff 

sv mbolism in Asia, object of studying 61 

symbols of the sun, 64if ; — of the moon. 

64if; — cup, 641f ; — egg, 119, 120; — lire, 

64 ; — foot, 117 ; — -serpent 26“ 


Srutapal.i. a grammari.m quoted by Hema- 

chandra 132 

star-symbols are sun-symbols 66 

sthul, a standard for m-jusuriiig gardens for 

revenue purposes 269 

St. John's Eve in Ireland, relic of sun-Wor- 

ship 92 

stone-circles, 120 ; — impnements, what to look 
for, 316; — Lucky, 321; — •monuments, an- 


cient, what to lo'ik for in them 316 , 

stone-worship in India, 117, 118;— in ancient ; 

Europe IIS, 119 j 


Taladhvaja, ancient name of Talaja in KSthia- 

wad 361 

tdlapalfa. probably ‘an ear ornament’ 45n 

tal'idng animals in Indian folktales 332n 

tdniji. an aboriginal bow 27 

Tangut, see Hia 128 

tankhd. a standard for assessing land revenue 270 

Tdposai-itUiJi-dja, Dr. Hultzsch on the 344 

Tdrikh Sultdni, a historical work on Afgha- 
nistan 162 
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tliL' Cluiio4'_‘ name of ililiii-akuLi , may 
he a iloiieohaii word, tueaniner "the irre-at 

herde' ....~ r... :D3 

t [ei'-t if revenue y:iveu I" a ^'eil 4'"' 

TeunreM, AiieL.-ut ilar.itiu d-Nll: 

77i'/H' !/Yi. a Brahman's ticl ‘ lu. 1.1 | 

fit'll = '//) d 'J‘ j 

. Buraijs.e nam' for hroadelolh US j 

L'lieiiaka, The Viiita a jJohara ehi -t. e''tr‘. — \ 

hi^ H.lth mseri;ai'Ui. eilireil .5 o|v , 

I’iire.'-lee.,, hlaui;, a form of the -.V',/ /. i .... : 

h'e.!' a Bar. a ae weialit M17 

TihuLi. .1 Di'ahman'.' name 1'^ 

Tihii -I'st.i, a Sr.ihm.i'i's n I'ii-' 4.j 

'i’ik'h.'i 1 1.1. an atiehm. liihme; [.reJiah'y t.. • 

'r.k.iri. n ■.!]■ D' n.ii-ee HI. l ;0 

't.!h'. ; '. .1 BiM’imanh n.vu > f.l 
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-.•ee i.-orsiiij-i oi rlie, I17.f — e'.nue... 1..II h . 
tw e 11 ir . 1.1 1 ha •- 'r-lio. a 1 ; -ir.v ..if Lif... 
kill — ■ 'll 'aoia'? t a J i ' j ’ nr. iH'.i 

kJ '. k.l 
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t. I ■ - j ■' he;. 1 ,-r, / oi 

ve,„’-i 'i..,n.\ri'. Mil-lie Lk 
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V ilia;.,'. 's. fr..im th ; S.inskrit ii’l ‘i i/i’/ tra '• M 

Umera 'a'l'.uit .if Dald.i 11 . a mite on the Iv'u 
Vnfortuuat.; Merciiant, a Bambiiy f.41i.tale . .kklll 


Utadhyaya. a gi'ammarian quoted by a eom- 

mentatur on Hemaehaiidva Ibk 

Uiiaiiisliad : Xi’duiiliatdpajuija, notes on 

Various readings of the iMif 

Upaiiislia.-ls ; remarks on the latest translatii.iii 

of them k I i'ii' 

UshMai.i ill the Ac'.'iii is .'^ia!l Kuh kk 

Dll' da. a 'grammarian ouoted by Hemaehaii- 
.Ir,i ' ' l7l 
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Vatsaraja, the lover of Vasavadatta, was a 

Muninda 142n 

Vatsaraja, Mahdrdja. of the line of Devasakti, 

1^6, 110, 111 ; — he is not to be identified | 
with Vatsaraja of Marudesa, conquered by j 

the Rashtrakdta king Dhruva lOPil 

Vedas : — 

Atharvan 140 

V elapadraka, an ancient village in Kat hiawad. ; 

near Jhar, q. v 13'' ■ 

Vemai, goddess of fate, 171. note 1 : — and ; 

the thieves, a Bombay folktale 171 

Venkata II., of Vijayanagara ; his Kondyata I 

grant of Saka-Saiiivat I5.o8 ; noticed llTf i 

Vernaculars, modem ; notice of Dr. R. G. 

Bhandarkar's results regarding the develop- I 

ment of them 119 ' 

Vijayachandra of Kanauj ; his Iloy.tl Asiatic ' 

Society's grant of Vikrama-Sa.ihvat 122.5 : i 

edited 7® j 

Vijayanagara, the later kings of ; a note on : 

their genealogy 117 ! 

Vikrama era : was known originally as the 

era of the Mrdavus 191 ff 

Vinayakapala. Muh h-dja, of the line of Ddva- 
sakti, 110, 1 10; — his grant of Haiviha-Saiiivat 

188, edited * l.lSff 

vise, a Burmese weight 317 

visha ya-hh’ibhiijah, perhaps 'native riders,' as i 
distinguished from foreign oonquerons ... . 

112 and n ; 

Vishnu’s Foot 1 17 | 

Vishnuvavdhana, an early king, in or near 
Malava, '2-d. 22tl;— his ManJa^ur inscription 

of Malava-Sauivat oSy ; edited 222if ^ 

Visrantavidyadhara, a grammarian quoted by , 

Hemaohandra 182 

Visvavarman, a ruler of llalava 100, -JO 


Wazir Padshih, an Indian game 97n 

weapons of Indian athletes 31 

weights. Burmese 317 

whale, ancient Greek notices of the 283 

wheel, a sun-symbol, 61. 66, 93 ; — as a Bud- 
dhistic symbol 662 


Yar lluhammad Khau, ruler of Hirat, 296 ; — 

makes friends with Persia 297 

Yaska is referred by Dr. R G Bhandarkar 

to the seventh or sixth century B.C 149 

Yasudeva, writer of the Sasbahd-ka-dehra in- 
scription of Alahipala, 31, 16 and com- 
poser of the Gwalior inscription nf Vikrama- 

Samvat 1161 202 and n 

Ya.'ddharm.in. a k'ug of Northern India, 223, 

226; -the extent 'if his dominions. 2.55; — 
homage was done to him by Mihirakula, 

‘2.52. '2.55. 257 ; — be installo'l Dr'inasiuiha of 
Yalabhi. I87n;— his Alaiid.isdr inscription 
of Alalava-Samvat 539. edited, 22211 ; — his 
duplicate pillar inscriptions at Alaiidasor, 


edited 2.53ff, 25~f 

Yii.sovigraha. of Kanauj (Gaha'Iuvab) 8 

ijeie-jMn , a Kanarese missile 26 

Y-M-tchi or Kushans ; C'i;in.?se note.s on their 
hisO'ry 19ff 


/-ircau'aiaiti of th;' .Iceshi is the Zarinmand 

Ri'.-riji t'ii; ]} i.rlthiih '23 

Zarminan'l River in the B m i ihisb is the 

Zareuumaiti of th • .Ic-. si-i 23 

Zirra Lake in Sistau is the ancient Kasava. 

21 ; — zaii'l zr.xyo 22 
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p. 25b, 11. 37-38. for valai, tddi read Balui-tddi. 
p. 73(1, 1. 17. /or BTTT read 
„ 1. 27, /or read 

p. 71u, 1. 18, /or rend 

p. lOScf, 1. 30, omit the comm i after ' Tikree. 
p. 113, note S-j, for one pdda rend two pddns. 
p. 140, note 1, for tay'h re.id tn'pn,. 
p. J4l, note 26, for one qhldn rend two p ida<!. 
p 1556,line 19, d.de icord two 5t/’ore eolumns j 
)•, 189a, 1. 39, f .r the year 1088 of the era of j 
Sri-Harsha. read the year 14SS ! 
of the era of Sri-Harsha. I 

p, 194a, 1. 9, dele the ivords Sdryavamsi or 
p. 2jla, 1. 16, dele the word lunar, 
p. 2276, 1. 1'3, for Rdjasthin iva read Rnjasthdniya 
p. 273, Table. /or Derabbuta read Derabhata. 
p 2346, 1. 31, /or Chandellas read Bundelas. 
p. .StlOa. 1. 4, add “ before Parameswar 


300i(, 1. 31. dele the co.ii'iia after piercing and 
place it after .shrink. 

p. lOlu. last li:ii- ^iiote'p'P n space after utter- 
ance; and attach a query to 
cluiuging in the fate at end of 
same note. 

p. 3'j3, quiiry 116 instead of “16,” as fli-st figure 
in note. 

p. .306, Text, line .38, /.ir read 

p. o' 7, alter nnmbers of notes to the end; 18 to 
be 19; Ac. Alter numbers of re- 
/, ren ’’es si m ilarly. 

pi. 311. first line 'of uotjs. chaaye the hraclcet to 
before of. 

p. 316a, 1. S'y,for or read of. 

p, 339, note to Text, 1. 23, for read 

p. 3-57, T.'xt, 1. 6, .for pnjt.sriyya read prctsrijya 
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